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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


In the April number of the Calcutta Review will be commenced 
a series of papers on The Territorial Ariatoaracy of Bengal. 
Each paper will contain a history of one or more of the great 
land-owning families of the province, derived from all accessible, 
published or unpublished, sources ; together with, in some cases, 
an account of the past or present territorial possessions of the 
family. The series when complete will be republished in a suit* 
able shape ; and will form, it is hoped, a reliable and useful book of 
reference on every subject connected with the nobility and landed 
gentry of Bengal—somewhat similar in general design to the 
works of Sir Bernard Burke, which attempt to fulfil the same 
functions for the United Kingdom, The papers will be written by 
native and European scholars of high antiquarian and statistical 
acquirements; and will be edited by the Editor of this RevieWf 
who will thankfully receive any contributions or suggestions with 
which he may be favoured. 

12, Bentiiick Street: ) 

January let, 1872. / 
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Art. 1.— notes ON TILE AllABK.^ I^ANOUAGE. 

T I] E Araliio ln'loiigst to tlic tSomitio family of langnagog, 

guislicd by tlio irilitoral root. TIio cliiof oognato languagc.s 
aro tlio Holmnv, tho Syriac, tlio Oluildaic, tlio Etliio])ic, and ilu' 
IRioouiciau. Ofiliis family, tlio Arabic may fairly bo eoiisidorod 
I lie head; it is, in a way, tlio tyj)0 and ground-form of all tlui 
Semitic languages. Its grammar is pliilosopliically digested and 
wi;ll methodised. Its literaturo is highly cultivated and vastly 
developed. But tho main points to wliich wo wish to direct atte n- 
tion in this place are, (l)the coi>iousiicss of its vocabulary, perila[)S 
unrivalled amongst the languages of the world ; (‘ 3 ) tho extent to 
which other languages—and wo shall I'spi'cially note the English — 
are indebted to its expressive forms. In ibis ompiiry we ho2>o to bo 
able to indicate many points which have, we believe, eluded tho 
observation of tho received writers on Arabic philology. 

In one direction, the exceeding richness of tho Arabio lan¬ 
guage becomes so exuberant as to ajiproach redundancy. It pos¬ 
sesses multitudes of words to express tho same thing ; which iioiut 
may bo best illustrated by tho fact that it oilers a choice of a thou¬ 
sand words for ‘ camel,’ about tho same number for ‘ hor.se,’ and 
about live hundred words each for ‘ sword ’ and * tiger.’ But tho 
most valnablo result of its copiousness is to be looked for in the 
fact that it possesses words exiiressivo of the most minute dilfer- 
ences of shades of moaning, in many eases where those distinctions 
do not-admit of being iuilicated in any other language excejit by 
a long'and obscure periphrasis. There is an admirable work by 
Tha’alabi, entitled Fiqhul Luyhat or I'hc PhiloHophy of the Lexiconf 
otherwise called Anmnd ^Arabia or the Mfinlerie-'i of the Are hie, 
which contains many illustrations of this assertion, and from wliieh 
we will cull a few examples. Tho learned writer points out a curi- 
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ous scries of nouns which indicate the heginnum or the ftrxt put-t 
of various things. Thus :— 




{TahtUhir) means the beginning or dawu of morning. 


( Olinsa(]) 

( W(mn) 

(Lahft) 

{Suln/) 


[Buhio'd) 
{IV,h') 
{Nahl) 
{Nd’Slura) 

( niMt) 


jV-i 

AjuJlb 


(isumo 

{Tairah) 


)) 

» 

>> 

)> 

5J 

» 

J) 

>> 

i) 


{Jlni'dii) I 


first part of the niglit. 
first droppings of a shower of rain, 
the milk milked first, 
the w’inc got from the first squoezo 
of the grapes. 

first iriiii of a.tree or gartlen. 
the first chilli; ^ a man. 
the first drink of s. atcr. 
the first state of intoxication.* 
the first state of growing grey or 
becoming hoary-lioadcd. 
the first attack of sleep. 

the sound uttered by a new-born 
child. 

the first portion of an army or tho 
van. 


{Ohu/dicu) 


» 




tho first state oi‘ youth or blooniiiq 

{Bddfj) 

{Jlldi’a/t) 

Again there is to be found a class of nouns implying the same 
thing in its dilfiTont conditions. J<’or instance wlicu the saliva is 
in the mouth it is called v'-cj Rudhah; but when it is ejected, it is 
called (jiy Bdzuq. AVhen find is burning it is W(>(j{ol ; otlier- 
wisc Tho sun when rising is callial (Uidzula; 

at other times Shnmtt. Again, tlicro may bo found a large 

number oipdir,, of words, one member of eaidi imir being a}ti)Iicd 
to an object when 4oy/c, tho other member to the same object 
when small. For instance :— 

A largo tree is called Sd/d/ar; a small one Ji-* Fd^/'l. 

A ■ . ^ ^ 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


» 

>> 

a 

if 

it 


date-tree 

a 

(0^) 

KdIJtl; 

99 

Ashd, 

bird 

a 

(^) 

I'dir; 


Ihikhkhdh 

ant 

a 


Nam) ; 

» 

jo Dzarr. 

feather 

ti 

(lt-j) 

llhh ; 

99 

Zidjlth. 

rivulet 

a 

(A) 

NdJn' ; 

99 

Jdduml. 

hillock 

it 

(<^t) 

Jahal; 

99 

Qdi’d. 

boat 

it 

(Axxsi^^ Sd/ina ; 

99 

Qdi'fb. 


* Tho writer rcmeiiibcrs to have soon, in n Slang Dictionary or soiiio ssiniilar 
work, a series of English slung words expressing tho various stugus of iuto.\icatiou. 
Possibly this Arabic word may be found amongst them. 
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Again there are many words signifying various degrees of fatness 
in women ; for instance, when a woman is moderately bulky with 
a fair proportion in her lir bs, or delicacy, she is called 
Rahahhi; when she is increased in bulk, but not to the degreo of 
ugliness, she is called Alasrf-* iSafxtIffn; but if the bulkiness has 
remh'red lier ugly er awkward, she is Mufiulha ; and wh(?u 
she is sliijicndously huge, with protuberant and pendant fat, sho 

is ilii'ii *lfdhttj. So there are words indicating degrees of 

fatness in men also ; a man is first Lahim, then S/ialthn. 
then JSft/and-i/i, and then ^Ahl'id-. 

I’here are again various words signifying various <legreGS of height 
and sliortness in the si/e of man. For instance, when a man is mo- 
deratfdy tall, he is calh'd 7’ov7, ami then Jl>-b Tmrdl; but when 
ho b(‘Comes foo tall, ho is then ealh'd S/iaudzaf), or Shtiu^ 

i{ah. Again when ho ('xceods the latter degree also, ho is called 
^jUhanmd or (j-iAc ^Adtnnnnq ; and lastly, when the tallnoss 

in a man tvaoh('S the highest degree, ho is then called io-Aiui 
’Aiif/iii/d. And so in the <legreo of shortm^ss, a dwarfish man is 
eallc'd J.)<i/i<((i/i^ then ITanbal, then ITazanhal, then 

v!>^^ llinzifh or KaUmax^ thou BaMar or llahlar. 


But when a man is so dwarfish that when ho sits amoig his oom- 
lianions h(' is almost invisible, lie is then Jaitur or 
Uatnh/. Finally when ho is so short that his standing up does 
net increase his height, ho is then Ifinziip'd. 

TIk'I’o aiv' nmltitudos of woi’ds showing the di/roront degrees 
of brav('ry ami timidity. For iustamic a timid man in the lowest 
degree is called Jiduh} ; thou ITinf}/i'iha : thou J/n/n I; 

then or fFara* or D/iura,* then ][d'IiV, So a bravo 

man is called ShujtV ; then Jbj JiidaJ; tlum (Jim-ma; 
then Dzihunar; then Nnhd; then Ntdilk ; tlum 
il//7/ru/>; then Hfdhax ; then Alujasj or Ahjm; 

and lastly CJhnxhatmhftm or Ailitim. 

Tlicre are dilforent names for dilforont kinds of wealth or pro¬ 
perty. An inherited property is called Tihhl, Tx/id or 
2'(dul ; an acrpiircd one is called Jlxdfdrif, cijl-b Tdri/\ 

Tunf, or o^hx) Mutarraf; wealth buried under the ground is j'ij 
llikdz ; and when the same is not expected to bo recovered, it is 

then Dldmar. When it is in gold or silver, it is called 
(^dmit or “ mute and when it is in cattle, sheep, camels, ttc., it 
is then A^d^/V/, or “speaking.” When the same is iminovo- 

able, yielding hire or rent, it is called 'A(j>U\ 
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There are words implying different degrees of poverty as well as 
of riches. A mnn is Mvflla ; then : then 

Mumliq; then Miuhj?; then MisVtn ; and lastly 

Ffiqir. On the other hand, the lowest degree of richness is indicated 

by oLfti" Kqfaf; then Ghiua; then Thanrat; tlienj'j^^'f 
Ihihdr: then wyi Ih'dh; and lastly \^a Qantarn. 

There are distinct words implying a human being in his different 
stages of ago. For instance, a cliild wIk'ii in tlio womb is called 
Jaitfn ; when he is born, he is then called Walnl ; when sucking, 
he is called lladhP ; when weancci, hn is Faiim ; when ho 
is able to walk, he is called Don/; when h'^ is in length about 

five spans, ho is then Klmmmi. Again, when his first 

tcotli aro shod, ho is called Mnlhfilihr; and when again his 
new teeth liavo appeared, he is MulhUuujhh'. When he is 
above 10 years, ho is MulanCrP or Nd-slu ; and when 

he is n 2 T]>roaehing the age of imberty, ho is Mtii'i'ihiq or Cfb 

Fdji\ Jiui during all these conditions, ho is called by the g<'ii<‘ral 

dononiinatioii Glinlnm or boy. Again when ho is a perfectly 

develo 2 >ed young man, ho is called Fafd or S]>nril,-k ; 
but when he reaches the highest degree of blooming youth, ho is 
then ij**-*^ MujlaiiiC ; afterwards, when his age is between 
30 and 40, ho is called Shdhh. Then from that ago ti]) to 

GO ho is Kdhal. I’hen ho is ^ i:ihtul'h ; then j-i-d” Kuhir: 
then llariiii ; and finally K/tari/y -wbich is Shakspeare’s— 

. . . Seconil cliihlishncsa and tnero uldivioii, 

Saus toctli, Siiiia vjos, sau» tiicsto, Siins evurything. 

On the other hand, tho female is at first Aiab Tqflft, wlien she is 
an infant ; and then 5*^415 Walida ; thou Kuih ; then o-aO 
Nithid; then ; then Khdud, when she has reached 

the middle of her youth ; she is muxlif wlien she is ahovo 

forty ; and then Shahhd, or TGthhd ; then ShHhbdra, 

or Ilaizabm ; and lastly (laVam. 

. Agaiu there aro words indicating dilferent degrees of beauty in 
woman. For instance, a beautiful woman is called ^ 4 *^ Jam/la or 
Wadh'id ; but when she is so beautiful that she is indepondemt 

of ornament on account of her natural beauty, she is called *"1® 
Ghdnia. Again, when she, being extremely handsome, is very indif¬ 
ferent about dress aud other artificial decorations, then she is J 

Mew; when her beauty is constant, she is Wm'ima ; and 

agam, when she is blessed with abundance of beauty, she is 
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Qadma; and lastly, when hor beauty is absolutely trauscendant, 

sbe is called R<uo*(Ut. Hffoveover, tbero are distinct or separate 
words for the beauties in dift’erent members of the human body, 
wliicli would have delighted Homer as epithets for his deities and 
heroes. 

Again ihoro are diflerent words for tlio sewing of different tilings. 
For instanco, Kfidta denotes sewing of clothes; while 

Kharazn implies sewing of stockings ; KItf((;afa denotes sow¬ 

ing of shoes ; Kataha tliat of water-skins ; aiidjjel^ ILi^n sowing 
leatlior or the eyes of tlio liawk. 

‘\Ve liavo now said enough to prove tho extraordinary delicacy 
of tho Arabic langu!ig(\ and the singularly minute diUbroncos of 
moaning wliieli cau ho indicated tlioroin by tlio cliango of a single 
word. To t}i(! student wlio wislios to pursue tho subjtict, wo would 
recommend the perusal of tlie work mentioned above ; ainl also of 
tlio FUjhnl Lntihnt by Ibni Fiiris Abul Husain Ahinadul Ciaiswiiu 
(d. d!)0 A. 11.) 

A most striking proof of tho copiousness of tho Arabic language 
is to bo found in the fact, that most words of this most philosophi¬ 
cal language aro such that all ivords fornuid thorofroni by pennn- 
/((/inn (i. o., ;di possible !iiT!Uigcm(*nts of the radical letters) aro 
signiiicant. .b\ir instanco tho word (/aib moaning /{rnt'/ has 
till'JO radical lottiu’s. By jx'rnKf/a/ion tliero can be formed other 
five words each of them being siguiticant, riz. 

clib Jif((/<(/j “ herb.” 

(3^ IJd/(((/, “of a black and wliito colour.” 

Auya/v “ appcJlaiioii.” 

chi (jd/i/f “ boforo.” 

(Jk-I Ldbdqy “ talkativeness.” 

In dearness and simplicitj’' bf construction, tho Arabic compares 
favourably with most other languages; it clearly excels, wo be¬ 
lieve, most languages of the Aryan stock in these rosjiocts. One 
thing that conduces much to this cud, is its possession of certain 
fixed models called lia/ja ; by which multitudes of verbs of various 
roots aro Tr.ouldod into the same general form. The conjugation 
of the Arabic verb is highly inflectional; difforing heroin from tho 
Persian, and from tho modern form of the English and of most of 
the other Aryan tongues. I’ronouns too aro often implied in tho 
Verbs ; hence a sentence may bo formed simply by a verb ; thus qa/a/a 

(Jh') is equivalent to/iwra qatala he killed. Besides a com¬ 

plete sentence may bo formed simply with two nouns, one being 
the subject and tho other the predicate, without the intervention of 
tho copula. These peculiarities of construction give the Arabic 
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that clearness ooiipled with ooncisonoss, wlii(3h is obsorvahlo 
(though not, wo think, to the same extent) in the classical lan¬ 
guages of the Aryan family. 

Further in this language peculiar forms are fixed for different 
classes of nouns and atljectives indicating peculiar nn^anings. For 

instance, the nouns of the form mnfulum signify place or 

time of action; these of the forms mifahui mifahiiim 

migdhni (JUft'o), andA’a^'^^' indicate tlin instrument 

or medium of action. So the noiiuo ^f the form /n'dlmt 
generally imj)ly disease, sickness, or ailmi ot; while those of the 

form,/i/’///*<w {JA) signily modicinos. Again nouns of the form 
feCHun (f-k**), and fteUmn (J^), imply different sounds. 

Similarly, one of the most striking peculiarities of Arabic is the 
possession of numerousof derivative verbs. When a primi¬ 
tive verb assumes one of these forms, it assumes also a delinito 
additional moaning. 

One of thosepeeuliarHies is this, that somefiincs a verb is 
formed out of a sontoiico by Avay of ahhrevi.'itiou; as/b/ZA/Zf/ ]io 

uttered *-Ul5l( “ ther«! is no god but (iod ]io 

uttered Uij aUIji “ verily wo are of (xod and verily wo 

are to return to Him hanht<ia ho uttered 

“ ihoro is no strengtli or power but with (lod, the 
most High and Great;” thim'azit he uttered 

“ may God preserve thy liouour,” &e. Tlirough these fornuil pe¬ 
culiarities, long^ sentiments are expressed in very few words. For 
iiistanco “ the sheep brought fortli young ones at the 

season of autumn.” Besides tliese, many other advantages can be 
drawn from the peculiar of verbs. 

The intimate radical connexion of the Sanskrit with the other 
Aryan languages is of course an obvious one ; and every scholar is 
well acquainted with the wonders which have boon wrought in mo¬ 
dern philology by tliehabours of European audGriental Sanski-itists. 
But the careful and critical study of comparative philology, in the 
modern scientific spirit, has been hitherto almost confined to the 
elaboration of the comparative philology of the Indo-European 
family of languages alone ; little has been done in the elucidation 
of the wider generalisations 'hat may bo established by a scientific 
investigation of tho analogies between the Semitic and the Aiyan 
tongues. We propose to devote the remainder of this jiaper to 
some intioductory suggestions and examples, which may at any 
rate serve the purpose of inducing other orientalists to take uj) a 
subject which we believe to be of the highest scientific importance, 
and Avliich possesses much of the charm of novelty. Our attenii)t is 
necessarily, in tho present state of the science, merely a tentative 
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one; and tJie examples which wo proffer—the jottings of many 
years of careful attention to the subject—are put forward with 
much diffidence, and in the hope of evoking criticism and discus¬ 
sion amongst scliolars, rather than with any wish to dogmatize. 

‘VVober, in his Lidischc S/cizzen, iias casually drawn attention to 
the many striking similarities between the mytliology of the 
Semitic races and that of tlio Aryans. lie instances the concoj)- 
tion of a Mtoiu* a primeval man and common ancestor; and of 
a groat flood wbicli destroyed and swallowed up all tilings, and 
from which this one man alone was saved. But he does not 
pursue the subject further, lie adds—“these are, with other 
“ proofs maiuhj otfjmolotjicnly grounds for considering that at a very 
“ early period the Semites were united with the Indo-European 
“ races, though they must have separated before the common 
“ langunge attained any marked character.” AVober, however, 
does not give any of the etymological proofs to which he ridcu’s ; 
and we aro not aware that any other orii'iitalist has attempted a 
careful investigation of the subject. That the radical analogies 
between the Aryan and Simiitic langungos aro much moro numer¬ 
ous and striking than they are generally suppose*! to bo—or, at 
any rat<.>, than they liavc hitherto been shown to bo by writers on 
comparative philology—we shall endeavour to provo by a compari¬ 
son of tho Arabic and English. 

Donaldson says,t with regard to tho study of the (ioniparativo 
philology of tho Aryan languages ;—“ Tliis reproduction of tho 
coiunmn mother of our family of languages, by a comparison of tho 
fe.'itiu'es of all her children, is the gnvit general object to which 
the ellbrts of the philolog<u* should bo direcited; and this, and not 
a mere derivation of Avords in the same language from one another, 
conslitutes the etymology that is alone worthy of tho name.” 
How much worthier and nobler will that etymology be, which 
Bo*'ks to evolve tho primeval common mother of all languages, by 
a compaiison of tho radical analogies between tliO various families! 

The compil.'ition of tho list given below has not been tho work 
of a day and yet, oven now, it is hardly safe to attempt to dis¬ 
tinguish tho analogies which are the proofs of a common primeval 
language from those which have been produced by scientific and 
commercial intercourse in comparatively modern times. Tho 


* Till* story of (^y) and tho Deluge is suhslautially tho same in tho 

Qoran and in the Pentateuch of Moses. For a discussion of the stories of i^Ianu 
and the ivishis, and of Deiikaliuii aiidPyn'ha, see Cox on i\m Aljjl/iuloj/i/itf Utc 
Ai'i/an yulhns, Vol. L, p. 4>lt, and Vol. If., pp. H7 and 210. Mr. Cox also 
devotes a curious chapter to a coiuparUou of the Ary.iu aud the Semitic notions 
of < lie i)evil. 

' t Ai<i’ Crnt^hiK, Prefilw. 
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Arabic, boiug a language which attained an early development, and 
one which was long written in and spoken by races of an intel¬ 
lectual cultivation and an enterprising spirit far in advance of 
their ago, has undoubtedly supplied multitudes of words to the 
languages of the West by the direct method of adoption and natura¬ 
lisation. It has done the same more obviously and openly, as every 
one knows, for many oriental languages, such as the Persian, the 
Hindustriiii, the Turkish, the Malay; and the technical tenninology 
of some branches of science, and of some branches of commerce, is 
mainly drawn from Arabic in most of the well-known languages of 
Europe aud Asia. Many of the analogies* sot forth in the follow¬ 
ing list may doubtless be proved to have originated in this way ; 
and many more are duo to the fact that this borrowing from the 
co[)ious aud expressive vocabulary of the Arabic lias been carried 
on for centuries in tlio languages of tho West—in the Spanish 
especially, wliich partly grow up under the shadow of tho Arab 
rule in Spain—to a large extent in tho Italian, French, and other 
languages of tho Mediterranean shore—perhaps even in tho clas¬ 
sical languages themselves of Grreece and Itomo. 

of worth common io the Ar‘ihic and the Ent/Zhlt, harintj absolitfelt/ 
or irrt/ nearly the mmc mcanintj in loth lanyuatjcfi, 

Arauic. English. 

Aid.' 

Arsenic.’' 

Admiral (Spanish Almiranle). 
Alcaid.'* 

Absorb.* 


aid 
J^>- 

or \ azzirnt'Iih, azzirnh/j 




amiralhahr^ 


or yalqadlu or ahjdidy ,, 

j 

nharhf . • 


• ' jdiVi ig of course tlio French nith-f; uiul this appears Io have boon derived 
from tho liatin atljitUK'e (odjiirnre, ailjutum) through tho IVovoiujalionns iulpuin,', 
ajiidar, anktr. If the siiiiiliiriLy between tlio Arabic aud tho vveateru forms bo au 
accidental coincidonco, it is a very remaikablo one. 

2 Aritvuk is the Greek ipfftt>iK6v, used in this sonsc by Galen. Whoever fu-st 
used thi.s word, undoubtedly regard d it ns a derivative of ; from tho root 

ap —(tho Sanscrit vri )—found in &pr}s, iipas, mir, ivclir, vr,', virtue, and many otlior 
words in the Indo-European languagos, and indicating “ strcngtii” or “ protection.” 
It appears, howovor, highly probable (considering how much Arabic has every 
whore entered into chemical terminology) that dptrcviKiir was in reality moi’oly a 
corruption of tho Arabic. 

“ This is of course a Spanish word, like tho preceding; aud doubtless dates 
from the Moorish occupation of Spain. 

From tho Latin sorheo. Probably both tho Arabic and Latin were formed ))y 
onomatopoeia 5 compare tho Gormau schUr/cn, and tho Greek 
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Alwme. 

Engli 

also sharabf 

Syrup. 

am/'n, 

Amen {Uebmr 

alhmija. 

Alchemy.' 

ahjnhha. 

A1covg.“ 

aliuilnq, 

Alembio.^ 

^amhar. 

Ambor.* 

alhdil, 

Alcohol. 

atlas, 

Atlas. 

(Idramaaa, 

Arsenal.'' 

aljahm. 

Algebra." 

ojjlj yaqiit. 

Agate. ^ 

dimtiaf, aihliraifdt* 

Adroit.'* 

JiU \,in\ 

Ail.*' 

alqaU, 

Alkali. 


Agile. 

dnan. 

Anon." 

had or hadaa. 

Buy.'- 

iifUoj or>J baz. 

Bai/o. 

& baq,] 

Bug.'* 

maimhn. 

Baboon. * 

4yl«*b balasan, 

Balsam.*'' 

baU, 

Baso.'" 

* ic moans in Arabic intelligence, 

whicii is akin to tho inoai 




word. 


fit nicaiia uiuaqnito caa gonorally known, but it also moans a bug. 


^ Tho lato Greek 

'■* The Spuiiisli ctlcobn. 

■* Tho Spauiah uloiiuhinuc. 

'• Wedgwood well notes on this word, that “ it is singular that n subshniico 
coining from so small a number of places ahoiihl have had so many diifereiit 
names.” It is still more curious that the Greek and ijatin roots {fiKtHTpov, tturn. 
num) should have entirely given place to the Arabic in most of tho languages of 
modern Europe. Compare tho Jb'reuch mnli'C, tho Italian aiiihni, tho Spunisli 
and Portuguese ambar, altwibur, alnuibrc. * 

® The Spanish is atarazann, atarazaval ; tho Italian arzana, tarzima, darscaa. 

® Tho Spanish algebra is also used in the senso of iiutting together or sotting 
broken or dislocated limbs. 

^ Tho Latin achates, the Greek ixdrris. 

" Tho French adroit, from droit {derter). 

“ The Anglo'Suxou eglian, from eglu troublesome j Gothic agio, afliictiou. 

Latin cojilis from ago &yu. 

»> Usually derived from the Anglo-Saxon on an, in one, in a moment. 

Apparently tho Anglo-Saxon hyrgon, 

Comparo the Welsh ha'cai, either a maggot or a “ bug bear;” and tho l{us.si.'iii 
hula, with u siuiilar meaning. 

•'» The French taf;oKin, tho Italian usually derived from 1/fl, tlic sound 

mado by the collision of the lips, which is somewhat I'ur-futched. 

I * '> Tho Latin haUamum, the Greek fidKaaixov. 

Tho Latin basis, Gr'iek fid<n$ (/SaiVv). Comparo French Italian 
Siianish baxo, Welsh has. 
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Araihc;. 

hariq^ 

hnhiiSj 

hayazun.^ 

<3^ Imimq* 
qahily 
kfifiir^ 
qinilitf 
kafan, 
kiH 
qala, 
qana^ 

»■» or v->^ f^kh or f/r/7>, 
ji^ (fhdfr, 

‘-»V^ kahafj 
ha’b, 

Jai (,i* j-jl qrit^ or qnt\ 

Jamal (Ilob. gamol) 

(,-’//>•, 

c.A-> qataa, 
qa/a/jt,f 
(y/Vrt/, 
qanaU, 
qan</, 

&kA£. hUan/a, 

qdaia,X 


English. 

Bright. ‘ 

Babe. 

Bason. 

Borax, 

Capable. . 

Camphor. 

Candle. 

Cornu. 

Case. 

Call. 

Cane, 

Cup. 

Cover. 

Cave (Latin rantx). 

Cubo (Greek ki'{3o^). 

Cut (Welsh ratf). 

Camel. 

Cat (Gorman kafzr, Gaelic laf) 
Cypher."* 

Cotton."* 

Calamus* (Latin). 

Carat. ^ 

Cornice,* 

Candy. 

Ivhaiif or Cali])h. 

Come (Anglo-Saxon camaa]. 


* All Arabicism of tbe Persian word hora. 
t A rcciUpon. 

{ it iiicuus to stand, but used with tbu preposition ild it means to prooeod, 


’ For an oxliauative discussionof tho etymology of this ivord, soo Wedgwood’s 
Dirtionanj of Entjlish Jitymoloyii. Wo may notice that tho root is briy, or brnij^ 
imitating u sudden noiso; words expressing uttributus of liglit nro coniiiiouly 
florivcd from those of sound. Comparo tho Anglo-Saxon hivrht, tho Clothiu 
buirlitit, &o. 

“ Tlirough tlio Italian cijra, and the French chifi'i-i-. 

•"* Tlirough the Spanish ahjviloii, which has retained the article. 

* Tlio Uodurii Greek has Ka\andpt, an inkstand. 

® Tlio Greek form of this wont was K^pdriov ; which was formed as if it were a 
diminutive of Kcpds, QimlugouB to irapa. The Greek Kcpas has its analogue in tho 
Hebrew l^p ; on which Donaldson says : ” Tho HebrcAV language often preserves 

tho truest and Inllest forma of certain important roots, or quasi-roots, which it 
has in common with ludo«Gonmiuic idioms—A cmj C}\iiijJu9’, para. 209. It seems 
probable that Kepdriov in its moaning of carat had really no connexion with nipw. 
The Venetian carutr meant the seed of tho carob-treo; the Spanish is qiiiluto, 

® Usually derived from the Greek Kopvvls, through the Italian cornice, and tho 
French cbrinchc. 
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Arviuc. 

lihumluq^ 

(lul/hfy 

dimisq or dim 

q<U. 
duu^ 

tdijumany 
dirham^ 
dli^j alfihd, 
dni/i, 

or c^-ici or 

idi^sh’f . . 

faid/iy 

or fu//c or ftdhiy 
■•aUi hahmt or Udunty 
iiiii mty 

JV [jhii'haly ) 
tfhnvhility J 
(flmlaly 
j'd'fdy 
Ichdf'y 
hwly j 
^ hat'y j 
haram. 
uiy- ijhnzdly 
<jhldy 

jdiSy 

zmij(dnlj 

zamfa, 

(jhnnjh'U'dy 


Evglisii. . 

Conduit, (Latin duvd). 
Dolphin.* 

Damask."’ 

Down.® 

Dragoman. (Sp. ipuimmu). 
Draoliin, dram, (Greek 
Elepliant.* 

Earth (Anglo-Savon rorflt). 
Eyo, pi. oyue. 

Elixir. 

Fuse (Latin fdsum). 
F(ducca.‘‘ 

Flint.- 
Flat, plate.’ 

Garble.” 

Guilt. 

Gelid (Latin j/eZ/VZ/rv). 

Hoof." 

Hot, heat. 

Harem. 

Gazelle. 

Ghoul. 

Genus (Latin). 

Ginger.*'' 

Girallb (French and W[)aniMli, 
Gar o le. “ 


Tlio Grcdk SfXtjiis is fuaud in Hoiiu'i*. 

“ TJio ]*i]glish word is dorivesd imiuodiaLcly from iho Italian <(i/ nisf '); wliioli 
has always boon supposod to mean “ clotli of Daniascns,” 

** Compare tlio Diitcii ihupic, .and Kronoli dvwtt, sand-hills by the sea sidis; tlio 
Frisie doh, a hillock of sand; the Anglo-Saxon dita, a hill; and iho Uaulio iboj, a 
ho.ap, hill, or fortified place. 

Tlio Greek iKitpas ; compare the Hebrew o.h'ph. 

^ Italian/(d I art, French/tdo 1*7 mc. 

** German iltns. 

’’ An OHoniatopocia, from the sound of the fall of a flat snbst.anee. Compare 
the french udat, the Italian plaffo, the German platt, the Latin fat as, tho Greek 
itAoti}*. 

* Tho Spanish ijnrliUare. 

“ TlnougJi the Dutch hoef. 

Tho Greek ^lyyi^fpis, connected (according to Pott, Et. Forsoh. 2 . flfl) ivitli 
the Sanskrit-/ti/tyafe/a. Wo got it through tho Latin and the old Kiigli-ili 

giiilfiber. 

'J'iiis is doubtlc.ss an ononiatopceia. Compare tho Greek va^yapi'fiw, the LtIih 
gurjulio, the German gui'ijcl, tho Italian 'jorytdjliara, the French . 
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Engltsji. 
Halo (Greek uAws). 
Hymn (Greek 


• Arabic. 
halay 
hamdf 
asd(ii\ 

aidhan, 

alkdlhhf 

julldhf 

IcKrsuf, 

^ lahd 
Idwettu, 

•^j walady 
aheqnr, 
vy,>^ limiin^ 
luz’inajj 

ji.) or 'oAJ lunhat or luqhu. 

VmaU 

hi\j, 

misky 

titily 

mumitar, 

mnlany 

cO^ malchzmiy .. 

Sir^ mirdty 
mavmrty 
mimiydiy 

\ 

or L I 

from Ver- I or majanigy 

eian ) 


History (Greek laropLUy urrajp). 
Jasmine. 

Identity (Latin idcm)y 
IIV 

Incubus. 

Julep. 

K.rohiof.“ 

Lid." 

Lumine. 

Lad (Welsh Uawd), 

Liquor (Latin). 

Lemon (French limon). 
Lozenge.^ 

Logic (Greek Xoyos). 

Lenity (Latin kHin). 

Lick.® 

Musk." 

Mile.^ 

Master. 

Meadow. 

Magazine." 

Mirror." 

Monsoon. 

Miunmy. 

Mechanic. 


* Generally understood to bo a contraction of evil (Anglo-Saxon yfel, Dutch 
evel, German libel). Compare the luolundic ilh-. 

* Apparently a contraction of tho French anirrcchef. 

” Compare tho Anglo-Saxon and Iccluudio hlid, with the Latin claudo, con¬ 
nected with tho Crock kK(Io>. 

* Tho J^Vench lozange, usually derived from tho Spanish ioso, a flat stone for 
paving. 

® An onomatopoeia. Comparo'tho Greek Xflxf/n, the Italian lereare, tho Gothic 
Jaigon, tho German lockeii, tho Finnish lakkia, the Lithuanian lalUi, tho Russian 
hkitt'. 

“ Compare the Greek (idaxos fioy-arKos, according to Donaldson, New Craiylus, 
para. 219), the Latin hniiikiis, tho French viusc, tho Sanscrit muskha. 

^ Tho Anglo-Saxon mil, suiiposcd to bo identical with tho French mille, the 
Latin mille pasauitm. 

® Through the Spanish ahnaccii, magacen ; and tho French magasin. 

* Apparently from tho Latin miror, through tho French niirroir, 

' ® From the Greek /xrixavfi, piixos, akin to nySos, p^ns, &c. Compare the Latin 
nuAchina. 
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Arabic. 

c)tr^ matmUf 
yo mnr, 
mandraf, 

{^) mldj\ maljy 
^ ^ marahy 

^'o mifVy 
ma'niy 

'aUu) timthky 

many 

cjjj^ ’itnuQy 
*Sij^ nnfmt 

Jf) j Jd•^i nahil or nuhuly 
Jlai nazai'y 
■Itftj mft. 

J;li ndt'anjy 

u^ij\ Jirdim, 

J'tlhdy 

Ji.lb U lWj bulbul or hnlnbif, 

fustuq, (Pers. pista)y. 
jUaxs (/inldr, 
u^lj rdidh, 
rqfZy 
sukhai'y 
^ 0^1 kfunjy 
ufslura, 

JKS. Maly 

saqmuniay 
o!^^; za\faidny 


English, 

Metropolitan (Greek p-ffTtip). 
Myrrh, myrtle.* 

Minaret. 

Milcli.® 

Mirth, merry.* 

Mato.* 

Mean * 

Mutilate (Latin muiilo).^ 
Manna (Hebrew). 

Neck.’ 

Nefarious (Latin nefasy/asyfor). 
Noble (Latin nobilin),^ 

Nadir. 

Naptha (Greek vd<j> 6 a). 

Orange,* 

Paradise. 

Pard.'“ 

Philomela (Greek). 

Pistachio. 

Quintal." 

Hide.** 

Hefuse (Latin rpfmuloy tr/uaum). 
Sugar.** 

Sponge.** 

Story {aec History). 

Shackle. 

Scamony (Greek tTKafimvla). 
Saffron.** 


'■ The Greek )ui5ppa meant the balsamic juice of tlio Arabian fiiproi or myrtle, 

® Compare the Latin miiVjeo, the Gcirmati niclkon, the Greek aftlKyu, Thopocii* 
liarity of the vowel prefixed to the Greek root is noticed by Donaldson, New Cratijlus 
para. 212. 

® Compare the Gaelic tnire, ndrcadU. 

* The Icelandic mati. 

® Compare the German mcinmi, the Latin mcminim, the Icelandic niund. 

® The Greek /o'/rtAor or fiiruXos. 

^ From the Anglo-Saxon Ivtiocea, Danish nahke. Compare the Dutch nak, and 
the French vu ^iie. 

® Nnhilis is doubtlesa gnohilis, from the Greek yvia>. 

® Through the Venetian naranza, and the Spanish mranja. Cornparo the Ita¬ 
lian arancio and the I’rcnch orange. 

The Greek irdpSos; Homer has irdpSaAis, 

' * Usually derived from Latin centum. 

12 From the Anglo-Saxon riden. Compare the Icelandic reida, and the Gorman 
reiten. 

Latin sacc/i arum, 

** Latin spoivjia, fungus; Greek <rr<iyyof, 

* s French safran; Italian zafferano. 
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Arabic. 

istahlf 
sana^ 
Haqarldtf 
sulm\ 
jadimly 
jAi«« Hamlalf 
aUlCj 

nhu'qan^ 

mndy 
mmdq^ 
snlby 
c5‘-* s«(7, 
mJat^ 
skimrakhy 

irafs/inlf 

rr^ ^//Aswi/rw, 
fa’nafy 
a^»jk> tuJiWy 
(3**^ tasaq, 

Jlis fdlfiy 
c>^ tiilaqy 
turn, 
iiitahrfiqy 
bait nr. 
^mly 

wasty 

wahniy 

JJ Zb'y 

AJj ziuaty 


Exolish. 

. stable (Latiu slabatam, sfo). 

. Sun. 

. Scarlet.' 

. Solace (Latin nohitiamy snlor) 
. Schedule.* 

. Sandal. 

. Silk.^ 

. Saracen. 

. Saltan. 

. Senna. 

. Smack. 

. Slab (Welsh ysfalt). 

. Shank (Anglo-Saxon ncanc). 

. Salute (Latin mhni ) 

. Shamrock (Irish smmrog.) 

. Sparrow.* 

. Shallow, shoal. 

. Talisman. 

. Taunt. 

. Typhoon. 

. Tax, task (Latiu taro). 

. Tall (Welsh fal). 

. Talc. 

. Tress.® 

. Tabrio. 

. Veterinary.® 

. Wood.’ 

. Waist (Welsh (jwasy). 

. Whim. 

. Zero (Spanish and Italian). 

. Zenith (Spanish zpnit). 


* 88 nsod in Aritlimetical works. 

> llnl'ixn scarJatn, French ^earlatc, German srhnrlach The Italian firnruatino 
yfcsh-C'lni’redj from Latin caro) became in V'onctian scarlatinn ; wliich suggests a 
Latin origin for the word. 

* Latiu sc/n;cLiZ(i, diminutiro o( schcila, scimlo; Greek Gorman 

schciilcii. 

“ Anglo-Saxon seolc; usually derived from Latin scfinnn, Greek aripiKSs, 2^- 

** Anglo-Saxon spcfti'wa, Iceliindic sporr, German sperJiiiij. 

® Italian treecin, French trc^isc, Sj)ani8h ti'cir.n ; by some derived from Greek 
Tplxa threefold, by others from Latin tnew, Greek epi^, hair. 

“ Latin veterinus s usually derived from veho. 

» Anglo-Saxon u’udu} Welsh gwtjdd. 




Art. II.—the ARCHITECTURE OP KASHMI'R 

T he ancient temples of Kasbmir form a small but complete 
series of exceeding interest. The date of their erection and 
the names of their founders have in some cases been recorded by 
contemporary annalists ; and by reference to these authenticated 
examples all the remainder can be accurately referred to their 
proper chronological order, if only attention be directed to some 
slight but obvious differences of constructural detail. The ruins, 
though not absolutely numerous, are sufficiently so to show the 
rise and development of the style with its ultimate debasement; 
while they are so far complete, or rather complementary to one 
another, that a restoration of such parts as time or fanaticism has 
destroyed can be mentally effected with almost absolute certainty. 
And further, not only is the style of architecture positively unique 
and of special historic significance, facts which appeal chiefly to 
the student, but its actual intrinsic beauty cannot fail to strike 
the most cursory observer. The scenery too, in which these ancient 
buildings are situated, is the most lovely in the world—now some 
lofty crag, as at M^rtaud, from which may be descried the whole 
extent of the Happy Valley ; now some grassy glade sloping down 
to the edge of a broad and rapid mountain stream, as at Payachh ; 
or again, as at Wangat, a savage glen, far from all human habitation, 
where the dense forests and towering precipices lend a more than 
religious gloom to the crumbling fanes, and the mighty river 
that rushes at their base only betrays its presence by the roar 
of its turbulent waters. In all, excepting perhaps the last named 
instance, these interesting buildings have the further advantage 
of accessibility ; for, as of old, the Jhelam with its vast connected 
system of lakes and canals forms the principal thoroughfare of the 
country, and has seen arise upon its banks each of the many 
capitals founded by successive lines of Hindfi dynasties. There, 
too, as a natural consequence, the most imposing temples were 
erected ; and their ruins may still be inspected by the summer 
tourist, if he merely stay the boat for a few moments as it lazily 
floats down with the current. 

However, in spite of these many concurrent causes, which 
might be expected to popularise the study of Kashmir antiquities, 
scarcely one of the 500 visitors who yearly flock across the 
Einatftlayas to avoid the summer heats of Hindfist^n, ever thinks 
of giving them a glance. And this in spite of the erinui which 
the most enthusiastic sportsman, the most listless of lotus-eaters, 
or the most fond admirer of beauty and the picturesque seldom 
fails to experienc^iiy^ii^eri;]^.^ resid^ce_ extends to the full 
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period of six months. The cause of this neglect is not hard to 
discover. An ancient buildiug, like a painting by one of the old 
masters, requires an educated taste for its appreciation ; without 
some slight smattering of technical knowledge the points of 
special interest are left unnoted and the mind receives only a con¬ 
fused impression, in which the accidents of time and decay pre¬ 
dominate over the essentials of constructive art and original design. 
In Europe the sight-seer accepts with unhesitating and generally 
well-placed confidence the art-criticisms of the familiar Murray : in 
Kashmir the only attempt at a guide-book is a little manual 
compiled by Dr. Ince, who was for two years stationed at Srinagar* 
as Medical Officer. It is an unpretending (though very high- 
priced) little book, and gives a variety of useful information with 
regard to prices and distances and such practical matters. It is 
especially characterized by the number and accuracy of the 
measurements which it contains ; the exact height and area of a 
bungalow chabutara, the precise depth and width of the water¬ 
courses in a pleasure-garden, are all carefully chronicled; while more 

jtv'lii g features in the landscape are left to speak for themselves. 
The remarks on the architecture of the country are curiously pre- 
scientitic ; the relative antiquity of Hindu and Muhammadan 
buildings is ordinarily reversed, while the temples of which it 
would be interesting to state the exact dimensions arc, from some 
obliquity of judgment, invariably left unmeasured, and are dis¬ 
missed with the summary remark that nothing is known about 
them. 

To this dictum of the Kashmir Murray may no doubt be attributed 
much of the absurdity, which frequently colours the impressions 
of a tourist on his return from the ruins of Martand. These he has 
visited, attracted by their greater local celebrity, or in consequence 
of his having seen in the plains the admirable photographic views 
of which they form the subject. But as they are the one solitary 
specimen of that style of architecture which has ever come under 
his observation, and as his only literary guide, backed probably by 
the ignorant cicerones on the spot, assures him that their origin 
is an utter mystery, he confidently ventures on the wildest theo¬ 
ries as to their date and object. One, struck by the familiar 
outline of the columns in the peristyle, ascribes their construction 
to European artists in the employ of the great Muhammadan 
Emperors during the 16tb and 17th centuries ; another, having 
learnt that Martand in some language or another, means * the 
sun’ assumes as an unquestionable fact that the architects ^ere 
Fireworshippers ; while a third, with a general impression of an 

* The writer would protest against * Sirinngger,’ which literally means 
tho way in which the name of ‘ Silly town.’ 
tiiia tur\n is vulgarly mis-^jK'lt 
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Israelitisli cast of face in the present inhabitants of the country 
and a vague reminiscence that there is a Takht-i-Sulaimdn or 
‘ Solomon’s throne' somewhere in the neighbourhood, declares it 
to be the original temple of the Jews.* All are unanimous in 
protesting that Uiadds cannot possibly have had any hand in its 
erection. 

It is obvious that theories so grotesquely remote from the 
truth could not be seriously propounded by persons of ordinary 
intelligence, if there did not exist some marked difference between 
Kashmiri and ordinary Hindu architecture. The difference is 
mainly attributable to Greek influence exercised by the long 
succession of Indo-Bactrian dynasties. A learned native member 
of the Asiatic Society has recently maintained that the invasion 
of Alexander had no more permanent effect upon Indian civilisa¬ 
tion than Lord Napier’s temporary occupation of Abyssinia upon 
the arts of that country. A journey from Calcutta to Srinagar 
is a costly specific to prescribe for the expulsion of an erroneous 
idea, but it would unquestionably prove efficacious. The colon¬ 
naded quadrangles that enclose the temples at Bhaniyiir, M^rtand 
and Avantipur find no parallel in any purely Indian cclifice, but 
correspond precisely with the Grecian peristyle and are un¬ 
doubtedly copied from it. The columns are all of uniform design, 
most nearly resembling the Doric order, with clearly defined base, 
.shaft and capital, each proportioned with reference to the diame¬ 
ter. A group of ordinary Hiudii columns presents a very differ¬ 
ent appearance ; there it is rare to find even two alike ; simplicity 
is eschewed in favour of the eccentric; and the more dissimilar 
any two pillars may be, the more suitable are they judged to 
stand in juxta-position. The principle is extended to the compo¬ 
nent parts of the same column ; thc.se also boar no definite 
proportion to one another ; in some cases a giant base supports 
a puny shaft and equally insignificant capital, in others a base 
is altogether wanting, while a companion pillar is constructed of 
two halves of utterly diverse design, each forming a perfect column 
by itself, and mounted the one upon the other. This last arrange¬ 
ment appears such an inexplicable vagary, that in one place 
where it occurs, viz.^ the Hind6 colonnade near the Kutb Minar 
at Delhi, architects are unable to decide whether the building, 
as we now see it, was so originally designed, or whether it is only 
a congeries of incongrous fragments taken from various temples 
and roughly put together by the Muhammadan dc.spoiIer, just as 
they first came to hand. The truth would appear to lie ^tween 

* However incruilible it may ap- of tlic ;tbuvu cueigoticatlly Ue- 

pear, it is a fact that tiie present funded, 
writer when iu Kashmir heard each 
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these two extreme views ; the colonnade has been reconstructed 
by the Muhammadans, but probably in close, though not always 
exact, accordance with the original design. This opinion is deriv¬ 
ed from the examination of an ancient but little-known Hindd 
building at Mah^ban in the Mathur^ district, where the pillars 
in the front row are each one shaft of uniform character ; while 
in the interior, which consists of four jparallel aisles, the same 
height is obtained by the combination of two smaller columns, 
one surmounting the other.* 

It is certain that most, and probable that all of the existing Kash¬ 
mir temples were dedicated to the worship of Siva, and enshrined 
merely a conical stone, the popular symbol of that divinity. Hence 
the smallness of their dimensions. The interior ot the cella, or sanc¬ 
tuary, is seldom more than 10 or 12 feet square; space ample enough 
for the simple form of adoration which alone is required by Maha- 
deva from his devotees, that they sprinkle water on the sacred 
.symbol, pace round it with measured steps, and finally crown it 
with a garland of flowers. The drain for the purpose of carrying 
off the waste water still exists in most of the temples, and is 
clearly part of the original structure, being a projecting corner 
from some one of the few enormous blocks of which the building is 
composed. In the Vaishnava shrines on the contrary there is a kind 
of public service, attended with music and chanting and necessitat¬ 
ing a much wider space for the accommodation of the worshippers; 
as may be seen in the stately fanes at Mathurd and Brinda-ban, 
which are quite on the scale of Christian churches. 

Owing to the great thickness of the walls and the massiveness 
of the plinth upon which the temples are raised, their exterior 
proportions are much more imposing than would be expected from 
the recital of so insignificant an interior area. Though less sugges¬ 
tive of Greek influence than the detached pillars of the colonnades, 
the pilasters with their definitely proportioned base, shaft and 
capital, the square architraves of the doorways and the triangular 
pediments that surmount them, but still more the chastened 
simplicity of outline, and the just subordination of merely 
decorative details are at a glance seen to bo classic rather than 
oriental. Beyond the points above enumerated, the resemblance 
ceases; the porches are curved into a bold trefoiled arch of similar 

* Some five or six j’cars ago an periutendeut of the Archtcological 
Archaeological Abstract of the autiqui- Survey. In neither of these reports 
ties of every district was compiled is there any mention of the Mahiiban 
by orders of Government; and in building, though it would be difficult 
the course of the present year a to find, not only in that district, but 
sumptuous work has appeared, which in the whole of Upper India, any 
professes to illustrate the architectu- aucicut remain of more singular 
ral antiquities of Mathurd aud its interest, 
neighbourhood, prepared by the Sii- 
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character with English Gothic of the First Pointed period, and tho 
roof instead of being flat and out of sight is a high-pitched pyramid, 
broken, however, into two compartments by a horizontal band 
carved with dentils and triglyphs. In short the adaptation of 
classic forms was complete just so far as the differences of climate 
and the conventionalities of religion allowed. In the sunny land 
of Greece, a roof was felc to be a useless encumbrance and therefore 
kept out of sight; on the snowy hills of Kashmir a substantial 
covering over head was above all things to be desired ; hence tho 
roof became a prominent feature in the design. In sculpture the 
influence of Greek art was unfelt, since the archaic representations 
of the deity were too sacred to admit of modification and were 
reproduced in all their primitive rudeness in niches and on 
panels moulded with the must artistic grace. Nor is this discor¬ 
dance in design any matter for surprise : the very same feeling 
may be seen at work in the present day. On the bank of the 
Ganges at Mirzapur, a most exquisite ghat has been for some 
years past in course of erection. The architect with the true 
assimilating genius of the great mediasval builders, has blended 
into one harmonious composition, details that he has borrowed 
both from Saracenic and Gothic art, and so incorporated them in 
a basis of Hindd design that the gradation from the one style to 
the other is absolutely imperceptible, and the effect uniform and 
eminently beautiful. Yet the divinities enthroned in this artistic 
shrine, being copied from the indigenous models at Jagannath, 
are as coarse and barbarous as the fetiches of the most degraded 
South Sea islanders. 

In all the Kashmir temples, except Martand, the cella forms tho 
entire building. In some examples there is an open doorway on each 
of the four sides, in others only one, facing east or west, such a 
position enabling the rays either of the rising or setting sun to 
fall full upon the idol. In both cases the exterior effect is the 
same; when there is only a single entrance, the porch above it 
may be made slightly more prominent, but on each of the other 
faces is a similar erection, though the doorway within it is closed. 
At the larger of the two Pathan temples the projection of these 
pseudo-porches is so considerable that they form deep niches or 
rather shallow chambers, in each of which was once a lingam. 

As the country population of Kashmir is almost exclusively 
Muhammadan,* the visitor in reply to any enquiries on the spot will 

* The modern language of Kashmfr borders of its own native home. In 
would be a most interesting study for its origin it is a Prdkrit dialect of tlie 
the philologist; as beyond what may Sanskrit, and the number of directly 
be learnt from a few very imperfect Sanskrit words still in common use 
vocabularies which have appeared in have a very odd sound coming from 
the journal of the Asiatic Society, it the mouth of Muhammadans. Tu 
is absolutely unknown beyond the retaliation for the corruption of 
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probably be told that the building is only an old hk&t-khdna, or idol- 
house, and therefore, as is implied, quite unworthy of any notice 
on the part of a true follower of the prophet. If the guide is 
of somewhat higher intelligence, he will say it was the work of 
giants of old, the Pandus,* meaning the heroes of the Mahabhi^rata ; 
but beyond this it is impossible to advance. Fortunately we are 
not left in this matter at the mercy of local tradition or baseless 
speculation. The only historical work that exists in the whole 
vast range of Sanskrit literature is, by a wonderful chance, a chronicle 
of Kashmir, entitled the Raja Tarangini. In this the principal 
temples erected by many of the kings briefly noted and may 
with tolerable certainty be identified with existing remains. 

This identification was first made by General (then Captain) 
Cunningham, in an article contributed to thejournal of the Asiatic 
Society in 1848, wherein he gives full descriptions and sketches 
of the temples at the Takht-i-Sulaiman, Bhaumajo, Payachb, ^ 
Martand, Avantipur, Pathan, and Pandrathan A supplementary 
notice by the Rev. W. G. Cowie appeared in the same journal in 
1806. To both these scholars the present writer is largely in¬ 
debted, though he has himself also personally examined all the 
temples and places which he now proceeds to describe. 

The earliest of all the temples is said to be that crowning the 
Takht-i-Sulaimdn. This hill rises to the height of 1,000 feet above 
the plain and overlooks the town of Srinagar which spreads away 
to the foot of the opposite but somewhat lower eminence called 
the Hari Parbat.f The first religious edifice on this commanding 
site was built by Jaloka, the son of the great Buddhist convert 
Asoka, about 200 B.C. In all probability there is not a fragment 
of this now remaining, Tho temple was subsequently rebuilt and 
dedicated to Jyoslitesvara, a title of Mahadeva, by Raja Gopaditya, 
who reigned from 238 to 253 A.D. To this date may be ascribed 
the low enclosing wall and the plinth of the existing temple, but 
all the superstructure is evidently modern or greatly modernized. 


Persian words by Hindds in India 
who pronoun.'ft the letter s as a /, 
the Muhaniiiiadans in Kashmir 
convert ail the Sanskrit palattils in¬ 
to sibilants and vice v&rad ; thus 
gaehh Sanskrit for ‘go,’ becomes 
gazh* and ‘ s«»’for ‘fliii’ ‘he is' be¬ 
comes ‘ c/i/a'.’ 

• The Mahivbh&rata repre.sent3 the 
fire sous of Pdndu as reared in the 
neighbourhood of the Himdlayas, 
and subsequently brought thence 
to their ancestral ciipital of ILastiiia- 
pura or Delhi (Adi Parra II. 64). So 


too Ptolemy in his Geography fixes 
the countiy of the Pdndus in the 
vicinity of the Yitasta, the 

Jhelara. 

t The Hari Parbat, as is ohrious, 
derives its name from the Hindd God 
Hari or Vishnu, of whom there is a 
rock-cut sculpture on one side of tho 
hill. Bernier, who. whatever his merits 
as a writer, was certainly no philo¬ 
logist, thought it denoted ‘ the green 
monntaiu.’ So modern visitors to 
Srinagar convert Hari-siuli-Bdgh into 
Harrison Bdgh. 
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Of more interest and in much more perfect preservation is tho 
small cave-temple at Bliauinajo. It stands at the far end of a 
natural but artificially enlarged fissure in the limestone cliff, 
which rises from the bank of the Lidar at the mouth of the valley, 
bearing the same name, about half a mile from the village of 
Bliavau. The entrance to the cavern, which is more than 00 feet 
above the level of the river, is carved into an architectural doorway 
and a gloomy passage 50 feet in length, leads from it to the door 
of the temple. It is a simple cella, 10 feet square, exterior 
dimensions, raised on a boldly moulded plinth and approached 
by a short flight of stops. The square doorway is flanked by 
two round-headed niches despoiled of their statues, and is sur¬ 
mounted by a high triangular pediment reaching to the apex of 
the roof, with a trefoiled tympanum. There is no record nor tradi¬ 
tion as to tho time of erection ; but from the absence of all orna- 
■ mentation and the simple character of the roof, which appears to 
be a rudimentary copy in stone of the ordinary sloping timber 
roof of the country, it may with great probability be inferred 
that this is the earliest perfect specimen of a Kashmir temple and 
dates from the first or second century of the Christian era. 

Close by is another cave of still greater extent, but with no 
architectural accessories; and about half a mile further up the 
valley at the foot of the cliff arc two temples, the larger of which 
has been converted into a Muhammadan tomb. Both arc to a 
considerable extent copies of the cave-temple, but may be of much 
later date. 

The little shrine at Payachh comes next in point of autiViuity 
and in intrinsic beauty and elegance of outline is far superior 
to all the existing remains of similar dimensions. The tra¬ 
veller, Vigne, regarded it as tho most modern of all, but 
apparently from no more solid reason than its excellent pre¬ 
servation. This however may be explained by its retired situa¬ 
tion, at the foot of a high table-land which separates It by 
an interval of 5 or 6 miles from the bank of the Jhelam, and 
by the marvellous solidity of its construction. The cella, which 
is only 8 feet square and has an open doorway on each of the 
four sides, is composed of only ten stones : the four corners being 
each a single stone, the sculptured tympanums over the doorways 
four others, while two more compose the pyramidal roof, tho 
lower of these being an enormous mass, 8 feet sc^uare by 4 feet in 
Ijcight. It has been ascribed by General Cunningham, on grounds, 
which, in the absence of any positive authority either way, may 
be taken as adequate to King Narendraditya, who reigned from 
483 to 490 A.D. The sculptures over the doorways are coarsely 
executed, in comparison with tbe artistic finish of the purely 
architectural details, and are much defaced, but apparently 
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represent Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and the goddess Durga. The 
interior is still occupied by a large stone lingam, and from the 
water-drain and the bulls carved on the smaller pilasters of the 
doorways, it is evident that this was the original intention. 

Of somewhat later date arc the temples at Wdugat. These are in 
two groups, situated at the distance of a few hundred yards from 
each other, aud consisting respectively of six and eleven distinct 
buildings. In close proximity is a sacred spring called Nag-bal,* and 
by it the footpath leads up the heights of Eara-mukh to the 
mountain-lake of Qanga-bal, a celebrated place of pilgrimage. 
It is probable that the temples were erected at different times by 
returning pilgrims, as votive offerings after successful accomplish¬ 
ment of the hazardous ascent. They stand at the head of a 
narrow glen, traversed by the rapid stream of the Kanknai, high 
up on the precipitous mountain-side, in the midst of dense jungle 
and towering pine-trees, with no abode of man nearer than the 
little hamlet of Wdngat, which is at a distance of three miles. 
The luxuriant forest-growth has overthrown and buried almost 
completely several of the smaller temples ; on the summit of the 
largest a tall pine has taken root and rises straight from the 
centre in rivalry of the original finial. The architecture is of a 
slightly more advanced type than at Payachh, the most striking 
feature being the bold projection and lofty trefoiled arches of the 
lateral porches. 

Of very similar character, but in more perfect preservation, is 
the temple at Bhaniydr. This is much better known, since it 
stands on the very edge of the high-road leading from Murree to 
Srinagar, about a mile and a half from the village of Naushahra. 
The actual shrine is a cella of larger dimensions than usual, being 
13| feet square in the interior, with walls 6| feet thick, supported 
on a basement 4 feet square of singularly noble proportions. It 
is the earliest example that still retains its original enclosure, a 
cloistered quadrangle measuring 145 by 120 feet. Though the 
finer touches of the chisel have been effaced by time, the colon¬ 
nade is in other respects almost peifect. The wall is pierced by 
a series of pedimented and trefoiled arches, forming shallow re¬ 
cesses for the accommodation of priests and pilgrims, and in front 
of each pier is a circular column attached to the intablature by 
a short transverse architrave. The central gateway is of similar 
character with the temple-porches, and has a pair of lofty detached 

* Ndg being originally a ‘ serpent’ ‘water’ or a direct formation fTom 
or ‘ water-god’has come in Kashmir the root val, ‘to hasten.’ Taking 
to denote simply a ' spring, ’ as in hal in its common sense of ‘ strength,’ 
the name of the place Var-n&g. it finds a curious parallel in the Eng- 
This too is the significance of hal^ lisli north-country use of ‘ force ’ for 
which is either a corruption of Vdri, a water-fall. 
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columns on either face, and in the centre a cross*waU closed by a 
wooden door. This plan of having the door not flash with either 
wall, but at an equal distance from both, under the centre of the 
gateway, is to be observed also at M&rtand and Avantipur. It 
has an obvious advantage in affording shelter to persons claiming 
either admission or exit, and the artistic effect is excellent 
A few miles further on the road is another temple of similar 
character, but originally, as it would seem, of more elaborate 
design. Here, however, the surrounding colonnade, if it ever exist* 
ed, has entirely disappeared, and only the blank wall remains. 

The celebrated temple of M^rtand is the next to claim attention, 
and is of far more imposing dimensions than any other existing ex¬ 
ample; It alone possesses in addition to the cella, or sanctuary, a 
choir and nave, or to give them their Sanskrit terms, and 

arddha-mandwpcL. The nave is 18 feet square, and the total length 
of the building 63 feet. The sanctuary alone is left entirely 
bare; the two other compartments are lined with rich panelling 
and sculptured niches. The roof has been completely removed, 
and lies in vast masses round the walls of the building; it is cal¬ 
culated that the height cannot have been less than 75 feet The 
western entrance, approached by a wide flight of steps now encum¬ 
bered with ruins, is surmounted by a magnificent trefoiled arch and 
flanked by two side-chapels, once connected with the nave by the 
extension of their roof over the narrow intervening passage. On 
the other sides of the temple are similar lofty arches, with closed 
doorways below. The pillared quadrangle, which is 220 by 142 
feet in dimensions, varies in no essential point from that at Bha- 
niyar, but the carving is rather more elaborate. There are in all 
84 columns, a singularly appropriate number in a temple of the 
sun ; if, as is supposed, the number 84 is accounted sacr^ by the 
Hindis in consequence of its being the multiple of the number 
of days in the week with the number of signs in the Zodiac. The 
colonnade is distinctly recorded in the Raja Tarangini as the work 
of the famous king Lalitdditya, who reigned from 693 to 729 A.D. 
From the same authority we gather, though the interpretation of 
the verses is considerably disputed, that the temple itself was 
built ^ by Ranaditya^ and the side-chapels, or at least one of them, 
by his queen Amrita-prabha. The date of Ran^ditya’s reign is 
iijvolyed in some obscurity, but the safest conclusion is that he 
died in the first half of the 5th century after Christ 

On the right bank of the Jhelam, about half-way between the 
towns of Srinagar and IsUmib4d, stood the capital of the famous 
king Avanti-varmma, which he called after his own name Avan- 
tipur. Here he founded two temples : one before his accession to the 
throne, the other and larger one subsequently. Both were dedi¬ 
cated to Mahildeva, the former under the title of Awanti-swami 


D 
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the latter under that of Avantiswara. His reign extended from 
the year 864 to 883 A. D. The two temples are now shapeless 
masses of ruins, but the gateways of both are standing and the 
colonnade of the smaller temple, which had been completely bu¬ 
ried under ground, has recently been partially excavated. The 
style corresponds with that of the Martand quadrangle ; but the 
serai-attached pillara of the arched recesses are enriched with 
elaborate carving of very varied character, while the large detached 
columns are somewhat less elegantly proportioned. 

It is recorded in the Rdja Tarangiui that Sankara Yarmma, who 
succeeded Avanti Varmma and reigned from 883 to 901 A.D. in 
conjunction with his queen Sugandha, dedicated to Mabadeva 
under the titles of Sankara Gauresa and Sugandhesvara—two tem¬ 
ples at his new capital of Sankara-pura. This town is identified 
with the modern Pathan, where beside the highway leading from 
Srinagar to Bdrahmiila, two stately temples are still standing. 
Each is a simple cella; but in the larger one, as already noted, 
the side porches are so deep as to constitute separate chambers. 
In both the architecture is of the same character as at Mdrtand, 
and of equal excellence. Here and there the carving is as sharp 
and fresh as if executed yesterday, but there are many ominous 
cracks in the walls, and if the forest trees which have taken root 
in these crevices are allowed to remain and spread, the total des¬ 
truction of both buildings is imminent. 

Such a fate has already overtaken a most interesting temple, 
situated on a diminutive island called the Lanka at the entrance 
of the Walur lake. It was constructed on a plan entirely different 
from that of any other existing example, being a square (34 feet 
in dimension) with a single porch or nartbex on the south side, 
projecting 6 feet beyond the walls of the cella. The exterior was 
ornamented with arcades of trefoiled niches in two tiers. These 
are so Gothic in character that they might be transferred without 
incongruity to the walls of an English cathedral. The island is 
a dense mass of jungle ; and the forest trees, which have already 
displaced great part of the massive masonry, threaten soon to 
bring down all the remainder. There appears once to have been 
a surrounding colonnade, as a large number of fluted pillars are 
lying about, but none in situ. 

The temple of Pdudrathan, the last in tlie main series, is, next 
to Mdrtand, the best known of all, in consequence of its close 
promixity to the capital. It stands in the centre of a small pond, 
in ordinary seasons about 4 feet deep in the water. Access to the 
interior is therefore a matter of some difficulty, which is unfor¬ 
tunate, since the domed roof is well worth inspection, being covered 
with sculpture of such purely classic design, that any uninitiated 
person wlw saw a cup}^ of it on paper would at once take it for a 
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sketch from a Greek or Roman original. The temple is 18 feet 
square, with a projecting portico on each side, and displays in a 
confused exuberance of decoration, more especially the repetition 
of pediment within pediment and trefoil within trefoil, clear indi¬ 
cations of later date. It was erected, during the reign of King 
F^rtha, who governed Kashmir from 913 to 921 A.D., by his Prime 
Minister Meru, who dedicated it to Mahadeva under the title of 
Meru-varddhana-swami. The ground about it was then occupied 
by the original city of Srinagar; the modern name FIndratliau 
being a corruption of the Sanskrit Purdnadhish-th^na, i.e., * the 
old capital.* The seat of Government had been transferred to the 
present site by King Pravarasena IT. nearly 500 years before the 
foundation of the temple ; but the old city was not entirely desert¬ 
ed till its destruction by fire in the reign of Abhimanyu, about 
the year 960 A.D. The conflagration was so violent that, excepting 
the temple, which was protected by the water about it, no other 
building escaped. There are in the neighbourhood some few 
fragmentary remains, which General Cunningham, more than 20 
years ago, amused himself by piecing together and reconstructing 
with a wildness of imagination which his present mature judg¬ 
ment would be far from endorsing. The remains are simply as 
follows ;—First, two large lingams, one 6 feet high, erect and entire ; 
tlic other broken into three pieces, the lower part polygonal, the 
upper round with conical top, which together made up a height of 
16 feet. Near these, which are separated from each other by a 
short interval, is a huge mass of stone, being the feet and legs, as 
high as the knees, of a colossal seated figure, probably a Buddhist 
image. At some little distance beypnd this, an isolated crag has 
been cut as it stood into some sculptured form, apparendv a 
chaumukhi, i.e., a square pillar with a figure on each face. But 
the rock has been overthrown, broken into three pieces and so 
defaced by the action of fire that it is impossible to speak positively 
as to the original design. Of the three fragments one, the base, 
is still attached to and forms part of the natural rock. These 
four perfectly distinct objects, viz., the two lingams, the seated 
Buddha, and the rock-cut chaumukhi were combined by Captain 
Cunningham into a gigantic phallic pillar, with the heads and 
feet of four figures showing at the base and centre of the column, 
while their bodies were made to disappear into the polygonal 
shaft of the larger lingam. 

On the margin of the beautiful lake of Manas-bal is another 
small temple, about 6 feet square, sunk like that at Pandrathau 
to some depth in the water. Strange, as it may appear, there 
is good reason to suppose that ail the Kashmir temples, not 
even excepting M^rtaud, were originally surrounded % artificial 
lakes. This alone can explain the silting up of the Avautipur 
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quadrangle. The water was probably conveyed from an exterior 
reservoir into the courtyard, which was flooded to the depth of 
two or three feet, partially covering the plinth of the temple 
while a stone footway was carried on masonry supports over the 
water round the margin of the colonnade, and from the temple- 
door to the entrance gateway. The object of this curious arrange¬ 
ment was to propitiate the ndgaa, or water-spirits, the primitive 
divinities of the country. In proof of the prevalent ophiolatry 
may be adduced the ancient slabs sculptured with figures of snakes 
which are still occasionally to be seen worked up into the walls 
of modem buildings. There is one at the temple-ghlLtofBijbihdra; 
but perhaps the most curious of all is at the village of Changes 
on the Bhimbar route into Kashmir, where among a number of 
small lingams under a pipal tree is a rudely carved slab re¬ 
presenting a serpent with its long coils spreading over the whole 
length of the stone, and a devotee with clasped hands standing 
below. Abul Fazl speaks of nearly 700 figures of ndgas, or 
serpent gods, existing in his time in Kashmir. 

One peculiarity of temple architecture yet remains to be 
noticed ; and that is the' occurrence here and there throughout 
the country of miniature models of temples, constructed in each 
case out of a single stone. The visitor to Kashmir by the Fir- 
Panchdl road passes one half-way between Shapiyun and Bdmu ; 
there is another at Kohil near P4yachh; a third built up into the 
embankment of the canal called the Nali Mar, and two more 
in the City Lake, often completely under water and hence much 
worn and defaced. In all these examples, though the interior 
area can scarcely be so much as a foot square, the similitude to 
an actual temple is carried out in every architectural detail. 
But near the village of Fathan, beside the great highway from 
B£rahmfila to Srinagar, are two such models, which are not 
hollowed out in the interior at all; the place of the open door¬ 
way being occupied by a sculptured panel. 

Though a Hindd dynasty continued to reign in Kashmir till the 
beginning of the 14th century; and temples, as there is every 
reason to suppose, were erected by the later princes of the line, 
no less than by their predecessors ; still the most modern example 
extant of the true Kashmir style is, as we have already mentioned, 
the temple at Pdndratban, founded so far back as the year 920 A.D. 
The fact may be thus explained. From the year 960 A.D., the 
site of the capital was fixed permanently at Srinagar, and as a 
natural consequence the great majority of the more modern 
temples would be erected in that neighbourhood. Thus they 
were the first to fall victims to the intolerant zeal of the Muham¬ 
madan conquerors, by whom Srinagar was maintained as the 
principal seat of Government. The destruction was mainly 
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a^mplished during the Hrat few years of the 15th century by 
Sikandar, the fifth in succeasiou of the new line of sovereigns, who 
himself adopted and is uniformly known to posterity by tlio 
distinctive title of Bhvl-shilcan, ie,, the Iconoclast, it was bis 
boast to have demolished every temple in Kashmir; a boast which 
the still-existing remains clearly convict of falsehood, if by Kashmir 
is intended the whole country of that name; but possibly true 
enough if applied only to the city of Srinagar, or Kashmir Kh5s, 
as it is frequently designated. The stone embankments, which 
line the river on either side in its course through the city, are 
very largely composed , of sculptured masses, plinths, cornices, 
pediments and friezes; the tomb of Sikandar's queen is construct¬ 
ed on a base, and with materials, of Hindfi architecture; and in the 
suburb of Naushahra are some gracefully designed columns, and 
the walls of one square temple partially standing. But beyond 
these mere fragments there is not a vestige of any ancient building 
within the city bounds. The subsequent conversion of the great 
mass of the people to the faith of Isl&m was so rapid, and the 
repression of the miserable remnant who still adhered to their 
ancestral superstitions so determined, excepting only the one 
tolerant reign of the good king Zain-ul-abd-din,* that thenceforth 
no Uindfi temples were either built or restored, and the ancient 
art soon fell into absolute desuetude and oblivion. Judging from 
the many fragments that remain built up into walls and bridges, 
we may conclude that the style had greatly deteriorated prior to 
its violent extinction; a profusion of coarse sculpture havipg 
superseded the chastened architectural forms of an earlier 
period. 

As may have been gathered from the preceding sketch, the 
kings of Kashmir, like most oriental potentates, delighted to 
transfer the seat of Government to some spot of their own selec¬ 
tion, and to commemorate the fact by the designation imposed upon 
the new city. Of these ephemeral capitals little now remains 
beyond the name ; and that in many cases so distorted by corrupt 
pronunciation, that it is difficult to recognise its identity. It is 
probable that private dwellings were always, as they still are, 
mainly constructed of wood, and therefore subject to periodic des¬ 
truction by fire ; the massive temples may have resisted the fiames, 
but only to be demolished some centuries later by the Muham- 

* It was in honour of this king to a misconception of the work, and 
that the third section of the Sanskrit to its insertion among the religious 
Chronicle of Kashmir, written in the literature of the Jaini sect. The 
reign of Zaina’s grandson Fath Kh&n, Muhammadan Soverignls title is dim- 
received from its author, Sri Vara guised by its Ndgari dress almost 
Pandit^ this name of Sri Jaiua beyond recognition into SrlJainoll- 
Taraujini. This name has often led abha dfn 
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madan. The two great lodo-Scythian princes and brothers, 
Huvishka and Kanishka, are among the earliest whose foundations 
can be traced. The site of Huvishka-pura is perpetuated by 
the tiny hamlet of Ushkara on the left bank of the Jhelam, 
immediately opposite Barahm6ia ; and the remains of a Buddhist 
btwpa, erected at a much later period by King Lalitaditya, may still 
be seen there. A few miles higher up the stream was the com¬ 
panion city of Kanishka-pura, which is still a considerable village. 
On the modern maps it appears as Kanisapoora, but in ordinary 
parlance the name is shortened to Kanikpur, and on the spot 
itself to K^npoor. General Cunningham in his Ancient Geography 
of India has identified Kanishka-pura with K&npur (or Khaupur) 
Sar^e at the other end of the valley. But in this he is unquestion¬ 
ably mistaken.* Without a single exception—unless the present be 
one—all the ancient capitals were built in the close vicinity of 
water ; whereas Khdnpur Sar^e stands on a high and comparative¬ 
ly barren plateau at a considerable distance from any spring or 
stream. As it formed one of the stages on the old imperial road 
from Bhimbar to Srinagar, a sarfie was built there for the recep¬ 
tion of the royal corthge, and outside its walls a few miserable 
huts may still be seen to cluster ; but there is no local tradition 
nor anything in the neighbourhood to indicate greater importance 
in times past. Until its identification with the capital of Ka¬ 
nishka, the name was invariably, and it would seem correctly, 
written Khanpur; probably it dates >only from the erection of the 
sarae, which first rendered it necessary to attach a distinctive 
appellation to so remote and unattractive a locality. 

The only important town on the bank of the Jhelam between 
B^rahmdla and Srinagar is Sdpur, the ancient Surapura, built 
in the reign of Avanti Varmma by his minister Sura, on the site 
of the still more ancient Kambuva. To avoid the necessity of 
crossing the dangerous Walfir Lake, through which flows the main 
stream of the Jhelam, a navigable canal was constructed in very 
early times to connect Sfirpur with Srinagar. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this canal two ancient cities were founded. The first, 
Parih&sapura, was built in the reign* of Lalitaditya, but would 
seem to have been merely an occasional royal residence, and in 
the next generation was altogether deserted. The second city, 
Jayapura, founded by Lalitaditya’s grandson Jayapida, is identified 
by the name of its citadel, which survives, though ail traces of the 


* The present writer is so largely preted as simply the necessary result 
indebted to General Cunningh^’s of independent research, and not as 
^vious i^earches in the field of implying any captious wish to impugn 
Kashmir archseology, that he trusts tlie general accuracy of the observa- 
the occasional expression of a differ- tions, or soundness of the conclusions, 

f • • ’ . “ .. .. . ... 
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city have disappeared. It is recorded in the Eaj4 Tarnngini that 
immediately after the transfer of the capital, the god Krishna 
appeared in a dream to the king and admonished him to raise in 
the lake, near the town, a fort, which should bear the name of 
Srtdwdravati, in remembrance of the place where Krishna himself 
had once reigned on earth. The fort was built and the name 
given; but in this case the vox •po'pyXi was stronger than the 
vox dei. The chronicler notes that in his time every one called 
it the Inner Fort, * abhyarUara hotta ;* and strangely enough, 
to this very day after the lapse of 1,100 years, the village which 
marks the site bears the name of Antar-kot. The town bad not 
l)een in existence a single century when it was destroyed by San¬ 
kara- Varmma (883-901 A. I).), who employed the materials in the 
construction of his new capital Sankarapura, better known as 
Patlian, or the Pass. This latter name it acquired either from 
being the centre of the thoroughfare which connects the two ends 
of the valley, or as standing at the head of a small canal which 
led straight into the upper stream of the Jlielam * It is now only 
during a very few weeks in the year, when the rivers are flooded 
by the sudden melting of the snows, that this passage is navigable; 
and no doubt the uncertainty of communication was the cause 
that contributed most to the rapid abandonment of Sankara- 
Varrama’s foundation. 

The present city of Srln^f^ as already mentioned, was built 
by king Pravara-8ena II. beginning of the 6‘th century ; but 
at the time of the visit oi^e famous Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Thsang in 631, and indeed nearly three centuries later, the ancient 
capital of the same name was also standing on the spot now 
known as Pandrathan, and may have extended as far as P^ntha- 
Rok, two miles higher up the stream, where are the remains of a 
stone-bridge. 

Between Srinagar arid Avantipur, wliere the royal founder is 
commemorated by the ruins of his two magnificent temples, stood 
the town of Padraapura, now corrupted to Painpur, built during 
the reign of Vrihaspati (804- to 816 A.D.), by the king’s uncle 
Padma. At the same time a shrine was dedicated to Mahadeva 
under the title of Padmaswami, of which there remain two 
fluted pillars from the colonnade and the basement of the central 
edifice. 

A few miles above F^mpur on the opposite bank of the river, 
is the small village of K^kapur; a name which possibly may be 
a corruption of Khagendrapura. If so, this would be the oldest 

* As a pai’allel instance, the same lage of Kohdla on the Murree route, 
name of I'athan is ordinarily used in where a bridge across the J^elara 
the neighbourhood to denote the vil- connects Kashmir with the Panjab. 
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historical site ia Kashmir, as king Khagendra flourished in the 
5 th century before Christ. There are some ruins on the spot, but 
^ deeply buried in the ground that without an excavation it is 
impossible to ascertain their character or antiquity. 

Before reaching the modern town of lsi&mdb4d, where the river 
ceases to be navigable, one other village is passed which claims 
a word of notice, viz.^ Latapur, the representative of the ancient 
Laliti-pura, founded by king Lalitaditya (693 to 729 A.D.). There 
is nothing actually on the spot beyond its name to indicate its 
history, but at the neighbouring village of Lidar are two temples, 
one surrounded by water, which probably date from the 7th or 
8th century.* 

For more than 250 years, that is to say, from 1326 to 1587, 
Kashmir was an independent Muhammadan State ; but the archi¬ 
tectural history of this lengthened period is almost an absolute 
blank. It appears to have been in a special manner an age 
of wooden construction. The change of religion necessitated the 
hasty erection of buildings for public worship on a much 
larger scale than had been required by Hindd ritual; wood 
was abundant and easily ' worked ; hence its substitution for 
stone; and the fashion, having once set in, continued to spread 
after the occasion for it had ceased. To this period may be 
ascribed the original foundation of the two largest ecclesiastical 
edifices in Kashmir, viz.y the Jama Masjid and the Idgah ; though 
undoubtedly both were extensively repaired, if not actually re¬ 
built, in later times. The Jama Masjid is a cloistered quadrangle 
about 360 feet square, with a low tower and spire in the centre of 
each face. Only the exterior wall is of masonry; the cloisters 
are divided into several aisles by slender circular pillars, each of 
which, even under the higher central compartments, is a single 
deodir tree. The effect of this winter forest of tall bare pines 
is unquestionably striking; but whatever beauty it poss^ses is 
due not to art, but to the natural grandeur of the forest, which 
has been simply trimmed and transplanted from the mountain 
side to its present position. The Idgah is a building of precisely 
similar character, being a vast oblong hall, divided into five aisles 
by tall rows of deodars supported on small stone bases. 

It was in the reign of Shahab-ud-dIn (1360 to 1386 A.D.) that 
the famous Saiyid All Hamadaai fled into Kashmir and founded 
an ascetic order of monks, who so rapidly increased in numbers. 

* This village site would appear ed at liedari a large agrahdra or 
to be of the roost remote antiquity ; Bcfthmauiciil establialimeut, and in 
since it is recorded in the Ildj& its neighbourhood a town called 
Tarangini 1. 87 that king Lava the Lolora, lu which were a kror minus 
SSth m descent from Gonarda II, 16 lakhs (that is, 84^00,000) stone 
the contemporary of Krishna, found- houses. 
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that after the lapse of a century their solitary cells were to be 
found scattered over every part of the country. From the time 
of the annexation by the Mughal Emperors they began to diminish, 
and gradually became extinct; but Abul Fazl estimated them as 
amounting in his day to 2,000. On the spots, where the most 
famous of these holy men had taught and died, shrines were 
erected to preserve both their memory and their mortal remains ; 
and to this day there is scarcely a village in Kashmir which has 
not one of these ziydnjiJts, as they are called. Ordinarily each 
ziydrat is the tomb of the saint whose name it bears ; but in some 
cases of special sanctity several buildings in different localities 
commemorate the same personage, and so correspond precisely 
with Christian chapels. In ground plan they are identical with 
the chhatras^ or Hindh monumental pavilions, of Upper India; 
the only difference is in the material, the chhatraa being of 
masonry, while the ziydrats are invariably of wood. The cella is 
a barah-dai'i, or square building with three arches on each side, 
twelve in all, enclosed in an open cloister. The arches of the cella, 
excepting the one reserved fur a doorway, are filled in with 
reticulated tracery; while the cloister shows a profusion of rich 
and often elegant carving in its rounded pillars, the spaodrils of 
its Saracenic arches, and the quaint brackets that support the 
wide>spreading eaves. Strangely enough, cousidering ordinary 
Muhammadan prejudices on the subject, it is not uncommon to 
find rude figures of birds and other animals intermingled with 
conventional foliage and arabesques. The carving is generally 
flat and shallow ; but in some of the earlier examples, and nota¬ 
bly in an old ruined ziydrat near the village of Chakoti on the 
Murree route, the cusps of the arches and other parts of 
the design are as deeply moulded as in the best period of English 
Gothic. From the centre of the sloping roof, in place of 
Hiudfi hjilaa or fiuial, rises a slender gabled spire surmounted by 
a gilded vane. This gleaming among the trees on the mountain¬ 
side often imparts a special grace and touch as it were of civilisa¬ 
tion to an otherwise savage landscape. The most famous ziydrala 
are those of Hamadani at Srinagar, of Baba Pam Rishi below 
Gultnarg, of N4r-ud-diu* at the village of Chrar, and of Shukrud-din 
on a hill overlooking the Waldr Lake. All must have been origin¬ 
ally erected soon after the death of the personages they comme¬ 
morate, that is to say, in or about the loth century. Owing to the 
comparatively perishable nature of the material employed, it is 

* Ndr-ud-din was tlie autlior of a have been of very fabulous character, 
history of Kashmir written in the judgiuj^ from the extraordinary ex- 
language of the <^uutry and called tracts made from it by Uadia-ud-dlu 
the Mir-u&ma. It is not now iu exis- iuhisGohari AlamTohfatusdh&hl,the 
teuce, but the uarrulive appears to last of the Muhammudau chrouiclvs* 
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probable that in no case is there much, if any, of the original 
fabric remaining ; but there can be no doubt that all repairs were 
conducted with close adherence to the first design. Many of the 
houses erected in Srinagar at the present day have the window 
frames and arches of the verandahs filled in with graceful reticu¬ 
lated tracery ; but over this it is the universal custom to paste 
broad sheets of old English newspapers A subdued light is thus 
obtained for the interior, but the effect outside is hideously ragged. 

The picturesque wooden bridges, which span the Jhelain, are 
traditionally ascribed to this same period of independent Mu¬ 
hammadan rule. One of them is still called the Zaina-kadal in 
memory of king Zainulabd-din, in whose reign it was first con¬ 
structed. The piers are formed by layers of closely placed deodar 
trunks, resting on a foundation of uncemented stones enclosed 
in a triangular wooden frame. The layers are put alternately 
length and cross ways, and each projects slightly beyond the 
one immediately beneath it. Thus the interval between the 
piers narrows as they ascend, till other deod^Lr trunks can be laid 
across from one to the other, forming the roadway. 

With the absorption of Kashmir into the Mughal Empire, the 
age of masonry returned, but now in the form of brick rather 
than of stone. The new buildings were intended exclusively for 
the use of the sovereign, w'ho made the countrv an occasional 
summer residence, and are all characterized by a vastness of 
dimensions and a roughness of finish, which place them in sin¬ 
gular contrast with the minutely elaborated creations of Hindd art. 
They fall under the three heads of saracs, garden palaces and 
mosques. The sarties occur at intervals along the old imperial 
rt)a(l which leads through the Himalayas from Hindustan to 
Kashmir across the heights of the Pir Panchal. They are strong 
fort-like buildings, with high gateways and hattlemented walls 
enclosing one or more open courts with a series of vaulted 
chambers and one row of apartments of greater pretensions 
facing the principal entrance. The surrounding scenery, 
which is often exceedingly wild and solitary, invests them with 
an air of grandeur ; but they are utilitarian rather than artistic 
edifices. 

The sites of the summer-palaces on the margin of the City Lake 
and at Varndg and Achhi-bal, are some of the most lovely spots 
in all Kashmir, and attest an exquisite appreciation of the 
picturesque combined with admirable skill in landscape gardening 
on the part of those by whom the selection was made. In tlie 
pavilion at the Shdhlimar garden are some magnificent columns 
of polished marble ; but judging from the comparative meanness 
of the building to which they are attached, it may be inferred 
«that they were the spoils of some Hindu temple. It is indeed 
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distinctly so stated by tlie traveller Bernier writing in the reign 
of Aurangzeb. Either they were brought from the neighbouring 
city of Srinagar, or, it may be, were floated down tlie Jhelam from 
Avantipur, where not a single pillar now remains in situ of the 
magnificent colonnade erected by king Avantivarmma in connection 
with his great temple. Many of these beautiful pillars have been 
greatly disfigured w'ithiii the last few years by the inscriptions of 
certain gentlemen of Her Majesty’s Services, who have chosen this 
easy but barbarous inode of immortalising their names. They 
could scarcely deny their own handwork, and it would surely Ihj 
merely an act of justice to account them responsible for the wilful 
damage they have committed. 

Three mosques of hewn and polished stone were erected at 
Srinagar in the time of the Emperors. Of these one, that at 
Hasanabad, has been completely demolished, and the materials 
employed in the construction of the Basant Qhat; the second is 
standing in ruins within the outer precincts of the fort on the 
Hari Parbat, but is now regarded chiefly as a stone quarry ; the 
third only, called the Patthar Masjid, is still remaining entire, and 
is the most massive and substantial building in the city. It was 
founded in the reign of Jahangir by his famous queen Nt!iriabd,n, 
and consists of three aisles, about 180 feet long, divided by piers 
of the simplest possible design. Beyond a little shallow panelling 
on the walls, and the foliations of the Saracenic arches, there is a 
total absence of decoration. In consequence of a prejudice against 
the sox of the founder, it has always been appropriated to secular 
purposes, and is now used as a barn. 

The restoration of a Hindu dynasty to the throne of Kashmir 
has not been attended by a parallel revival of Kashmir architec¬ 
ture. Temples, it is true, are once more built and dedicated as of 
old to the worship of Mahadeva ; but they bear no resemblance 
to the graceful fanes wliicU won for the earlier inhabitants of the 
country the Sanskrit title of sdstra-ailpina, or the pre-eminent 
architects. The only recognized form is a small square cel la of the 
plainest masonry, surmounted by a pyramidal tower, or sikhara, 
which in the city-examples is covered with plates of tin and 
crowned with vanes of gilded copper. The temple attached to 
the Mahdrajd’s palace is of the same coarse and tasteless design ; 
while the golden plates, with which the tower is overlaid, only 
render its ugly outlines the more conspicuous, and ptiblish in 
blazing characters the sorry confession of material wealth and 
intellectual impotency. It may be considered a matter of con¬ 
gratulation and a hopeful augury that these clumsy ediflees are 
in no sense of indigenous origin, but mere copies of debased 
Hinddstani models constructed by foreign workmen imported for 
the purpose from the Panjib. If in other branches of the flne 
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arts Kashmir can compete with any country of the East, it is clear 
that the sesthetic faculty still survives, and it can only be from 
want of encouragement that architecture, in which its first triumphs 
were achieved, has now lapsed into a state of such utter degra¬ 
dation. The present century has witnessed in England a complete 
return to the long-forgotten principles of Gothic design ; a similar 
revival in Kashmir is not beyond hope. The ruins of the past 
still remain in adequate preservation to serve as a guide to the 
architect of the future ; and were the occupant of the throne to 
inaugurate the movement, a national style might yet be developed 
from their study, which would mark his reign as an era in the 
modern history of Kashmir. 

F. S. Growse, 



Art. in— the revision of the n.w.p. settlements. 

T he question of the adequacy, or rather inadequacy, (»f tlie 
N.W.P. Settlements, now in course of revision, and of the 
altered percentage at which these revisions are being made, was 
first mooted in the debates in Council on the Local Rates Bills of 
Oudh and the N.W.P. We propose to review the whole question 
as it stands at present, and as it has been commented upon by the 
Press, and attacked and defended by the partisans of both sides. 
The speeches impugning the adequacy of the revised settlements 
as well as the necessity or advisability of the reduced rate of assess¬ 
ment (60 in lieu of 06 per cent.) were made by the Hon’ble George 
Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the Hon'ble John 
Strachey, and commanded especial attention. And the more 
particularly so, coming as they did from such high authorities and 
able men; men, moreover, who were known to have spent all the 
early years of their service in the Upper Provinces of Bengal, and 
who were therefore naturally supposed to be behind the scenes and 
thoroughly conversant with the ins and outs of the subject. What 
wonder then that the general public was inclined to accept 
the statements of these gentlemen as infallible and conclusive on 
this question ? 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
however, took the earliest opportunity of denying and replying to 
these statements, and Sir William Muir’s speech at the meeting 
of Council held at Allahabad on the Gth of April last, was earnest- 
lucid, and concise. Sir William said most truly in broaching this 
subject that" C9nsiderable misconception prevails as to theade- 
quacy of the Msessment in the settlements now being revised. 

** It is not a subject that can be discussed desultorily in a debate 
like the present, but”. 

We do not however purpose following the Lieutenant-Governor 
through his speech, but prefer to take as our basis the note 
prepared by Mr. Colvin, the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
at Sir William’s request. Mr. Colvin’s note bears on the face of it, 
as stated by Sir William Muir in his speech, the stamp of having 
** been hastily drawn up for the occasion and, as the Observer 
remarks in an article entitled “ The Rack^enting Party,” it “ is 
wanting in methodical arrangement and conciseness.” There are 
seveml passages and sentences, which would doubtless on maturer 
consideration, have been altered; and probably the expression, “ the 
entire cost of living,” would have been so put as to save the Econo^ 
mist from a “ disingenuous ” explosion. Nevertheless the facts 
and statistics and inferences contained in the paper are none the 
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less forcible or reliable, and it is with the facts and figures and de¬ 
ductions therefrom with which we have to deal; and ** the argument 
of it (the memorandum) to any one really desirous of seeing it, 
is plain enough.” Mr. Colvin has quoted at length the remarks 
made by Mr. Campbell and Mr. Strachey, but it is not necessary 
to reproduce them here. It is sufEcientto give the substance of 
them. Mr. Campbell threw doubts on the adequacy of the new 
assessments, merely by stating that the revenue of the settlement of 
1841 was four crores of rupees, or four millions sterling, and that 
the result of the present revision would be a revenue of only four- 
and-a-half at the outside; that, therefore, with regard to the great im¬ 
provements and advancements of the country, the money spent in 
canals, railways, &c., the increase is very small. Mr. Strachey attack¬ 
ed immediately the reduction of rate of assessment from sixty-six to 
fifty per cent, of the assets, saying “why thischange was madelcannot 
“ say. So far as I have ever been able to discover, it was made in 
“1854 by the Lieutenant-Governor of the N. W.P. on his own author- 
" ity and without any serious discussion.” He proceeded to quote 
the instance of the ^lundshuhur district (saying that the case was 
a strong one and perhaps an extreme one), to prove that “ in reality 
“ we do not get Efty per cent., because the annual value of landed 
“ property goes on constantly and rapidly increasing,” And both Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Strachey infer most pointedly that the present 
revision of assessment is made almost, if not entirely, on existing 
rentals, concealed and kept low by the landlords until revision, but 
raised immediately after the new assessments are declared and the 
revision is effected. Therefore the utmost that is taken is 50 per 
cent, of a low and insufficient rental which can be immediately 
enhanced by the landlord when it suits his convenience, against 
GG per cent, of assumed rental taken at settlement, the assumed 
amount having been rather in excess of the actual or attainable 
rental. Mr. Campbell thought “ that the want of exactitude told 
“ rather against the landholders, and not in their favour.” He 
also believed, that “ the settlement that had now been made had 
“ proceeded on more exact data with respect to existing rents, 
“ which was telling against the State and in favour of landlords.” 

“These remarks, carrying the stamp of high authority and the 
“weight of the official utterances of the members of the Govern- 
“ment of India mus^” as Mi. Colvin says, “necessarily, arrest 
“attention.” He then proceeds to show “that the remarks, 
“ both of Mr. Campbell and Mr. Strachey, are founded on a mis- 
“ apprehension of facts,” and that “ Mr. Campbell’s remarks derive 
“ most of their strength from an unintentional misstatement of 
“facts.” He shows most clearly that “the majority of the 
“ Benares division of this province, with the Jounpore district, 
“is permanently settled,” and that Mr. Campbell’s comparison 
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“ should have been made between the revenue of the temporarily 
“ settled districts only/’ Of these the old revenue is i?3,400,()U0 
whilst the estimated new revenue is dl?3,900,000, being an 
increase of J*500,000 or nearly 15 per cent, j instead of 
barely half a million on four millions. He also exposes Mr. 
Campbell’s implied inference, that the period of settlement in 
1841 was unfavourable to Government owing to recent famine; 
but that at the present revisions there were no such un¬ 
favourable circumstances. The very districts, however, excepting 
Goruckpore, in which revision of settlement has been completed, 
“ were situated in the very heart of the mutiny and famine tract. 
“ So that of the causes enumerated by Mr. Campbell as existing 
“in 1837, famine existed in I860, civil war was added to it; 
“ railroads in neither case existed.” 

In commenting on Mr. Strachey’s illustration, Bolundshuhur, 
he let slip a grand opportunity, as did also Sir William Muir, in 
not pointing out Mr. Strachey’s error in arithmetic, in making out 
that the revenue, which only hve years ago was equal to fifty per 
cent, of the rental, “ is now equal to only about thirty-jive 'per cent 
“ In other words the annual rental of the private proprietors has 
“ increased fifteen per cent, in five years.” This error was mcn- 
tioiie<l at the time in one or more of the Calcutta papers, and 
exposed in the Pioneer in a letter headed “ Arithmetic in high 
places.” That it is not a mere clerical error, or slip of the 
tongue, is evident from the same error having been repeated in 
the Government of India’s despatch on the Bolundshuhur settle¬ 
ment. It is scarcely necessary, we think, to add that if 
the rental has increased fifteen per cent., the revenue which 
was fifty per cent, cannot have fallen to only thirty-five per 
cent, of the new rental, but will be just forty-three and- 
a-half (43|) per cent. From the figures given in the Bolund¬ 
shuhur settlement despatch, Mr. Strachey was correct in saying 
that the rental had increased fifteen per cent,’'^ and consequently 

* The figures given in the Des- and the estimated present rental is 
patch show that the estimated pre- 28*2 lakhs, of which rental the reve- 
sent rental is 14*6 per cent in excess nue is said by Mr. Strachey to be 
of the rental on which the assess- only 35 per cent., hut it is 43*6 per 
inent was made. “ The fact remains cent. 

'* that at the time of settlement the The Despatch quotes Sir William 
‘ rent-rolls were ascertained and be- Muir “ that if a settlement were 
lieved to be 24*6 lakhs, and five now to be made in reference to 
years later they are estimated to ‘present rentals, and the evidence 
be 28*2 lakhs.” * now available as to assests, there 

Now 28*2—24*6 3*6 lakhs the '* would, in all probability, be an in¬ 

amount of increase, and 3*6 lakhs is ‘ crease of about a lakh and three 
14*6 per cent, increase on 24*6 lakhs. “ quarters of rupees more or less, i.e.. 
Again, the revenue is 1*23 lakh, about 14 per cent, on the revised 
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wrong ia the startling announcement that the revenue which had 
undoubtedly been fifty per cent, of the ihm. rental at the time of 
revision was now, only five years afterwards, only thirty-five per 
cent, of the preaent rentah Mr. Strachey has also committed ano¬ 
ther error which, to bring it correct, requires toning down by 
twelve years. He says—“ If a new settlement were now to be 
“ made we should get, under the present system, .£*141,000 instead 
of 23,000 a year ; and if the rates of the old settlement were 
“ in force, we should get .^188,000. Under the latter supposition 
“ we are losing .£*65,000 a year, an J the total result of the new 
“ settlement for thirty years will be that, by the time it expires, 
“ we shall have given away to private parties, in this single dis- 
‘‘trict, no leas f/taw .i’1,950,000, which under former rulers would 
have been received by the State.” He acknowledges the assess¬ 
ment was correct when it was made, and the antithesis is now ; 
and then he proceeds to multiply £>65,000 by 30 forgetting that 
now 18, and not 30, years remain of the thirty years* term of 
settlement which ends on 30th June 1889. It only makes a 
^fifereuce of rather more, than one-third, that is all. Indian 
Fublic Opinion, however, quite eclipsed Mr. Strachey’s error, 
when, (taking for granted that the thirty-five per cent, mentioned 
by him was right) it proceeded to correct Mr. Strachey’s figures and 
to show -that “ we are losing £*i 11,000 a year, and the total result of 
“ the new settlement for thirty years will be that by the time it ex- 
“pires, we shall have given away to private parties, in this single 
“district, no less than £*3,330,000, which under former rulers would 
“ have been received by the State, &c. &c. So much for mere 
- attention to figures which we wonder should have been paraded 
* before our Chancellor of the Exchequer with entire impunity.”.., 

“ In other words the annual rental of the private proprietors has 
“ increased eighty-Jive per cent, in five years, or from £*123,000 to 
“ .£228,000.” Not only ia the thirty-year mistake repeated, but 
the writer also confuses rental with proprietors’ profits, or possibly 
rental with revenue, as only with either supposition is the increased 
percentage about 85, instead of what the increase of rental should 
be, nearly 43 per cent, (supposing still the 35 per cent, to be correct, 
which it is not). 

To return to the point, however. What becomes of Mr. Stra¬ 
chey s argument and illustration when, in this ^’strong*’ and 
**extreme” case of a district assessed immediately after the 
mutiny and utter disorganization, succeeded by sickness and 
famine,—>the revision itself being followed by large extensions 


And this is quite rights what Mr. Strachey said, which we 
a very dinerent thing from have shown to be wrong. 


mmma." 
but it is 
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of canal works and of the extension of the railway through 
the district to Delhi, as well as by an unprecedented continuous 
run of high prices, the assessment, moreover having been declared 
permanent and the people believing them to be so—it turns out 
that, after five years’ time, the proportion of the Government re¬ 
venue had fallen from fifty to rather less than forty-four (41<) per 
cent, of the rental.* Wliat cause for wonder is there that 
this should bo the case ? Is it not on the contrary rather surpris¬ 
ing that under all these exceptional circumsta?ices the proportion 
of the revenue to the present rental is not lower tJian it is—is not 
in fact nearer 35 per cent, than 44 per cent. ? We have very little 
hesitation in asserting that, if Mr. Strachey had made out the 
account correctly, ho would never have laid such stress on tho 
palpable inadequacy of the assessments, and our not getting even 
fifty 'per cent. ; and would not have used the Bolundshuhur district 
as an illustration. It is quite possible too that, but for this un¬ 
fortunate mistake in figures, which has proved a perfect pona 
aainorum to the Government of India and the Indian Public 
Opinion, Mr. Strachey might have lield less extreme views on the 
enormous sacrifice of income by our existing system of settlements. 
Mr. Colvin then, having cleared the ground by correcting the mis¬ 
statements, proceeds to examine the bond Jide ohjcction.s. And as 
regards the first “that whereas under the settlements of 1841 
“ we took GC per cent, of the rental, we now take 50 per cent. 
“ only,” he shows that the question is not accurately stated, 

“ The point at i.ssue is whether tho margin of rental left to the 
landlord is sufficient to enable him to subsist in indopendcnce.^’ 
And he shows that inclusive of cesses, the demand on the landlord 
is sixty (60) per cent. “ When therefore Mr. Campbell says that 
“ we now give tho landlords one-half of the rents as their share, 

“ and when Mr. Strachey adds that we take 50 instead of CG per 
“ cent,, they fail to represent the fact correctly. It is not a half- 
“ but two-fifths only, of the rental that is left to the landlord.” 

* For the sake of argument we exces-sively and exceptiouallj good 
have accepted tlio estimated rental year, and to a great extent on rents 
put down at 28 2 lakhs as correct; in kind. Not only was it an ex- 
hut it roust be borne in mind that treraely plentiful harvest in that year 
it is only an estimate aud not the 1275 Fussily, but also prices were ex¬ 
actual present existing rental of the cessively high, the harvest [irices 
district. We could easily demon- averaging from 25 to 27 seers for 
strate that it is a very high estimate the rupee for wheat against an average 
made by an officer specially deputed of 37 seers for the rupee, the jirevail- 
to ascertain and show that the assess- ing average according to the printed 
roent of the district was inadequate ; lluluud.sliuhur Report, ainl an :iciaai 
and also that his estimate was made of over 3U seers this la,si hai vest* 
entirely on the rental of one year, an 
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We ■will pass on now to the second objection and return here¬ 
after to whether 40 per cent, of the net rental is too lar^e a 
share to leave to the landlord.” The second objection then is, as 
stated by Mr. Colvin, that the assessment is based on the old rates 
“ fixed at the former settlement but as exception may betaken to 
this, we prefer to say on ihA ^dating rates and rentals at the end of 
the exjpiring settlement, Mr. Colvin, by numerous quotations from 
published rent-rate reports of various settlement officers, shows clear¬ 
ly the utter fallacy of this statement. It is shown beyond a doubt 
that average rates are carefully deduced from accurate and reliable 
rates and rentals, and that the assumed average rates used in assess¬ 
ment are in excess of the real and actual dediiced averages, so as to 
meet all immediate enhancements which are inseparable from 
revision of settlement. We cannot refrain from quoting Sir 
William Muir's own words:—“ No doubt rentals have a tendency 
to increase after settlement; but this tendency is not overlooked 
by settlement officers. Their instructions are, while not discount¬ 
ing mere probabilities or theoretical prospects of enhanced rent¬ 
als, yet to assess on the widest induction of facts and the broad¬ 
est estimates of value.” ' The very next sentence might be studied 
with advantage by those who clamour for a large and sudden 
increase in revenue, because prices and the value of land are rising, 
and are now considerably in advance of what they were eight and 
ten years ago. “ It must also be remembered that the rise of 
“ rent is not in immediate proportion to rise of prices; it is 
“ shackled by custom, as well as impeded by law, of which the 
“ policy is to maintain a class of beneficial occupants of the soil. 
“ Settlement officers must take things as they find them ; they 
“ must deal with facts and not with theories.” 

Thus far we believe no attempt even has been ma<le by any of 
the writers in the Press of^ India to show that Mr. Colviu^s facts 
and figures are wrong, or to upset his corrections of the inaccu¬ 
racies and unintentional misrepresentations of Messrs. Campbell 
and Strachey. All the attacks have been made on that portion of 
Mr. Colvin’s note which we have as yet omitted to comment upon— 
those at least which have confined themselves to the question at 
issue, and have not flown off at a tangent and abused the whole sys¬ 
tem as wrong and faulty from the very roots. We believe, therefore, 
that we may say with safety ♦hat the reply of the N.W.P. Govern¬ 
ment to Messrs. Campbell’s and Strachey’s strictures, that the 
increase in revenue is insignificant, that assessments are made sim¬ 
ply on old rates, or on existing rates and rentals which are inade¬ 
quate, and that we take only fifty per cent of the rental, and in 
reality not even that, is unanswerable and has been accepted as 
full and conclusive. We at least have seen no argument against. 
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or attempted refutation of, the reply of the N.W.P. ’Government 
up to this points although the following which appear^ in the 
BoMy Examiner is doubtless an attack upon it 
** To show that two and two do not make five, is not demonstrate 
“ ing that a quantity or magnitude which ought to be six ought to 
** continue to be only four. And yet that is the style of contention 
“ of the late Memorandum of the Board of Revenue, N.W.P. . in 
“ endeavouring to establish that the Hon'ble Mr. Strachey erred 
“ when, in Council at Allahabad, he in substance said that the 
" Government demand and receive from the landowners of those 
provinces nearly one-third less rent or revenue than they 
“ought. But were the North-West Board, and eveir official of 
“ those provinces, to keep writing for the next half-a-dozen years, 
“ they would fail to clear the local Government and the majority of 
“ the settlement officers of the imputation now well-established 
“ against them, that notwithstanding that a marked rise in the 
“ prices of produce set in in 1855,* and has continued since, they 
“ failed to appreciate the significance of that rise with relation to 
“ the land revenue, until within the last three or four years, and 
“ then only through having had that significance forced upon their 
“ official consciousness by several Indian journala’* 

There is, however, no argument in this, nor any attempted 
refutation beyond the simple declaration of what the writer as¬ 
sumes to be a foregone conclusion. But is it a foregone conclusion ? 
In order to try the accuracy of the above-quoted assertion, as well as 
for our own satisfaction, and also to prove by another test the ade¬ 
quacy of the N.W.P. earlier revisions of assessment, we have had 
prepared a comparative statement of cultivated area, assumed i cnt- 
rates, and percentages of soil on cultivated area, for the contigu¬ 
ous pergunuahs in the Bolundshuhur and Allygurh districts. The 
full figured statements will be found in an appendix, and to them 
we invite careful attention. For the purpose of comparison, the 
denominations of soil of the Allygurh district had to be reduced, so 
as to agree with the fewer divisions of soil used in the Boluud- 
shuhur district. The returns are taken from the rent-rate reports 
of the Allygurh district published in the Revenue Reporter, N.W.P., 
and from the printed report of the Bolundshuhur settlement. The 
reports from which we have derived our information show that the 
pergunnahs of Allygurh in 1870, though in many ways similar to 
those of Bolundshuhur in I860 and 1861, are somewhat superior to 
them, and more especially in the extent of irrigation. Nevertheless, 
the rates assumed as average-rates and basis of assessment in the 
adjacent pergunnahs of the Bolundshuhur district, nine and ten 

♦ The marked rise did not set in fully until 1859-60. 
until at least 3 years later, and not 
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yearn ago, were very similar to those now proposed for the pergun- 
Dahs, coDtinuatious of the same tracts of country, in the Allygurli 
district. Tlie resulting incidence per cultivated acre of the revised 
assessment is, of course, higher in Allygurli than in Bolundshuhur, 
because the percentages of soils paying the higher rates are larger. 
But this in no way affects the question in point, which is whether 
or not the settlement officers of Bolundshuhur (Messrs. Freeling 
and Lowe, as the report informs us, for Mr. R, Currie was in these 
cases only the assistant at first and revising officer afterwards to 
introduce the permanent settlement) merely took rates as they 
found them, or ascertaining actual rates made a proportionate 
increase upon them partly for error or unnectAcary depression 
and partly for anticipated rise in rates consequent on rise in prices. 
We would gladly have made similar comparisons on the other 
side of Bolundsliuhiir with the Meerut district, if any statistics 
from Meerut had been procurable, or of any other districts besides 
Bolundshuhur ; but no reports have been published. We have 
been obliged to content ourselves with what we could get, and we 
think that the comparison tells favourably for Bolundshuhur, and 
against the foregone conclusion of the Daily Examiner, Any 
one looking at Mr. Smith's Rent-rate Reports of Tehseols 
Atrowlee and Koel, can see that he has ascertained most carefully 
what the actual existing genuine rent-rates are and has pitched his 
assumed average rates above them. The only inference therefore is, 
that the settlement officers of Bolundshuhur did the same, and this 
is well borne out by the fact that now, nine, ten, and eleven years 
after the revised assessments were made (for we see pergunnah 
Agotiih was assessed as far back as 1859 A.D. by Mr. Charles 
Currie) the proportion of the revenue to the present rental is 
nearly forty-four (44) per cent, and it never professed to be more 
than fifty per cent. We cannot help thinking that in so exceptional 
a case as this is shown to have been, the assessment must have been 
a very full fifty per cent, in fact fifty per cent, anticipating increase. 

And now we come to the “ Dobateablo Land,” to the question 
“ whether 40 per cent of the net rental is too large a share to 
leave to the landlord.” The only argument brought against this 
is that we loft the landlord less than 40 per cent, before, and he 
rather seemed to like it, in fact preferred it, and grow fat upon it, 
and the country prospered, and the value of property rose; and 
all because we iverc taking 60, and sometimes even 70 per cent, 
of the net rental, and for no other reason on earth. 

Doubtless when boiled down to this, it does sound very absurd ; 
but listen to what Mr. Strachey says—“ If it was not,” {i.e., the 
taking 66 per cent.) “ in acdordance with ancient custom and with 
"the feelings of the people, T believe that the main divergence 
" was really this, that never had any Government at any previous 
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** time taken so little. The proof that the demand was not exces- 
“ sive seems to me to be absolutely complete. The best proof 
“that can be given consists in «be fact of the vast progress in 
“ wealth and prosperity which the North-Western Provinces have 
“ ma<le during the last thirty years, and in the growth of private 
“ property in the land of immense value.” But what is the fair, and 
indeed only, deduction from this, but what we have already stated 
above ? And what is in reality the cause of “ this vast progress in 
wealth and prosperity ” and “ in the growth of private property in 
the land of immense value ?” Why, undoubtedly, a firm Govern¬ 
ment keeping the general peace and preventing murder and rapine, 
increase of population and a long thirty years’ lease giving the 
certainty of large ultimate profit to those who would only avail 
themselves of the very large margin which remained for improve¬ 
ments. Not a thirty years' assessment at 6G per cent; for as Mr. 
Colvin says most truly, and proves most clearly, no such thing has 
ever been known. “Before many years had expired from the 
“ conclusion of the former settlement, the extension of the culti- 
“ vation and of irrigation had reduced the Government share 
“ of the assets to 50 per cent. In course of time it fell in many 
“ districts as low as 40 per cent., as will be clearly seen when it 
“ is remembered that, in order to raise the Government demand 
“ to 50 per cent, of the rental, an addition of 25 per cent, has, in 
“ many cases, had to he made to the existing demand.” . . , 
“ Read by the light of the information thus given us, the lesson 
“ to be learnt from the last settlement would seem to be this. 

“ At its commencement while it fell at G6 per cent., it was unen- 
“ durable. Reduction followed on its heels, and a dangerous 
“ and startling transfer of landed property. By-and-bye culti- 
“ vation extended, and the rates of the Government demand fell. 

“ The settlement succeeded not because it was moderate at the 
“ outset, but because circumstances eventually brought it to mo- 

“ deration.”.“ The vast progre.ss was post hoo and not 

“ propter hoc. It owed its existence to the margin of cultivable 
“ land, not to the tender mercies of a 60 per cent, settlement.” 
We give an extract from the article of the Indian Observer oi July 
22nd entitled “ The Rack-renting Party ” to show how that writer 
puts it. “If the settlements just expiring were made at the ratio 
“ of sixty-six per cent, of the rental, and if they still retained 
“ that ratio, as these people seem to think, then where is that 
“ increase of revenue, so much desired by them, to come from ? 

“ If, on the other hand, the revenue does not bear that ratio, and 
“ has not for years borne it, what becomes of that * absolutely 
“ complete proof that the demand at sixty-six per cent, was not 
“ excessive,’ so vaunted by Mr. Strachey ? To what is the pro.s- 
“ peiity of the North-West to be attributed ? To the fact we 
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*' suppose that too much was not taken under the old settle- 
" ment. But sixty-six per cent, was taken. Therefore sixty-six 
*' per cent, is not too much. But unfortunately if sixty-six per 
** cent, has all along been taken, and it is necessary for their 
** argument that they should suppose so, then where is the great 
“ increase of revenue that we ought to have, where is that mass 
of wealth belonging to the State, but abandoned by infatuated 
“ officials, to landlords of our own creation ? ” 

The same subject is ably treated in an article in the Pioneer 
of July 5th, entitled ** The Land Question/* but we refrain from 
giving quotations for fear of becoming wearisome. 

The argument used by Mr. Colvin against tho 66 per cent, 
assessment is that it broke down, where it really was 66 per cent, 
and could not be speedily reduced by extended cultivation ; that 
in reality the assessment was only pitched at 66 per cent, because 
it was well-known that the 66 per cent, would quickly fall to 60 
and lower, and a long lease of 30 years was being given, whereas 
up to that time the settlements had been for much shorter periods. 

The conditions under which it was resolved to take 66 per cent. 
“ of the rental had disappeared, when in 1854 the N.W. Qovern- 
“ ment resolved to reduce the proportion of the Government 

“ demand.".The conditions, therefore, under which it was 

“ possible for the landlord in 1840 to accept a demand at 66 
** per cent had disappeared, and, so far as could then be seen, 
** no compensating conditions had taken their place." 

The writer of the “ Rack-renting Party ’* says, “ we are not justi- 
tied in keeping to the former standard unless we can show that 
“ there is a margin left for improvement as great as there was 
“ then ; unless, in fact, we can prove that the average incidence of 
“ the revenue over the coming 30 years-will be as light as it was 
during the last 30 years, in proportion to the profits of the land." 
We agree with Sir William Muir in his “ conviction that, under 
“ the existing condition of property, and with the present advanced 
“ state of agriculture, the assessments now being made are, as a 
** rule, not lower or not materially lower, than is required for the 
well-being of the people. In short the standard introduced by 
“ Mr. J. B. Colvin in 1854 well became the broad statesmanship 
*‘and far-seeing views of that great man.’* But unfortunately 
Sir William’s conviction goes fur nothing, at least so says the 
Economist —*‘To begin with. Sir William Muir does not 
<'come into court with clean hands. He is almost as much 
** answerable for the settlements made in the Central Pro- 
" vinces, as Sir Richard Temple himself, since it was to his review 
‘*the proceedings were submitted by the Supreme Government. 
“ This question of unduly lowering the assessment is, therefore, we 
«iiiay reasonably believe, a sore subject with him." 
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Mr. Colvin, in order to show tbat aXl landlords are not rolling in 
wealth and able to pay with ease an assessment above fifty per cent., 
entered into an explanation of the proprietary tenures, and proceeded 
to show how large is the number of petty proprietors who can 
scarcely manage to subsist in any comfort as proprietors on the 
margin of pronts now left to them. He said ** unless we are to take 
** from the wealthy according to their wealth, and from the needy 
" according to their need, it is evident that we must fix our standard 
“ by the measure of the wants of the less wealthy section of land- 
“ holders. The chain is no stronger than its weakest link.” This 
has been a good deal criticised, especially by the Englishman and 
the Economist; the Englishman's criticism being that " the net 
“ income of the individual landholder is not a proper criterion of the 
“ amount justly claimable by the Government as land-revenue.” In 
a second article the Englishman enters into detail in expla¬ 
nation of the above, and the logical conclusion arrived at is that 
the Board of Bevenue should, if it means to be consistent, 
“ go a little further, and, instead of basing the assessment 
*'on the average net income of each proprietor in these per- 
“ gunnabs, select the smallest proprietor they can find, and reduce 
** the assessment, so as to leave him an income of Bs. 6 per mensem.” 
We think that the Englishman quite overlooked the fact that 
this illustration of the small proprietary incomes of many petty 
landholders was, as the Fionesv said ** immaterial to the vital 
issue,” and was only one of several arguments used, and not 
the only one. Mr. Colvin says **the less wealthy s^iion of 
landholders,” not the poorest individual shareholder whom you 
can find. His argument clearly is, our landlords in the N.W.P. 
are not like they are in lower J^ngal, wealthy men with ample 
means; but a large section of them consists of peasant proprietors 
whose means and condition must be recognized and taken into 
consideration, and it is not the policy of Government to oust this 
class in favour of bankers and money-lenders. It was not Mr. Colvin 
who said that the net income of the individual landholder is a 
proper criterion of the amount justly claimable by Government 
as land revenue, nor do we see that he ever implied it. It was 
the Englishman who stated it was “ not a proper criterion,** and 
then proceeded to demonstrate the correctness of the proposition 
by the ” ad absurdum** line of argument. 

The Economist in the June number "in an article entitled 
“ Who is right, Mr. Strachey or Sir William Muir?”—makes a furi¬ 
ous attack on this particular part of Mr. Colvin’s memorandum, 
selecting it ** as a crucial illustration of its value.” This attack 
has been the subject of several letters and articles, and in quoting 
parts of them we shall sufficiently show the line of attack taken 
up by the Economist. But we cannot refrain from first express- 
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iDg our regrot that a paper so ably conducted as the Economist 
is, and professing to he a statistical and logical compilation, should 
have sought refuge in such special pleading and contortions of 
facts and statistics as are exhibited in the use of such phrases 
and assumptions as the following:—“The farming profits of 6 
“ acres of irrigated land of fine quality in these provinces would 
“ far exceed the (farming) profits of 60 acres of ordinary land in 
“ our own country.” The constant harping upon the expressions— 
“the entire cost of living”—“sugar-cane alternated with rice”— 
“ Mr. Halsey of Amritsur points out that the farming profits 
“ upon certain crops in the neighbourhood of large towns in the 
“North-West is nearly £27 per acre after paying the Government 
“assessment and all expenses of cultivation”—ihe fallacy of 
all of these has been shown, chiefly in the Pioneer and Observer, 
and the impression left upon the mind when coming across 
any assertion or fact in tlie Economist, which seems at all 
doubtful, now is, that it must be taken “ cum grano,** for the 
“aim is at the stars.” All implicit reliance upon the infallibility 
of the Economist is, for the present at least, dispelled. 

But we must return from our regret and give the quotations 
already promised. As regards the tone and style of the Econo¬ 
mist's attack the writer of a letter in the Pioneer of the 19th of 
July, signed N.W.P., says :— 

“ Tho last number of the Economist contains a most acri¬ 
monious and, it must be added, unjust criticism on the 
Board of Revenue’s memorandum on the revised settlements 
of these provinces. The Economist calls this memorandum 
‘sophistical,’ ‘misleading,’ and ‘disingenuous;’ insinuates 
that the statistics quoted are incorrect, and accuses the North- 
West Goverament of ‘throwing dust into men’s eyes to defeat 
inquiry.” He declares that it ‘ would be wholly unprofitable to 
follow the memorandum through its numerous windings,’ and 
prefers to give what he calls a ‘ crucial illustration of its value.’ 

I think the writer ought to have supported the very serious charges 
which he has advanced, by refuting the conclusions at which the 
Board has arrived, not by selecting one of his arguments for 
criticism; but I hope to show that even on the point chosen by 
himself for attack, the assailant is hopelessly in the wrong.” 

The Observer says, “ this article is a very rabid attack on 
Mr. Colvin for the memorandum. . 

As regards the question of “ disingenuousness ” and the statistics 
of proprietors’ holdings, N.W.P. (who writes as one thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the district which contains Atrowlee) says :— 

“The memorandum, in showing the usual size of the home¬ 
stead, quoted the statistics of eleven pergunnahs recently re-settled, 
in which the land actually in cultivation of the proprietors aver- 
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a^d six (6) acres. The Economist charges the Board with 
^disingenuousoess* and with garbling the statistics, bemuse they 
did not also quote Atrowlee in which the average homestead is 
23 acres. He adds *that the Mynpoory and Bareilly holdings 
instanced by Mr. Colvin are exceptionally small, there cart he 
little doubt. . . So much for the proprietor’s own farm. Instead 
of an average of six acres each, we find it 20 or 23 at all events 
in Atrowlee. 

I can assure the Economist that the eleven pergunnahs ins¬ 
tanced afford fair examples of the amount of land usually in the 
actual cultivation of proprietors, and that the case of Atrowlee 
is altogether exceptional. It is owned chiefly by talukdars who 
in many of their villages set .apart a portion of land as a home 
farm. This farm is cultivated by the proprietors’ servants, and 
the produce goes partly to the support of the farm establishment, 
and partly to his granary for the support of the household and 
the (grain) wages of his retainers. Sometimes the home farm 
is cultivated by ryots, entirely dependent on the talukdar, and 
unable to obtain occupancy rights, so that the latter can at any 
time take the farm into his own hands. Thus an unusually large 
amount of land is known in Atrowlee as * zemindar’s seerbut 
1 believe that the extent actually cultivated by the proprietors 
and their families is exceptionally small, as will he seen by any 
one who reads Mr. Smith’s account of the distribution of property 
and the economical condition of the pergiinnah. The social state 
of Atrowlee is exceptional even in the Ailygurh district, and very 
exceptional as regards the whole province ; and nothing would lie 
more misleading than to regard the farms, which its great pro¬ 
prietors keep under their own management, as illustrations of the 
actual homesteads of the ‘ peasant landlords ’ of the North-West. 
It may be added that if Atrowlee was omitted, Saharunpur 
was also omitted. Now the average size of the homestead in the 
Saharunpur district is shown to be jive acres only.” 

The Observer puts it in these words :— 

** Misapprehension also, of a less pardonable nature, is displayed 
by the writer of the article. To show that the landlord’s home 
farms are larger than Mr, Colvin would allow, he quotes from 
Mr. Smith’s report on Atrowlee in Allyguvli. But is he not 
aware that Atrowlee is in the hands of two or three large land- 
owners, and that these homestead farms in Atrowlee are only 
lands so entered at nominal rates, simply to conceal the true 
rentals and avoid the growth of occupancy rights 1 ” 

On turning to the Bolundshuhur Settlement Report we see 
that the number of separate holdings cultivated by proprietors 
in the whole district, is 14,206, the area 166,541 acres, and the 
average per holding 11*72 acres. But we also see that there are 
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a great many large landowners in the district, and apprehend 
that much of this land is merely nominal "zemindar^s seer*' 
cultivated by tenants. 

On the question of mixing upwith rent, and 
that the homestead is the best laud in the village, we extract the 
following quotations— 

From the Observer :— 

“ But now we come to Mr. Colvin’s great sin—his exceedingly 
disingenuous statement, that many of the petty proprietors in the 
Korth-West have only live rupees a month to meet the ' entire 
cost of living.’ The memorandum is called misleci'ling, because 
it has no application to the lands held by single or by few own¬ 
ers ; but only to lands held by communities of village proprietors. 
The writer of it is called ‘disingenuous,’ because in making the 
calculation of the petty proprietors’ profits, he has taken no ac¬ 
count of his farming profits, but only of his receipts as rent. 

As to the farming profits, let us iuforrn the Economist that 
hitherto the assessment has not been made on the farming profits, 
but on the rent; hence Mr. Colvin omitted to take the farming 
profits into account. He miglft as well have taken into account 
the proceeds of money-lending, or higljway robbery, a course of 
livelihood likely to meet with many professors, if the rack-renters 
have their way. If the Economist wishes the land revenue to be 
based on farming profits as well as rents, let him say so.” 

From N.W. P.’s letter :— 

“ In calculating the income of the proprietor, the Board 
assumes that the iiomestead ‘ can be let at a rack-rent of 
double the rent paid by ordinary tenants.’ They thus calcu¬ 
late the ‘ landowner’s profits * at a little mure than Rs. 5 per 
mouth to * meet the cost of living of a family.’ Now, any one 
who has read the memorandum with ordinary care, and without 
a ‘ foregone conclusion’ to coudemu it, must have seen that it 
only discusses the landowner’s profits quoad lando-wner, that it 
assumes in the calculation that all the laud is let, and that in its 
anxiety not to under-estimate the profit, it has valued the seer 
laud at a rate higher in proportion to the tenant’s ‘ laud ’ than 
it has ever been valued before. Yet the Economist says that 

this is an ‘ exceedingly disingeuno'^s ’ statement.that ' no 

account is taken of the fact that a six acres’ homestead, consisting 
as it does of the best land in the village, will of itself meet the 

entire cost of a man's living* .‘ But I ask whether 

the Economist was not aware that the Board discussed the 
amount of the net profit of the land, not the farming profit; 
that their inquiry was simply as to the amount of this net profit 
which the State left to the landowner ; and that the State has 
no more concern with the farming profits of the latter than 
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with his proRts as an indigo-planter or a money-lender. Is he 
not aware that the State shares not in the gross amount which 
the land produces, but on the aYoount for which it can be let, 
and that we have no right to take into account tlie fact that a 
man cultivates a part of his land instead of letting it all to 
tenants ? ” 

From the article, “ The Land Question,” in the Pioneer of 
July 5th :— 

“ But the most serious charge brought against the calculation is 
that it is disingenuous, because no account is taken of the fact that 
the homestead, consisting of the best land in the village, will of 
itself meet the entire cost of a man s living. If the writer means 
thiit the landholder can live upon the profits of his homestead, 
defraying from it the land-revenue chargeable thereon, and pocket¬ 
ing the net rental accruing on the rest of his holding, we recom¬ 
mend him to reconsider his position. But that a man often lives 
solely on the proceeds of his homestead is perfectly true, and 
perfectly compatible with the figures given by the Board. The 
profits of the homestead are retained by the landholder for his 
own consumption. The rental of his other lands is assigned to 
the payment of the gross Government revenue. But how does 
this affect the illustration 1 Similarly, it must be denied that 
the homestead is composed necessarily of tiie best lands. It is 
inaccurate to say that there are no lands so good as those of the 
homestead : though it may be allowed that they are usually of the 
better clas.s. It is absurd too to suppose that sugar alternating 
with rice is the ordinary crop of the homestead. Sugar, it may 
be pointed out by the way, is not usually grown upon rice lauds.” 

The question, however, is now no longer whether the North-West 
system has been and is being fairly and correctly worked, but 
whether the system itself is a right and proper one; or rather 
it is called on to show cause why it should not be summarily 
condemned as faulty and rotten to the core. Not only is this the 
cry of a portion of the Press?, but it is directly mentioned in 
the Government Despatch on the Bolundshuhiir Settlement in 
these words—Para. 7—“ Whether the conditions under which set- 
" tlements are now being made for a term of 30 years in the North- 
‘ Western Provinces, give sufficient security for maintaining the 
‘just rights of the State, and for preventing the sacrifice of any 
'* portion of that share of the rental of the laud which the State is en- 
' titled to receive, is a general question of a very serious character. 

‘ It can hardly be denied that such instances as the present throw 

'* grave doubts upon the auffi^iiency of the existing system . 

‘ As regards this particular district, I am to state that, while the 
* Governor-General in Council accepts the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
‘ conclusion, that the confirmation of the settlement is necessary. 
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“ lie does so with extreme reluctance, and only because be feels 
that the loss of revenue is, in this case, a less serious evil than that 
“ which would follow from the long delay which would*attend any 
attempt to revise the pi-inei'/des on, which the aettlenieTU has 
“ been vnode** Para. 26—“ The Goveruor-Geueial in Council 
** would ask His Honor whether it does not follow that there is 
eomething eeBentially faulty in the exietiug eyatem of aaaeaa- 
“ meut** We have put italics to draw attention to the import- 
ant expressions in the quotations 

The whole subject is now reduced to a mere question of £. a. d. 
Money, say they, we muat have, and never mind how we get it. 
This is very happily put in the Land Question article from which 
we liave already quoted:—It is the boast of the Village Com¬ 
munity that it has outlived Empires. Is the boast to be once 
more put to the test ? There is, however, one striking similarity 
in all these projects. Whatever is done to the land, one thing 
must never be lost sight of. You may take up ,the landholder, 
or you may take up the tenant, but you must before all things 
trowser the dollars.” 

The concluding paragraphs from two different articles in the 
Observer are well worthy of reproduction in full, and we think 
that the Supreme Government will do well not to turn a deaf e^r 
to the good advice there given :— 

“ If we had space we would say more of the danger of yielding 
to the rack-renting party. One word we will say to the Economist. 
Let him read the effusions of his own followers in the Indian 
Fahlic Opinion and elsewbei'e. Hu the writers know what they 
mean when, speaking of the proprietors in the North-West, they 
talk of ‘ sweeping away these middlemen,’ and of assessing the 
laud-revenue by native ageucy working by contract 7 We are 
not afraid that men who hold such opinions will ever get power, 
or having got it, will keep it long. But to have such things 
written in respectable papers, and disseminated by the Native 
Press, does iuhnite mischief. If the Elitur of the Econvmiat 
would take the trouble to learn and understand the land system of 
the North-West, he would be the lii'st to condemn such pernicious 
nonsense.” 

"We must, however, raise our voice against any countenance 
being given, by person in authority, to that cry for the demolition 
of the North-Western Provinces zemindars that has been led by 
the Indian Economist. The question whether those zemindars 
and their rights are of our own creation or existed bef«>re our rule, 
may have an historical or antiquarian interest. But we deny that, 
except to a madman, it can be of any political importance. The 
mere discussion of it, or allusion to it by the Government of India, 
will do incalculable mischief. There are some expressions in the 
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Bolundsbiihur letter, that might be ioterpreted to show a tendency 
towards Mr. Knight’s theories. We hope earnestly that Lord 
Mayo will see that no such dangerous and foolish speculations are 
suffered to appear in public correspondence. On the low ground 
of expediency, the events in Oudh and the North-West in 1857 
are sufRcient to show what would be the result of any such 
tampering with the tenure of property. The standard of assess¬ 
ment, the share to be taken by the State, the period of the settle¬ 
ment, are all questions that may be legitimately, and, by 
competent persons, usefully discussed. The question with whom 
the settlement is to be made is one that never ought to be opened ; 
and, unless it is desired to destroy all confideuce in British honesty 
and stability of purpose, it never will be opened by the Govern¬ 
ment of India.” 

It gives us great pleasure to find from the August number of 
the Indian Economist that that paper now di.sclaims “ leading 
** the cry for the demolition of the North-West Provinces zeinin- 
“ dars,” and that “ were the zerainduree rights of the North- 
" West in the least danger, the Indian Economist would perhaps 
** not be last in the field for their defence.’^ 

There is however no denying the fact that the would-be dis¬ 
ciples of the Indian Economist continue to take up the cry, which 
they believe was opened by the Indian Ecomnnut ; the “ Mad 
Jtack Renter ” to wit, who styles himself one of “ the body of 
“ thinkers in India who adopt the views of Mr. R. Knight,” and 

whose utopia is ti)e absence of landlords.” 

After such great and wide.4pread misapprehension on the part 
of friends and foes as to the views held by the Indian Economist 
regarding the landlords of the North-Western Provinces, might 
not similar misapprehension be found to exist regarding the meaning ■ 
of the passages from the Government Despatch quoted above as to 
the ” something essentially faulty in the existing system of assess¬ 
ment ? ” Or as the basis of the accusation^, and the Bolundshuhur 
illustration used, have -been shown to be erroneous, is it not withiu 
the bounds of possibility that the Supreme Government may, in 
proper time, acknowledge that the conclusions as to the “some- 
thing essentially faulty” are themselves the must faulty part of 
the wUole subject ? We live in hopes*of seeing this misconception 
cleared up as satisfactorily as that about the views of the Indian 
Economist. 
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Art. IV.—elementary EDUCATION IN MADRAa 


Act IV. of 1871.— An Act to provide funds for expenditure on 
objecta of local public tUUUy and improvement^ and to insti¬ 
tute Local Boards for the due administration of such funds. 


T he legislation embodied in Act IV. of 1871, is the most im¬ 
portant that Madras has originated for many years ; but it is 
with only one branch of that legislation that we can now deal. 
Among the objects of local public utility, whicb the Act endeavours 
to promote, education is specially designated ; and it may be well 
to consider by what means, and in what direction, education will 
be influenced by the provisions of the Act. 

And at the outset it must be remarked that as the improvements 
which the Act seeks to promote, are expressly stated to be '* local 
and public,” so, in the matter of education, its aim is to meet a 
similar need ; that is, to provide elementary education for the 
masses. Although it may not be easy to deflue the limits within 
which elementary education must be confined ; since that education 
which teaches the rudiments of any branch of knowledge is no less 
truly elementary education than the first lessons in the alphabet; 
still those who are seeking to popularise and spread education in 
India^ will readily agree that the true elementary education re¬ 
quired by this country’s needs, may be safely confined to instruction 
in the local vernaculars, with rea.sonable facilities of learning 
English, held out to those who desire it, but not forced upon those 
classes who neither need nor demand it. In order to realise the 


scope of this new educational measure, our readers must be re¬ 
minded of the system, (if it deserves the name) which existed 
down to the present year. So far as Government, represented by 
the Educational Department, has in the rural districts of the 
Madras Presidency endeavoured to supply education at all; it has 
acted in three different directions. 


First, directly by founding schools under Madras Act VI. of 
1863; secondly, by aiding with money-grants Anglo-vernacular 
schools founded by private effort, and supported mainly by private 
subscription ; thirdly, by subsidising those elementary village schools 
of which the masters submitted to official inspection. Schools 
founded under Act VI. of 1863 or the Godaveiy Act,—its name is 
derived from the district in which it was introduced and chiefly 
worked,—were known as * rate schools ’ from the rate or cess of \ 
anna per rupee on the land assessment by which they were sup¬ 
ported. The Act was worked somewhat after this manner. A 
certain number of local officials in the tahsiidars* and other 
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cuicherries—men with sons to educate and too poor as a rule to 
send them to live at the head-quarters of the district, and to attend 
the ziliah school, putting their heads together, prepared a memo¬ 
rial, to which the headmen and principal shopkeepers of the 
neighbourhood were induced to append their signatures. 

In this the Collector was informed that the ryots and 
other inhabitants of Golkondapuram had long felt the need of 
a sound education, and now prayed the Collector to urge the 
Government to mulct them of an additional S per cent land 
tax, and to free them from the ignorance in wliich' they too 
long had Iain. It mattered little that the ryots in whose 
name the petition was made, knew nothing of its existence 
and cared less for the education for which it prayed. The appli¬ 
cation was sent on to Government, and sliortly a notification 
appeared in the Gazette declaring that the villagers undermentioned 
were to pay ^ anna per rupee additional land assessment, and 
were to have a school, of which the taMk officials and a few other 
Brdhraans were made managers. 

It is conceivable that in a community really desirous for 
education, such a system might have been worked without 
much hardship ; but in India, and still more in Southern India, 
where there is no more general demand for education than 
there is for beaver hats, the rate school was little more nor 
less than a swindle ; for it was paid for by those who had not 
asked for it and did not want it; and used by those who did 
want it and did noj; pay for it. It was supported by distant vil¬ 
lagers who could not possibly have used it if they would ; and lastly 
it was devoted mainly to the instruction of the sons of Brahman 
officials* in the English. language, while the mass of the people 
were excluded by social prejudice, and repelled by a language 
which they had no wish to teach their children. And so it came 
about that this Act instead of spreading elementary education 
throughout Southern India, became every year more dying and 
inoperative. Even where the memorial had been written, the Act 
introduced, and the cess collected, the school remained unfounded ; 
partly because there were no boys to fill it, and partly because 
the general apathy in matters educational resisted all efforts to 
dispel it. * 

Of the second class of schools, known as grant-in-aid schools, less 
need be said. They depended on local subscriptions more or less 
voluntary, according to the position of the subscriber, and the posi¬ 
tion and character of the official who made it his business, or found 
it his interest to set up the school. So far as public money was 
given to the support of such schools^ it was thoroughly well spent, 
as it supplemented local and independent effort on the part of 
those who felt, or professed to feel, an interest in education; and 

H 
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it saddled uo back with other people’s burdeus. But as an instru- 
mont of popular education, these schools have been sadly defective. 
Official changes, by removing from the school its most influeuliai 
and zealous patrons, would hasten its decay ; while its semi-inde¬ 
pendent character deprived the masters of the position which 
attaches to Government employes, at the same time that it re¬ 
moved them from official control. These schools were thus often 
ephemeral, and always liable to alternations of efficiency and ieeble- 
ness. Schools of the two classes first described do not technicall}', 
although they do in fact, correspond to the definition of elementary 
schools; that title being reserved for schools in wliich no English, 
however elementary, is taught. Of this third description of school 
we have now to speak; and if we do so with some detail, it is be¬ 
cause the subject seems hitherto not to have attracted the notice 
to which both its importance and its interest entitle it. 

In these days the schoolmaster is abroad ail over India; the 
truth is being recognised with some distinctness that legisla¬ 
tion can do little to raise an uneducated nation; that we shall 
make little of the ryot until we teach him to read and write. 
If we, English, could write 'the nation’s songs, we might cease 
to care to write their laws; but we are strangers, and cannot 
write their songs, if we would ; and as for laws, we seem to 
have written too many already. If the present generation of 
Indian administrators busy themselves with the humbler duties 
of the village schoolmaster, it may be that the fruit of their 
labour, when time shall have ripened it, will be richer and 
sounder than any grown by the husbandmen that came before. 

The village school of Southern India, commonly bears the name 
of the “ pial ” or raised platform outside of a dwelling-house, chut- 
trum or temple, upon which the schoolmaster and his pupils sit to 
read and write. Few villages are without a school of this sort; 
but as their existence depends on a variety of accidents, it can 
never be predicated with certainty of a village that it has its 
village school, unless it is seen at work. These accidents 
arise partly out of the demand at any given time for education, 
and partly out of the fortuitous existence of a certain number 
of poor members of the Brahman or other semi-religious castes, who 
for>want of lucrative employment find themselves driven to teach 
for their bread. 

Hiudfis are so ruled by custom that it may be going too far to 
say that the schoolmasters’ trade is not hereditary; but it is 
certainly looked upon as by no means an honorable occupation— 
a contempt which is due as much to the slight value ;eet upon 
education, as to the poor return that rewards the teachers' toil. 
And here we must guard against a misconception that often 
meets-the cntic of the ‘pial’ school. With a not unnatural and 
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even praiseworthy attachment to the associations and memo* 
ries of their youth, educated Hindds look back not without 
gratitude to the ‘ pial * school as their first '* alma mater ** who 
guided them through the crooked paths of alphabet and primer; 
and the^ fancy that any disparagement of the ‘ pial' school is 
necessarily an adverse criucism of the education which trained 
their young minds; and that in criticism of the methods, is involved 
condemnation of the results. But apart from the fact that boys 
can (if any one can) gather grapes of intelligence from the brambles 
of pedantry, it is not in fact true that the educated Hindfi, even 
if he began his education in a ' pial ’ school, owes in any real sense 
his mature knowledge and intelligence to the crude teaching of the 
village Sclioolmaster. Hindus are taught all that is worth knowing 
of their education, except the 'beggarly elements’ of reading and 
writing, in theijrown homes by their fathers and uncles and brothers. 
It is therefore not only possible, but just to condemn the methods 
of the village school without in any way extending that condem¬ 
nation to to the results as we see them in the educated Hindfi 
of average intelligence and attainments. With this apology we 
may resume our description of the ‘pial ’ school as it is, and as it 
has been probably any time these last 1 oOO years. 

If we were to search for a type of this institution in English classi¬ 
cal literature, we should probably find it most clearly delineated 
in “Great Expectations,” where Dickens tells us that “ Mr. Wopsle’s 
“ great aunt kept an evening school ; that is to say, she was a 
“ ridiculous old woman of limited means and unlimited infirmity, 

“ who used to go to sleep in the company of youth who paid two 
“ pence per week each, for the improving opportunity of seeing 
“ her do it.” Now if we generalise freely from this idea, changing 
the sex of the teacher, but preserving her characteristics, and only 
raising slightly the price paid for the commodity supplied in the 
shape of instruction, we shall have a rough and ready model 
of the village or ‘pial’ school of Southern India. The schoolmaster, 
as we before hinted, is generally one of those bad bargains who 
failing in every respectable calling, sinks into pedagoguy as a 
dernier reaaort; and while he consents to teach the village youth 
by day, ekes out his livelihood with the precarious receipts derived 
from petition-writing and horoscope-drawing. As is the ins¬ 
tructor so is the instruction—meagre in quantity, of poor quality, 
and conveyed by methods so crude and defective as to narrow 
instead of fertilising the intellect. It is of course impossible for 
boys, especially for boys so sharp as young Hindds, to sit together 
for months and years, repeating after the master by rote (for this 
{the invariable and unique method of teaching) their alphabet 
;hd simple arithmetic tables,' without acquiring some knowledge 
6f reading and writing, and Uie most elementary numeration. 
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But we do not hesitate to affirm that the teaching is so scanty, 
and the method in which it ia conveyed so thoroughly bad, that any 
youths who pass from one of those schools to one in which com¬ 
petent instruction is given after sensible methods, have wholly to 
unlearn their early lessons before they can profit by sound teaching. 
We are not now speaking or thinking of English education, or of 
any thing but a sound and thorough instruction in the vernacular 
languages and literature ; and it is notorious that Hindd scholars 
so far. from owing their education to ‘pial’ schools, obtain that 
edtication in spite of the obstacles that Ignorance and incompleteness 
of professional teachers cast in their path by independent study 
in their own homes, and from the experience of their own relations. 

It would be a long and tedious story to tell all that might 
be told Qf the village school and schoolmaster; to describe the 
tumult and confusion amid which the teaching is carried on, and 
which, in the words of a native critic, ** renders the * pial ’ more like 
a busy bazaar than a school-house.” We might dwell upon the 
extortion that, under the pretext of religious ceremony, forces 
clothes and gifts of grain, &c., from every scholar at almost every 
fresh stage of his studies ; while the master at certain festivals 
turns his scholars into a company of young players, who travel 
round the village acting and reciting, winning by their performances 
a few extra rupees for the pedagogue’s pocket. 

These points are only important as they illustrate the falsity of 
the popular notion that this indigenous education is cheaper than 
the education offered by Government institutions. For in the 
first place, the fees paid for this miserable farce of education are 
very nearly, if not quite, as high as those charged in Government 
schools for a really sound vernacular education. The lowest fee 
per month in the ‘ pial ’ school is two annais; and as the rates range 
according to the wealth of the parents combined with the supposed 
attainments of the pupil, from two annas to one rupee per month, 
it is probable that the average payment in hard cash is from 6 to 8 
annas per month, or about 5 rupees a year. Add to this periodi¬ 
cal gifts of grain and clothes, presents at feasts, and meals to the 
masters and fellow pupils; and the total annual cost of this worth* 
less education will probably exceed that of a thoroughly sound 
education under competent teachers. 

Having stated this much (and though we have stated the facts 
strongly, we believe that we have given nothing but facts), there 
would seem to be little left for discussion. If the ordinary education 
offered ^ to the mass of the rural population is thus worthless, 
surely, it will be said. Government have only to meet the want 
by a full supply of competent village schools, and scholars will 
flock to them forthwith. But it is just because the future of 
popular education is not so plain and easy, that we wish to point 
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out where the difficulties lie, aud to see whether the recent legisla¬ 
tion promises to face and overcome them. And first comes the 
great difficulty that the ground is not clear for a new building. 
Such as they are, these * pial ’ schools are in possession ; and are 
from that mere fact an obstacle in the path or educational reform. 
It is an ungracious task to be for ever harping on the conservatism 
or the prejudice of the mass of Hindds; but it is a stern fact 
which presents itself, and must be faced at the outset of every 
undertaking in India. And in this matter of popular education, 
although the educated Hindd knows and feels and acknowledges 
the utter worthlessness of the * pial ’ school, the mass of the people 
see no such thing. If they think of it at all, it appears to 
them a very excellent and time-honoured institution; eminently 
calculated to keep the sons of Brahmans aud traders out of mis¬ 
chief, and to supply them with that small modicum of education 
which has satisfied ordinary folk hitherto. To the lower class of 
cultivators and labourers it is a mere abstraction, with which they 
and their sons have no more concern than with the village accounts 
which are written for the Sirkar. 

Here is the rub. We wish to instruct these good people. We 
want to see every ryot able to read and write; but they—fortunati 
nimium —will not come to learn; and so throwing up our hands, we 
say What are we to do ? while some strong-minded people more 
ready to cut than to disentangle the knot, prepare the panacea— 
Compulsory Education. 

Now, although we cannot think it wise thus to force education 
on a nation, there is one line of argument which is used to oppose 
this policy which seems quite delusive ; and that is the argument 
drawn from the present backward condition of India. The 
country is not ready, it is said, for compulsory education ; wait 
twenty, fifty, or any other arbitrarily fixed number of years, and 
then we shall be able to insist on every boy and girl coming to 
school and learning to read and write. This assertion, for it is a 
mere assertion, appears utterly without foundation, and arises 
more from the wish on the part of the opponents of compulsory 
education to stave off the policy of which they disapprove, than 
from any real faith in the wisdom of their own prophecy. For 
it is sufficiently obvious that every day of delay increases the 
difficulties of introducing compulsory education, since every day 
slowly but surely will increase the self-reliance and independence of 
the mass of Hindfis. Signs are not wanting of a' very wholesome 
quickening of the people’s life—an awakening brought about by 
tne more strenuous habits of thought and action forced upon 
India by railways, and telegraphs, and roads. And upon a nation 
that has learned to think and act for itself, it will be impossible to 
impose the burden of compulsory education ; while it might even 
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now be feasible to do so in the more unsophisticated parts of the 
country. Not that we look upon compulsory methods with any 
favour, or think them indispensable or even expedient. Education 
is a tree of slowest growth, but it thrives best when left to 
fight its battle with nature under the free sk}', and only sickens 
in the artificial atmosphere of the forcing house. If also it l)e true 
that India is slowly awaking from her long sleep, and is learning 
to feel and know her wants, popular education will be one of her 
first demands, and the time will have gone by when authority need 
be called in to support the schoolmaster. If those who clamour 
and groan at the ignorance of the ryot, were to read with more 
philosophy and patience the lessons taught us by the history of 
education in England and elsewhere in Europe, they would cease 
to wonder at the backwardness of education in this country. If 
it has remained to the Parliament of 1870, (of 33 and 34 Viet. 
Cap. 75, an Act to provide elementary education in England and 
Wales) to secure elementary education to the lower classes in 
England, India may well be pardoned for lagging some few years 
behind a country which has gained a start in civilisation of at 
least five centuries. 

And if this principle be recognised and acted upon, we shall 
be less liable to despair at the apathy of Indian parents; less 
anxious to force education upon unwilling recipients, and thus 
less liable to present failure, and more certain of future success. 

Still the facts remain, which we noticed above ; first, that the 
existing means and methods of education are lamentably inade¬ 
quate and inefficient ; secondly, that the mass of the people care 
little or nothing for their increase or improvement. How then is 
this stagnation to be stirred, and how is the gulf to be bridged ? 
The system proposed by the Madras Government, and sanctioned 
by the Act of this year, meets these questions in the following 
manner. The Local Funds Act constitutes a district, or such sub¬ 
division of a district as is considered to require separate administra¬ 
tion, a Circle ; and provides that the funds raised within that area 
shall be spent, on the several purposes designated, within that area 
only. Thus each Circle has its own Road Fund, its own Union 
Fund, and its own Endowment Fund. The term Road Fund ex¬ 
plains itself; the Endowment Fund is almost equally intelligible, 
and is derived from the endowments of charitable institutions, 
such as hospitals, dispensaries, and the like. 

Union Funds are those which Educational expenditure 
is met, unless provided for from Imperial, or as they are called 
since the decentralising order. Provincial Funds. The name 
** Union ’* denotes the area of the village or villages which are 
provided for in our central school; or as the rules promulgated 
ey Government (Rule IX) explain it, “ villages, groups of villages 
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** or townships in which from time to time the Government may 
" under the provisions of Section 36 direct the imposition of the 
“House-tax for the support of a Local Fund school or schools 
“ situated therein, shall be denominated Unions." Similarly the 
schedule of Forster’s Education Act defines a * school district’ to 
be a ' borough or parish/ and provides that each of such school- 
districts shall be provided with sufficient schools for all the 
children resident within such district—(Sec. 5, 33 and 34 Viet. Cap. 
75.) Again in the instructions directly communicated to the 
Local Funds Boards, the Madras Government has ordered that these 
school-unions shall be arranged on the principle that 2^ miles 
are the utmost distance that admits of the daily attendance of 
children. Thus the country is divided among these small circles, 
having a diameter of five miles, and the school as the centre 
of the circle. Of course these areas will not be arranged with 
mathematical precision, since it is impossible to cover a given 
area by a number of contiguous circles, without leaving a consider¬ 
able area non-includtd ; and physical conditions will tend con¬ 
stantly and rigorously in this country to render the circles more 
or less irregular, in order to place the schools within easy access 
of the local population. It seems to us to be very doubtful 
whether the extreme distance of 2| miles is not too great for 
such stay-at-home people as Hindu rustics, but this will be a 
matter for subsequent treatment after the system has been 
some time at work. Each circle then is theoretically provided 
with a central school, and the expenses of this village school are 
to be defrayed from the Union Funds, which (cf. Rule X) consist of 
“ the proceeds of the House-tax levied under Sec. 36 of the Act, 

“ together with school fees, donations, contributions and other money 
“ accruing to the schools, or for Union purposes." For the 
purposes of the levying of House-tax, Schedule A. provides for the 
classification of houses under six classes paying different rates 
from a maximum of Rs. 5 to a minimum of 4 annas. Such is the 
machinery entrusted to the Local Fund Boards, which they 
have to set in motion if they would support existing, or found addi¬ 
tional schools. Into the constitution of these Boards, we need 
nut enter, suffice it to say that they consist of equal numbers 
of official and non-official residents of the Circle. This new 
system of spreading popular education has for its objects to 
systematize education fay securing to every locality its own school, 
supported by local rates; and to improve education by provid¬ 
ing for the proper inspection of schools by competent inspect¬ 
ing officers, whose influence will tend to introduce into all lower 
schools, an uniform and superior type of elementary instruction. 

Hor is the supply of teachers in these schools left, as hitherto, 
to blind chance; for no Circle will be considered educationally 
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complete without a Training School, from which (qualified school¬ 
masters will be scattered over the country in the union schoola 

But although the Act provides for most of the primary require¬ 
ments of a system of elementary education; it does not, nor 
indeed was it required to meet all the questions that will inevi¬ 
tably occur as the working of the system spreads. Important 
questions will present themselves for disposal, and will depend 
for a wise solution upon the care and intelligence of the Local 
Boards—questions, that is, such as the payment of school-fees by 
the scholars, and whether the master is. as he now depends, to 
depend on this source of income for his livelihood; or whether 
he is to receive a fixed salary ; or again, whether the payment-by- 
results system is to be adopted, the master receiving payments 
proportionate to the number of pupils whom he educates up to a 
prescribed standard—a system which we venture to think better 
applicable to schools for higher education, than to village schools, 
whose curriculum is bounded by the three ‘ Rs.' 

Again the question will present itself for speedy decision, 
whether the existing staff of village schoolmasters, (whom we may 
classify as the Wopsle-type), are to be left in possession and entrust¬ 
ed with the custody of elementary education ; whether, that is, 
tlieir schools are to be accepted as the basis of the union schools, 
and gradually developed by inspection and criticism into efficient 
village schools; or whether they are to be left out in the cold, 
while an opposition school is started under a competent teacher.' 
There can, we conceive, be no question that the conciliatory will 
be more successful than the high-handed method of dealing with 
this problem. Statesmanship is a succession of compromises, 
because men, and especially ignorant and prejudiced men, are 
more easily led than driven ; and so in this matter of education, 
if the inferior schoolmasters are disgusted by summary changes, 
instead of being conciliated by fair promises and positive gains, 
they will be driven into active opposition, where they will carry 
against the neW schools all the blind prejudice, which religious 
bigotry and hatred of change wield with such power in India. If, 
however, existing schools and their masters be taken as they are with 
all their faults and failings, and by systematio management and in¬ 
spection drilled into something j)etter; while by more sure and steady 
salary payments, their self-interest is awakened and the post of vil¬ 
lage schoolmaster is rendered at once more lucrative and respect¬ 
able, it will be possible by slow but sure degrees to turn the pre¬ 
sent * pial school * into a fairly efficient union school, without injury 
to individuals, and in furtherance of the general good. 

And if the intentions of the Madras Government be gathered 
from the text of the Act and the instructions issued by them, it 
is plain not only that they do ndt advocate any violent action in 
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the iDtroductioD of educational reform, but that they took spe> 
cial pains to secure deliberation in the establishment of new 
schools, that the action of Local Fund Boards might neither out> 
run necessity, nor press hardly on rural communities. This in- 
tention is evident in the proviso attached to Sec. 36, which 
runs —** provided that the tax on houses shall not be imposed, 
" except in villages in which a school already exists that is in 
“ receipt of a grant-in-aid from Government, or in villages the 
*' inhabitants of which desire to establish a school, or in villages 
in which Government determines to establish a school." 

The imposition of the House-tax is thus restricted to villages, 
in which schools already exist and are aided by Government ; the 
number of which in the year 1869-70, was only 1,065 for the 
whole Presidency; or to those exceptional cases in which the 
villagers express a desire for a Government school—cases which 
will, we believe, be so rare that they may be left out of the ac¬ 
count altogether ; or lastly to cases in 'which Government directly 
interferes to establish a school. How this deus ex maohind 
of Government is to bo brought upon tho scene, we scarcely 
comprehend ; and if tho words are taken in their ordinary sense, 
that a distinct order of Government will be indispensable to the 
establishment of each and every village school, tho proviso 
cannot but be a most injurious restriction of the action of the 
Local Fund Boards, who are ultimately responsible under the 
Act for the progress of education. Such, however, may not be the 
real intention of the Legislature ; and if these words which recpiire 
the intervention of Government, be somewhat freely interpreted, 
they may be taken to mean that the Local Fund Boards are 
authorised to prepare a scheme of elementary education for their 
several divisions, by which union schools will be provided for every 
union with its 2^ mile radius; and that this complete scheme 
must be submitted for approval and sanction by Government, 
before the House-tax can be levied for the support of the schools. 
If this be the intention of Government; and it would appear 
from their * instructions ’ that they contemplate some such method 
of setting the elementary education scheme afloat; it would have 
been far l)etter to avoid imposing the restrictions contained in the 
proviso quoted above, which seem to confine the action of Local 
Fund Boards within very narrow limits, if not to fetter them 
wholly. There is, we are aware, a prevalent opinion that the 
Local Fund Boards are little better than a farce; that it is idle 
to expect independence of action or public spirit on the part of 
non-official members of the Boards ; that all efficient action will 
depend on the ipse dixit of the President. Whether this will 
bo so or not, it is foreign to our subject to discuss ; in the matter 
of education wjc are free to coufe.ss that we hope progress will not 
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depend on the modest aspirations of native membera If we wait 
till every village asks for a good school, we shall wut so long that 
Il>e passing of Act IV. of 1871 will be rendered futile; but it will 
1)6 comparatively easy—by multiplying the staff of the Educational 
Department, and by employing inspecting officers of a low grade to 
visit villages and, if we may so speak, to tout for schools—to spread 
elementary education slowly but surely through the country. 
What is w>t wanted is a force of Madras B.A.*8, fresh from college 
triumphs, and full of crude opinions about the advantages of educa> 
tion, .with a hrm persuasion of their own value as illustrations of 
those advantages. Such agents will not only repel and disgust 
where we must conciliate and attract; but they will think them¬ 
selves above their inspecting work, and do it slovenly and ill. 
'J'he rural population would feel that if these are specimens of 
the results of Government education, their own sons can gain 
nothing and will lose much in fitness for their station by edu¬ 
cation of this sort; aud the first care of those who endeavour 
to spread elementary education, must be to convince the country 
•people that the education offered to them is purely elementary, 
tind so far from unfitting them for the ordinary business of life, 
will prove a real and solid gain to every youth who reads in the 
school. But it is unnecessary to consider further the details of 
the scheme. Only let the fact be realised that this Act is rather 
H skeleton than a perfect body ; a rough-hewn block and not a 
finished statue ; and that its elaboration will be successfully carried 
on so far only as the Local Fund Boards work with zeal and dis- 
cietion. We cannot but think that elementary education has 
from one cause and another been too much lost sight of hitherto. 
From the highest to the lowest grades, educational officers have 
been wholly bent on spreading English education in the Madras 
Presidency ; and it is not uncommon for an Inspector of schools 
to be quite unpractised in visiting and examining schools in 
which only vernacular languages are taught. Another obstacle to the 
spread of education in the mofussil has been the entire absence 
of any co-operation by revenue district officers with -the Educa¬ 
tional Depattment. This has now been changed by a recent order 
of the Madras Government, recognising Collectors as generally 
responsible for the state of education within their districts ; and 
empowering those officers to take measures to supply deficiencies 
ill education. And although a Collector, if he honestly does his 
work, is probably the hardest-worked official under the sun; 
nod it may therefore seem cruel to make him responsible for 
education too ; the real work added to his present labour by this 
order will be infinitesimal. Ten minutes spent in a village school 
here and there about his district, or one hour spent in distributing 
prizes to the zillah school, will suffice to show his interest in the por- 
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gress of education, and will contribute not a little to that progress. 
And so we will take leave of this subject, with a sincere hope and 
belief that Act IV. of 1871 will not fail to produce valuable results. 

Not in months nor in years will the fruit of this good work 
appear. A generation must grow up to manhood, strengthened 
for the struggle of life by good teaching, before any general increase 
of popular ^ucation can make itself felt, and even then the leaven 
of intelligence will be working but slowly through the lump of 
ignorance and prejudice. Those who have wisely effected tho 
change will not l)e able to watch its influence ; but none the less 
gratitude is due to them for attempting at least to lift the cloud 
that has too long darkeued Southern India. 



Art. V.—BENOUDHA. 

1 —A Historical sk^h of Fyzabad Tehsil, including the form¬ 
er OajoUals of Ajudhid and Fyzabad. By V. Caruegy, Officiat¬ 
ing Commissioner and Settlement Officer, 1870. 

2.— Notes on the Races, Tribes and Castes, inhabiting the 
Province of Owlh. By P. Carnegy, Deputy Commissioner 
and Settlement Officer of Fyzabad, 1868. 

S.— Fyzabad Settlement Mepo^'ts — Historical. By P. Carnegyt 
Settlement Officer. 


E mulous, it would almost seem of keeping pace with the 
brilliant results astronomers have of late years achieved 
in the solution of many hitherto dimly-comprehended mysteries 
of solar physics ; historians, antiquarians, and annalists—* other 
systems circling other suns'—have, during the same interval 
devoted no small amount of energy and patience to the study of 
the solar kingdom of history ^.nd fable. As the former have, to 
some extent, succeeded in resolving into the photosphere and other 
constituent portions of its splendour, what was formerly but ‘ one 
unclouded blaze of living light,' and in defining where the actual 
luciferous orb fades into unsubstantial zones which, though en¬ 
hancing its effulgence, shine only with borrowed and reflected 
lustre, so have the latter made great ^progress towards the deter¬ 
mination of the limits, where the real events of history become 
merged in the misty and illusive fables by which they are surround¬ 
ed and embellished; and, as the scientific observations of the 
former have been materially assisted by the transit of the eclipsing 
moon across the sun’s disc, so have the researches of the latter 
received no inconsiderable aid from the passage of certain planetary 
luminaries of the Celestial Empire* across the Solar kingdom 
during the dark ages of its history. 

It is probably almost superfluous to explain that, on the his¬ 
toric side of the alx>ve parallel, we allude to AyodhyA or Oudh ; 
in claiming so much importance for which province we must not 
be understood to assert that it has altogether monopolised the 
attention of historical enquirers. The general historian, indeed, 
cannot but regard it as a fraction only of the unit he adopts, but 
from him, too, it demands that tribute of respect which is due, 
if not to its present worth, at least to its departed greatness ; 


* The pilgrimage of this Chinese India, as the expedition of Alexander 
priest mwen Ihsaug} forms an the Great. Gen. Cunningharn'e Anct. 
epoch ot as much interest for the Qeog., pr^aee, p. vii. 

Ancient History and Geography of 
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while it conniitutes the sole theme of another doss of writers, who 
may be identified with that section of historical literature, which 
owes its origin to the increased knowledge of the province which 
has resulted from its annexation ; the first fruits of which appear* 
ed in Mr. Elliott’s valuable work, the Chronicles of TJnio (Oonao); 
while, with seemingly everdncreasing fecundity, it has continued to 
yield abundant harvests up to the present time, the last of them 
being represented by an interesting sketch of the history of the 
'Ancient Capitals’ of Oudh. 

To review collectively the whole of the literature which falls 
within the second category, would be a task worthy of a literary 
Titan ; we confine ourselves more humbly to a single branch of it, 
in the selection of which we are guided by more than one consi¬ 
deration ; for the historical sketch, which has l)een the present 
means of bringing the subject under our notice, is but one of 
several similar works from the same pen, the author of which has 
by his position (local and official) had access to sources of infor¬ 
mation, which remain sealed to those less fortunately circumstanc¬ 
ed ; and the whole series refers almost exclusively to a portion of 
the province, which unaffected by the numerous 'rectifications ’ of 
frontier which have from time to time taken place, has through¬ 
out all history formed part of Oudh ; and which, from having been 
the sub-division of which Ayodhyd was more especially the capital, 
Sravasti having whilom shared that honour in the northern dis¬ 
tricts, may be adjudged to possess in a peculiar degree, the right 
to be associated with Rama’s celebrated city. 

The tract thus particularised has, it may be surmised, a name 
sufficiently appropriate ; we mean Benoudha. If it is vague, it is 
to us a recommendation ; it leaves room for greater latitude of 
treatment. If, in modern times, its meaning has been narrowed 
by treaties involving territorial cessions, we avail ourselves with 
satisfaction of a reason for not transgressing the present boun¬ 
daries of Oudh. What, according to our notion, the name in its 
full sense implied, we shall state hereafter ; but an exact definition 
of its meaning is beyond our present purpose. It fulfils its object 
if it indicates with moderate clearnes.s, that our concern lies with 
a particular region, not with the whole of Oudh ; with the past, 
rather than the present; with the Hindfi, rather than the Muslim. 

The merits and demerits of the works before us from a purely 
literary point of view, we do not intend to discuss at any length ; 
indeed, criticism in this direction is disarmed by the frank avowal 
of 'the author, in his prefatory remarks, that he has not attempted 
to present us with elaborate and highly-finished literary composi¬ 
tions ; and that we must only look for such more or less com¬ 
plete descriptions of particulars of historical or ethnological value, 
as he has become acquainted with in the course of, and in some 
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measure in connection with, his official labours, and found leisure 
to commit to writing in that very scanty oimm that goes hand 
in hand with the dignitate of official life in India; his object 
being, not so much to claim for them, in their present shape, a 
permanent place in literature, as to place on record the results of 
his researches, in order that they may be available to any aspirant 
after fame, who, undaunted by the formidable literary training he 
is cautioned he must undergo, shall feel him equal to the undertak¬ 
ing of compiling a perfect and comprehensive history of Ayodhya, the 
blessed. Hence, we presume, springs that want of perspicuity of 
arrangement and that blending of the general with the particular 
which occasionally force themselves upon our notice, and to which we 
might otherwise object. In them we find the leading defects, perhaps, 
to which we need advert, and we may point out instances as we en¬ 
counter them in the course of our remarks. But these and any other 
minor faults we willingly condone, when, to counterbalance them, we 
obtain so much varied and valuable information. Nor must we omit 
to notice an unusual, we believe a perfectly novel, feature in such 
publications, which is to be observed in the Faizabad Report, 
which leads us to recur to the simile with which we started ; for, 
as astronomers have pressed photography among other auxiliaries 
into their service, so also do we find that the same process has been 
resorted to for the illustration of the glories of the solar capital. 
The experiment has been made on no unworthy objects, and 
Ayodhya’s magnificence is proved to be a thing not altogether of 
the past; mosque and pagoda alike contribute to its decoration ; 
and it still possesses architectural monuments which few Indian 
cities can surpass. Less stately in appearance, but more historically 
interesting, the Maniparbat and other structures of a like kind 
have appropriately found places among the illustrations. The 
subjects have all, indeed, been judiciously selected, and the artist— 
an amateur it seems—has well performed his portion of the task. 

With these preliminary remarks, we pass on to the more con¬ 
genial labour of tracing the history of Benoudha, by the light that 
the works under review shed upon it; in doing which, we may as 
well mentiou at the outset, that when, as will now and then occur, 
we find it further capable of elucidation by reference to other 
authors, we shall not scruple to consult them as freely as may 
suit our purpose. General Sleeman’s " Tour,” and Dr. Butler’s 
** Southern Oudh” at once suggest themselves as likely to assist 
us, while we may possibly show ourselves not oblivious of more 
recently published accounts of the southern districts of the pro- 
vinca 

To what particular race or tribe are we to attribute the earliest 
occupation of Benoudha ? What were its ethnological affinities ? 
In what relation did it stand to those who reduced it to subjection ? 
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Did it succumb to an alien race nobler and worthier than itself, or 
did it differ from its successor only as one sept of a mighty 
clan differs from another ? Was the indigenous plant uprooted 
to make way for the exotic t Or were they offshoots of the 
same parent-stem, the one degenerated under unsuitable con-' 
ditions, the other developed in a corresponding degree under the 
influence of a superior climate and more careful nurture. Neither 
of these theories regarding the aborigines, and those who * improved 
them off the face of the earth,' has been without its advocates. 
That which postulates a community of origin for the immigi'ants, 
and the autochthones is not unknown, Mr. Carnegy tells us, to the 
traditions of the natives, with whom it finds expression in a curi¬ 
ous story. Beni, or Veni, son of Ang, ruler of Ayodhya, one of 
many unfortunates of the same kind, fell a victim to the auger 
of the firdhinans. He died childless, but his corpse, after the 
fashion of the ashes of the Phoenix, gave birth to two sous, des¬ 
tined Cb become leading characters in the cosmogonic portion of 
Bindd mythology. For one, Nekhad, sprung from his foot, is re¬ 
puted to have been the ancestor of the aborigines; the other 
Pirthu, spring from his arm, attained no less a digiiiity than that of 
the first Solar Raja of Ayodhya. This strange origin of the Solar 
race reminds us forcibfy of one of Hamlet's queerest ravings, in 
which he builds conclusions on the creative power of the sun under 
similar conditions—a god kissing carrion ; making mention of 
another sun-born family of a perfectly different description. We 
imagine, few will envy those who can boast of an ancestry reach¬ 
ing back through countless generations to the sun, when it is 
coupled with such a blot on the escutcheon on the maternal side. 
We are inclined, much to our surprise, todeel grateful to Mr. 
Darwin’s school, for giving mankind in general the option of claim¬ 
ing descent from the more obscure but less repulsive mollusc ! 
We are glad to know, however, that accounts are not unanimous 
in making Veni's sons posthumous * (which is after all a secondary 
point); the same leading idea pervades them all, and accords with 
that of the legend, in showing that the Aryans of the East did 
not lack authority for sharing with their brethren of the Westr, 
and with the Semitic races from whom the latter derived it, 
a belief in the descent of all mankind from *one primitive 
great sire.’ 

Abstaining from a discussion of this theory, Miv Carnegy pro¬ 
ceeds to describe the various races into which, according to native 
ways of thinking, the human species was in the earliest times 

* Vena himself, however, was the have led to his being b^ni corrupt 
sou of Siiiritha, the first-born of Mri- Skt Texts, I. 29U. 
tyu (Death); and this taint is said to 
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divided ; expericnciog probably, in common vrith the generality of 
writers, the impossibility of investigating the history of the alMri> 
gines of any one province, without glancing at the distribution of 
their contemporaries, over other portions of the country. These 
primitive races are said to have been fourteen in number, which 
were classihed as follows 

Prach (East).-Pnndarik; Kirdt; Khaa ; Kamboh ; Udar. 

Dachhat (South)- .. Darwar ; Haihai. 

Audichli (North).———Chinas. 

Paschhat (West),——Sak ; Pahlav ; Pdrad ; Darad ; Tdl- 
jaiigha; Barbar. 

The first eight of these were indigenous, and the remainder 
foreigners. As this arrangement professes to be based partly on 
tho Sastras, it may l)e expected that it coincides pretty closely 
with what we hnd in Manii ; which, premising that localities are 
completely undefined, we transcribe m extenso *:— • 

Paundrakas, Odras, DiAviras; Kambojas,-|* Yavanas, Sakas; 
P&radas, Pahlavas, Chinas,| Kir^tas, Daradas, and Chasas. 

Our principal object in giving this list is, to sl)OW that the 
Haihais, the only ones who appear to have belonged to Benoudha, 
are not in Mami’s list. The identifications which have been made 
of many of the others have our general concurrence ; and with re¬ 
gard to the remainder, we may offer the following remarks :—The 
Jdahtibharata reckons Paundra among the kingdoms of the East, 
and the Fundariks (whom we take to be the Paundrakas of Maiiu) 
may therefore, botli from locality and name, be assigned to that 
kingdom which, if the same as Paundra Varddhau, is the modern 
Pabua. The Darads § to judge not only from their name, but also 
from their proximity in various lists to the Kashmiras, cannot be 
other than those who are said to have been ‘once a powerful race, and 
to have given their name to Darel, erst the capital of Swat or 
Udy^na.’ And the P^rads may in all likelihood be traced by ver¬ 
bal similarity to Pardene of the ancient atlases, a conjecture which 
is supported by the proximity of Pardeue to the country of the 
J^ahlavas, with whom the Farads seem to he associated. Regarding 
the incidental observation, that from Prach is derived the Prasii of 
the Greeks, we note that General Cunningham, who recognises 

* Institutes, ch. x., p. 44. 306) and one only of many instances 

t Kamboh, of Kamboj or Cochin of the same kind. 

(“ Notes on Races,” p. 1). Elsewhere J ‘‘A name that Sinologues say 
(Ancient Geography, p. 6) they are “ is not older than two centuries 
classed among nations of the south- “ before Christ”—Prinsep, 1. 223. 

West, and (Jjassen on Coins, p. 89) § Ancient Geography, p. b2; see 
among the nations of the west. Those also Baber’s Memoirs (Erskine) Jn- 
ct the east were a colony from the xiii., and Fa-IIiau (Beale) 

west (fialcuita ReoieiCj No. cii., p. Introduction, p. Ixix, 
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this as the hitherto universally accepted belief,* prefera to attri¬ 
bute the origin of the Greek word to PaUsa, or Pardaa,-f* which 
he says was a well-known name, in ancient times, of Magadha ; 
weli-kuoWo, also, it may be added, in modern times,j in connec¬ 
tion with Clive’s famous victory. 

But are the pandits correct in asserting any of these fourteen 
races to be aboriginal? In Manu, in the Mah^bh^rata, and elsewhere, 
the Kshatriya origin of some at least, where not of all, is clearly 
indicated which suggests an answer in the negative, to be avoided 
only by the hypothesis that the Eshatriyas themselves were 
autochtbonic. We might indeed argue, and not without fair 
grounds, that the term Kshatriya is misapplied, on account of 
the strong improbability there is that some of the clans named 
were ever subject to the laws of the Brahmauic hierarchy ; but, 
if such be the case, it is also capable of explanation on the suppo¬ 
sition that they were foreigners, and we can thence deduce no 
certain argument as to whether they were aborigines or not. 
Again, the Yavanas and Pahlavas were unquestionably Aryans, 
and either strangers to the caste-system and so foreigners, * or 
errant Eshatriyas who had lost their caste,’ which brings us 
round again to. the point from which we started, inasmuch as, 
if they were indigenous, so must the Eshatriyas generally have 
been. 

Fortifying ourselves, therefore, with the authority of Wilson 
for doubting whether tho Institutes were ‘ put together ’ before 
the 2ud century B.C., and titking into account tho rapid spread 
of the doctrines of Sakya Muni over the south and west of India, 
we incline to the view that we have in Manu nothing but an 
enumeration of the most warlike or best known races of his day, 
who were, indeed, excommunicated so far as Hind6 society wits 
concerned, but whose “ omission of holy rites and seeing no Brah¬ 
mans” was simply an euphemistic form of expressing their 
adhesion to Buddhism, or other rival creeds ; and the mention 
of whom as Eshatriyas is but an intimation of the rank in the 
Hindu social scale to which they would have been welcome,—if 
only they had cared to take it; just as in later times, Hodgsuu 
says the Kochh availed themselves of the convenient elasticity of 
the Kshatriya’s cord, which waa unhesitatingly extended to re¬ 
ceive them. 

Who then were the aborigines of Benoudha ? For our part, we 
readily confess our ignorance. It depends upon the broader 
question of who were the aborigines of the whole of Hinddst^u, 
on which, even among those who agree they were non-Aryan, opi- 

♦ See Fa-Hiaa, p. 103; notePrasii J Drury. Usefxd plants; s, ti, 

=» Vrijjis 1 Butea frondoaa. 

t Aucient Geography, p. 454. 
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ulons are at present hopelessly at variance. Even those who were 
till lately left undisturbed in that not much coveted position, have 
again to face the invader. The Kols and others have each their 
own antagonist ; Mr. Carnegy fearlessly challenges the title 
of the Bhars! We bid fair ultimately to prepare a t>ahvla raaaf 
which may hereafter receive speculations less open to attack than 
those which ha^e preceded them. In the present transition 
state of knowledge on the subject, the most prudent course is 
to restrict ourselves to saying that the earliest records of the 
Aryans lead us to believe that those whom they found here were 
squat, dark-complexioned races, morally and physically inferior 
to their Aryan conquerors ; who scorned to make themselves 
acquainted with, or at ail events to allude to, them by their 
distinctive designations, or to take cognizance of their tribal 
individuality ; finding it sufiicient, for the limited intercourse 
they kept up with them, to group them under such collective 
terms as Asuras, Daityas, or Rdkshasas. These names may, as 
usually believed, have been borrowed from the visionary world ; 
or may, as Wheeler suggests, have been perhaps original¬ 
ly applied to particular tribes of aborigines. They may, 
indeed, have been the appellations by which they were fami¬ 
liarly known among themwselves, and have gradually fallen into 
their present degraded signification as the breach between them 
and the invaders widened; and have become on the lips 
of the Aryans synonymous with those of evil spirits, only when 
in their minds they imagined an assimilation of nature to have 
already taken place ; being, in either case, expressive of contempt, 
hatred or abuse, and exemplifications of a method of exhibiting 
such feelings by no means confined to ancient days or eastern 
countries. The modern orthography of the word Tartar is due to 
such a mental parallel by St. Louis, on his hearing of the devasta¬ 
tions of the hordes of Chinghiz Khan ;* and a similar idea would 
almost seem to underlie the qualified praise bestowed by Gregory 
the Great on the fair-haired Saxoti slaves. Butler again, jokingly it 
is true, directly attributes to the great Florentine statesman an 
addition to the already numerous cognomina of the arch-enemy: 

Old Machiavel had ne’er a trick 

Yet gave his name tQ our Old Nick ; 

and a more serious example of the same sort is to he found in the 
well-known piissage ** How art thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, 
son of the Morning !”—the name employed in which, indicative in 
tlm first instance of tbo king of Babylon, was transferred to its 


* Erigat nos, mater, cccleste sola- suas Tartareas sedes nnde exiemnt 
tinm, quia si proveuiaiit i|.)si, vel retriulernus, vel ipcii nos caelum ad- 
uos ipsus quos vocamua Tartaros ad- vehaut.— Gibbon, vol. iii., p. Z95. 
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present owner, only when the empire of the former, becoming an 
object of universal hatred, had come to be considered as fitly typU 
cal of the empire of the latter.* 

To complete the ethnic system of the pandits, of which the four> 
teen primitive races formed the greater part, a fifteenth—a * last 
best work of heaven *—was necessary to crown, as it were, the edi¬ 
fice of creation. To fulfil this lofty object it was that the Aryans, 
the good and great, KoKot. were called into existence. 

Whether they are to be identified with the cliildran of the soil of 
Brahm^vartta, or whether they were the prototypes of the many 
invaders of that sacred territory; whether their cradle lay on the 
banks of the Saraswati or whether, one of many branches of a 
race which penetrated to the furthest confines of the ancient 
world, they crossed the Himalayas before they reached the holy 
stream, are questions raised in the books l)efure us, but left (we 
think rightly) undiscussed. The enquiry which originates in them 

* Is Fatal but another exemplilica- the Scshnaga dynasty, founders and! 
tion of the same process of thought ? monarchs of the other; the language 
Did itderive its name from the famous of the one, Nagbh.isha, is a Prakrit, 
P&taliputra ? The verbal resemblance, and a well-known Prakrit dialect owes 
it may be objected at the outset, is its name of Pdli apparently to an ab- 
imperfect; but General Cunning- breviated form of the latter seen in 
ham reduces the latter word to an Paiibothra, and an alteniative name 
original form of Patali, and the re- of Makata Pasa, or M^adha Bbdsha 
tuaiuing difficulty of the une word to the kingdom of whioh l*alibothra 
having a dental, and the other a cere- is the capital. I'he subterranean lo- 
bral t, is any thing but insuperable, cality of the one may not improba- 
for many words are spelt with either bly be ascribed to tlie semitroglodytic 
indiscriminately. And the analogy habits siiid to be generally prevalent 
does not end here. Fatal is not men- in Scythian countries,* which the in- 
tioned among the numerous regions , Latham I 354. waders may have 
of the Pandemonium described by ’ ‘ attempted to keep 

Manu; and “ in India alone, per- up until they discovered the unsuit- 
**haps only in Northern India, the ability of the style of architecture 
* notion of an infernal serpent-king- to the tropica; the inaccessibility of 
>* dom had taken root, and there the one to the light of day, and its 
« alone the new religious adopted it ;*” illumination by the lustre of its own 
which would itidi- unnumerable geuus— 

Oot<S«i870,^rm! cate that any name ^ Let one admire 

applied to it must That riches grow in hell; that 

be of Indian origin and bestowed on soil may best 

it at a more recent date than the Deserve the precious bane- 

idea assumed shape. It is at least may be traceable, in the first place 
unlikely that the idea of Fatal, in ac- to its alleged position, and in the 
cordance with the present notions of next to the splendour of Chandra- 
the Hindlis, should have first found gupta’s capital ; and the lake which 
birth in their minds, and that a city contained the water of life would, 
diould subsequentW be discovered in a Brahman’s mind, be no unfit 
on earth to reproduce exactly the metaphor for a spot near the con- 
the phenomena said to exist in a flueiice of the Ganges and many of 
visionary world. The serpentine de- its priucijial tributary stieaius. 
nixeus of the one tally closely with 
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loses itself ia etlmic problems of world-wide concern ; and when 
we have traced the ** great Asiatic branch to two foci not far 

apart and situated east and west of the Indus,we may be 
confident that, by starting from the former, and following the 
historic lines, which radiate from it eastward, we shall omit nothing 
of Benoudha’s special history. 

“ That country,” says Manu “ which lies between Himavat and 
Vindhya, to the east of Vinasana, and to the west of Praydg, is cele¬ 
brated by the title of Madhyadesa, or the Central Region.” Whence 
it follows, that it was not until their third great onward movement, 
after they had already colonized Brahmavartta and Brahmai’shi, 
that the Aryans reached Benoudha.f And in what character did 
they make their first appearance ? Were, Mr, Caruegy asks, prose¬ 
lytizing Brahmans urged by zeal for the propagation of the Vaidik 
faith the first wave of a flood-tide of immigration, followed close¬ 
ly by a second composed of those who were actuated by still peace¬ 
ful but less noble motives,—the auri sacra fame^ ? This view is not 
without support. In the tradition on which it is based (which has, 
however, been garbled by the pandits) it is said, as pointed out, 
that it was in compliance with the solicitations of oppressed BiAh- 
mans that the Solar race first approached Ayodhya; and, in tiie 
Maliabharata, we find that it was with Brahmans (and no other 
caste is mentioned as being with them) that the Paudavas sO' 
journed during their visits to Varanavata and KkachakrdiJ;; in the 
latter of which places at least, an Asura not a Kshutriya king 
was reigning ; and Wheeler confidently broaches the theory, that, 
at that period, there were no Aryan principalities so far east even 
as the former. 

But whatever was the order of their coming ; whether there came 
at once a colony or army, numbering in its ranks all the social 

elements which composed the community of which it was an 

oifshoot; or whether, as just suggested, the main body was 

preceded by the analogue of the Jesuit or settler ; here, in 

Beuoudha, in common with other portions of the Middle-Land, 
it was that, in after days, the Brahmanic system was to reach its 

full development-and it teems impossible to believe otherwise 

than that this end was, in no slight measure, furthered by the 
efforts of an hierarchy at Ayodhya. “ In the Middle-Land,” says 
Dr. Hunter " the simple faith ^f the singers was first adorned 
“ with stately rites, and then extinguished beneath them. It be- 

held the race progress from a loose confederacy of patriarchal 
“ communities into several well-knit nations, each secured by a 
” Strong central force, but disfigured by distinctions of caste destined 

* Notes ou Huces, f>. 5. but this can scarcely be accurate. 

t Kiphiustone places Oudh uot in :( Allahabad and Arrah. 
the Miadle-Land, but iu Brahmarshi; 
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in the end to be the ruin of the Sanskrit people. The compilers 
‘*of the land-law recorded in the Book of Mauu, if not actual resi- 
“ dents of the Middle-Laud, were so closely ideutihed with it as to 
“ look upon it as the focus of their race \ and, says the same 
author, *' the civilisation which is popularly supposed to have 
** been the civilisation of ancient India, which is represented by 
the Brihmans and the Book of Manu, was in its integrity cou- 
lined to the northern country termed by Manu the Middle- 
“ Land.'^ 

But did this civilisation effect so radical a change in the 
character of this portion of the Aryan race as Dr. Hunter proceeds 
to delineate ? Did the discussion of metaphysical puzzles usurp 
the attention of all cla.sses of the Aryan community ? If in the 
Madhyadesa peaceful pursuits alone obtained, and necessity no 
longer existed fur exertion, should nut the same state of things be 
expected a fortiori in the regions previously colonised ? And yet 
in Brahmarshi, say the Institutes, are to be found the most suitable 
recruits for the vanguard of the army; and in the Middle-Laud, 
as we have just seen, there was a wider gulf than elsewhere between 
the Brahman and the Kshatriya. That from the comparative 
repose which ensued on the subjection of the Middle-Laud, philo¬ 
sophy and literature received a mighty impetus we entertain no 
doubt; the same result has followed the same cause so frequently 
in history, as to have become almost a law of social progress. 
But we would confine to one—the priestly—caste, separated wide¬ 
ly by its own legislation from the rest, what is predicated of the 
entire society ; and conjecture that while the scholar’s tongue was 
ready to discourse, with an eloquence proportioned to the abstruse¬ 
ness of his thesis, the soldier’s sword was not allowed to hang 
rusting in its sheath. Following the boundaries assigned by 
Manu to the Middle-Land, and bearing in mind the vigorous 
growth to which Brahmanism there attained, we argue that almost 
coincident with the present eastern boundary of that portion of 
Benoudha, which still retains the name of Oudh, with Prayag and 
Ayodhya as border cities, there long existed an ethnic frontier as 
sharply defined as that which Dr. Hunter so graphically describes 
as having subsequently formed the utmost limit of Aryan en¬ 
croachment in Bengal. In one respect indeed, and that one of 
the greatest moment, there lay a greater difference between the 
two contiguous but antagonistic races in the former case than in 
the latter; for, in proportion, we may assume, to the degree of 
development of Brahmanism was the bitterness of hatred it be¬ 
stowed on its opponents ; and, so far as the formation of national 
character is to be sought in historical events, to the * fierce shock 
of jarring contrasts,’ which the Aryans of Benoudha of the 
eastern border of the Middle-Laud then Lad to sustain, may, we 
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conceive, be in part attributed that warlike dispofsition by which 
their descendants still continue to be characterised. 

To what epoch is to be assigned the advent of the Aryan race 
into Benoudha? It was, there is every reason to suppose though 
there is no absolute proof, identical with that of tlie building of 
the city of Ayodhyi, and with that also of the foundation of the 
so-called Solar dynasty ; so that whatever data we have for the 
determination of the one will be serviceable with respect to the 
others also. For the honour of founding the illustrious line above 
alluded to, there are two candidates in the field—Pirthu, of myste¬ 
rious birth, and Ikshvaku, son of the Sun himself! Pirthu’s claims, 
however, rest entirely on the testimony of the pandits ; who, con¬ 
founding his being the first of men who was installed as a king* 
with his having been the first King of Ayodhyi, are guilty simul¬ 
taneously of a chronological, a geographical, and a genealogical 
blunder. Pirthu and his two immediate predecessors, Vena- 
Adharmmaraj& (the Raja Ben of north-west traditions ?) and 
his father Anga find places in the dynastic listf of Brahmavartta ; 
they belonged to a mythical age long anterior to Mauu Vaivas- 
wata (the sun^); and consequently the Solar race, descendants 
of the latter, must have in their time been among generations 
yet unborn. The wish has evidently been father to the thought; 
and, in the attempt to connect Pirthu with Ayodhya, the pan¬ 
dits have been actuated by a desire to appropriate to their own 
city a monarch who, in their estimation, was a model of consum¬ 
mate piety. To him, says Mr. Carnegy, is given the credit— 
or discredit—of introducing the caste system ; and to ** prevent the 

confusion of caste ” § is certainly among the rules of religious 
conduct he meekly received from the Brahmans, and as meekly 
pledged himself to carry out. It was by ' his submissiveness ’ 
that he attained kingly power, || and he also gained some 
distinction by his hymnic compositions—being, we may remark- 
en paaaarUt at the same time first of kings, and first also of 
royal authora He was, indeed, according to the point of view 
from which his character is regarded, either the quintessence of 
righteousness, or the most priest-ridden wretch that ever occupied 
a throne. But his throne was not that of Ayodhya. 

Ikshvaku ^ it is who, as stated in the Faizabad Report, is said 
to have been the first prince of the Solar race ** and is first men¬ 
tioned as King of Ayodhya ; though not, perhaps, of such trans¬ 
cendent holiness as Ikshvaku, he was deemed worthy of becoming, 
in his generation, the depositary of a '* most excellent mystery,’^ 

* $kt. Tex.18, 1., 2t)b. jl Skt. Texts, 1., 297. 

t Prinaep, T. N-, p. 2;i2, 1 Skt. Texts, 1,337. 

t Skt. Texts, L, 498. #» Skt Texts, I., 115. 
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a distinction which his father Mann had enjoyed before 
him ; and to the good terms on which he and his father may be 
thus judged to have stood with the divine being from whom it 
emanated, may be due the highly sacred and highly eligible 
huilding’Site which he secured for his capital:—“Not on the Earth 
“ for that is transitory, but on the chariot-wheel of the great 
“ Creator, which will endure for ever.” This story of the founda¬ 
tion of the capital may be compared to the shape which (we proceed 
to read) it is at present said to hear, being ' like a fish ; fishy/ 

In accordance with the chronology which Oust adopts in his “ Life 
of Rima,” Ikshvdku is represented to be a contemporary of Abra¬ 
ham; which leads us, in the interests of those who look for the hero of 
the Ram&yana in the Rama of the Scriptures,* to notice the strong 
resemblance that Ikshvaku, a name as uncommon as euphonious, 
hears to that of one of the children of the patriarch ; for was not 
Ishbak among the sous of Keturali?j* This, however, is not the 
highest antiquity which has been allowed him; one authority 
would place him in the days of Canaan ; another tells us it is the 
general belief that his descendant in the thirty-sixth generation 
nourished before the compilation of the Vedas; others again 
invite us to believe that they are extravagant fables which talk 
of Aryan monarchs so far east as Ayodhya at the time of the 
Great War, and that the commencement of the colonisation of the 


* Hiudoo Pautbeou, p. 116, and 
Priusep U. T., 216. 

t Those to whom we allude may 
further ask what great difference 
there is between the names of the sou 
of Kbturah and the sou of Sarah ? 
Aud, having thus broguht Isaac and 
Ikshvaku together, they may observe 
the general similarity, which pervades 
the accounts of one of the principal 
events in the life of the former and 
of one which is narrated, though 
not of Ikshv&ku himself, yet of one 
who is identified in no other way 
than as being of Ikshvaku’s fami¬ 
ly. On the one hand, Abraham 
complained that he was without an 
heir and Isaac was bom to him ; 
he was afterwards tempted to ofier 
him for a burnt-ofiTering ; he laid him 
on the altar upon the wood, and 
took the knife to slay him ; but he 
did not complete the human sacri¬ 
fice, taking a ram, aud offering it 
instead of his son. On the other 
baud King Haris Chandra, of the 
family of ikshvaku, being childless, 


promised to Varuua, that if a son 
should be bom to him, he would 
sacrifice him, to that god. A sun, 
Itohita, having l>een born, Haris 
Chandra consented to fulfil his pro¬ 
mise (and—the story is here ampli¬ 
fied—the son himself not fancying 
his share in the performance, a 
vicarious human victim was obtain¬ 
ed and stepped into his place). But 
the human sacrifice again remained 
incomplete. Haris Chandra finished 
his share of the transaction by 
a liberal gift of kine to a Brahman, 
the father of Bohita’s substitute, 
a distinction being drawn between 
those given to him for binding bis 
son to me stake, and those given to 
him for agreeing to slaughter him 
(points noted in detail in the parallel 
story)—this gift being at once the 
equivalent of the sacrifice of the 
ram, and of the approval shown of 
Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice 
“ his son, his only son Isaac.”—Put 
this story of Haris Chandrsy see 
Sanskrit Texts, 1., 365. 
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'lilic]dIe>LaDd was coeval with the termination of the Yaidik period. 
For our own part, as “ there is nothing to shock probability in 
“ supposing that the Hindd dynasties and their ramifications were 

spread through an interval of about twelve centuries anterior to 
** the great war,”* we find no such inherent difficulty in the theory 
that such a dynasty existed at Ayodhyd about two thousand years 
before Christ as to cause it to be relinquished as antiquated or 
untenable; and pending the acquisition of more conclusive data, 
we continue to yield it a qualified belief. 

With the foundation of a dynasty, a kingdom and a capital, 
Ikshvaku’s connection with history, as a record of political events, 
is at an end. Respecting the extent of his dominion, we may 
hazard a conjecture. Bis capital lay on the extreme east of the 
]Vliddle-Land, and, as we have said, was probably a border city ; 
his western frontier touched Brahmarshi, in which Kanauj was 
included ; whence we infer that in that direction he reigned as far 
as the left bank of the Ganges, which, as Prayag was in the Middle^ 
Land, may also have formed his southern boundary; and, on 
the north, for reasons which will explain themselves in the sequel, 
we doubt whether he ever crossed the GhaghrA But we know 
nothing of the neighbouring kingdoms,—except Brahmarshi—or 
of his relations with them. We might indeed conclude they 
were of a peaceful nature ; we read of no wars; the erection 
of his capital on such unusual foundations probably presented 
many architectural and engineering difficulties ; and, as he was a 
Rajarshi of no mean renown, religious questions must have occupied 
a fair portion of his time. Incidentally we may remark that, if he 
ever arrived at a thorough comprehension of the ‘ancient system, 
the excellent mystery ’ which was entrusted to him, it is to be re¬ 
gretted he did not transmit the knowledge to a much-perplexed 
posterity. 

The eighth generation from Iksbvaku saw a further increase of 
the Aryan occupation ; such, at least, is the significance we attach 
to the circumstance that*f* Raj£ Srdvnsta, the then king of Ayodhy4, 
built what subsequently l)ecame the mighty city of SrAvasti; which, 
as already stated, obtained temporarily almost the same pre-emi¬ 
nence in Northern Oudh, or Uttar-Kosala, as Ayodhya in the south¬ 
ern portion of the kingdom or Benoudbn^ From his time, for many 
generations, there reigned apparently a line of faineants ; who have 
remained in a deserved obscurity, or emerged from it only- to-per¬ 
form sacrifices of an interminable length and miraculous character 
with objects equally aatonisbiug. Trisanku, for example, a wild 
young soamp in early life, subsequently seeing the error of his 
ways, became of a religious turn of mind, and could content himself 

* Wilsuu quoted by Prinsep, N. T. t Aucieut Geography, p. 411. 

S35. 
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with no meaner ambition than that of ascending bodily^ Elijaltdike 
to heaven ! A second instance, already mentioned, need only be 
again referred to, to note that the Aryan account overlays the story 
with details of almost endless gifts of kine to Brahmans; which 
suggests that the donor and others of his stamp have been pre¬ 
served to history by the grateful Brahmans as furnishing ‘ex¬ 
amples of life and instruction in manners/ To this style of king, 
however, there were happily some few exceptions ; who rendered 
themselves conspicuous by the accomplishment of works of public 
utility, the magnitude of which has never been surpassed. Shall 
we assign the palm to Sagara, who, aided only by his sons—there 
were only sixty thousand of them—dug up and, with pardonable 
egotism,' bestowed his own name on the ocean ! or to Bhagiratha, 
who rivalling Prometheus with his lire, brought the Ganges down 
from heaven! 

As we draw near to the time of R£ma, and not till then, 
we meet with names familiar to us, not in connection with 
deeds of high emprise, or superlative religious zeal, but from 
causes hitherto inactive, from being those of the founders or 
the eponymous heroes of district clans of the Solar race. And 
this prompts the question whether it is pure accident that 
this phenomenon should appear immediately before the stir¬ 
ring times of R&ma. It may he that Dirghabaliu and Kaghu were 
merely imaginary beings ; but the case is susceptible of other 
explanations. It is not unreasonable to suppose that there was 
at this time a qjrisis in . the fortunes of the Solar race, similar to 
that which two or three centuries earlier their Lunar brethren had 
had to meet; that the prolonged contest, which sprung from the 
evenly-balanced power of the two antagonistic branches of the latter, 
was obviated with the former by the speedy subjection and expul¬ 
sion of the weaker branch represented by l)!rgbal>&hu and Baghu, 
by the stronger represented by the ancestors of Kama; that the 
warlike spirit^ which was engendered in the domestic struggle, 
and which, with the latter, played such havoc with both the con¬ 
querors and the conquered, finding with the former no scope for 
its exercise at home, started the victors on a career of conquest^ 
which reached its climax in the time of R&ma. Or, rejecting 
this theory of domestic feud, and accepting as correct the pedigree 
which makes Dirghah&hu and Raghu immediate ancestors of Bima,* 
we may adopt the alternative hypothesis, that in Dirghab&bu and 
Raghu we detect the revival of the spirit of Ikshvakui" the warrior, 
after it had slumbered through so many generations of descend¬ 
ants of Ikshv&ku the prophet; and that it was they who inaugu- 

* Dirghabahu, Itaghu, Aja, Dasara- have “ enjoyed the two-fold office of 
tha, Btnia. king and prophet.”—Ain-i-Akbari. 

t Ikahv&ku, like Rama, seems to 
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rated that aggressive policy which ultimately led to R&ma*s distant 
expeditions. 

But let Ikshvaku and others be as mythical as saintly; let 
Birghabahu and Baghu be nambered with Romulus and Hellen ; 
in Ritna—JDasaratha only lives in history as Rama's father—in 
Rdma, at least, we have a chanicter, who, it is universally agreed, 
deserves a place in history ; who actually once existed in the flesh, 
which (say his w'orshippers) was an incarnation of the deity ; 
who was, beyond a doubt, the most powerful sovereign of the age 
in which he lived ; who first led an A.iyan army into southern 
India and Ceylon; and, more important than all these together 
from the point of view of local history, raised Ayodhy^ to that 
pitch of splendour for which it has ever since been famous. 

The kingdom over which King Dasaratba reigned stretched from 
the heights of the snow-clad Uimillayas on the north to the broad 
valley of the Ganges on the south ; while by a curious coincidence, 
the frontiei’s on east and west presented to each other a con¬ 
trast as great in a religious aspect, as that which existed between 
the physical features of the north and south. For was it not at 
Nimkhar,* that the manifestation of the beneficent boar-god, the 
restorer of the Vedas, is said to have occurred ?—and was it not at 
the debouchure of the Gandak, that the errors disseminated by a 
later malignant incarnation of the same deity flourished in their 
greatest vigour ? The capital had grown in the course of ages into 
a city worthy of its site ; and about this time, we learn with sur¬ 
prise, received a great addition to its splendour from a far-famed 
local divine,*!* Vasishtha Muni who, throwing into the shade all the 
paltry gifts of fountains with which modern capitals have been 
adorned, presented it with no less munificent a gift than the 
river Sarayfi itself!—the value of the gift being much enhanced, 
no doubt, in the eyes of the recipients by its sacred source, spring¬ 
ing, as it did, from tears of joy shed on a former occasion by 
Brahma or the Supreme Being, and preserved in the M&nsarwar 
lake! 

The heir to so much magnificence and to such a brilliant destiny 
could hardly be expected to make his appearance in the- world 
without some assistance to the ordinary laws of nature. King 
Dasaratha, in strong contrasty says Mr. Carnegy, to his son who 
afterwards evinced a decided preailection for monogamy, had {pi'oh 
pudor !) no less than three hundred and sixty-three wives; of whom 
we by no means regret that we know the names of no more than 
three, Kausaly^l, Kaikeyl, Sumitra. Can it be believed that with 

* See Faizabad Report, p. 10, where the latter, the Calcutta Review^ vol. 
this is said to be the western buim- xxiii., p. 1/3. 
dary, the eastern being undefined ; f Faizabad Report, p. 9. 
hence we have followed, as regards 
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all thia * prodigality of connubial happiness/ King Dasaratha 
was yet without an heir! Such, however, was the case; a deus 
€x machind was necessary to remove the difficulty, and appropii< 
ately enough found iu a hermit imbued with au extraordinary 
quantity of ascetic acid, who had found his way into existence in¬ 
dependently of any daughter of Eve, and had as yet been undis¬ 
turbed in his devotions by the allurements of any of her sex. fiut 
how was he to be enticed away from his cell t Like cures like ; 
a (semi)-hom(Bopathic treatment was adopted; and a bevy of 
fair damsels, disguised as anchorites, were sent to invade the holy 
man’s solitude ; he fell a victim to the artifice, was brought to 
Ayodhy^ ; with his assistance a hitherto vainly-attempted sacri¬ 
fice was. successfully completed ; and Dasaratha’s three wives were 
all blessed with progeny, Kausalya being the fortunate one who 
became the mother of Rdma. 

The exploits, of which Rima was the hero, are generally allowed 
to rest on a historic basis, however imaginary the superstructure 
which has been erected ou it ; to him is awarded the distinction 
of having been the first to lead an army across the Vindhya 
range, and his name is inseparably connected with the conquest 
of Ceylon ; but the importance of these achievements arises main¬ 
ly from the evidence they carry in them of the extension of the 
Aryan occupation, and from him who performed them having 
been the “ typical Chhatri subjugator of the South they belong 
rather to the history of the countries which were subdued and 
colonized ; they happened far away from Benoudha ; they neither 
added to its territory, nor diminished aught from it; they pro¬ 
duced no immediate effect that wc can trace on the condition of 
its people; they exercised no influence on its after-history; we 
accordingly pass over them in silence ; an account of them must 
be sought elsewhere. 

The glory of the reign of Rama was but as the flood of light 
in which the sun is bathed before he sets. His sons, Kusa and 
Lava,'par nobile/ratrum,’ are like Dasaratha, but subordinate 
characters in the drama of which the interest centres in their 
father ; and there is reason for doubt with regard to their alleged 
duality. It may, indeed, be contended that to the one is assigned 
a kingdom to the north, and to the other the foundation of a town 
to the south of the river Gbaghri^ which would point to a division 
of their father’s kingdom by which Lava got Uttar-Kosala, and 
Kusa got Benoudha. Rijpfit tribes, too, are proud of includ¬ 
ing them in their genealogies. On the other hand, if local legends 
be believed, their memory is perpetuated in the names of forts 
and towns iu the Paujab, in the Vindhyaf range, and in Bihar; 

Ancient (ieography, pp. 400, 411. f Ancient Geography pp. 197,199. 
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aud when we read that their united names have passed into a term 
for rhapsodists,* we wonder whether they should ever have existed 
in any other than a combined form Eusa-Lava ;,aQd whether the 
same meaning might not be attributed thereto, as to Kausalya> 
the name of R&ma's mother.f* 

“After Rama/' says Elpinnstone, “as we hear no more of 

Ayodhyi (Oudb) it is possible that the kingdom which at one time 
“ was called Kosala may have merged in another/' and this 
seems highly probable ; but we venture to doubt whether ** the 
capital was transferred from Oudh to Kanauj.” It is with regard to 
snch dark ages of history that we most appreciate the value of the 
legendary and locally-acquired information with which Mr. Carnegy 
furnishes us ; grunt that it has not the full weight of written history, 
it still indicates the direction in which research is likely to be 
rewarded; it is, as it were, the sign-post on the road of historical 
enquiry. Mr. Carnegy tells us that in a mound in Ayodhya, kuown 
as the Mani-Parbat, there has been found within the present 
century an inscription attributing its erection toR. Nanda Barddhan 
of the Magadha dynasty, who once held sway there ; and, as he 
points out, General Cuuninglmin has, on perfectly independent 
grounds, ascribed the commencement of the mound to the earlier 
ages of Buddhism, and its completion to Asoka. Irrespective, there¬ 
fore, of the coucliisiou warranted by what we otherwise know of 
the magnitude of Nanda's aud Asoka's empire, we have almost 
proof positive that it was Eusagarapura^ and not Kanauj to which 
the transfer of the capital took place. 


* Calcutta Review^ vol. xxiii., p. 
165, quoting Schlegel. 

i Ibid, p. 173. Dasaratha had three 
wives—one apparently of his own 
race and country, and thence called 
KausalyA 

;|; W e use this name instead of the 
better kuown one of FataHputra. in 
deference to the opinion of (leueral 
Ounningham, wko says “Kus&ga* 
“ rapnra was the original capital of 

** Magadha” (Ausient Geography, p. 
462). Bdjagriha aud PaUuipntra be¬ 
ing of later date. (Ancient Geogra¬ 
phy, p. 467.) He concludes that the 
building of the latter was not begun 
before the reign of Ajatasatru and 
finished about B.C. 450 (Ancient 
Geogr^by, p. 453); but he also notes 
that “Diodorusattributes the founda¬ 
tion of the eity to Hercules, by whom 
he may perhaps mean Bala Kdma.” 
Now, Ajatssatm, here said to be the 
founder of Paliboibra, aud Bimbi- 


sdra, the fuvuder of Rdjagriha, were 
both Seshndgs; aud, curious as it 
may seem, there are some grounds for 
thinking that fialardraa was sometimes 
confounded with the first of that 
dynasty.—^The Seshuigs are distinct¬ 
ly enumerated among the Kshatriya 
rulers of Magadha—inasmuch as they 
precede Nanda the first Sfidra— 
and like the Tddavas they were of 
the Lunar race; the Seshndgs were 
the priueipal patrons of the Buddhist, 
while aU the Lunar races (Yidavas 
included, we suppose) .are said to 
have been Buddhists. (Mar^man, 
p. 11.) Again, the cont^ts of the 
Yddavas and the pre-Seshndg kings 
of Magadha are more thaa oum men¬ 
tioned in the Mahdbh&mta. where 
Krishna—who like Balardma has bNaen 
identified with Berafcles—is said to 
have seventeen times defeated his 
adversary (Wheeler, vol. ii, p. 475) i. 
and in t^t avatdr of Vishnu, Bala- 
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The Nandiv&rddhana* here tnentioued, Mr. Camegy considers to 
he * Nandivarddhana, or Takshak, according to Tod' of the^Sanaka 
dynasty ; if so, Ayodhyi must have fallen into the power^ of the 
stranger, about the time of the accession of the Seshn&g dynasty; 
and such though not on these grounds entirely, we believe to have 
been the case. For under Seshn&g we know there occurred a Sk^y- 
thian invasion on a larger scale than had yet taken place; and as he 
overran the northern provinces of India before he reached his 
future capital, it must be supposed that be traversed Benoudha as 
as well as other provinces; and since, as we have just seen, it 
was afterwards subject to bis dynasty, it is no more than a reason¬ 
able conclusion that it was at the period of his invasion, and by 
him himself that it was deprived of its autonomy. * 

And what effect had this event on the fortunes of the Solar race ? 
Were they dethroned and banished ; or did they continue to reign 
as tributary and dependent kings ? We venture not to be dogmatia 
We imagine ourselves at the invitation of Spence Hardy,’f’ in 
the seventh century B. 0., in an appanage of Riijagriha, the 
** capital of Magadha. It is an era of great importance in the 
history of the East; and men are waiting for some event that 
“ will decide whether future ages are to be ruled by a Cbakra- 


r4ma was a terrestrial incarnatiou 
of Sesha (Hindu Pantheon, p. 20); 
the full name of the Magadha capi¬ 
tal also was Pdtaliputrapura or city 
of the children of P&tali, whieh may 
mean (of Oangdiputra) that the Sesh- 
iifigs, its founders were connected 
with P&tali or Pattalene, which lies 
nigh unto, if not actually in, the 
country of the Yfidavas. Without 
presuming to challenge the correct¬ 
ness of General Cunningham’s con¬ 
clusions, wo offer the above remarks 
as showing causes whieh may have 
led to Halarlima’B being credit^ with 
the building of Palibothra. 

* If, however, be be the same as 
the U. Nanda of the Serpent raee 
(“ Notes on Races,” p, 19) who ‘orer- 
whelmed and soppressed the Kshat- 
riyas,’ he may be the 'son of Mahi- 
uaudin or Nanda, named Mahdpadma’ 
of the prophecy—" he will be avari- 
cions ana like another Parasur&ma 
*'will md th» Kthoiriya Race, as 
" from him forwards the kings will 
"be all Slidras. fie, Mah&padms, 
" will bring the whole earth under 
"one umbrella.” (Hindu Theatre, 
11,137)and of the Yrihat Kath&— 


" its they were wholly unable to raise 
"thesum,they proposed applying for 
" it to the king, and requested me to 
"accompany them to his camp, which 
" was at that time at AyodAyd. . . . 
" When we arrived at the encamp- 
" ment we found everybody in dis- 
"tress, Nanda bting jn$t dead" 
This would indicate, by-the-bye, that 
Nanda, the S^dra, died at Ayodhyi, 
and gives rise to the conjecture, 
whether the stupa was not erected ia 
memory of him. 

It might almost be doubted whe¬ 
ther the two Nandas were other than 
the same, or were at all events more 
than one succession apart; as while he 
of the Sanaka line eomes immediately 
before Seshniig, we ffnd that" in the 
Dipawanso, the Nandas” (t. a, those 
of the serpent dynasty) "are made 
" brothers of Seahni^. who is else- 
" where called Mabananda,” (Fa- 
Hian, Introdrtetion, p. LXllI.); and 
if nine sucGessions are thus capable of 
being huddled up together, one more 
would not greatly inconvenience 
them. 

t Legends of Buddhists. Introdue- 
tioii, p. xiv. 
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“ vartti, an universal monarch, or guided by a Buddha, an all-wise 
*' sage.. The most successful candidate for supremacy who then 
“ arose was a prince of the race of Sakya .... He received the 
“name of Siddb^rta. He was also called Gautama,'Sakya Singha, 
“ and Sikya M uni.” His father was 'Sudodhana Baji,’ and the 
names of both are shown in the dynastic list of the Kings of 
Ayodliyd ; and “ there can be no doubt of the individuals here 
“ intended ; Sakya is the name of the author or revivor of Bud- 
“ dbism.”* It is, therefore, open to us to argue that up to the time 
of Silkya Muni, Ayodhyi was still governed by its own kings; and 
that, os no change of dynasty is indicated, they were of the line of 
B£ma 

Like all things) however, the question has another side. It is a 
moot point whether the name of Sakya is not expressive of nation¬ 
ality, rather than individuality ; and Sakya himself is known to have 
been a personal friend of one of the earliestf of the Seshn^g kings of 
M agadha. About this time, moreover, at least before j the ^m£yana 
was written, Ayodhya received yet another of its many names, Saketa, 
which from the above considerations, we need scarcely hesitate to 
refer to the Sakas—an offshoot of the race of that name, so much 
better known on the west of Ii»dia—and to a Scythian origin. 
Shortly before the time of Sakya’s father, also, we meet with the 
first royal ‘ emigration * from Ayodhya. The inference to be hence 
deduced is the same that we have already drawn from other 
sources, viz.^ that Scythian chiefs connected with the Seshndg 
line usurped the throne, and that the line of Rdma was expelled 
simultaneously with the establishment of the Seshn^g dynasty 
in Magadha. 

From the time of that event, the history of Benoudha is wrapped 
up in that of the empire of which it became part; and the tradi¬ 
tion that after the expulsion of the solar race and the death of 
Handa, Vindusar (the disciple of Sakya or Gautama Baudh), 
Asoka and others of his line held sway, errs but in the trivi^ 
particular of giving Viudusara, Asoka’s immediate predecessor, 
for Yidmisira, king of Magadha, the king to whom we have 
alluded as Buddha's personal friend, who “ was converted to the 
faith of his former friend ’’.when he “ became Buddha.” 

During this period, say the local chronicles, Ayodbyd became 
a wilderness ;§ but even then no meaner plant than the sweet- 
scented keorah could find birth in its sacred soil Even this, 
however, is a gloomy picture, and we are glad to find occasion for 

* We shall recur again to the con- J See Ancient Geography, p. 405, 
nectioti of Ayodhya with Buddhism whirh quotes from the il^miyana a 
aud other religious. passage in which Dosaratha’a capital 

t 'Legends of Buddhists. Iniroduc- is called Saketa. 
fi'on, p. xix. § Faizabad Report, p. 6. 
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questioning its accuracy. To say nothing of the inscription of 
N^ndivarddhana, was it a wilderness in which Buddha preached 
for sixteen years?—was it a desert which the noble mai<1en Visakha 
and her father, a rich merchaTVb^ selected for their residence, when 
they migrated from the capital of Magadha?—was it a jungle of 
which the Buddhist priests were lords; in whicli the Buddhist 
kings fixed their capital “ In less ancient times*!* when waste 
*' began to yield to cultivation, it took| the name of Benoudha, 
“ or the jungle of Oudh. With this period the name of Vikra- 
maditya is traditionally and intimately associated, when Bud- 
dhism again began to give place to Biahinanism and,;^ else¬ 
where, we read, that “ Ajudhya was again traditionally restored 
“and brahminically re-peopled, through the exertions of Vikra- 
“ raddityaof Ujjain.” In these two quotations we have, we believe, 
the key to the whole mystery. The BiAhmans, we are told,§ having 
invited Buddhists to their aid against the Kshatriyas did not fail 
to experience the effect of their suicidal policy in the utter pros¬ 
tration of their influence ; and it is not difficult to understand the 
feeling which would make them ignore the existence of the 
capital, or at all events preserve a discreet silence about its 
history, at the time when the religion which superseded theirs 
prevailed. 

If she be not fair for me, 

What care 1 how fair she be? 

Ayodhya probably existed as Saketa or Visakha, and was in¬ 
habited us it had been before ; or, if deserted, it was only in the 
sense that Ayodhya is now, with Faizabad in its immediate 
neighbourhood ; but Brahmanism was at its lowest ebb; it was 
Brdhmanically desolate. 

But Ban-Oudha—is not the name itself conclusive ? Aut ex re 
nomen, aut ex vocabuh fabula narratur. Is it not to seek a Per¬ 
sian construction in an Indian word when we make the 'Jungle of 
Oudh’ a translation of Bau-Oudha? If Ban or Ben in composition 
necessarily have the signification here given to it, it must be so in the 
word Benares ; which on the contrary we know to be a corruption of 
Varanasi, formed by the combination of the names of two streams 
the Varna and the Asi.|l We'have then a precedent for reading 
Barn-Oudha for Ban-Oudha,^ or at least for regarding it ns the 
more correct form of the name ; and if we do so, it is to bring it 
more into accordance with its actual meaning, which we take to be 

♦ As, however, Sukya Muni, son of § “ Notes on Ilaces,” p. 7. 
Sudodhana, RajA of Ayodhya was || Ancient Geography,«.». Varana- 
born at Rnpila, the capital may have si. 

been trauafeired to the latter place. IT Would not the former indeed be 
t Faizabad itepnrt, p. 6, the ordinary Pad fprm of the name i' 

Faizabad Report, p. 2. 
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the united provinces of Benares and Oudh. Tradition makes 
Benoudha to consist of the States of twelve r&jas, which sajs Sir H. 
Elliot would make it include the whole of BtnareB and EaBtem 
Oudk\ General Cunningham* by dividing it into Pachirn-rath 
and Purab-rath, gives it much the same dimensions ; while we find 
from Prinsepf that this is not the only form in which the names 
of the two provinces appear in combination, for, factor for factor, 
we have Benoudha reproduced in Kasi-Kosala.—“The kingdom of 
“Kausala or Kosala is welUknown from the Buddhist authors to ^ 
“modern Oudh (Ayodhyi) or Benares, the * Kasi-kosala of Wil- 
“ford/" Hence we regard the term Benoudha as descriptive 
rather of territorial extent than of the physical characteristics of 
a capital or province. 

Whatever the nature of the change effected in Ayodhya, mate* 
rial adornment or Brahmanical regeneration, it is universally 
allowed that it was in the time of Vihramaditya, and through his 
instrumentality, that it was brought about It is also generally 
believed, though a contrary opinion^ is not wanting, that Vikra* 
m&ditya of Ujjain is the one referred to ; and in this view, the 
date of the event can be approxmiately settled; for, in strong 
relief to'the fabulous particulars which form the bulk of bis his* 
tory, stands out the indisputable fact, that he established an era, 
and that its initial year was B.C. 57. 

Now, Mr. Carnegy§ tells us that, six or seven years ago, tliero 
was dug up, in Ay^hy&, a vessel containing an immense number 
of old copper coins of the Indo*Scytbic Kings, Kadphises and 
Kanishka ; and Mr. Benett|{ acquaints us with a similar fact regard* 
ing the neighbouring district of Sultanpur. About Kanishka 
more hereafter ; at present we confine our attention to Kadphises. 
His date is’variously stated, but we have good authority for saying 
that the Yuchi dynasty, that to which he belonged, were very 

f owerful in the west of India in the middle of the first Century B.C, 
t flows from this that Vikramaditya and some member of the 
Yuchi line who, unless Vikraraiditya’s reign commenced only in 
B.C. 57»’was very possibly Kadphises himself, were contempora¬ 
ries.—Who, then, was this King whose coins, bearing his image and 
superscription, passed freely current in the time of Vikramaditya, 
and in the very province the restoration of which has so greatly 
contributed to the perpetuation of his name ? In what relation to 
each other did they stand ? Were they foes, and did the Yuchi ex¬ 
pel his adversary from AyodhyA rediviva ? Or were they friends ? 
Were they close allies t Was the one but an aUer ego of the 
other? Was Vikram&ditya Kadphises ? 

* Ancient Geography, p. 407. § Faizabad Report, p. 27. 

+ Frinaep, 1. 236. II Family History of the Chief Clans 

X As. See. Journ., Fart 1. No. IV., of the Kai Bareli District, p. I. 

1865, p. 242. 
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Prinsep at least “ hazards the question whether Kanak Sen, 
(the founder of the VaUabhi dynasty) Kanerki and Kanishka* are 
not all one and the same we may add that the ^ropounder of 
that theory asked also whether Yuvunaswa of Kanau) was not one 
with the Greek Azo of the coins and, when we attempt to esta¬ 
blish a third identity, we have, %ve believe, stronger grounds than 
have hitherto been urged in respect of either of the other two. The 
identity of dates has been already noticed; how stands tlie matter 
as regards dominion ? That of Kadphises must be ascertained from 
the localities in which his coins have been found. We have just 
stated that they have been found at two places in Benoudiia, and 
from other sources we learn that they have been dug up oVen. at 
Benares.^—And Vikramaditya f We need not repeat what wo have 
said above regarding his connection with Ayodhya; we quote Prinsep, 
when we say •r that remains of the palace of this Vikrama are 
•• shewn in Qujardt, Ujiain and even at ffenarea !§ " In the East 
then, they l^th hau the same frontier. In the West, the 
passage we have quoted shows that, according to tradition, 
Vikramdditya’s power extended to Gujarat and Uyain, the latter 
we know having been his capital. And did Kadphises include 
these two places in bis kingdom ? As to the first, we can, at least, 
say on the authority of Lassen, that the Yutchi rule reached thus 
far ;|| as to the second, we consider the greatest proved anti¬ 
quity of the name of Ujjain, and tho actual or possible meaning 
of it. Under the pen of Hwen Thsang, Ujjain became 0-she- 
yan-na ; but the nearly similar word Ujjanta is, with respect to 
its initial letters, differently treated, and assumes the form 
yeu-cken.4ay whence we may directly argue that Ujjaiu 
might have found an equally appropriate transliteration 
in yavrcha-yan-na ; and, as there is nothing to prove that it 
existed eo Twmine tefore the first century B.C., its existence then 
being established only by the accounts which make it Vikram^ 
ditya’s capital, wo know of nothing to bar the conjecture that it 
was founded by and received its name from tho invading Yu-chis. 
Hence we have dominion coa-extousivo as well as dates identical. 

But Vikramaditya's family and clan, it may be said, are well 
known. Precisely so; and the fact is one wliich materially helps 
our argument. Vikramaditya’s father, Jayanta, was one of the 
Gandharvas, or celestial choristers, who, says Wheeler, were origi- 

* Fwzabad He^, p. 27. “Indus to Gujarat." 

T Mnwp U. T.,220. We may be askod why we do not 

f Coim, p. 144. refer to the more recently published 

§ Prinsep L 341. works of Lassen; and it way be aa 

t| La^ns Cows, 181:—“Tho Yulxth* well to explain. We have hot, unfor* 
18 , whose kingdom Ptolemy describes innately, tho mt^sina of doing so. 
as still (soon after the commence- f Ancient Geography, p. 325. 

“ meut of our era)—extending on the 

M 
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Daily an ordinary Hill-tiibo, and received their apotheosis only 
when their actual history became lost in nivthical tradition. 
Another more highly embellished edition f of the same story is 
that Jnyanta, the Gandharva, was for his sins converted into an 
ass—was expelled from the celestial choir and sent to bray among 
the asses—a “laureate of the long-eared kind ”—on earth. Wilford 
finds in this, says Prinsep, the Persian fable of the amours of 
Bahrarn-Qor with an Indian princess and the origin of tbe Qarda- 
bhiua dynasty, because the word goVy an ass, nuds its equivalent 
in Sarjskrit in the word gardabha, which, with an object to be 
presently made manifest, we may observe would in the language 
of the coins become gadablia.l Vikrain^ditya, then, was by descent 
a gatidhai'va, a mountaineer; by birth a ganlabiut or g^abhor— 
an ass. The nationality of Kadphises, on the other hand, is 
also undisputed. He was, as we have seen, a Yuchi; but it 
by no means follows that he would bo so described on his coins. 
The name by which he is generally known, that exhibited in his 
Greek inscriptions, is nothing more than a 'geographical deter¬ 
mination.' It is Lassen who says this; and he mentions in the same 
place, as a singular fact, that the ancient Scythian empire of Qan- 
dliara was situated in Kiapiche (Capissa); whence it seems no 
forced inference that Oandhara and Kapisa were, so far at all 
events as Gandhara was concerned, convertible expressions without 
auy difference of meaning. Again, on the analogy of a common 
colloquial coiTuption, we may consider that QandharvaS is equi¬ 
valent to G^ndh^ra, and so again to Kapisa. In other words, 
Kadphises was just as much a man of Gaudhdra, as he was of 
Kapisa; and to cap the account we have given of the locality of 
the Gandharvas, reference may be made to the borders of Gan¬ 
dharva (Gandhara)—on the north the HUU of Swat and Buuir, on 
the south, the HUla of Kalabagh. 

Now Gandhara || was, numismatologists tell us, an acquired 
province of Kadphises—he took it from Hermoeus. Let us ima¬ 
gine, then, which is not improl>able, that the acquisition led to the 
issue of a new type of coin. The legend would, as before, be dup¬ 
licate ; but * Kadphises' and ‘ Kushanga' would be replaced by a 
Dame identifying the conqueror with his new province, Gandhara 
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or Odiidbarva. Tlie f reparation of the obverse would Ite entrusted 
to a Greek die-siuker. Addiug the genitive termination of bis own 
language, would be not make the closest possible approximation* * * § 
to the barbarous name in rONAOP^OY' ? would not the harshness of 
the sound induce him, perhaps unconsciously, to make such a trans¬ 
position of letters as would modify it, and would there not thence 
result roNAO‘PAPOY ?f On the other hand, the preparation of 
the reverse would be committed to a native ; with him too the word 
Oindharva would necessarily require trimming. His alphabet 
would demand the ex-section of the n,J; the r would be first assimi> 
lated, and then, reduplications not being to his fancy, ultimately 
omitted § and he would engrave the word in the mangled form of 
Godapha ;|| or first transposing the r and v, he would preserve 
them both and frame the word Gadaphara. Now, these arc just 
the names observable on the reverse of the coins of Gondophares ; 
and, as there is no question that there exists some sort of connection 
between Gondophares and Kailpiiises, we may ask whether, both 
by direct argument derived from the ordinary literal changes 
made in the language of the coins, and also by indirect argument 
founded on the legends on the coins of Gondophares, Gadapha 
may not be considered a name applicable to Kadpluses? If so, 
we cannot stop there ; we must further ask, whether Vikramdditya 
the Gardabha or Gadabha, the Gandharva of the hilly country, was 
a different individual from Kadpbises, th'e Gadapha of Gandharva, 
a hill-surrounded kingdom—whether they did not sit upon the 
same ** throne and ride upon the same ass ? 

But had not Vikramaditya coins of his own ? do not the Gadhia- 
ka-paisa take their name from him? They, too, corroborate 
our theory. " None but a professed studier of coins,” says Priusep, 

" could possibly have discovered on them the profile of a face 


* At the same time, Strabo and 
Ptolemy gives Gaudaritis and Qan- 
darcB respectively (Ancient Geo^a- 
phy, p. 47); but to judge from modern 
practice either & or & might easily be 
rendered by ofiiKpov. 

t Lassen's CoinSf p. 31,—see also 
Priusep, 11., 162. 

t iSee Lassen’s Coim, p. 34, and 
Priusep, II., 157-8. 

§ See Lassen's Coirut p. 31. 

11 The substitution of ph for v has 
still to be accounted for; but see 
Priusep, II., 130, whern the character 
for pba or fa is said in some few 
cases to usuro the place of v. 

IT Kegarding the exact nature of 
this connexion, or the extent to which 
it amounted to identity, wo do not 


stop to enquire. To what is said in 
the text, however, we may odd that 
the seat of government of Uondo- 
pharos was the same as that r>f Kiid- 
phises (Lassen's Coins, p. 145); and 
that Gondophares, or one of the 
chiefs of that name, if there were 
more than one, lived shortly before 
the commencement of our era (Prin- 
sep, It., 214, Editor’s note), and was 
thus very possibly the contemporary 
of Ko^nises. 

** The Scythian origin of the Ka- 
nauj princes above suggested, makes 
us enquire if the five Qandharvas who 
protected the daughter of the king of 
Kanauj, (Wheeler, I., 208j are in any 
way connected with the Jive well- 
known tribes of Yuchis of Gdudhara. 
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after the Persian model, and the actual Sassanian fire-altar on 
the other; yet such is indubitably the case/’ And tho 
following is the response of the same Oracle as regards Kad- 
pbises that we have evidence of Indo-Sassanian rule in the 
Bactrian provinces, in that, “ among the coins of the Kadphises 
** group, are two gold ones of very inferior fabination thin like the 
** Sassanian coins and differing in many respects from the class of 
''coins to which they are otherwise allied."* We have yet another 
link to weld on to our chain, and the coins are again the anvil on 
which we have to forge it, the material .being the legends which lie 
on them ready for manipulation. But our labor will be lighten¬ 
ed, if we first examine some of the links already perfected. 
We select those which "intimately connect" Yikramfiditya 
with the period when the name of Benoudha is said to have 
originated, which couple him with the restoration of Benoudha, 
which render Benoudha inseparable from Kasi-kosala. In 
brief, allowing ourselves the assumption that the latter name 
may be at will inverted, we find Yikramdditya connected 
with the restoration of Kosala-kasi. The material for the 


new link may now be examined ; the legends are two; that on 
the obverse in Greek KOPANAO KOZOY AO KAA4IS0Y which if (as 


has been conjectured the first word is a synonym of SflTHPOS ir 
may be interpreted " Kadphises, saviour of Kozoula"; that on 
" the reverse being Dbama Phidasa Kujula Kasasa Kushan 
" Ayatugasa, which may be approximately rendered coin of the king 
" of the Kushang Kugala, Kaea^X I^^t us now place the old 
and the new links in juxtaposition > 

I ir.vj } (O') w saviour of Kozoula (or Kozala). 

1. Kadphises { Khnshang Kujali-kasB. 

2. Yikramaditya is restorer of Kosala-Kisi. 

We now feel prompted to claim for Kadphises a share in the 
restoration of Ayodhya. 

We might obtain further support, we believe, from the symbols 
and devices on the coins; nor do we think that we should even then 


have exhausted the arguments iii favour of our theory ; § but for 
tho present we content ourselves with giving a brief of 


* According to our theoiy, these 
facts would connect one jmee, not 
two persons (who lived nbout the 
commencement of the Christian era) 
with the Sassanian dynasty. 

t Lassen's Coins, pp. 59-64. But 
see Ancient Qeogmphy, p. 40; Korano 
= ku8hin= ifbid,, p. 27) Knpisa. 
This makes no differenco in our ar¬ 
gument, as Koznulo tho principal 
word still remains, and whatever 
.Kadphises was of Kashon be was of 


Eozoulo. 

We are indebted to General 
Cunningham for this translation of 
which the exact original is “ Kush- 
"anga Yathaasa, Kiijala Kapbsasa 
" Sachha Dharmapidesa,” (See Prin- 
sep, II, 203, note by the Editor.) 

I For example, Yikramaditya is 
said to have founded his era on 
the occasion of a victory over the 
Snees, who are also said to have 
suffered at the hands of the Yuohis. 
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the yarious points we have yet attempted to establifih. Tlie inaugu¬ 
ration of the Samvaty Vikramiditya's era, occurred during the time 
of the Kadphises dynasty,—prpbably Kadphises himself was Vikra- 
raaditya’s contemporary; their 4Aminions appear to hstve been 
co-extensive. The capital of the one probably derived its name 
from the tribe to which the other is known to have belonged. The 
one was descended from the Qandharvas, who dwelt upon the 
hills, but, according to the fable, was a Oardabha, of which we 
take Gadabha to be a coll<^uial form ; the other ruled the kingdom 
of Oindharva, a hilly region, the name of which would in the lan¬ 
guage of the coins become Gadapha. They both bear on their coins 
indications of connection with the Sassanian rule. The one is in¬ 
timately associated with Benoudha, of which a synonym is K^si- 
Kosal^ as perhaps also, the inverted form of Kosala-kasi; the 
other is shown by his coins to have been king of Kiishang Kujala 
Rasa. The one is reputed to have been the restorer of Ayodhyi ; 
the coins of the other were freely current in that city, at the time 
that restoration is stated to have taken place; which implies that 
if it had ever been reduced to desolation, it had been reclaimed 
from that condition, and become a busy mart of commerce, and 
that the coins which were in use in it were those of its restorer. 
These are our arguments : and the conclusion we venture to base 
on a combination of them is that Kadphises and Vikram^ditya 
were one; that the great unknown of the coins— obs —is identical 
with the great unknown of Indian fable,—the Tmnumentum me 
perennius. 

(To be continued.) 

If Vikramdditya drovo the Saces out *' (Ookmo) Kadphixes.—The evident- 
of India, did ho como in contact ^'ly barbarian word oohm probably 
with the Ynchis? Lassen (Cofna, “ is the first part of the ro^ al name 
181) implies he did, aud lost his ‘‘or a titW' If Ookmo bo a pos- 
kingdom to them ; but it seems as siblo reading, we shall ask where 
possible that he was, as we contend, v stood in the Qrcek aljdiabet; 
tlie Ynclii, and that the successors or put the question in anotlier 
who eclipsed him were Kanishka or form, and ask what a Greek \v(»uld 
Eanerki, and Harishka or Oerki.— make of Vikrainaditya \ Especially 
With reference to the following pas- if he followed the spoken form of 
sage (Lassen’s Chins, p. 53) “ Basi- the name ? 

“leus BasileOn bOtfir megas oohmo 
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Art. Vr .—the INCOME-TAX IN INDIA. 

T he first Indian income-tax was introduced in Council on 
March 24th, 1860. Its author, Mr. Wilson, had been sent 
out from England to deal with a state of things which cannot 
be better described than in his own words quoted from his Finan¬ 
cial Statement delivered on the 18th of the previous month 
** Our deficiency for the present year up to the 30th of April,* as 
" nearly as it can be estimated, is 0^9,290,129 ;-^nr de&ency 
"in the year ending the 30th of April last was 3,393,137 * 

“ and for the year preceding, ending the 30th of April 1868, it 
was ,£7,864,222. ^ Thus in three years, since the commence¬ 
ment of the Mutiny, the net deficiency of income, as compared 
with expenditure, amounts to no less a sum than £30,647,488. 
And what is our prospect for the next year ? After the ’way 
in which we have been deceived by estimates, you will under¬ 
stand with how much diflfidence I must regard any estimate 
that can be made. But we can only, in looking into the future, 
take the best means within our reach. I have a special dislike 
" to prospective budgets; tliey baffle and deceive the ablest 
“ Financier. However correct calculations may be, a change of 
" circumstances often upsets them all. Well, but availing myself 
" of the best information at my command as things now stand 
" allowing for a reduction of £1,000,000, which will appear in 
" the accounts of the present year as compensation for losses 
" allowing for a decrease in the Military Charges of £1,740,000,’ 

" for which arrangements have up to this time been made,’and 
" allowing, too, for an increase of income from Salt duties for 
"which, the necessary sanction has been obtafned of £410,000 
" I cannot, even with all these allowances, reduce the real deficit 
" of next year below £6,500,000, which would swell the defi- 
" ciency for the four years into a sum of £37,000,000. ♦ • * 

“ I bold in my hand a statement showing the amount of tho 
" debt due by the Government of India, in India and in England 
" in every year since 1834. Well, Sir, on the 3Cth of April 1857’ 
"justbefoi-e the Mutiny commbn^ed, the capital of the Public 
"Debt in India was £53,540,052, and in England it was 
" £3,894,400, and the interest payable on the whole was 
" £2,525,375. Sir, I need not troul)le you by quoting the inter- 
" mediate years, but on the 30th of April this year—indeed at the 
“ present moment—the debt in India has been increased to a sum 
“ of £71,202,807, and in London to a sum of £26,649,000 
«^^king together £97,851,807, and the annual charge on’both 
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“ is now ^4,461,029. Thqs, in three years, the debt of India 
** has increased by no less a sum than <£*38,410,755, involving 
*' an annual increase of interest to the amount of <^1,935,654. 
« « • » • Yhis then is our present condition. We have 
“ a deficit in the last three years of ^£*30,547,488—we have a 
prospective deficit Jn the next year of*<£’6,500,000—we have 
** already added to our debt i£’38,4 10,755 ; and with these facts 
l)efore us, it is for us to taken a fair—I will say a bold—view, 
" but tempered with caution and prudence, of our position; to riso 
to the magnitude of our difficulties, and with firm resolve, 
“ determine to leave nothing undone which lies within our reach 
** to remedy so crying an evil.’^ 

The state of afiarrs was such as might well have appalled the 
stoutest-hearted Financier. The only part of the public which 
took any interest in politics, was angry and excited. Lord Can¬ 
ning and his advisers confessedly could not satisfy themselves 
as to the actual financial position of the country, and were afraid to 
take what they looked upon as the only true way out of the existing 
difficulties by imposing heavy general taxation. Public credit 
was so low and money so scarce, that 5 per cents, had only 
just risen from 92 to 95, and 4 per cents, were quoted at 
78; and the huge deficits of the past seemed likely to repeat 
themselves in the future if no heroic remedy should be discovered. 
But Mr. Wilson was not the man to despair. "Shall it be said,'’ ho 
asked in council, "that the prowess and heroism of English 
" soldiers and English civilians—1 may even add of English ladies— 

" were sufficient, even in their disproportionate numbers, to quell 
" the fiercest mutiny that is recorded in history, and that English 
" administrative capacity failed in governing a country so kept, 

" I had almost said, so recovered.” The existence of the empire 
seemed to be at stake. Wc find the newspapers of the day, 
seriotisly discussing the question whether our outlying provinces 
should not be boldly sacrificed as the only means of restoring a 

S ermanent equilibrium. Even Mr. Wilson himself seemed to 
oubt whether the task laid upon him was a possible one. " 1 am 
“ sure, Sir,” he added in the speech from which wc have quoted 
above, " if it lies within the power of the members of the Supreme 
Oovernment of India, if it lies within the means of actiou of this 
Council, if the European population in India can assist, if the 
millions of well-disposed natives can aid in preventing so dis¬ 
graceful a catastrophe, one and all will render their best assis¬ 
tance in the work.*^ His tone in fact was hopeful and determined, 
but far from confident. 

Such were the circumstances under which Mr. Wilson was sent 
out as the first Financial Member of Council; and the wisdom of 
his appointment very soon became manifest During his brief 
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term of office, ho introduced little that was new into our revenue 
system, aud one of the few new taxes which was imposed under 
his advice proved eminently mischievous. We mean of course the 
export duty on saltpetre, which quickly killed what had been a 
flourishing trade. But he introduced an intelligible system of esti¬ 
mates and accounts which enabled Government to pronounce with 
confidence on the financial position of the country. Above all, he 
restored confidence to the public both in India and at home. It 
would have liecn idle to accuse of blundering the first financier of 
England, possibly of Europe. The Bristol hatter whose industry and 
genius had alone raised him to high position—the great authority 
on mcrcantilo matters, whose whole life had been given up to the 
service of commerce—such a man as this could not be suspected 
of acting in the interest of a civilian cUque^ or of failing io sym¬ 
pathize with the independent European community. As soon 
as he spoke, the bitter ‘ opposition which had met Mr. Haring- 
ton, was changed into cordial support. The License Bill previously 
introduced was in fact an income-tax on a part of the community. 
In its original form, the servants of Government were exempted 
from its operation, and this 'alone in the temper of those times 
was a sufficient reason why it should be hateful to the outside 
world. Even as ultimately amended it spared all fund-holders 
and the whole landed interest. Why, it was not unreasonably 
asked, should industry alone bo burdened to pay the cost of disasters 
which it had no share in causing ? Why should Europeans be 
disproportionately taxed to meet the losses of a civil war in which 
they had certainly not been the aggressors, aud from which they 
had barely escaped—bereaved perhaps of son or daughter or dearly 
loved friend—'With their lives? Mr. Wilson’s income-tax did not 
do all that was expected of it. From the first its yield was 
far less than had been hoped for; and, independently of relaxa¬ 
tions subsequently introduced, it became less productive year by 
year so long as it lasted. The Tobacco duty and License-tax on 
trades and professions, which were to have supplemented it, 
were allowed to drop. The financial danger ultimately proved 
less permanent than was expected. An equilibrium was restored 
more by the natural effects of returning peace and prosperity, 
than by any special exercise of statesmanship. But at the time 
when it was introduced, the first income-tax bill—pressing fairly, 
as it aimed at doing, on all classes of the community—at once 
disarmed opposition, and seemed to be the best, if not the only, 
possible way of increasing the revenue without inteifering 
with trade or exciting the opposition of a powerful class. The 
Europeans felt their pockets touched, but they knew that the 
times were such os to demand some sacrifice from every loyal 
citizen. The finances were in the bauds of a man in whose 
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knowledge and intelligence they implicitly trasted ; and. above all 
they saw that their opposition to Ur. Haiiugtoii had been success¬ 
ful, and that no .ol^ of the people was to be exempted from 
taxation. The bill did not, however, pass without opposition. 
Nuiiiei'oiis petitions against it were addressed to the. Legislative 
Council; but they were chiefly in the interest of the zaminddrs 
of ^wer Bengal, who aoinewhat absurdly pleaded Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’ Pertnauent Settlement, under whicli the rent or land- 
tax which they pay to the State was fixed in perpetuity, os a 
bar, in their case, to direct taxation of any kind. No otlier class 
pf natives in Bengal, and no class whatever in other presidencies, 
is so capable of making itself heard; and at the same time, no 
class is more narrow in its views, or so coostantly persists in put¬ 
ting forward untenable claims in its own behalf. instead of con- 
sidering tiie general interest. As it was in the case of Mr,. 
Wilson’s income-tax, so it lias lieen with the iniqiuitous Cess Bill 
recently passed in the Provincial legislature. They defeat their 
own oliject by uselessly reiterating olijections certain to bo over¬ 
ruled, iuitead of aiiiiug in serious discussion by representing, oa 
they are well capable of doing, the general practical results to 
be expected. The great mass of the people of course know 
nothing about the matter ; and at all events, wliatever their opir 
nion might have been, there were no means of expressing it. 
Officials here and there murmured about the difficulty of assess¬ 
ment, but they were put down as mere gniinblors. And in those 
days Indian officials had lost faith in themselvea With the 
outside public, both in India and at home, everything English was 
good and everything Indian bud. The Company and the Com¬ 
pany’s rule had brought on the mutiny. The Company’s officials 
were mere ignorant obstructives, who knew nothing of eniiglitened 
principles of administration. Every clever young Isirrister writing in 
a London newspaper, knew more of the people of India than the ineu 
whose iiair had grown grey in faithful service among them. Of course 
the officials did not really believe all this; but they felt that tiie 
tide was too strong for them. They were disheartened, and 
acquired a habit which has not yet ouite disappeared from among 
them, of letting things slide, and devoting themselves mainly to 
MViug money or to a modest little stable of racers, acconl- 
ing to their several tastes. And what was the use of objecting, 
when they had nothing better to recommend than economy ? The 
example of Sir Charles Trevelyan, too, was not encouraging. Aa 
Governor of Madras his resistance was carried to the point at 
which it became insubordination, and he was at once removed 
from office. In fact the opinion of officials was neither asked 
nor wanted. At the close of tho discussion which ended in tlio 
passing of Mr. Wilson’s bill, ho congratulated the Council on the 
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feet that, though erery. pointshad been carefully considered, there 
had not been a single division. It appears, however, from the 
publbhed abstract of the proceedings, tW the most important 
point of all was entirely omitted. The theoretiod inddence of 
the tax on various classes of sodety was cuefnlly and laborious¬ 
ly discussed; but nothing was said about the possibility or im¬ 
possibility of bringing the actual assessment into harmony with 
the theory. This was the point where the advice of officials and 
intelligent natives would have bron useful; but^ as the qu^tion 
was never discussed, they were not consulted. 

However, in the spring of 1860, Mr. Wilson's bill pa^ed into 
law. Its operation was limited to five years ; and when that term 
expired in 1865, Sir Charles Trevelyan, the recalled Governor of 
Madras, was Financial Member of Council, and, as might have been 
expected, be did not re-impose the tax. In the meantime several 
changes had been made in the law. At first, incomes over £50 a 
year bad to pay 4 per cent, and incomes between dt?20 and 
paid 2 per cent In the beginning of 1862 the 2 per 
cent, tax^ was abolished, so that for three out of the five 
yeara during which the tax lasted, it affected only incomes over 
.^50 a year. In tho following year the rate was lowered 
from 4 to 3 per cent Within its first twelve-month tho 
pressure of the tax was greatly' lessened by the enactment of a 
provision that any assessee who chose to do so might continue to 
pay during the whole five years on the income fer which he had 
been already assessed. As Government had no similar privilege, 
it is evident that iii the case of persons already assessed at that 
time. Government could reap no benefit from any increase of pros¬ 
perity ; while, in the event of a decrease, the assessment would 
nave to be lowered. It also seems clear from the reports sub- 
mitt^ by the revenue authorities, that, at all events in some 
provinces, the attempt to assess persons not at first taxed became 
more and more lax year by year. There was therefore little 
probability of complaints being generally made after the first 
year, and at that time they would not have been listened to. It 
was unlikely, moreover, that such a mere trifle as a more or less 
irksome tex should have seemed a great thing to people who 
had been in the habit of seeing suspected persons strung up by the 
dozen by British subalterns befdre breakfast, and who had recently 
witness^ the confiscation of the lends of a whole province by a 
simple fiat of the Governor-General. The tax was in fact looked 
upon as a penalty for the Mutiny. The people were even surprised 
that no worse thing had befallen them. If arbitFary forced contribu¬ 
tions had been levied after the manner of qur Musalm&n and 
Mahratta predecessors it would have provoked no veiy violent 
resistance, at ail event sin Upper Indio. An intelligent and well- 
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known member of the If nhammadan community of Calcutta* 
actually recommended that this should be done. 

ICrom 1865 the income-tax was allowed to sleep till the spiing 
of 1869, when it was re^^imposed by Sir Richard Temple at the 
rate of 1 per cent, on incomes above ^50 a year. In the year 1867-68 
there had been a License-tax, which was succeeded in 1868-69 
by what was called a Certificate-tax. This latter was, in fact^ an in¬ 
come-tax on certain classes of property, but it did not^ like an income- 
tax proper, include land-holders and fundholdera The income- 
tax at 1 per cent, was estimated to yield ^^900,000. But not long 
after the yearly budget had been presented to the Council, Sir 
Richard Temple left India for a few monthtiT on leave, Mr. John 
Stracjhey taking charge of the Financial portfolio during his 
absence. His back was hardly turned when the discovery was 
made, or supposed to be made, that the estimates were all wrong, 
and the country was going financially to the dogs. Alarming 
rumours at once began to fly about, and at the beginning of 
October it was publicly announced, that unless vigorous measures 
were at once taken, a deficit of i?2,273,3G2 must be expected 
at the close of the year instead of the surplus of X^243,550 at 
first hoped for. An additional Salt tax was therefore imposed in 
Madras and Bombay, and the Income-tax was raised for the second- 
half of the vear from 1 to 2 per cent For the whole year, there¬ 
fore it stood at per cent A good deal of astonishment was 
naturally express^ at the fact of Qovernmeot lieing compelled 
to revise its estimates so shortly after they had b^n formed. 

A few cautious old officials in the financial department whispered 
that there was nothing much the matter after ail. Ill-natured 
p^ple declared that Mr. Strachey had not been sorry to trip up 
liis colleague in his absence. The commercial world saw that 
the opium estimate had been fixed far too low. But on the whole 
the declaration of Government was accepted as substantially correct, 
and no serious objection was made to the additional burdens imposed. 

It must be remembered, however, that in India there is great delay 
in assessing and collecting the Income-tax, so that at this time 
a large inaiority of the persons ultimately taxed had not yet 
begun to feel the pressure even of the lighter tax originally im¬ 
posed. ^ In Council there jvas no opposition. The Mnhar4j& of Jai¬ 
pur, it is true, openly declared that of all modes of direct taxation 
the Income-tax was the most ill-suited to this country, and the most 
opposed to the feelings of the people. The natives looked upon 
it, he said, as a very odious tax, and they would feel it the more 
bitter^ when the mte of assessment was doubled; but at the 
same time he admitted that the exigencies of the State must out- 
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weigh ever^ other consideration, and therefore refrained from oppos- 
mg tho bill. And ho adopted this courKe the more readily 
because he conftdcntly believed that when the fioances were 
again, as he trusted would soon be the case, in a healthy 
condition, the Income-tax would be aliolisbed The late Sir Henry 
Durand followed in the same strain. He considered the tax 
to be uusuited to the country, but was reconciled to it in the 
present instance by the fact that our financiers seemed unable 
to suggest any other means of touching the classes most beiiefit- 
ted by our rule, and he too trusted that it would be regarded as a 
tomporary measure. The rest of the Council seem to have given 
silent votes, and so flie bill passed. 

Sir Richai-d Temple himself on this occasion, in a brief reply to 
the Mahdr^ja of Jaipur, brought out for the first time an argument 
whici) he and others have since very frequently used. He denied that 
the Income-tax was ** odious to the people,” and argued that it could 
not be so, because only a small proportioo of the people,—one in 
n thousand, be ssdd—is taxed. It has since been conclusively prov¬ 
ed, and Sir Richard's Indian experience should have taught him, 
that a tax of this kind affects many others besides the actual as- 
Kossces; and we mentioB Sir Richard’s aigumeut here, not be- 
raii'JO it secrr.s to us to carry any very great weight, but merely as 
iK>ing one of the only two considerations having any claim lo bo 
called serious argumeMts which have been brought forward against 
recent opponents of direct taxation. An increase in the rate of the 
Jneoiiro-tax was not the only thing done to meet the supposed finan¬ 
cial crisi.s ill the autumn of liSG9. Savings to a large nmouiit were 
ettectetl by cutting down expenditure, though in tho previous 
March it had been clearly stated that economy had already lieeii 
carried as far ns possible, or in other words; to quote Sir Richard's 
not very graceful language, that ** retrenchment had lieeii al- 
ready pusiied to its rcasoiialtie extremity in order to cut the coat 
“ of our expeuditure according to the cloth of our income.” But 
the Income-tax is tlie subject with which wc arc now dealing, and 
these otiier measures iieeil not therefore l)c discnsseil. 

In A prill H70 Sir Richard Temple’s second financial statement 
was made. In the first place an explanation was given of the 
errors in the estimates for the year which when discovered 

in his absence, led to the financial crisis or panic to which we 
have referred above. The deficit estimated at nearly a million, 
hatl turned out to be no less than two millions and three quarters. 
But the increased exjwnditure, whicii brought alx>ut this result was 
—as .appears from Sir Richard's statement—of nu exceptional 
character and unlikely to recur. It may lie that it could liavo 
been foreseen. We have not sufBcient information to say whether 
this is so or not. But at all events the unexpected deheit at the 
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close of the year 1868>9 arose from such causes as to afford an 
colorable excuse or jiistificatioo for the iinusuarproceedings of Mr. 
Stracbey and tlie Secretary Mr. Chapman, when it was discove ed ; 
and as we shall have to criticise Sir Richard Temple more or lebs 
unfavourably below, we the more readily express our opinion here, 
that in the matter of this so-called financial crisis he was unfairly 
treated. The Supreme Council cannot break itself up into parties 
like a parliament. It must act together as one man on the 
views accepted by it ns a whole ; but it is clear that thou|rh Sir 
Richard Temple’s partiality for an Income-tax may lie Ins own, 
yet the exaggerated views of our financial position which led to 
its sudden imposition at a high rate, was to some extent forced 
upon him. He may accept Mr. Strachey’s view now, but he 
did not do so at first, and if the matter had rested with him, the 
seiisational proceedings' of the autumn of 1869 would norer liave 
occurred. 

But we must return to his speech in March 1870. Having ex¬ 
plained, as we have said, how the formidable deficit at the close of 
the year 18G8-9 had arisen, he went on to say that in spite of the 
increased salt.duty and Income-tax, in spite of the large reductions 
cfTocted, the year 186.0-70 too would end with a deOcit of over 
. X^6O0,0U0. For the year then just beginning, the estimates showed 
a deficit of a million and a quarter if no extra taxation were im¬ 
posed ; and to meet this deficit the Income-tax was raised to six 
pies in tin) rupee, or 3^ per cent. At the same time the previous 
system of rough assessment in classes was abolished, and assessors 
were empowered to call upon each individual for a return of his 
income. Thus, while the rate of the tax was increased, its nm- 
cliinery was at tiie same time made more inquisitorial, and a power¬ 
ful weapon of annoyance and extortion was placed in the hands of 
all assessing officers. Fur it must he remembered that almost any 
native of India would glailly pay a good round sum to avoid the ne¬ 
cessity of furnishing returns alraut his income, tiie amount of witicli 
he in many coses does not clearly know, and in all cases Is very 
loath to disclose. From this time (fates that violent opposition to an 
Indian imperial Income-tax which has lasted up to the present day, 
and which will undoubtedly continue to embarrass Government till 
the obnoxious impost disappears from the statute-book.* *• Not that 

* As sn illustration of the spirit Bengnli Song sent to the Spec- 
in which the Income-tax is regarded tator,” by a correH{H)udent siguin 
throughout the country, we reprint himself Aoglo-Indian:— 
the following t^.^*l8lation of a popular 

“ The fruit of so much labour, the blood of the bodies of the people— 

*• Taking shis lo preseri'e their rule—what sort of greatness is this \ 

This ie killing a cow to supply a Brahmin with shoe-s ; 

Tlic cry of the Byots is like that of a frog in the mouth of a snake. 
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Iho tax was popular before, but in 1800 it was simply regarded by 
natives as a punishment for the Bf utiny ; and as we have said above, 
if they had objected no one would have listened. The European com¬ 
munity too at that time saw that alarming financial embarrassment 
had to be met, and were ready to bear their fair share of the burden. 
Moreover the tax was looked upon in those days as a temporary 
one, and when its period of five yeare had expired, it accoidingly 
ceased. In 1869 again, when Sir Richard Temple’s first Income-tax 
was imposed its rate was low, and ail or almost all the Europeans af¬ 
fected by it had previously come within the range of the certificate 
tax. There was no reason therefore why- they should resist, and the 
outcry raised by the native papers fell dead and flat like most other 
purely native complaints. In the autumn of 1869, when the rate of 
the tax was raised, a pressing financial necessity was alleged ^ and 
though, as we have said, the incredulous expressed doubt and talked 
about " hysterics in high places," the appeal which Government 
then made to the public was on the whole successful But when the 
new Imdget was produced, and it became apparent that the fipancial 
administration was drifting without rudder or compass, without a 
policy or a definite aim, simply relying on the Income-tax to 
meet the deficit created by the reckless extravagance of the 
great spending departments under the direct control of the Su- • 
preme Government—when this was seen, and an Income-tax at 
a rate rising or falling as might be required to suit the fluctua¬ 
tions of the opium market, the ambition of a clever engineer, 
or the incapacity of a blundering financier—when such a tax as this 
was proposed as a permanent resource, and imposed at an oppres¬ 
sively heavy rate, the patience of the European public could last 


** The assessors are their grandfathers* fathers. Instead of a handful, 
** they fill their arms ; 

** Coming on the poor, like the King of Death, they go from village to 
** village. 

<' As a water-melon which may be held in the hand, contains seven hand- 
fttls of seeds, 

** So these clever fellows get ten rupees, when the income-tax is one mpee 
*' only. 

*' The tax used to be on the land; then it fell on water, and oh, mother! 
** what will the end be t 

** Thus thinking the wind flew away inr terror, saying, " By and by, they 
** will seise mo too by the hair of the head.” 

If this be so in time of peace, when war comes onr very lives will be 
** taken; 

Tf the watercourses are dry in winter, summer will bring death ; 

** When the word is given our fortunes flow to the treasury, 

"Asa child might to its nurse’s arms when she calls. 

** Taord Lawrence’s reign being over, we thought that trouble was past. 

** Past is it ? or but coming 7 Any one may see. 

The dark age is only beginning,—what will be onr fate hereafter 7 

** Lord Mayo’s voice is heard. The soul trembles with fear.” 
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no longer, and a violent outcry was raised in the English 
papers. The native press was encouraged by this support to 
speak out more loudly and boldly than before. LogblI Ooverumenta 
were driven, bv the daoMrous spirit everywhere visible, to enquire 
more closely than they had ever done before into the real working 
of the tax. District officers, finding themselves at last consulted, 
expressed their almost unanimous opinion regarding the impossU 
bility of justly distributing direct taxation; and, consequently, 
the truth for the first time became fully known, and an absolute^ 
ly overwhelming mass of evidence was collected to shew the 
grievous hardship and gr^t political danger resulting from the 
attempt to remedy by direct taxation the financial blunders of 
Government. * 

The opjposition began in Council. Bir. Chapman, the additional 
offidal member from Bombay, said that he considered the tax un¬ 
suited to the circumstances of the country, and recommended a 
policy of economy rather than one of additional taxation; not the 
cheese-paring in which the Financial Department delight^, or the 
extravagant folly of reducing public works expenditure while keep¬ 
ing up establishments almost on their former scale, but real, 
earnest economy. Blr. Bullen Smith*—one of the ablest non¬ 
official member who has ever sat in Council, a member whose 
broad intelligence contrasts very strongly with the narrow doctri¬ 
naire notions of the present ruling clique—followed in the 
same strain; “ In common," he said, *' with almost all who have 
“ troubled themselves to think about the matter at all, 1 have 
"always considered the Income-tax unsuitable to this country; 

" and the more I have heard of its working, the stronger has tms 
“ opinion become. From the nature and habits of the people 
“ with whom we have to deal, it is a tax which never has brought, 

" and I believe never will bring, into the coffers of Government 
"anything like the amount it ought to bring, if fairly paid by all 
" those who are supposed to come within its scope. It is therc- 
" fore a tax which falls with peculiar severity on comparatively few, 

" and it is a tax which is attended with much oppression in tho 
" rural districts, not only towards people who ought to pay, but to 
" many whom the Government do not expect to contribute to- 
" wards it.” Mr. Cowie, another non-official member, said " a tolera- 
" bly long experience in this Council enables me to say, that 
" what is by courtesy called a discussion on the budget, is no dis- 
"cussidn at all, inasmuch as no amount of argument will alter the 
"foregone conclusions which have been arrived at Ail that 

* Mr. Bullen Smith, as a member affecting the native agricultural 
of the firm to which the vaat zemin- community than moat oon-oflicial 
daries of Watson & Co. uow belong, Europeans, 
is a better authority ou matters 
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'* honourable members can do, is to ventilate their individual opi- 
” nions.*' He then went on to express ostouishmeut.at the poverty 
of invention which could devise no better means of increasing the 
revenue, than two or three turns of the screw of tlie Income-tax, 
and said that if it rested with him, the Finunco Minister should 
be compelled to devise some oilier mode of taxation. Mr. Stephen, 
as a moiiiher of the executive Government, of course supported 
the tax. So did Mr. Stracbey, who took the opportunity of promi¬ 
nently putting forward his favourite doctrine, that the impasition 
of new taxes is the great ervilising agency from which alone there 
is hope for the future. Sir Henry Durand, while again declaring 
his conviction that the incomertax was odious to the country, uusuit- 
ed to the people, and poor in its return, svais compelled to vote with 
his colleagues. Sir Richard Temple expressed the optniqn which 
be has since frequently repeated, that the tax is an excellent 
oua He refrained, however, as he has consistently since refrained, 
from producing arguments in support of this view. We must, how¬ 
ever, do him the justice of saying that he dissented from Mr. 
Strachey’s singular notion, that an increase of taxation iii a new 
form, which, though involving no control on the part of those who 
bear it, we are pleased to call local, is an object to be striven for. 
And so the bill passed. 

As might have been expected, a violent opposition at once liegau 
out of doors; aud the outcry became louder and more angry when 
it was discovered a few weeks later, that the estimates on which the 
budget was framed were again all wrong, and that the year 1869-70 
ended with a small surplus of ^118,668 instead of the expected 
deficit of A’G2d,o9i', thus removing one of the principal just idea¬ 
tions which had been put forward for the heavy rate of tax imposed. 
The Calcutta Chamber of Commerce addressed Government as soon 
as this fact was known, aud received in reply one of those illogical 
and uncourteous Icttei's which the Financial Secretariat is peculiarly 
skilful in composing. The revenues and expenditure of one year, 
they were told, have nothing to do with those of anotlier year, and 
consequently no remission could be made in the heavy rate of 
Income-tax. The notion of Sir Richard Temple and Mr. Chap¬ 
man, men without the slightest special knowledge or experience, 
delivering themselves on the subject of estimates and accounts 
to Mr. Bullen Smith and his oolleagues,- whose whole life 
has been spent in commercial pursuits, is sufficiently ludicrous. 
The doctrine that new taxes should be imposed and remitted year 
by year to meet every fluctuation in the opium revenue, no account 
being taken of previous actual results, is too absurd one would 
think to be propounded with a grave face by any sensible man. 
But the graftty of the Government of India i.s immoveable. 'J’hey 
replied as we have said, aud stuck to tlie tax at 3^ per cent. Liv- 
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log as thej were at Simla^ out of reach of all personal sources of 
iuformatiou, they stopped their ears to the complaints re-echoed 
throughout the country, and simply denied that the tax was specially 
burdensomei They made no reference to the district officers who> 
alone could have told them of the facts. Their serene self-com¬ 
placency was untroubled by a doubt. It is a mere selEsh cry, 
they said, raised-by the European interloj^rs and repeated in tho 
native papers. for the suffering of tne poor—how can they 
suffer when incomes under a year go free t So the Income- 
tax and the gaieties at Simla were alike undisturbed. The 
Government of the North-West Provinces gave ample warning that 
all was not going well. Hero, in Bengal, Sir William Grey was 
equally outspoken as to the irritation created by the tax, and the 
impossibility of assessing it with aiw approach to justice. But 
local Governments, like non-official Europeans and native papers, 
and district officers, are objects too mean to be considered by Lord 
Mayo and his advisers. It was evident to them that the whole Indian 
world, from provincial Governors downwards, had conspired to bring 
railing accusations against their pet tax from mere malice and envy. 

In March last the budget of the present year, 1871-72, was 
presented to the Council, and our Indian readers will remember 
the debate which followed when a renewed income-tax was pro¬ 
posed at the rate of one per cent on ail incomes above £75 a year. 
IMie estimates cf the previous year had again been at fault. In¬ 
stead of a bare equilibrium, there had been a surplus of a million, so 
that half tho amount realised from the Income-ta,^ could have been 
spared. For the present year the estimated deficit, if the income- 
tax were remitted, was no more than £550,000, a sum which 
it did not require a very striking amount of ingenuity to raise or 
save in some other way. But Simla had its back up, and was not 
going to be beaten whatever the continent of India might say. 
Things had come to a pretty pass if Members of Council, fresh from 
the clear air of the hills, were to give way before tho vulgar herd, 
official and non-official, of dwellers in the plains. Sir Richard 
Temple gave it to be understood that the Income-tax was in no way 
exceptionally burdensome ; that in fact so far as he knew, only thir¬ 
teen cases of oppression under it had occurred in all India ;* and re- 
imposed it, as we have said, at the rate of one per cent. Thereupon 
followed a debate such as no Indian Council had hitherto witnessed. 
Mr. Robinson, the official Member for Madras, after detailing tho 
various taxes already borne by the agricultural population of his 
presidency, earnestly pleaded against the imposition of this further 
grievous burden. 

* His words were cnrefiilly guard- if this was not their moaning they 
ed but they wore evideutly intended had none, 
to convey this impression. In fact 
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Wo had no instanoe,'* he said, **of the successfal application of an 
** Income-tax of thus kind to a poor' agricultural countiy like India. He 
was perfectly satisfied that this form of taxation was eminently unsuit* 
“ ed to, and absolutely unfair in, this land of small peasant farmers 
“ and moderate proprietors; where agriculture was almost the only 
** important industry, and employed eighty per cent, of an indigen po* 
** pulation ; and where, probably, nearly one-half of the arerage profits 
of ali agricultural toil, industry and capital was already swept away 
“ by crushing taxation, to pay military charges and the interest on old 
‘‘War Loans, and for tlie costly administration of the most expensive 
nation in the world. An Income-tax, was, he thought, utterly out of 
place, and incxjuitable amongst an agricultural population already 
placed relatively at great disadvantage as respects taxation. And the 
“ ine(j[uitableness of this additional tax on their profits was, at this 
moment, enhanced by the fact that it operated in further diminution 
of agricultural profits, at a time when these were already in course of 
« serious additional narrowing under the revised settlements which were, 
being carried out throughout the length and breadth of the land, and 
were likely to diminish seriously the value of all landed property as an 
“ investment and a means of livelihood. 

“The Government of India had before them papers from Madras which 
“ shewed how utterly impossible it was to assess equitably landed in- 
comes in this country—and in almost every income-tax assessment 
“ the land question was involved—^without disturbing, far and wide, 
“ existing conditions, exciting deep agrarian discontent, and causing 
“ much confusion, oppression and corruption. The “ rack-rent '* of land- 
“ ed property could not be ascertained without inquisitorial measures, 
“ and a departure^roin the existing system of land administration, which 
“ would cause serious dissatisfaetion. In short, he considered that the 
“ levy of an Income-tax on agricultural intei'ests, as they now presented 
“ themselves in India, was impolitic and inequitable, and now, he be- 
“ lieved, happily needless. 

“ He need scarcely add that the modus operandi of this measure of 
“ taxation furnished another most serious objection to its needless conti- 
nuance. In England, there was some morality amongst income-tax 
** assessors and assessces, feeble as this instinct was, even there, amongst 
*' the latter. In this country, he was sorry to say that, almost univer- 
sally, only the worst instincts were roused and exercised on both sides 
“ under the opemtion of this measure. Any one practically acquainted 
** with the working of the Income-tax knew that the whole thing, firom 
'• one end of the country to the other, was an unseemly and demoralising 
wrangle between the lower orders of Government officials, and the 
“ people of all classes—for, from interested motives, the challenge was 
“ carried far below the classes intended to be taxed, and exemption- 
“ fees were levied by threats far and wide—a wrangle in which the su- 
“ perior orders of Government officials rarely found that they could act 
“ as umpires equitably or to their own satisfaction. Bewildering inabi- 
" lity to reach the truth,) unfair charge and surcharge, and too often 
oppression, partiality and corruption, on the one side, were met by 
« di^genuousnesa and cringing, and too often by lying and biibcry, on 
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" the other. He was perfeotly satisfied it was not wor^ the while of an 
M honourable Government, which was deeply interested in the moral 
** well-being of this people^ and in the into^ty of their public services, 
*• to endeavour to recoup a more or lc<s8 illusory;, adverse balance of 
** ;£50<),0i)(^ in a generous revenue of fift^ millions, at that price, in the 
** demoralisation of their subordmate public servants and ill-will amongst 
** the people, which was now most unquestionably being paid. 

He further went on to give his testimony in support of the opi¬ 
nion expressed by Mr. Norton the late able Advocate-Qeneral at 
Madras, that there exists at this moment a sullen feeling of dis¬ 
content amongst natives from one end of the Empire to the other. 
*' The vast body of observant and thoughtful men throughout the 
country ”—Mr. Robinson continued—had testified earnestly that 
" this impost bad produced a state of feeling amongst the native 
** community such as had been evoked by no other measure of 
“ which we had had any experience.” 

Mr. Cowie, a non-ofiiciai Member, would have wished to see the 
tax altogether removed, but contented himself with moving two 
amendments restricting its operation to a single year^ and to in¬ 
comes above A’lOO a year. 

Mr. Inglis, the official Member for the North-West Provinces, made 
a short but telling speech, which is officially reported as follows :—He 

** would vote against the introduction of this Bill. He did so because 
** his experience of the working of the income-tax during the years it 
had been in force in India convinced him that it was a tax altogether 
** unsuited to the people of this countiy, and because he knew that its 
imposition was attended with very many serious evil consequences 
“ which ought not to be disi'egarded by any Government. 

Thera was probably no member of this Council who had had better 
opportunities than he had had for forming an opinion on this tax. He 
had had to assess it as Collector, to hear appeals against it as Commis- 
** sioner, and latterly to look after the assessment of the whole of the 
“ North-Western Provinces as a Member of the Board of Revenue, and he 
had no hesitation in saying, in the words used by the Local Taxation 
“ Committee assembled last year in the North-West, when speaking of 
“ the income-tax ‘ that it was a tax odious to tho people and odious to 
** the officers who had to assess and collect it.* He believed that this 
“ opinion was held by every officer who had had to take an active part 
in assessing the tax. The causes of this were not far to seek. The 
‘ people detested the tax in consequence of the inquisition, oppression 
‘ and extortion, which everywhere accompanied its enforcement; the 
‘‘ officers of Government hated it because they saw all these evil prao- 
' tices going on around them, while they were powerless to put a stop 
‘ to them. 

The area of the districts was so large and the population so great 
‘ that it was impossible for any Collector to make the assessments him- 
‘‘ self. He was consequently compelled to employ a lot of underpaid 
'^Natives to prepare lists of the persons liable to assessment, and 
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‘‘had to rely on information which he well knew to be nntrust* 
*' worthy, when estimating the amount to be charged on each person. 
“ It frequently happened that a Collector had not been in charge of a dis- 
“ trict more than a few weeks, or even days, when he was called upon 
to assess it to the iHcorae-tax. Ho was consequently in total ignorance 
*‘-of the circumstances of the people he had to assess, and did not know 
where to turn to for information on which he could rely, to enable him 
to form an opinion on the returns sent in. He felt that he was work- 
** ing in the dark ; that with the best intentions, and with the most ear> 
“nest desire to do right, ho was probably every day committing the most 
“ frightful injustice. It was this groping abo*:t in the dark, this uncer- 
“ tainty, this impossibility of obtaining any reliable data on which to 
“ baso the assessments, that made the tax so hateful tu the officer who 
had to assess it, and to the people who had to pay it. It was just the 
“ same with the income-tax of -1860. The returns of that tax, published 
“ afterwards, shewed that no less than 93 per cent, of the assessments 
“ were surcharges, and a surcharge to the income-tax meant nothing 
“ more nor less than a guess made by an assessor on information which 
“ was worth nothing. The guess might bo high, or it might be too low, 
“ but no one could toll which, and most assuredly it had no relation 
“ whatever to the real income of tlie person surcharged. 

“ The Hon’ble Sir R. Temple, in his speech on the budget, said it was 
“noteworthy that, on a circular being addressed to the several Local 
“ Governments in India ,enquiring whether there were any known cases 
“ of oppression or over-exaction, replies had been received from all of 
“ them (except the Government of Bengal), to the effect that no such cases 
“were known, while the Government of Bengal did indeed transmit a 
“resiimd of some thirteen cases. The Hon’ble Gentleman remarked 
“on this that the number was of coui'se a matter for much regret, 
** though relatively it was not large. Now, Mr. Inglis submitted 
“that the statement hardly gave a correct impx*ession of the 
“pm’port of the replies sent in by the various Governments. He 
“believed that the Government of Bengal replied that numerous 
“ cases of oppression had come to light; and that thirteen cases were 
“ forwarded as samples for the information of the Government of India. 
** The other Governments, he believed, replied that there was no doubt 
“ that extortion prevailed to a lamentable extent, but that no cases had 
been specially brought to notice, aud it was not probable that they 
“would be ; for a man who had paid to get his name left out of the 
“ lists, or who had paid to get off a threatened surcharge, was not likely 
“ *0 come forward afterwards and state publicly what he had done. 
“ Though the people suffered in si'ence, it was none the less true that 
“ bribery and extortion prevailed, nor was the disaffection and disloyalty 
“■engendered the less general, or the less worthy of the very serious 
“consideration of the Government. 

“ The Hon'ble Sir R. Temple had said, on several occasions, that it 
** was absurd to call a tax unpopular, which fell on only one in three 
“ hundred of the population. Now, Mr Inglis conferaed he could not 
“ understand how any one who had given the slightest attention to the 
objections urged against an income-tax, could make use of such an argu- 
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ment as tUis. It might be true that only one in throe hundred of tho 
people paid income-tax to Government; but it was equally tnie that, 
** of the two hundred and ninety-nine remaining, at least one-half were 
subjected to the most vexatious and oppressive inquisition and extor- 
** tion when the preliminary lists were drawn up, Ikd that a very lai^e 
number of these men had to pay to keep their names out of tho lists. 
" All this went on, though the officers of Government did their best to 
prevent it. This bribery and extortion seemed inherent in the very 
“ nature of an income-tax in this countiy, where the population affected 
was so largo and the officers of Government so few. He did not believe 
that a man could be found who, having assessed a district to tlie income- 
*• tax, would say that he believed the tax to have been levied fairly, and 
** without a lamentable amount of bribery and corniption. No blame 
** could, be imputed to the officers charged with the assessment and 
“collection of the tax for this. They everywhere did their utmost 
“ to prevent these evil practices, and they protested agiiinst the tax, 
“ because they knew from experience that these evil consequences 
“ eveiywhere attended its enforcement, notwithstanding their most 
strenuous and unceasing endeavours to put a stop to them. It 
'* was, he believed, no exaggeration to say that, for every man who 
paid income-tax to Government, twenty paid to get off j ami that for 
‘ every rupee paid into the treasury, anotl)er was paid to the suhoi'dinate 
‘ Native officials ; that is, the Natives of India j)ai<l last year upwanls 
‘ of two millions as income-tax, and upwards of two millions more as 
‘ bribes. 

“ Everywhere, throughout the country, the tax was demoralizing to 
the people j everywhere false returns were sent in ; eveiywhere tho 
‘ trading classes were beginning to keep two sets of books, one set shew- 

* ing acciiratfdy their real transactions, the other set containing a care- 
fully prepared garbled account to be shewn to the income-tax assessors. 

“How nnsiiited the tax was to the people of this country, and how 
“hrartily it was detested by them, might be gaihei-ed from the fact, that 
‘ no Na’ive Government had ventured to levy it, and these Governments 
‘ were by no means backward in devising new sources of taxation. It 
‘ was the British Government alone' which had tho power to force this 
' tax on its unwilling subjects, and the British Government even could 
'* levy it only in times of profound peace. 

“ A tax, then, which was everywhere and always accompanied by the 
“corruption and extortion which attended the income-tax in India; a 
*‘tax which demoralized the people to the extent this did; a tax which 
“ created such wide-spread and deep disaffection and dislike to our 

* Government as this had; a tax which no Native Government had ever 
' ventured to impose, and which the British Government itself could 
‘ levy only in time of peace, was a tax which ought not to be imposed, 

even if it produced millions ; but to put it on in order to obtain a paltry 
‘fifty lakhs in a budget of over fifty million pounds sterling, was, he 
‘ maintained, most unwise and impolitic, especially when, as in the pre- 
‘ sent case, there seemed to be good reason to doubt whether there was 
‘ any deficit at all. 
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Mr. Cockerell, the Bengal official Member, followed to the same 
effect. Mr. Chapman, the Bombay official Member though he 
would have opposed the proposal to impose an income-tax for the 
first time, yet acceded tlie concession now made of reducing the rate 
to 1 per cent., and exempting incomes under £!lh a year, and 
supported the Bill. Mr. Bullen Smith in a singularly able and tem¬ 
perate speech, said that he did not believe the tax to be necessary and 
remonstrated strongly against any attempt to place it among the per¬ 
manent sources of revenue. At the same time he administered a re¬ 
buke as (elling as it was well deserved to S'r Richard Temple’s flip¬ 
pant pretence that he knew of no special hardship connected with the 
administration of the tax. “It might be asked,” he said, “why 
“ he referred to these things ? Simply because he felt that we could 
not aflurd to weaken, by one single thread, the slender cord of 
'* sympathy which existed between us and those for whom we legis- 
“ late. However we might differ in opinion as to the financial 
“ measures adopted last April, we must all unite in deploring 
“ the lamentable want of cordiality between Governors and 
“ governed, by which the year now closing had been so strikingly 
“marked, and it was because’he feared the reference made 
“ to those reports * would not tend in any degree to pro- 
“ mote a better feeling that he would fain have seen it omitted 
‘ spmpathy.” 

‘ altogether or couched in terms of broader and more hearty 
Mr. Campbell, the new Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal declin¬ 
ed to enter on the question whether an Income-tax ought 
or ought not to be imposed, but was quite ready to admit 
that there was a strong feeling of hostility to it on the part of 
the taxpayers, tlie officers in Bengal who had to administer it, 
and all the local governments, including that of Bombay. He 
further went on to throw out a suggestion of which, if we mistake 
not, more will be heard hereafter, that, however hateful to the people 
arigidly administered imperial Income-tax might be, a local property- 
tax roughly and gradually assessed might be the best means of reach¬ 
ing the richer classes. In administering the Income-tax, assessments 
have to be cotnpleted within a limited time. It is physically impos- 
silde that the assessor should visit even for an hour all the villages 
where assessments are made. Everything rests on hearsay and is 
done in a hurry. The rigid provis'ons of the law in the matter 
of appeals, too, seem framed as if they had been with the express 
object of rendering equitable administration of the tax impossible, 
and turning district officers, much against their will, into instru¬ 
ments of torture. But if, as Mr. Campbell suggested, all direct 

* Tliia refers to Sir Hichard’s state- sion had been officially reported, 
meat that only 13 cases of oppres- 
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taxation worn local, the well-to do people in each district might 
very well in the course of a.few years be roughly appraised. Mis* 
takes would of course still be made, but the errors of a good-natured 
Collector would often be corrected by a sterner dAccessor, and in the 
end a tolerably correct guess would be made at the amount of each 
rich man's substance, espe^dally if the administration were made not 
only provincial but local, so that each man might feel that in letting 
off his neighbour too easily he was increiising the burden on his own 
shoulders. Another strong point made by the Lieuteoant-Oovernor 
was this. In England the great advantage of an Income-tax is its 
elasticity. It can be raised or lowered year by year as may be neces¬ 
sary. Here on the other hand the tax at a low rate brings in so little 
as to be hardly worth collecting, while at a high rate it is not 
worth the extreme opposition and ill-feeling which'is engendered. 

The other speakers in this now celebrated debate need not be 
specially noticed. Mr. Stephen, as usiral, proved himself a clover 
advocate, and all the members of the Executive naturally support¬ 
ed the bill, though Qeneral Norman admitted that he did not 
approve of the tax. Mr. Strachey, who.se sensational proceedings 
were the first beginning of trouble, denied the truth of Mr. Inglis's 
statements; and alleged from his own experience that if in 
any district the people were haras.sed and oppressed, it could 
only be from gross maladministration. At the same time he 
threatened Mr. Inglis with the displeasure of the local Government 
under which he served. Those who are not familiar with the 
manners and customs of the Government of India, will doubt¬ 
less think such a threat to the la.st degree unseemly. Here in 
India we are accustomed to them and feel no surprise. 

At the close of the debate, the President made a long and, in 
some respects, able speech, in which the following passage oc¬ 
curred :— 

“ I was much struck the other day by the very strong observations 
“ that were made by ray hon’ble friend Mr. Inglis, who is intimately ac- 

* quainted with the circumstances of the North Western Provinces. 

‘ presented to the Council his experience of the working of the tax. 

* His account was alarming. 

'* It is impossible to overlook such a statement made by so eminent 

* an oliicial. Wo are about, therefore, to request the North-Western Go- 
‘ vemment to furnish us with a catalogue of the cases which have dircct- 

* ly or indirectly come to" their knowledge showing either oppression or 
maladministration as connected with the levy of the income-tax. Wo 
are also about to ask that Government to supply us with the names of 
the individuals concerned, and the officers through whom this informa- 

" tion had been conveyed. We shall ask who the subordinate officials are 
that were deferred to, and what are the reasons why the Aaministration 
is unable to control or to prevent the abuses described. We shall further 
ask whether these alleged evils and demoralization are supposed to bo 
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“ confined to the aseesflmcnt and collection of thia branch of the 
“ revenue. We shall further ask wheher, if these evils are found to 
exist with regard to the collection of this and other branches of revenue, 
“ any remedies can^e suggested to prevent their recurrence. I can 
“ hardly conceive that a more important series of questions could be put 
“ to a Government, and 1 have no reason to doubt that the Lieutenant- 
‘‘ Governor of the N^rth-West will give his most earnest attention to 
‘‘ them.” 

The reply from Sir W. Muir is now before the world ; and we 
propose to conclude this article by reprcrlucing from this reply 
and other trustworthy sources a few facts and opinions to show 
how the Income-tax really works. 

“ The sentiments of Mr. Inglis,” Sir William Muir's Govern¬ 
ment replied, “ are shared more or less by probably three-fourths 
“ of the officers in. these provinces who have had an opportunity 
“ of forming an opinion ; and His Honor has found with hardly an 
“ exception that those officers possessed of the most experience 
and judgment, coincide to a large extent in the views and ira- 
pressious of Mr. luglis. They do not indeed pretend to certify 
" the degree or the amount of bribery and corruption, which they 
“ think was put incautiously by him into too definite a shape, 

“ and asserted with too universal and sweeping a condemnation. 

“ But taking these statements as figures-of-speech, and as ex- 
“ pressive of a very general prevalence of oppression and corrup- 
tioD, they are speaking broadly atone with him.” • * • * "It 
" was not the superior agency of the tehseeldars from which the 
" oppression chiefly proceeded. Where, indeed, they were inclined ‘ 
" to be corrupt, they no doubt had large opportunities ; and i 
" would be surprising if, considering the venial character of bribery 
" in the eyes of native society, they were everywhere and without 
" exception proofs against the temptation. But we may hope that, 

" as a rule, they were proof.” " The real delinquents and oppres- 
“ sors of the country were, as the Lieutenant-Governor understands 
" the complaint, the underlings through whom the tehseeldars 
" or superior officers were, as a matter of necessity, obliged 
“ to work. ■ How else could the tehseeldar proceed where 
" there were hundreds of villages and thousands of persons, 

" whose means were to be tested—a process necessarily involv- 
" ing local investigation and local knowledge. There was no 
“ other machinery to his hand ; he was obliged to use it. And 
yet no one who knows anything of native character should doubt 
" that putwarees and small officials having such a commission, 

" would, in the execution of it, attend to their own interests.” 

• ♦ • * • “ Such, though susceptible of proof only 

,"'in rare and exceptional cases, is the oppressive manner in 
" which the tax is believed by our most experienced officers to 
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have worked. It will perhaps be asked why this bribery and 
“ extortion has not more frequently come to light t The answer 
“ is—why should it ? The people were only too glad to pay and 
** be free; why should they complain of a benefit believed to havo 
“ been cheaply purchased ? ” * • • * * “ How far the unpopu- 
** larity of the tax is due to payment of this kind made to escape 
** taxation, and how far to a sense of the liability to over-assess- 
“ ment owing to the arbitrary nature of the tax and hopelessness 
of redress and appeal, the Lieutenant-Governor is unable to say. 
** But so much His Honour may say, without any hesitation, that 
“ in the course of a long service in India, he has never witnessed 
“ anything approaching the popular discontent created by the 
** Income-tax during the lost two years. In many places the 
“ Lieutenant-Governor’s camp was besieged with complainants, 
** and yet in taking up individual cases, it was almost impossible, 
“ from the nature of the case and the absence of data, to determine 
*'in any single instance that injustice had been done. The same 
“ may be said of the Commissioner, and the same of the Collector ; 
" when they amended the assessment, it was more by a sort of 
intuition that something was wrong, than from any distinct evi- 
“ dence of a specific overcharge.” 

Sir William Muir’s reply enclosed letters from both the 
members of the Board of Revenue, in which reference was 
made to a previous demi-official communication, stating the 
Board’s belief that great extortion was practised by the 
native officials to whom the assessment of the tax was neces¬ 
sarily entrusted, in the form of enforced payment of sums 
levi^ as black-mail by the assessing officer, and paid by the 
people with the view of securing the exclusion of their names 
from the Income-tax list, or for their inclusion in a lower grade. 
This confidential communication must apparently have escaped 
Sir Richard Temple’s memory when he spoke of only 13 cases of 
oppressions having been officially reported ; since it cannot be sup¬ 
posed that he intended to make a mere quibble on the word “ offici¬ 
ally.” However that may be, these later letters from the members of 
the Board are thoroughly explicit. “I believe,” Mr. Reid says, 

“ that Mr. Inglis was quite within the mark wh«i he stated that 
“ natives of India have paid as much in the form of bribes to es- 
“ cape payment of the tax, as they have paid into the Government 
'‘treasury as Income-tax;” and again “I go entirely with Mr. 

‘ Inglis, when he charges the Income-tax with demoralizing the 
* people by the inducement which it holds out to the preparation 
■ of two sets of account8,-:-one for the trader, and the other for 
the Government officer.” Mr. Mayne, the junior member of the 
Board, writes in the same strain j—“ It is idle,” lie says, to call for 
a catalogue of cases showing oppression and maladministration. 
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It is useless to ask the names of individuals concerned. A fevr 

cases of this kind may be counted, few offenders handed over to 
“justice; but in the nature of things very few of these cases are 
“ ever brought to notice.” ♦ * • • ♦ <• gyi; it jg nevertheless 
“ true in my belief that cases of this kind are innumerable, and 
“ that they do cause and have caused an amount of irritation and 

dissatisfaction throughout the country, which is most deplorable, 
“ and may be not unattended with danger. It is easy to suggest 
“ to the Local Government to adopt remedies to prevent such things 
“happening. There is no remedy save in the total abolition 
“ of tho tax.” 

The Resolution recorded upon this by the Financial Department 
was of a character, which is very much to be regretted. Imtated, 
ns it would seem, by finding that Sir William Muir supported Mr. 
Inglis, the Supreme Government assumed that the hardship prov¬ 
ed to have been inflicted by the tax, was due to maladministration ; 
and in a tone which should never bo adopted in official correspon¬ 
dence—least of all in a communication addressed to the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor of a province—expressed the Governor General’s sur¬ 
prise that such maladministration should have been allowed to exist. 
At the same time, strict orders were given, that no officer of lower 
position than a tehsecldar should in future be allowed to make 
assessments. Reference was also made to reports giving a coni- 
paratively favourable account of the working of the tax, which 
wore submitted in the beginning of the year 1861 by Sir William 
Muir as a member of the Board of Revenue, and Sir George El- 
phiustone as Lieutenant-Governor, with the evident intention of 
casting a slur upon the present administration. 

Sir William Muir’s reply to this has not been published in ex- 
ienao, but extracts from it which have appeared in one of the Cal¬ 
cutta papers* seem to show that it was absolutely crushing. With 
respect to the employment of officers below the rank of tehseeldars, 
it was sufficient to explain that no such officers ever had been em¬ 
ployed in making assessments. It is in the enquiries which must 
precede assessment, and in the necessary reference to those posses¬ 
sing local and personal knowledge of the inhabitants, that abuses 
and corruptions* are most liable to occur. With regard to the 
contrast drawn between the present state of things and that 
which existed in 1861, the Lieutenant-Governor wrote as follows > 
“ The Governor General in Council has been pleased to contrast 
“ the administration of the Income-tax as reported in 186L with 
“ tho state of things now existing, and to attribute the deteriora- 
“ tion to laxity of control under the present Government. His 
“ Honour submits that it would have been reasonable, perhaps 
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** only just, to have considered whether causes may nob have been 
at work other than want of effective supervision, before assuming 
** and publishing to the whole of India, the imputation against 
“ this Government of a lax control’" And again An implied 
contrast is drawn in your despatch between the administration 
“ of Sir G.^ Elphinstone in respect of the Income-tax, and that of 
“ Sir William Muir. His Honour would not venture to place hia 
* administration in competition with the Government of that 
most eminent and lamented Statesman. Fortunately, however, 
no such necessity exists. For, as remarked by His Excellency 
“ in Council, the present Lieutenant-Governor was then member 
of the Board, through whose agency alone Sir G. Elphinstone 
" worked the Income-tax, and in whose labours he reposed a gener- 
" ous and implicit confidence. The present Lieutenant-Governor, 
“ as Member of the Board of Revenue, not only had occasion then 
in conjunction with his colleague the late Mr. Rowland Money, 
to carry out the instructions of the Government, both as to the 
“ agency and the modus opemudi of assessment; but also in his 
circuits had the opportunity of closely watching the results. 
“ He has had similar opportunities, in his annual tours as 
“ Lieutenant-Governor (which have reached to every district 
“ in these provinces excepting Bundlekund and the Jliansie 
“ Division), of watching the present system; and he is able from 
" personal knowledge to say, that there were no precautions 
*'enjoined in 1861 which are not now enjoined; and that thcro 
** is not any lower agency now made use of that was not thon 
“ employed."’ Wo have said enough already to show what a wido 
difference there is between the circumstances under which Mr. 
Wilson’s Income-tax was imposed, and those of tlie present 
day; and the following passage from Sir William Muir’s rejoinder 
throws further light upon the point:—“ It is also certain that as the 
people became familiar with the working of the tax, they learned 
** the comparative helplessness of Government in the ascertainment 
of real income and the checking of evasion ; an antagonism has 
" thus grown up between the people and the Government assessors, 

“ which has not tended to the popularity of the measure, For 
** the same reason, their experience of the vagueness of the grounds 
*' we have to go upon, has no doubt emboldened those through 
“ whom the assessors are obliged to make their investigations, to 
“ profit by our ignorance. It is not surprising that people so venal 
in their habits should rapidly become more practised adepts in 
corruption, and should be able year by year to turn the oppor- 
“ tunity to better account.” In spite, too, of the total absence of 
earnest enquiry into its working and the meagre reports sent in 
from all provinces on Mr. Wilson’s tax, there is quite enough evi¬ 
dence on record to show that the state of things was really not much 
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better then than in later years. Thus in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces the number of cases in which the returns furnished by 
Bssessees were accepted as correct, was only 3 3 per cent. In the 
remaining 967 per cent, of cases, therefore, assessments were made 
by guess-work. The report from the same provinces for that year 
says " tho returns were if possible more useless in 1861-62 than 
they were in 1860-61. In the first year (A the tax there seems 
*' to have been a hope that if a plausible return were made out, 
*' it might be accepted ; there was, too, some fear of the severe 
penalties contained in the Act. The people also had not in 
“ 1860-61 recovered from the abnormal dread of offending caused 
by the Penal Code, and the events out of which the tax originated. 
** But it seems to have been felt in 1861-62 that the safest course 
** was to enter incomes at the lowest amount possible.” Again we 
find that in the year 1860-61 the tax was so “ unduly pressed ” 
in the district of Qoruckpore, that a falling off of 24 3'per cent, 
in the following year could not be wondered at. This hardly seems 
to imply that the tax in those days worked well. 

The opinions of various local officers which are quoted in an ap¬ 
pendix to the N. W. Provinces Income-tax report for the year 1870- 
71 show very clearly some of the indirect evils, which it produces. 
Thus the Collector of Saharunpore says:—“ It is not only a mistake 
" financially, but it is a mistake politically : it raises up discontent 
and irritation among the people; it is demoralising to the subord- 
“ in ate officials who assist us in assessing it; worst perhaps of all 
** it weakens our administration and lessens our power of doing good, 
*' by undermining and destroying the influence of our district 
officers. The same people who many years ago, used to crowd 
round and delight to talk to a district officer when he visited 
their villages, now • distrust him and fly from him because he 
** is a tax-collector. A district officer can hardly ask a ques- 
** tion from a native now without exciting the suspicion that he is 
** trying to worm out some information a^ut his or his neighbour's 
" income. It is our duty, unfortunately, as servants of Government, 
** to assess this tax. But still it is also our duty to protest as 
** loudly as we can against it—to point out the evils attending 
»it—in the hope that some day the Supreme Government may 
listen to us, and may be convinced that the tax is not one which 
** is suited to India." Other testimony is given to the same eflect 
which we have not space to quote. 

No one who has read what we have said above will hesitate 
to aocopt as substantially correct Mr. Inglis's account of the 
Income-tax in the North-West Provinces. But it may be said, 
and doubtless will be said, that the case is exceptional; that in 
other provinces there are not the same difficulties of administration. 
So far, however, as Bengal proper is concerned, this notion is 
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entirely refuted by the Board’s Income*taz report for the year 
1870-71; and the evidence of this report is the more valuable as 
coming from Mr. Alonso Money, one of the very few officers of 
experience and ability who regard the Income-tax with a modified 
approval. Indeed, the circumstances of Bengal proper are in some 
respects specially unfavourable. It is true that the province 
contains a large number of tolerably wealthy persons of the middle 
class from whom an ideal Income4ax might very justly be le¬ 
vied. But the practical difficulties in the way of correct assess¬ 
ment are probably greater than in any other part of the country. 
Elsewhere some sort of subordinate executive establishment con¬ 
nects Government with the people. In Bengal there is nothing 
of the kind; and its forty millions of inhabitants have to be assessed 
by some hundred and fifty officers, the majority of whom are already 
overburdened with other work. Sir Richard Temple will doubtless 
point out that though the people are many, the assessecs are 
comparatively few ; but this does not much aifect the case. As- 
sessees do not live in a special part of each town or district, nor 
can they be collected together by whistling for them. They have 
to be searched out in every village. It was doubtless slow work 
collecting gold from the bed of Pactolus, though compared with 
the sands in which they lay hidden the precious grains were few. 
The Government resolution on Mr. Money’s report gives an ex¬ 
cellent account of the way in which assessments are made, and 
as it seems to us alone can be made, in Bengal. 

“ Mr. Campbell’s own inquiries, ” it says, “ tally with those of the 
** Member in charge. In Bengal it may be said that while there are 
" no permanent local establishments, the assessors are rarely selected 
for local knowledge of the country and people. They come as 
“ strangers. As strangers it is almost impossible that they should 
" have, or that, during the few days they remain in each part of the 
district, they should acquire, any sufficient knowledge of the posi- 
tion and resources of the people. His Honour has in vain press- 
" ed assessor after assessor for an explanation of the way in which 
his assessments are made, but they have uniformly failed to give 
" any clear account of their proceedings. An assessor, it seems, asks 
“ the neighbours or the 'respectable people*; he looks at the 
bouses: he takes the profit of the land at Rs. 10 per beegah, if he 
" can discover the quantity, and puts on something for the cultiva- 
** tor’s house; he makes a shot, and he hears objections. This is all 
that they can tell. The explanations given in Mr. Money’s 25th 
paragraph do not go much farther. Baboo Jadoo Nauth Chowdry 
" well depicts the difficulties which have to be met, and shows how 
" his typical' respectable man ’ turns out a rascal; but as regards 
" his mode of surmounting his difficulties, it appears that he merely 
“ summons neighbours or the ‘ respectable men ’ from different parts 
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“ of the pergunnah and gets his information from them. The two next 
" assessors quoted consult the headmen or make contending parties 
“ estimate one another, but they both seem to rely greatly on the 
“ chowkeedav. In other provinces tehsildars and mamlutdars have 
“ been accused of corruption ; and especially it has been said that 
“ when they trust to subordinate writers, peons, and putwarees, cor- 
" ruption must be expected. But chowkeedars are a long step 
“ below any of these. Notoriously the most needy, ill-paid men 
“ in the country, it can hardly be supposed that they^ are very re- 
“ liable. His Honour is impressed with the belief that if an attempt 
** i.s to bo made at getting assessments in any^ do^ee approaching 
“ similarity, not to say equality of incidence, it wuli be necessary to 

adopt much more systematic measures than have been yet at- 
** tempted, and to persevere in them for a series of years.” 

Again, the position of the zemindars in Bengal puts^ an almost 
impassable bar in the way of anything like a just distribution of 
direct taxation. For it has been elearly established that at all 
events in some parts of the province, they levy illegal cesses of 
various kinds almost at their fecretion ; and among those cesses 
is one to meet the burden thrown on them by the Income-tax. Tho 
sura collected far exceeds the amount of the tax which it is nominally 
intended to meet, so that even if all mere cultivators are exempted, 
as may perhaps be the case hereafter, from direct assessment, they 
will still find the Income-tax a very heavy burden. It will be 
said that the levy of illegal cesses should bo prevented; and no 
one could feel this more acutely or is likely to strive more earnest¬ 
ly for their suppression than’ the present Lieutenant-Governor. 
But these things cannot be done in a day or a year or a genera¬ 
tion ; and till the relations of the landlords and tenants have been 
brought more into the light of day, or—and this seems to us a 
more hopeful prospect—till the gradual spread of intelligence and 
wealth has put the ryots in a position to hold their own better 
than at present, an Income-tax, or a road cess, or any other 
impost which the zemindar can shift on to the shoulders of his 
tenants, is sure to throw a grievous burden on those least able to 
bear it. 

There is much more to bo said. We might quote opinions 
without number in support of our view. We might tell of cases 
by the score in which men, having been assessed and prosecuted 
and fined, when the few brass pots which were their only wealth 
had been sold, were found to be paupers. We could tell of others 
driven across the frontier into Nepal to avoid the hated tp- 
gatherer. But it is not our object to appeal to the feeling which 
such cases of grievous hardship, however isolated they might be, 
would be sure to excite. We simply desire to lay the plain broad 
facts before our readers, The subject will be forced upon their 
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attention, when next year’s budget is declared; and it is well to 
consider it now. Whether Lord Mayo’s Government will givo 
the tax up altogether, or hand it over to Local Governments, or 
stick to it in its present form, there are no means of saying ; but 
we cannot but hope that they will determine on getting rid of this 
most obvious and not least efficient cause of the rancour and 
distrust which pervade the country. A tax at one per cent, conti¬ 
nued from a previous year' is of course a light thing compared 
w'ith one imposed for the first time at a heavy rate; and year by 
year, if fresh assessments are not pressed, it will be less and less felt. 
But the fact that direct taxation in India only ceases to be grievous¬ 
ly oppressive by becoming at the same time unproductive, is in itself 
sufficient to condemn it. Assuming for the sake of argument that 
the advocates of an Income-tax are in the right, it is nevertheless 
undeniable that the whole country is bitterly oppposed to them. 
There is no distinction in this matter between native and European, 
official and non-official. The Bengalee is at one with the PaU'iot, 
and the Englishman with the Amrita Bazar Patrilca. Surely 
then, some sacrifice might well be made in order to remove such a 
constant source of hostility and distrust between Governors and 
governed. In India above all other countries it is necessary that 
Government should be conducted by statesmen, not by arithmeti¬ 
cians ; and we cannot but hope that even at this eleventh hour 
Lord Mayo’s Government will decide on making a concession which, 
if not granted now, will one day be forced on them or their succes¬ 
sors ; and will either extinguish the tax altogether or at least hand 
it over to Local Governments to deal with as they please. 
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F ew nations in the world have such interminable histories 
and profess such a refined pleasure in reading them, as the 
subjects of our interesting ally, the King of Ava ; and yet there 
is considerable reason to doubt if any large number of persons 
outside of Ava have any clear apprehension of the sequence of 
events in the annals of that once famous empire. Unfortunately 
the so-called Burmese chronicles, which have beeu compiled by 
Burmese scribes, are of little value to European readers ; and it 
may be inferred that not even a Gibbon or a Macaulay could place 
a select stock of facts In a form which should be at once readable 
and philosophical. Accordingly, it seems desirable to disclaim at 
starting all intention of writing an historical essay; and simply 
to confess that the only object of the present paper is to attempt 
to embody such reminiscences of Ava during the last generation 
or two, as may be gathered from old travellers and personal 
experiences. 

Here some preliminary explanation is necessary. Of Burmah 
and its people something has been already written in a previous 
review. In the present article nothing is intended beyond a little 
gossip about old Ava politics, and the reproduction of half-forgot¬ 
ten anecdotes of Burmah and its court and capital, such as 
Horace Walpole might have dearly loved, and such as perhaps no 
one, with inferior powers, could ever hope to preserve from oblivion. 
Fortunately for ourselves, and perchance for our readers, we are 
in a position to incorporate in our gossip the reminiscences of a 
gentleman, who has perhaps seen more of the old Courts of Ava 
and Amarapoora than any living man ; and by his kind permis¬ 
sion we are enabled to string our little facts and observations in 
the form of a personal sketch, which at any rate will serve to give 
life and reality to our small details. 

Mr. B. S. Edwards, late Collector of Customs at Rangoon, 
has recently retired from the service of the British Government 
after an official career of more than fifty years ; and he still re¬ 
tains a vivid recollection of old times and old scenes which have 
loiiff since passed away from India and Burmah. He was born at 
Madras in 1802, just three years after the overthrow of TippA 
Sult&n and the capture of Seringapatam ; in the days when there was 
no clnh and no cathedral, when the Nilgiri Hills were as little 
l^oym as the mountains of Thibet, when Lord William Bentinck was 
Governor of Madras, and when the glorious little man, the far- 
seeing Mai^uis of Wellesley, was engaged in the all-important 
task of delivering India from the oppression of Mahratta supre- 
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macy. In those flag's Calcutta was already becomieg a City of 
Palaces. The old Government House where Warren Hastings and 
Pitilip Francis quari'elled and fought, and which until a late period 
formed the public treasury, was being transferred to the spacious 
building which was then rapidly rising amidst the jungle of Chow- 
ringhee. Madras, however, was little more than a group of villages, 
with Fort St. George and Black Town on the strand, facing the 
sea ; and was fast losing the importance wdiich it had enjoyed in 
the days when Haidar and Tippd dominated over the south, and 
the French were in the ascendant in the Deccan. Anglo-Indian 
Society was altogether different from what it is now. Communi¬ 
cation with England was about once a year. Houses were small, and 
punkahs far from universal ; life, though occasionally short, was 
generally genial and convivial; whilst there was a far higher tone 
in general society than existed in the days when English nabobs 
maintained Indian zaufinas. 

Our object, however, is not to revive recollections of old India, but 
of old Burmah ; and the times when Mr. Edwards was a boy at 
Madras, may he sufficiently indicated by saying that he remembers 
the mutiny at Vellur, the arrival of Sir George Barlow at Madras 
ill supersession of Lord William Bentinck, the completion of St. 
George’s Church on the Choultry plain, the construction of the 
stone-bridge across the Madras river at Chintradapettah. He can 
also recollect the battle of Waterloo, and the settlement of the 
Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. 

Mr. Edwards was educated at Madras ; and was sent in 1819, at 
the age of seventeen, to the Straits Settlement to be a clerk in the 
office of Mr. Maingay, the Superintendent of Wellesley, which 
had been ceded to the British Government about the commence 
ment of the century by the King of Quedah. This once notori¬ 
ous potentate is now utterly forgotten ; and in order to revive his 
memory, and call up some picture of Wellesley and its surround¬ 
ings, it will be necessary to glance at the history of the Straits 
Settlements in the days of yore. 

Quedah is a small territory on the western coast of Malacca, 
some distance to the south of Burmah, and almost immediately 
opposite the northern portion of the Island of Sumatra. The 
King of Quedah was a tributary of the King of Siam, but he was 
often virtually independent. He was a coarse and barl^rous Malay 
chief, half Musalmdn and half Pagan, whose chief pleasures consist¬ 
ed in adding new inmates to his Malay haram. Captain Hamilton, 
who visited the place about the beginning of the last century, says 
that the country produced tin, pepper, elephant’s teeth, canes and 
n gum that was used for making tar and pitch; and that the King 
was poor, proud and beggarly, exacting presents on all occasions 
from merchant strangers. 


Q 
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In 1785 Captain Light, the Commander of a country vessel 
touched at Quedah ; and under circumstances which are now al¬ 
together forgotten, he married the daughter of the so-called King, 
and received the Island of Penang as the dowry of his Malay bride, 
subject to a yearly tribute to her father. This island is situated off 
the coast of Quedah, and was known for some time as Prince of 
Wales’s Island. Captain Light offered it to the late East India 
Company, and as it was covered with an immense forest of ship-build¬ 
ing timW, the Directors gladly accepted it with the view of making 
the settlement a great ship-building dopdt and arsenal. Of 
course, under such circumslances, Captain Light was the first 
Governor of Penang ; but whether he obtained the post as one of 
Uie conditions of the transfer, or whether it was given to him out 
of gratitude, is somewhat problematical. It will suffice to say that 
his pay as Governor was Rs. 2,5UO per mensem ; and that he had 
three members of council on Rs. 1,3U0per mensem each, and a 
regular staff of Secretary and Assistant Secretary. It would thus 
appear that the worthy Captain made a very fair capital out of his 
dusky lady ; and His Majesty the King of Quedah did not do amiss, 
as the East India Company was induced to give him six thousand 
dollars yearly as an equivalent for all claims on the revenue of 
Penang. 

Financially the settlement did not for some years turn out 
a success. The expenses were enormous, and had to be de¬ 
frayed by Bengal. In those halcyon times there were no 
competition-wallahs educated for their posts ; but posts were 
created as a provision for such gentleman failures as sons-in-law, 
helpless cousins, and “ ne’er do weels.” Penang was thus a god¬ 
send to the Directors ; whilst Bengal was the milch cow that sup¬ 
ported it. The administration of the island could not there¬ 
fore be expected to yield any profit; and thus whilst the timber was 
good, the expense of building a ship was three times at Penang 
what it would have been at Rangoon or Basseiu. The climate 
was at the same time most unhealthy. Captain Light man¬ 
aged to live until 1794 ; but Mrs. Light, who always went by the 
name of the Queen of Quedah, was still living in 1819, when 
Mr. Edwards saw her. By this time the old lady, like ancient 
Malay beauties in general, had lost those youthful attractions by 
which she had won the heart ot her sea-faring admirer. Her 
daughters, however, were fair to look upon, and one of them 
married a young English officer who died a General only a few 
years ago. 

At the end of the last century the malaria of the Penang 
jungle was deadly. The successors of Captain Light, and the 
^ropean officials generally, died off almost as rapidly as if they 
had been posted on the western coast of Africa. It was to obviate 
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this mortality and to provide a sanatariura, that the cession ef 
a tract of land on the main coast was obtained from the King of 
Qiiedah in 1800, and dignified with the name of Wellesley after 
the name of the reigning Qovernor-Generab 

Wellesley, however, proved to be at that time as unhealthy as 
the island of Penang. When Mr. Edwards landed therein 1819, 
this uuhealthiness still continued, and Europeans were carried off 
by fever and dysenteiy in a manner sufficient to inspire their 
survivors with the deepest melancholy. The Chinese were al¬ 
ready settling in Penang ; but they do not so much fear death ; and 
indeed, familiarise themselves with it by ordering their coffins on 
their wedding-day, and keeping the decorated boxes ready for tli«e 
melancholy occasion. An Englishman takes a practical view and 
will readily go to an unhealthy climate, provided the pay is increas¬ 
ed, especially as the frequency of casualties facilitates proinotioB. 
Thus it was found necessary at Penang and Wellesley to double 
the salaries of all the European officials by substituting dollars 
for rupees ; by which process the pay of the Governor of Penang 
was increased to Rs. 6,000 per mensem. No one in those remote 
times and regions ever dreamed of taking out a European wilb 
to these settlements; or if he did dream of such a tiling lie 
never realised it. Connubial felicity, such as it was, was invariably 
shared with a Malay partner; and the unions were to all intents and 
purposes real marriages. The Malacca ladies were at that period 
said to have been very docile and obedient; a circumstance which 
scandal attributed to the goodness of the Malacca canes, especially 
those which are known as Penang lawyers. What Malacca ladies 
are in the present day nobody seems to know. 

Few people out of the tropics can realise the quiet jog-trot of 
an office establishment of clerks in India or Burmab. Mr. Edwards 
was head of the Wellesley office on a salary of Rs. 200 per mensem ; 
and in those days such a salary went a long way. It af>- 
peared, however, that whilst the King of Quedah was very regular 
in his demands upon the British Government, he was very irregu¬ 
lar in the payment of his tribute to Siam ; and in 1822 he withheld 
it altogether. The non-payment of tribute has been.the cause of 
almost every Asiatic war since the days of Chedorlaomer. The 
result in the present case was that the Siamese invaded Quedah, 
and the King took refuge in Wellesley, but was promptly sent over 
to the Island of Penang. For some time the poor King lived 
in sackcloth and ashes at Penang; but after a little while the 
English interceded, and Siam found it convenient to restore His 
Majesty to his Qu^ah dominions. 

But whilst these small matters were going on in the southern 
quarter of Malacca, far more important events were transpiring in 
the northern region of the peninsula. The first Burmese war broke 
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out in 1824. Teuasserim was ceded to the English, and Arakdn 
was annexed. Seeing that the English army was really in posses¬ 
sion of all Pegu, and indeed of all the territory on the Irawadi 
river up to the neighbourhood of Ava, it does seem a grave political 
error not to have taken Pegu, which was far richer than Tenas- 
serim and Arak&n put together. The omission to do so only 
rendered a second war inevitable. Instructions were indeed sent 
off to Sir Archibald -Campbell to annex Pegu ; and thus arises the 
question of why this annexation was not duly carried out at 
the close of the first war. 

Pegu was not annexed because of a basket of potatoes. The 
dispatches from Bengal ordering the occupation of Pegu arrived 
at Rangoon all right, but were detained in order to get some 
potatoes out of the ship which were much wanted at Head Quarters; 
and thus when the potatoes and the despatches reached Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell, the treaty had been already concluded at Yandabd, 
under which Pegu was to remain in the possession of the King of 
Ava. The result is to be especially deplored because the Taline 
population detested the Burmese administration; and no sooner 
had the English evacuated Pegu than they all rose in insurrection 
from Prom to Rangoon, and attacked the stockade which sur¬ 
rounded the latter city. But the forces of the King of Ava, 
altliough defeated by the British, were still superior to the Talines. 
An immense Burmese army entered Pegu from Ava ; and then 
commenced those hideous scenes of cruelty for which the Burmese 
have been notorious from time immemorial. Villages were set on 
fire and utterly destroyed. The head of a village with all -his 
family and all the leading families of the township, were often 
thrust alive into a pit and blown up with gunpowder. The ring¬ 
leaders in the insurrection were staked, disembowelled, quartered, 
or sawn asunder. But it is too horrible to run over the detail of 
such atrocities. It will suffice to say that the Talines were so ut¬ 
terly terrified by their barbarous conquerors, that many fled to 
Teuasserim and Arakan ; and in the present day the Taline 
population of Pegu is comparatively small. 

In 1825, Mr. Maingay, the Superintendent of Wellesley, was ap¬ 
pointed Commissioner of Teuasserim, and he took Mr. Edwards with 
him as his head clerk. For four years nothing could be more satis¬ 
factory than the condition of the people of Teuasserim and Arakdn 
under British rule. They were protected, and they were happy 
and prosperous. Moreover, they were cared for % the British 
Government to an extent which is rarely known amongst Asiatics. 
In 1827 Captain Burney was sent by Lord William Bentinck to 
conclude-a commercial treaty with the King of Siam \ and he not 
only conducted the negotiations to a successful close, but procured 
thd release of two hundred Burmese families who had been carried 
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away from Teuasserim in the old wars between Ava and Siam. 
For his services on this occasion Captain Burney was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner of Tavoy under Commissioner Maingay. 
But all this time the Tenasserim and AcakAn provinces could 
not be made to pay ; and the annexation entailed a heavy yearly 
charge on the Bengal revenues. This was felt all the more deeply 
as the Burmese war had been very expensive, and had followed so 
shortly after the Nepdl and Pindari wars, which proved so heavy 
a drain upon the Bengal revenue. So in 1829, the Bengal system 
of taxation was introduced into Tenasserim; and disaffection was 
the result, which as usual found us unprepared. 

The row began at Tavoy, a place on the Tenasserim coast, 
about half way between Mulmein and Mergui. Tavoy is seated 
some miles up a river of the same name; and under Burmese 
rule was important as the last naval station in Burmese territory 
towards Siam. In those days an official named Moung-dali was 
admiral of the Ava fleet at Tavoy, and is said to have had more 
than one brush with Siam. Prior to the first Burmese war this 
man had a quarrel with the Burmese Governor or Woon of Tenas¬ 
serim. Accordingly when a small British force under Colonel Mile 
proceeded during the war against Tavoy, Mouug-dah placed the 
Woon in confinement, opened the gates of Tavoy to Colonel Mile, 
and then took upon himself to cede the whole of Tenasserim 
to the British. This transaction was carried out with the utmost 
tranquillity, and far more easily than by deed of sale ; and Moung- 
dah, as a reward, received the munificent pension of Rs. 200 per 
mensem from the British Government, and of course continued 
to reside at Tavoy. 

The town of Tavoy was at that time surrounded by a wall some 
twenty feet high, with wooden gates. The walls were defended with 
a few old guns, and garrif.oned with three hundred sepoys under the 
command of Captain Cuxton. The sepoys carried six guns, which were 
buly six-pounders. Outside the town was the wharf on the bank of the 
riven On or about the Ist August 1829, Tavoy was as quiet as usual. 
Mr. Maingay, the Commissioner of Teuasserim, was absent at 
Calcutta. C^^tain Burney, the Deputy Commissioner, was officiat¬ 
ing as Commissioner in bis absence; but whilst his wife and 
children were residing in Tavoy, he himself had gone to Mulmein. 
There were not twelve Europeans in Tavoy, including men, women 
and children ; but still there was not the slightest idea of danger. 
On that day Moung-dah asked Mr. Edwards for Lis pension for 
the previous month, which was duly made over to him according to 
rule. He had also asked Mr. Edwards whether rumours had 
been heard of auy disturbances on account of the additional 
taxation. Mr. Edwards replied in the negative, and at the time 
thought no more of the matter. 
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The monsooQ was now at its height, aud there was a very 
heavy dowufall of rain. . At midnight the whole town was sudden¬ 
ly roused by uproarious shouting and rapid firing. The few Europe¬ 
ans hastened to the arsenal, but there was brief time for discus¬ 
sion, for it was reported that six thousand men under Moung-dah 
were advancing to surround their houses and murder them all. 
Captain Cuxton, who. commanded the sepoys, was prostrate with 
fever ; and perhaps the most courageous spiiit in the arsenal was 
Mrs. Burney, the wife of the Officiating Commissioner. This lady 
had her children with her; but notwithstanding her feelings as a 
woman and a mother, she comprehended the position like a 
heroine of old. Her counsel was brief but firm—to abandon 
their houses, and retreat to the wharf under cover of the sepoy 
garrison, and there to get the six guns into position and wait till 
morning. This prompt movement was duly carried out amidst 
rain and darkness, tumultuous howling and loud discharges of 
musketry. Moung-dah was really at the head of six thousand 
men, and endeavoured to cut off the retreat of the Europeans ; but 
in the first instance his forces was driven back by the sepoys. 
However, Moung-dah scon rallied his men, and killed one or two 
of our sepoys ; but all the Europeans escaped to the wharf, accom¬ 
panied by all the Chinamen of Tavoy and their families; and 
the guns were soon placed in position and fired at the advancing 
enemy. Amongst those who distinguished themselves most on 
this occasion was an apothecary named Bedford. This man had run a 
strange career. He was a European of good family, who had been 
educated as a gentleman, ana graduated as a doctor, andAvas 
subsequently appointed surgeon in the frigate under the com¬ 
mand of Lord Cochrane in South America. Unfortunately 
there was a drunken row, followed by a duel, in which Bedford 
shot his antagonist dead ; and was forced to run for his own life. 
He then enlisted in the artillery of the late East India Company, 
where his specialities were soon discovered, and he was appointed 
an apothecary and sent to Tavoy. Here, as already stated, he 
gained great credit for his bravery and skill in placing and fir¬ 
ing the six guns against the Tavoy rebels until they deemed it 
expedient to retire within their walls. 

On the morning after the outbreak, the gates of Tavoy were 
closed, and the reliels commenced firing from the walls about 
a hundred yards off; whilst the Europeans and sepoys responded 
with the six-pounders. Meantime the Chinamen, to the number of 
two or three hundred, embarked in their boats and junks, but did 
not leave the neighbourhood of the wharf. Next night the rebels 
made a rush from the town, but were received. with such a 
mprderous fire from the six guns, that they were compelled to 
retire, leaving eighty men dead upon the wharfs This repulse utterly 
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cowed the Burmese; and from that night they never attempt¬ 
ed to renew the charge, but remained encamped after the fashion of 
Asiatics within the town, walla The third night, there was a 
rumour that the Chinamen were about to attack the wharf, and 
orders were actually issued for turning the guns upon them. 
Fortunately this disaster was averted by Mrs. Burney and Mrs. 
Edwards, who from their long residence in Penang knew that 
Chinamen, under such circumstances, are always firm friends to the 
English. Had there been no interference, all the Chinese boats 
would have been sunk, and a painful distrust would have been 
established which time alone could have removed. 

For seven days the English with their little band of sepoys were 
entrenched in the wharf. Fortunately it was protected by a 
plank roof from the wind and rain ; but all this time there was 
literally nothing to eat but rice, whilst the heavy rains poured 
down continuously in torrents. There was no meat, no fowls, no 
milk or bread for the children, and nothing to drink but water. 
But there were no further attacks from the Burmese, who patient¬ 
ly waited in the town, in the hope that the English would ulti¬ 
mately embark in the Chinese junks and go away and return no 
more. Captain Cuxton on his part was so weak and ill, that he 
could see no possible way of attempting the recovery of the town. 

At this juncture, and by the merest accident. Captain Burney 
suddenly arrived with the steamer “Diana" from Mulmein. The 
sudden advent of the Officiating Commissioner filled the rebels 
with the utmost consternation ; but it is scarcely nece.ssary to 
add that Captain Burney on his part was equally taken aback 
by what he saw and heard. Immediate action, however, was 
evidently necessary. So Burney placed his wife and children 
on board the “ Diana,'’ and then ordered Captain Cuxton to at¬ 
tack the town. Captain Cuxton, although almost prostrate with 
fever, and averse to action without a reinforcement of European 
soldiers, at once obeyed the instructions of the Officiating Com¬ 
missioner. The great gate of Tavoy, which faced the wharf, 
was blown open, and the sepoys rushed in ; but every rebel had 
already rushed out with the greatest trepidation. The town was 
recovered almost without a blow. Forty ringleaders were tried by 
drum-head court-martial, and hanged the same night; and amongst 
them was the ex-admiral of the fleet, Moung-dah. Before this 
man was turned off, he admitted that he had acted foolishly, but 
said that the people were irritated at the new taxes, and that 
he felt bound to join them. Hence the rising. Poor Captain 
Cuxton died the next day. Meantime Captain Burney proceeded' 
to Mulmein, and brought away a hundred European soldiers 
to Tavoy. He then steamed away to Mergui to ascertain the 
progress of affiiirs there. 
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But by this time the news of the outbreak at Tavoy had reach¬ 
ed Mergui/and the Burmese inhabitants had already begun to 
show signs of disaffection. Unfortunately there was no Mrs. Bur¬ 
ney to meet the emergency. The European officials were seized 
with a panic, and fairly took to their heels without even waiting 
for the expected rising. Captain Beasley, the Master-Attendant, 
was anxious to save the treasure, and therefore placed it on board 
his own boat, together with his wife and family, and then left 
Mergui. Nutliing was ever heard of the party for a long time after¬ 
wards, when it transpired that they had all been murdered by the 
Malay crew for the sake of the treasure. The other Mergui 
officials would have followed, but they had nothing but country 
boats which could not put out to sea on account of the force of 
the monsoon. However, they had about two hundred sepoys, who 
could not well be abandoned to their fate. Accordingly Euro¬ 
peans and sepoys crossed to a small island opposite Mergui. 
Here they were compelled to remain with nothing whatever to eat 
beyond a little rice; whilst the Burmese remained in possession 
of the town without any rising at all. 

Such was the state of affairs on Captain Burney’s arrival. The 
town was in the hands of the Burmese ; the starving British were 
ou the little island opposite. Having picked up the British, and 
heard their story, he proceeded to Mergui. There ho heard an¬ 
other version of what had transpired. The Burmese population 
declared that they never had any intention of rising against the 
English ; and Asiatic-like expressed their extreme surprise that 
the Europeans should have abandoned the town. The evidence, 
howev(ir, as regards the contemplated insurrection was too strong; 
and seven of the ringleaders were hanged as an example. But 
after the noble example at Tavoy, it was impossible to pass over 
the pusillanimous conduct of the Europeans at Mergui; and 
two of the officers, who had taken refuge in the island, were 
accordingly tried by court-martial and cashiered. 

Captain Beasley, who met with such a melancholy fate from 
the Malays, had previously led a strange career in Ava, and his 
adventures are thus deserving of a passing notice. He was origi¬ 
nally commander of a merchant vessel from Europe, which traded 
at different ports in the Bay of Bengal. At this period he always 
appeared to be a gentleman of good education and family; but 
he see»M to have got into some unexplained row at Rangoon, 
probably respecting one of the fair daughters of the land. 
Bo this as it may, he left his ship at Rangoon and bolted 
to Ava, where he assumed the Burmese costume and entered 
the service of a prince named Tharawadi, as a follower or 
page. Tharawadi became a famous character in after years, and 
there will be something to say about him hereafter. At this time 
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he WAS very partial to Europeans, and treated Captain Beasley 
with great cousideratioo and mvour; and Beasley married a young 
Burmese lady, and lived at Ava after the manner of Burmese pages. 
Strangely enough another local celebrity, a Mr. Anthony Oainaratta, 
who is still living at Mandalay, was mso taken into the service 
of Tharawadi. Mr. C^maratta was a Portuguese from Qoa, and iiis 
experience of Ava extends over half a century. 

But to return to our story. In 1824, when the first Burmese 
war broke out, Tharawadi proceeded down the Irawddl with a 
large surmy to oppose the English. His ignorance and arrogance 
were extreme. Although partial to Europeans, he declared he 
would sweep the English devils from the face of the earth; but 
his valour rapidly cool^ as he proceeded further down the river. 
He saw that the Burmese were utterly beaten. General after 
General, who had hoped to obtain rank and wealth by driving out 
the Kullahs, were routed with ignominy by mere handfuls of 
English. Tharawadi accordingly returned to Ava, cursing and 
abusing his countrymen ; and he made no secret of his opinion 
that no Burmese army whatever could stand against fifty of the 
English devils. 

Captain Beasley had accompanied Tharawadi in this expedition, 
but instead of retui^ing with him to Ava, he escaped to fiangoou 
with his Burmese wife, and astonished his former friends by appear¬ 
ing in his Burmese jacket and putsoe. However, he soon resumed 
his European costume and proceeded to Mergui, and ultimately 
was made Master-Attendant. But the result was not altogetbur 
pleasant. He not only threw off his Burmese costume, Ijut aban- 
•doned his Burmese wife, and in a moment of dubious piety 
married a Christian lady from Calcutta. It was this lady and 
her children who shared his fate in being murdered by the 
Malays. 

But to return to the general progress of affairs. Tidings of 
the outbreaks at Tavoy and Mergui naturally excited considerable 
■alarm at Calcutta; and in the cold weather of 1829-3Q, Captain 
•and Mrs. Burney proceeded to the CSty of Palaces, accompanied by 
Mr. Edwards, to place their local oxprience at the service of the 
British Government. At that time Lord William Beutin^ was 
Governor'General. This much-belauded statesman was one* of 
the most peaceful and fdiilanthropic of Indian rulers; but his 
genius displayed itself more in the promotion of steam communi¬ 
cation and tea cultivation, and in flattering educated Bengalis, 
than in the successful conduct of political affairs. His Secretary 
in the Political or Foreign Department was Mr. George Swiuton, 
an officer of a fair reputation in his day, but who has since 
dropped into that respectable oblivion, which was the fate of most 
Indian politicals of the past generation. 
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Captain and Mrs. Burney were received with great favour by 
the Indian Government. The question then, as it has been ever 
since, was how to keep things quiet in Burmah. It was strongly 
suspected that the Court of Ava was at the bottom of the in¬ 
trigues at Tavoy and Mergui; and Lord William Bentinck resolved 
on sending Captain Burney as British Resident at Ava. The 
prospect was not altogether a pleasant one. After the first 
Burmese war Mr. Crawford had been sent on a commercial miss,ion 
to Ava, but it did not prove a success. The Burmese officials 
hated as well as feared us ; and they had a happy knack of ming¬ 
ling the most aggravating insolence with still more exasperating 
politeness, which would have excited hostile feelings in the bosom 
of a Quaker, without furnishing him with any tangible ground of 
complaint. In a word Mr. Crawford did nothing at Ava, and was 
exceedingly glad to get away. 

Such were the circumstances under which Captain Burney pro¬ 
ceeded to Ava with his family viC, Rangoon, accompanied by Mr. 
Edwards as clerk. Mr. Bedford, the apothecary who had done 
such good service at Tavoy, was promoted to the rank of civil 
surgeon, and proceeded with the party as surgeon to the resi¬ 
dency. 

The only haltpf any importance was at Ran^on. In those days, 
January 1830, the inhabitants of Rangoon did not exceed ten thou¬ 
sand in number, or about one-tenth of the present population. In¬ 
stead of forty or fifty large ships, which are now always to be seen 
in the river during the cold season, there were only some four or five 
country vessels; whilst a visit from a European ship was a compara¬ 
tively rare occurrence. In the place of the present range of public 
offices on the strand, and tlie streets, the squares, and the pleasant 
green-fields and lanes, which make up Rangoon and its suburbs, 
there was nothing but a dense jungle surrounded by a marsh, 
through which a few villages of bamboo huts were alone visible. 
The place, however, taken collectively resembled a town ; and was 
surrounded by a stockade after Burmese fashion, with great wooden 
gates turning on wheels and guarded by Burmese soldiers. 

The most imposing house in all Rangoon was that of the Gover¬ 
nor, known as the Myo Woon, who was Viceroy over the whole 
province of Pegu as fhr as Prom. His residence was built of 
planks, and was situated in a large compound with a well in it, 
and occupied a site somewhere m Sparks^ Street, near where Mr. 
Dickmann’s house now stands. The Woon’s compound was sur¬ 
rounded by a stockade with wooden gates like those of the town, 
at which guards of Burmese soldiers were always standing. But 
thirty or forty Burmese soldiers in green jackets, and queer brass 
helmets shaped like dragons, were always to be seen standing 
about the house and compound with muskets in their hands. 
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The only decent road in Rangoon was made of brick, and ran from 
the Myo Woon's house to the great Shwd Dagon Pagoda. There 
the Wood was often to be seen in great .state going to and from the 
Pagoda. Sometimes be would be riding on a horse, but on occa¬ 
sions of festival or ceremony he would ride on an elephant, or be 
carried in an ornamented litter covered with gilding ; and at all 
times be was accompanied by his wife, who was exceedingly band- 
some and clever, and very well known in those days. In these 
processions the lictors walked before the happy pair, carrying the 
well known rods ; whilst some two or three hundred soldiers 
marched all round with their swords and muskets. Every Burmese 
who met the procession, and every European who could not get 
out of the way, was compelled to fall down in the muH until 
tho great people had passed. In that golden age of Burmese riilo 
there were only four or five European residents in all Rangoon ; 
most of whom were old ship-captains, who had taken to themselves 
Burmese wives, and settled down in the land of their adoption. 

These captains are all dead now, but their memories still live in 
local tradition. There were Captain Roy, Captain Spears, Captain 
Trill, and Captain Crisp. Stories are still told of Crisp, who was u 
very irascible old cln^p, always quarrelling with the Myo Woon about 
doing skekhs in the streets; an act of prostration which the indepen¬ 
dent old sailor could never be made to perform except by force, and 
he was more than once thrown into the native prison for his 
omission. Besides these captains there was a certain Mr. S. who is 
said to have been a Scotchman ; but be never associated with any 
Europeans in Rangoon ; and according to the scandal of the day en¬ 
tertained several Bnrtnese ladies after the manner of a Mormon 
propliet. Dr. Judson, the Missionary, had left Rangoon and was 
dwelling at Mulmein. Dr. Kincaid, also an American, had succeed¬ 
ed him at Rangoon, but shortly afterwards removed to Ava. 

The Myo Woon was in every respect the sovereign of 
Pegu, excepting that he had to send a yearly tribute to Ava, and 
to make handsome presents to the King and favourite Queens. 
Any want of liberality in the latter direction was punished by 
a summons to Ava, and the appointment of a successor who was 
likely to prove more amenable to reason. Indeed throughout the 
net-work of officialism which covered Pegu, and which still covers 
the whole of Upper Burmah, the great principle was “ squeeze." 
The court at Ava squeezed the Myo Woon at Pegu ; the Myo 
Woon in his turn squeezed Ids subordinates \ and so the squeezing 
process went on lower and lower until the people were the real 
suffel*ers. The Myo Woon had the power of life and death, and 
very often ordered the most cruel executions. He could also con¬ 
fiscate and fine at will, although to some extent he was bound by 
the Burmese laws of Manu. Presents to officials of money rice 
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milk, butter, eggs, gold-mounted dabs or swords, a fair slave or a 
fair daughter, was the rule throughout Burmah, and was the rule 
in Pegu until the introduction of British laws. 

But whilst the M^o Woon squeezed his subordinates, and was 
squeezed in his turn by the palace officials at Ava, he was not 
perhaps so happy as he might have been in his domestic relations. 
The grand state and ceremonial in which he moved, doubtless 
afforded him much satisfaction ; but still he was'ever in fear of 
being recalled to Ava, where the screw would be put on in addition 
to the squeeze. Again the Myo Woon who ruled Pegu in 1830, 
was in his turn ruled by his wife; a lady who was a Burmese by 
birth, fmt a' terrible Tartar in disposition. IF possible she exer¬ 
cised even a greater influence in Rangoon than her husband. 
She .was virtually the Queen of Pegu, as well as mistress of the 
house. She was not, however, the first or principal wife of the 
Myo Woon. The first wife was kept at Ava, according to Ava 
fashion, as a hostage for the loyalty of her husband ; and she is said 
to have been so extremely plain, as to be of little use as a hostage. 
In other words the Myo Woon, left the plain wife to lead a solitary 
existence at Ava, and then proceeded to Rangoon and married the 
handsome Rangoon lady. But his connubial felicity went no farther. 
The Rangoon wife allowed no rivals near her throne. The Myo 
Woon is said to have sometimes sighed for a change after the man¬ 
ner of Burman Woons; hut if so, he sighed in vain ; for no stern 
matron in Europe could be more severe in keeping out followers 
than Avas the Rangoon lady in keeping out hand-maids. It may 
bo added, however, that when the Myo Woon die«l, some three 
or four years afterwards, his distracted wife proceeded to Ava and 
found consolation in the society of one of the pages of the palace. 
Forty years have passed away, and the old widow is still living 
at Mandalay; hut whether the page is alive or not is at present 
unknown in Rangoon. 

Hero it may be remarked that the leading domestic institution 
which existed in Pegu prior to the introduction of British rule, was 
that of domestic slavery ; and the fact is of some importance, as the 
institution still flourishes in Ava territory in all its patriarchal 
simplicity. The slaves, male and female, were either prisoners 
taken in war from the Shan country, or they were debtors who Iiad 
no other, way of meeting their liabilities than by serving as slaves. 
They were, however, really menial servants, and were generally 
treated very kindly, being in fact articles of property. A slave 
of ‘either sex used to cost about a hundred rupees; and by paying 
up that amount a slave might generally obtain freedom. If the 
master of a house, or any of the sons of the house, chose to make 
a female slave his mistress, the step was equivalent to emanci¬ 
pation. Any children that were boru under such circumstances. 
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were born of motliers who had been made free, and not of moUicra 
who continued to be slaves, as was formerly the case iu the West 
Indies and Southern States of America. If a woman desired her 
freedom, she had only to win favour in the eyes 'of one of tlie 
male members of the family ; whereas in the Southern States, if 
she won the favour of her master she often found hersplf iu worse 
bondage than ever. The saddest feature of slavery in Burmah 
was connected with the Pagoda. Slaves were often given to the 
Pagoda to serve the priests or phoongyees as an act of merit. Iu 
the old days of persecution Christians were occasionally sent by 
the Burmese officials to be slaves of the I’agoda, and under 
Burmese rule there was no escape from their unhappy fate. It is 
melancholy to add that this slavery was hereditary, and the 
children continued to l)e slaves to the priests for generations. 
Under British rule this state of things bos been abolished. Many 
slaves have left the Pagodas and returned to secular life ; and those 

who remain in the monasteries do so of their own frec*'Will- 

either from force of habit, such as that which rendered certain old 
prisoners reluctant to leave the Bastille, or because they imagine 
that they are obtaining religious merit by their pious servitude. 

In one respect the Burmese and Europeans in Rangoon wore 
apparently better off in 1830 than they are at the present day. 
A Burman could support his family on two or three rupees per 
mensem ; whilst a Christian family indulging in flesh-meat, could 
live easily on thirty rupees per mensem. Bice varied from four 
to eight annas a basket containing fifty-six pounds. In the pre¬ 
sent day a similar basket costs two rupees eight annas, and tlireo 
rupees. Capital fowls and ducks could be purchased at tbo rate 
of ten to the rupee. In the present day one moderately good 
fowl costs from twelve annas to a rupee ; whilst a duck costs nearly 
the same. Labour was equally cheap, coolies could be procured 
for four annas a day ; whilst at the present time the cost for coolies 
is from eight to twelve annas per diem, or double and treble what 
it is in India; and during the shipping season a labouring man 
in Rangoon can earn from twenty to thirty rupees per mensem. 

It should he observed, however, that under Burmese rule there were 
no coined rupees and annas; and lumps of silver or lead were 
employed as equivalent values. It is only within the last few 
years that the King of Ava has adopted the English custom of 
coining rupees. 

Whilst Captain Burney was staying at Rangoon in the begin¬ 
ning of 1830, he naturally endeavoured to collect all the informa¬ 
tion he could respecting the people of Bunnah ; and in doing so 
he came in contact with an extraordinary individual who is for¬ 
gotten now, hut who was famous in his day under the name of 
Lauciugo. This man was Collcctcr of Sea Customs at Rangoon 
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for the King of Ava. He was of Spanish extraction, and was 
popularly said to have been a pirate in the old days; and not 
improbably he was one of those half-pirates, half-privateers who 
hau rendered themselves notorious in the wars of the French 
Bevolution and the first Empire; and who had deemed it expedi¬ 
ent, after the battle of Waterloo, to pass the remainder of their 
lives in a remote territory like that of Burmah. Be this as it 
may, Lanciago made his appearance at Rangoon about 1820 ; and 
found his way to Ava, where he rose in the favour of the - King, 
and obtained the appointment of Collector of Customs at Ran- 

f oon. This post under natiye rule was deemed to be one of the 
rst class. The greatest man in Rangoon was the Myo Woon ; 
the second in importance was the Yey Woon, or Admiral of the 
Fleet; whilst immediately next the Admiral was the Sea Collector. 
It is curious to remark that even under native rule this post was 
usually held by a European. Thus at the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury, an Englishman, named Captain Rodgers, was Collector at 
Rangoon. Rodgers was one of those eccentric individuals who threw 
off their religion and nationality, and became thoroughly orien¬ 
tal. He is forgotten now, but in 1830 he was remembered by 
very many. He wore the Burmese costume. He spoke nothing 
but Burmese. He embraced the three gems,—Buddha, the Law, 
and the Assembly; and went as regularly to the Shwd Dagon 
Pagoda to say his prayers, and offer flowers and wax-candles 
to Qotama, as the great Myo Woon himself. He married a first 
wife, and had several inferior wives, after the manner of a Burmese 
official of high rank; and as ladies in Burmah are not confined 
in a zandna^ the girls might be seen squatting about in the old 
man’s compound, eating, smoking or chewing betel, without the 
slightest idea that either he or they were departing from the strict¬ 
est rules of propriety. Lanciago was a man of a somewhat differ¬ 
ent stamp. His domestic arrangements were much the same os 
those of Rodgers, and if possible ho was even more partial to the 
fair sex; but nothing could induce him to abandon his European 
costume, or to leave the Roman Catholic Church to worship in 
the temple of Rimmon. 

Lanciago’s opinion of the people amongst whom he had cast his 
lot was not very flattering, but it was uncommonly near the truth. 
*'The Burmese,” he said, “ are like monkeys. Keep a rattan in 
your hand, and they will crouch obediently before you. Lay 
aside the rattan, and they will begin to grin, and very soon will 
begin to scratch and bite.” This observation, however, is only of 
partial application. The people in general are a kind and courteous 
race, provided they are treated with consideration and civility. 

Three or four years after' Captain Burney’s visit to Rangoon 
in 1830, Lanciago lost his appointment, and was recalled to 
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Ava; whilst Mr. Gamaratta was appointed Collector of Sea 
Customs in his room. Lanciago was terribly cut up at being de¬ 
prived of his post; and is said to have died shortly afterwards of 
the disappointment and loss of income and position. 

From Rangoon to Ava is about seven hundred miles up the 
river Iraw^f. The details of the old voyage made by Captain 
Burney to Ava are forgotten now, but they can easily be ima¬ 
gined. The people lining the banks at every station, to see the 
Kullahs, and gaze with wondering eyes on the steamer and its 
paddle-wheels. Pompons officials with a nondescript following, 
carrying betel boxes and cheroots. At Prom the steamer was 
compelled to return; and Captain Burney and party were thus 
obliged to proceed in boats to Ava. 

The capital of the old Burman empire was built in much the same 
style as the modern capital at Mandalay. A huge palace of wood 
and brick painted white and red, with halls and pillars covered 
with carving and gilding. Another large wooden building in 
the same area, which forms both a Senate House and High Court. 
A number of separate offices constructed of bamboo and matting, 
—^arsenals, magazines, and royal treasury. All these structures 
were contained in a large area, nearly a mile square, peopled with 
soldiers and slaves, and officials with their followers. Round the 
whole was an immense wall and gates. Outside the palace-wall 
was the city with its own walls, gates and drawbridges; and it in 
its turn was surrounded with rude suburbs. The roads were 
simply rough broad pathways, with such fearfully deep ruts that 
no carriages could drive along them except bullock carts. Along 
these so-called roads, princes and officials proceeded on elephants 
and ponies, or in gilded litters; whilst on the river Iraw^di 
which flows past Ava, was to be seen a fleet of largo Burmese 
war boats, covered with rich gilding and decorated with pretty 
carvings. 

Captain Burney was provided with a brick house in the su¬ 
burbs ; while smaller buildings in the same compound were mado 
over for the use of Mr. Edwards, the head clerk, and Dr. Bedford, 
the doctor. Provisions of all kinds were supplied to Captain 
Burney and his suite by the King ; and nob(^y in Ava was allowed 
to take any money from the resident and his officers. But before 
dwelling further upon these particulars, it will be necessary to 
take a brief glance at the palace and court of the reigning 
sovereign. 

Ph{^u-daa was at that time King of Ava, and had reigned 
ever since 1S19. Bis immediate predecessor was Bhodra-pra 
who bad ascended the throne in 1781. Bhodra-pra is the most 
celebrated of all the Kings of Ava, and perhaps a few stories 
which have been preserved respecting him may not be out of place. 
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Be was a conqueror and a tyrant; and at the same time a monster 
of cruelty, sensuality and pride. His accession to-the throne 
had been followed by conspiracies and rebellions ; and be reveng¬ 
ed himself by wholesale executions. In one village in particu¬ 
lar, he caused the whole of the inhabitants, including priests 
and women, children and old people, to be burnt alive in one 
vast holocaust upon an immense pile of wood. Subsequently he 
conquered Arakin and Assam, and exercised suzerainty over 
Manipur and the Shan States. His zan&na was crowded with 
young women from all parts of the empire. Every governor 
and feudatory prince was expected to send his fairest daughter 
or sister to serve as an attendant at the palace,* with the chance 
of attracting the eyes of the King and being promoted to the rank 
of an inferior Queen. This rule was duly observed by the Shan 
Chiefs and the R&j&s of Manipur and Assam ; but the relatives 
of these high personages were not expected to seiTe as attendants, 
but were at once promoted to the rank of Queens. Again if any 
subject heard that the rumours of the beauty of his daughter 
■bad reached the ears of royalty, he was at once puffed out with 
pride, and gladly sent the girl as an offering to the Golden Foot. 

The zan^na of an oriental sovereign is always a subject of 
interest to European readers from its l)eiDg altogether foreign 
to European ideas ; but it is only by the most sedulous enquiry, 
that it is possible to obtain any real and authentic details respect¬ 
ing the zanaim of the Kings of Ava. The royal zan^na may be 
generally divided into three ranks or classes, namely 

(1) THie four Queena 

(2) The inferior Queens. 

(3) The Apyoo-dau, or Royal Virgins. 

On ascending the throne Bhodra-pra married one of bis half- 
sisters, according to the old fashion of Buddhist sovereigns. This 
IS a strange custom amongst Buddhist Kings. '1-he sister-wife is 
treated as the first and principal Queen. She must be a sister 
by the father only, but not by the mother. The origin of this 
custom is obscure. Glimpses it appear in old Persian history 
and especially in the annals of the later Kings of ^ypt known 
as the Ptolemies. The Buddhists themselves rder it to. an old 
tradition w'hicfa may be related hare. In ancient times thero was 
a King in HmdffsUn, who sougiit to please a young and favourite 
Queen by expelling all his elder children from the kingdom, and 
by nominating a son by his favourite to succeed him on the throne. 
Accordiogly the elder chffdren, including four brothers and five 
'sisters, went away into the jungle {and being fearful of degrading 
themselves by an alliance with an inferior family, determined to 
marry each other. With this view they appointed the elder sister 
*^to be queon-motber, doomed to lead a life of celibacy ; and then 
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each of the four brothers took a sister-wife who was not boro of 
his own mother, and by these means they were supposed to 
preserve the purity of their race. This arrangement suWquent- 
ly met with the warmest approval; and Cbusequeutly has been 
followed by the royal race of Sakya down to the present day. 
Every King of Ava marries a half-sister as his first wife ; and she 
is known as the middle queen, because her apartments ore in 
the centre of the palace. 

But every King of Ava has four queens who are called, from 
some old Yuidik idea, after the four points of the compass. The 
first or middle queen is more or less identified as the queen of the 
east. The three others are the queens of the north, the south, 
and the west. These collectively are the four Queens, 

The class of inferior Queens is recruited from that of the Royal 
Virgins. It has already been explained how maiden sisters and 
daughters arc sent to the palace to serve the queens. The King 
can raise any of these virgins to the rank of an inferior queen, 
and there is no one to say him nay. From the moment this 
is done, the fortunate damsel ceases to be an attendant; and 
is placed in a separate apartment, with female attendants of 
her own. The Royal Virgins and the inferior queens thus present 
a remarkable resemblance to the institution known as the Virgins 
of the Sun, which formerly existed amongst the Incas or old kings 
of Peru. It should be added that in certain respects the vicus 
of oriental nionarchs were never to be found in the Court of 
Ava. No wife was taken from her husband again.st her will. 
No girl was taken into the xanana before she hod attained 
maturity. None of those criminal outrages which but too often 
disgrace Musalmdn Courts, were to be found in the palace of a 
Buddhist sovereign. 

At every change in the succession, a revolution naturally takes 
place in the royal zauAua. In the first instance the new King 
appoints separate apartments for his own mother, who is hence - 
forth treated with great respect as the Queen-mother, and is 
supposed to lead a life of celibacy. He then marries a half-sister 
as the principal Queen, and selects such other ladies of tlio 
zaoana of his predecessor as please his taste ; and the remainder are 
then turned out of the palace and permitted to go wherever they 
please. They generally retire to their respective families; but 
they are at full liberty to marry again after the genial fashion 
which prevails amongst Burmese. 

Bbodra-pra, son of Alompra the hunter, ascended the throne 
after a fearful series of massacres, which is horrible to contem¬ 
plate. He deposed his predecessor, and put him to death after 
what is called the royal fashion ; that is, his neck was broken, 
and his body was then thrust into a red sack and cast in the 
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river Iraw^di. Bhodra>pra then ordered all the queens of 
the dead man to be burnt alive with tbeir children in their 
arms. Having so done, he filled his zan^na in the manner al¬ 
ready described. Blfodra-pra reigned from 1781 to 1819. His 
career on the throne thus extended over nearly forty years. 

There was one strange event in the life of Bhodra-pra which 
is curiously illustrative of Burmese ideas. In his later years 
he was so puffed up with arrogance and pride, that he aspired 
to the rank of deity, and announced himself to be another Buddha. 
To carry out this idea he abandoned his palace and zan^na, and 
took up his abode in a Buddhist monastery. The priests,, how¬ 
ever, would not accept his pretensions; and after a while he grew 
tired of a life of celibacy, and ultimately returned to his palace, 
and resumed the reins of power, and plunged again into sensual 
indulgences over which it is as well to draw a veil. 

Bhodra-pra died in 1819. He left behind him the reputation 
of a great sovereign according to Burmese ideas, but a terrible 
legacy of arrogance and presumption to his successor. Bhodra- 
pra had on more than one occasion shown his contempt for the Bri¬ 
tish Government, and had not only committed aggressions on Bri¬ 
tish territory, but threatened tO invade Bengal. 

Fhagyee-dau, grandson of Bhodra-pra, succeeded to the throne 
of Av£^ and reigned from 1817 to 1839. The arrogance of the 
Burmese officials, and aggressions on British territory, culminated 
in the first Burmese war of 1824, which terminated in the an¬ 
nexation of Arak&n and Tenasserim by the British Government, 
and led to the missions of Mr. Crawford and C'aptain Burney. 
Phagyee-dau was henceforth a morose and melancholy man. He 
never ceased to mourn the loss of territory; and treated the English 
with that mixture of insolence and politeness which used to be the 
leading characteristic of Burmese diplomacy. Captain Burney 
and suite, as already stated, were duly provided with houses. They 
were also daily supplied gratis with mutton, fish, fowls, ducks 
and game ; but beef as usual was never sent, and indeed the 
slaughter of a bullock is as criminal in Ava as in B^jpfit^na. 
Milk, butter, bread and rice were furnished od lihiium. Convey¬ 
ances were also provided, such as a couple of elephants and three 
or four ponies. Captain Burney could not help this state of things, 
for every man in tne bazaar was under strict orders not to- sell 
anything to the Resident, or to his servants ; and if any one had 
disobeyed this order be would probably have been put to death, 
and all his property confiscated. But when Lord William Bentinck 
heard of these supplies of provisions by the palace to the Resident, he 
was aghast at the enormity. In 1834 Captain and Maior Burney was 
ordered to refuse all such favours for the future, and the King was 
requested to refirain from sending them any more to the Residency. 
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Major Bnrney did UU best to obey these orders, and no doubt 
Loi^ ‘ William Bentiack thought that his instructions were strictly 
attended to; and so they were, as far as fish, flesh and fowl were 
concerned; but there was a difficulty respecting the butter and 
milk, and Major Burney settled the matter by a compromise. 
Henceforth these articles were daily supplied from the palace, and 
indeed were indispensable for the children ; and as the matter was 
never officially reported tc the Government of India, it was pro¬ 
bably never suspected by Lord William Bentinck that the little 
Burneys buttered their bread at the expense of the Qoldcu Foot. 

In one important respect Phagyee-dau proved a very different 
man to Bhodra-pra. He had no polygamous tendencies. His 
affections were centered on one lady, who fascinated him so 
completely that she went by the name of ** the Sorceress.” This 
Queen had risen through the usual stages. She was the daughter 
of a Jailor; and being exceedingly beautiful, her father had taken 
her to the palace to be one of the Royal Virgins, in the hope 
that she might attract the attention of the King, and use her in¬ 
fluence to promote the interests of her family. These expectations 
were soon realised. The Royal Virgin was promoted to the couch 
of her sovereign, and rapidly gained a complete mastery over him, 
and obtained the post of Minister for her brother. Meantime 
Phagyee-dau grew more and more melancholy; and the Sorceress 
and her brother undertook the enthe administration of the empire, 
and for a loni^ while there was no one to oppose them. 

The elevation of the Sorceress may have been positively bene¬ 
ficial to the State, for she was one of those keen far-seeing women 
who are born to rule. But it bad an unhappy effect upon the 
zan&na. The other Queens and the Royal Virgins also, being 
neglected by the King, naturally thought a good deal about the 
Royal pages. The zanina was strictly guarded by eunuchs ; and so 
long as the King remained at his capital, it was next to impossible 
that any one should go astray. But bolts and bars arc not always 
proof against bribes; and intrigues were occasionally carried on that 
were highly reprehensible. Then again, until a very late period, 
it was the custom of the King to make occasional progresses 
through his dominions, accompanied by his Queens and their at¬ 
tendants ; and under such circumstances there is a laxity of 
zandna discipline, which is often attended with dangerous conse¬ 
quences. When such an affair was discovered there was no 
mercy. The offending lover was promptly taken outside the palace 
and decapitated. His head was spiked to the ground for three 
days, during which the body lay exposed; and then the remains 
were quietly buried. Mr. Inwards has seen the heads of several 
unfortunate lovers in this conditioa What became of the frail 
beauty was not always certain, .Women are not decapitated in 
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Burmah, ]but are beaten on the neck Mritli clubs until they are 
dead. This work is generally performed in secrecy within the 
zau&na walls. Sometimes, however, the guilty women are simply 
marked in the face and turned out of the palace, on which they 
almost invariably take refuge in a monastery. It was also whisper* 
ed that some of the eunuchs were regular impostors ; but sufficient 
has been said to indicate the state of the zanana in Fhagyee-dau’s 
time. 

Perhaps no one was so disgusted at the aspect of affairs as 
Tharawudi, the brother of Phagyee-dau, who has already been 
mentioned. Tharawadi was furious at the induence exercised by 
the Sorceress, and made no secret of his dissatisfaction. As regards 
the zanana of the King he was sublimely contemptuous. Hn 
remarked in the presence of Mr. Edwards, that a thousand infants 
had been buried beneath the palace, without the knowledge of 
Phagyee-dau. He was headstrong and imperious, and as arrogant 
as Bhodra-pra; and both Phagyee-dau and the Sorceress had good 
reason to fear him. It was at this juncture that Phagyee-dau began 
to take Major Burney into his confidence, and to look to the English 
Resident for advice. Indeed during the last few years of the 
reign, Major Burney exercised a Very considerable influence at the 
Court of Ava ; and by his counsel, which was implicitly followed, 
succeeded in maintaining the public tranquillity. 

At length in 1837 matters reached a climax. Tharawadi was 
so-called after the district of Tharawadi in Pegu, and here he 
maintained a baud of dangerous dacoits, who were the terror of 
all the country round. A few years after the death of Tharawadi, 
the district which gave him his name passed into the hands of the 
British Government, together with the remaining portions of Pegu ; 
and it was not until some years after the annexation that the British 
authorities finally put an end to these gangs of cruel robbers. 
However, to return to the Prince. In 1837 Tharawadi fled from 
the capital out of fear of the machinations of the Sorceress and 
her brother; and it was soon reported that he had broken out into 
open rebellion, and bad commenced marching a large army of 
insurgents towards the city of Ava. 

Meantime the capital was in the greatest possible comn^otion. 
The sister of Tharawadi was put in irons and placed in the 
palace jail by the order of the Sorceress and her brother; but Major 
Burney procured an order for her release, and Mr. Edwards was 
sent to carry it out. The poor lady was accordingly freed from her 
chains; but she thought it was for the purpose of being executed, 
and she burst into loud shrieks and screams, and implored Mr. 
Edwards to save her.^ She wai^ however, soon re-assure^.; and con¬ 
ducted, trembling with emotion, to her own house in the city. All 
this while Tharawadi was advanaing; and both the city and palace 
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were filled with alarm. All the Armenian and Muglml traders in 
Ava, to the number of fifty families, took refuge in the compound 
of the British Residency, which was surrounded by a stockade. 

Six Missionaries, who resided at Ava, and who all belonged to the 
American Baptist persuasion, also toi>k refuge with their families 
in the same compound. Major Burney and Mr. Edwards went out 
to meet Tharawadi, as the Resident was anxious to bring about 
some mediation ; but the trsk was hopeless. Tharawadi received 
them in a friendly manner, and a.ssured Major Burney that not a 
soul in the Residency should be injured; but be was resolutely 
bent on the capture and sack of Ava. At last a compromise was 
effected. Tharawadi solemnly pledged himself not to plunder the 
capital, and not to put to death either the King, or any of his Minis¬ 
ters, provided the city were surrendered to him. Major Burney ac¬ 
cepted their assurances, and on the strength of them induced the 
Burmese Goverment to srunrender. 

Tharawadi then entered Ava and spared the capital according 
to his promise. He placed the half-insane Phagyee-dau into corf- 
finement, and shortly afterwards announced that the King had ab¬ 
dicated the throne in his favour. The Sorceress was placed in the 
common jail and strangled. The Ministers, whose lives Tliarawadi 
had engaged to spare, were compelled to work in chains like crimi¬ 
nals upon the public roads. Such are the not unfrequent vicis.situdos 
of Asiatic statesmen. Yesterday worshipped as the sovereign deify, 
to-day reduced to the condition of the meanest slave. The British 
Government has never acted thus. Princes who have lost their 
thrones from their vile oppressions or utter incapacity, have only been 
deprived of their power of working mischief; but have otherwise 
been treated with the utmost consideration, and provided for by 
liberal pensions. 

About this time, namely in 1837, an incident occurred which 
illustrates the disorderly state of affairs. Shortly before the dis¬ 
turbances broke out. Dr. Bayfield, who had been appointed Assist¬ 
ant to the Resident at Ava, bad proceeded to Bhamo, in company 
with the Rev. Mr. Kincaid, an American Missionary, to settle 
some frontier disputes which had broken out with the chiefs of the 
Kakhyen Hills. Mr. Kincaid, however, returned to Ava by him¬ 
self ; and on the way fell into the hands of a band of robbers, who 
plundered him of everything he possesed, stripped him to his 
nethermost garment, and then favoured him with a round dozen, 
and hnally dismissed him with the comforting assurance that if 
they ever caught him again they would most certainly cut off' his 
head. The unfortunate Missionary hurried off into the jungle, 
and found refuge in the neighbourhood of a Buddhist monastery; 
where he obtained a little rice eveiy day from the priests, and more¬ 
over procured one of their yellow garments to cover him. 
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In thig wretched plight, half-starved and unshaven, he made his 
appearance some days afterwards in the Residency compound at 
Ava; but unfortunately, when he explained who he was, and na¬ 
turally expected a little sympathy, he was hailed with a roar of 
laughter. Indeed, his woe-begone countenance and Fhoongyee 
garb are said to have been so intensely ludicrous that a brother 
Missionary, and even his own wife, joined in the merriment. His 
exasperation, whilst still in the monkish yellow gown, must have 
been still more amusing. However, the unfortunate man was said 
to have laughed most unbecomingly some years previously, at hear¬ 
ing that poor Mrs. Judson had l^en compelled to wear a Burmese 
petticoat at Ava,—a garment which, to say the least of it, is some¬ 
what peculiar in style ; so perhaps the reception he met with in 
the yellow gown was a just retribution for his own ill-timed 
mirth in former days. Of coui*se he carried his complaint to 
Tharawadi, who declined to investigate the matter, but made him a 
present of six thousand rupees. 

* Shortly after the accession of Tharawadi, Major Burney dis¬ 
covered that the solemn pledge which had been given, that the lives 
of the Ministers would be spared, was being deliberately broken. 
The unhappy officials were being taken to the palace by one or 
two at a time, and quietly put to death. As they had been induc¬ 
ed to surrender by the promise of Major Burney that their lives 
would not be taken, the Resident was naturally most angry, and 
warmly remonstrated with Tharawadi. The Kii^ however, had 
grown touchy at any interference, and turned a deaf ear to all re¬ 
presentations. He was willing that Major Burney should continue 
to reside at Ava as a friend, but he would not stoop to his dicta¬ 
tions as a British Resident. Major Burney accordingly found 
himself in a false position, and deemed it due to the national honour 
to retire from his post. He therefore left Ava with his family and 
suite in native boats ; and at length arrived at Rangoon, whence 
he ultimately made his way to Calcutta. 

Whether Major Burney was right or not in thus abandoning his 
post is a question which was'much discussed in the past genera¬ 
tion. It seems to have been a political mistake, from having been 
carried out without a suflScient consideration of what might be 
the exigencies of imperial policy in other parts of the empire. Ihe 
Burmese war of 1824* had been most unpopular in Bugmnd j and 
it was the obvious duty of a Political Officer to avoid any measure 
which was at all calculated to precipitate collision. Again the 
very secrecy adopted by Tharawadi in putting the deposed Minis¬ 
ters to death, showed that he was anxious to keep on good terms 
with the British Government; and possibly Major Burney might 
have at least wmted for instructions from the Government of 
India before taking such a decisive course as that of leaving Ava. 
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Moreover, the measure not only failed to have a good effect upon 
TharawadI, but caused a breach betweenthe two^ Governments. 
Tharawadi became more arrogant than ever. He publicly put all 
the surviving Ministers to death ; and from that moment treated 
the English with disdain and contumely. 

But whether the step taken by Major Burney was right or 
wrong, he certainly returned to Calcutta at a most unfortunate 
crisis. Lord Auckland was Governor-General and Sir William Mac- 
Naghten was Foreign Secretary. The expressed policy of the 
British Government was peace. There had l^en profound peace 
during the administration of Lord William Bentinck. His suc¬ 
cessor Lord Auckland bad pledged himself o the Court of Direc¬ 
tors before leaving England, that he would do his best to maintain 
peaca It is true that dark^ clouds were aready looming beyond 
the north-western frontier; which were to culminate in the Afghan 
war, and might bring the Cossack and the Sepoy into collision on 
the banks of the Oxus. But this only made matters worse. The 
war which threatened would be at the greatest possible distance 
from Ava; and it was of the highest importance that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should concentrate all its energies in the direction 
of the Indus. Such was the state of affairs when Major Burney 
reported at Calcutta that he bad withdrawn from the Ava Resi¬ 
dency. Lord Auckland was naturally very angiy. The British 
Government had been compromised with a petty power for a mere 
point of honour, which concern^ Tharawadi alone, and could 
scarcely be converted into a casws helli. Major Burney, however, 
seems to have been somewhat harshly treats. He was removed 
from his post; and it is painful to add that he never recovered the 
blow. He served a few years longer, but like Major Todd, who 
was sent back to his regiment for having prematurely abandoned 
Herat, he appeared half broken hearted; ultimately he died on his 
way to England. 

After the departure of Major Burney, King Tharawadi became 
more puffed up than ever with pride and arrogance. The Govern¬ 
ment of India endeavoured to renew political relations with Ava 
by sending Colonel Benson as British representative to his court; 
but the Mission turned out a total failure. Ho well-built dwelling 
house was furnished for a Residency, but only a temporary struc¬ 
ture of bamboos and matting. Colonel Benson was simply isolat¬ 
ed and harassed, until at last he was attacked with sickness, and in 
1839 compelled to leave the Residency in charge of Captain Mc¬ 
Leod. 

Mr. Edwards accompanied both officers, and was the principal 
medium of communication between the Residency and the 
palace. His reminiscences of this period are not very pleasing, 
for Tharawadi was a cruel sovereign, and Mr. Edwards has seen 
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officials put to an agonising death for the most trivial offences. Cap¬ 
tain McLeod retired in 1840. The principal event which occurred 
during the incumbency of this officer was the great earthquake 
which shook the capital to ruins and killed some ten thousand 
people in the city alone. Captain McLeod and Mr. Edwards 
were saved by the mere fact that they were sleeping in a shed of 
bamboo matting. The shock occurred in the middle of the night. 
The sepoy guards were in a feaiful state of alarm ; some were 
kneeling and praying, whilst others were falling in and preparing 
to fight for their lives. The si^ht of the destruction in the city 
next morning is described as something very horrible. The wounded, 
the dying, and the dead were lying about in all directions, and 
there were neither doctors nor nurses to see after them. Some were 
ciying and moaning ; whilst those who had escaped unhurt were 
weeping and wailing over those who had fallen. 

After the return of Captain McLeod in 1840, no further efforts 
were made to establish a Resident at the Court of Ava. The 
attention of the Government of India was sufficiently absorbed by 
the course of events in Afghanistan, far away beyond the dominions 
of Ranjit Singh ; and Sir William Mac Naghten, the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, had for some time filled th^ post of Resident at K4bul. So 
Burmah was left to drift. About 1841, when affairs were be¬ 
coming serious in Afgh^inist4n, Tharawadi marched an army to 
Rangoon, announcing in his pqpipous way that he was about to 
drive the English out of Arak&n and Teuasserim j but it proved to 
be all bounce. He remembered too well the lesson he had learnt 
frorn the first Burmese war; and he confined his operations to 
casting one of the big bells in the Shwd Dagon Pagoda. 

Meantime, whilst Tharawadi treated all foreigners with 
imperious disdain, his manners and bearing were regal and digni¬ 
fied in public; and to this day it is still said by those who 
remember bin) that he was every inch a King. *He indulged 
in wine and spirits, .but only in the strictest privacy. He 
filled his zaudna with all the beauties of the kingdom ; but 
bis word was law, and there were few amours between the 
pages and the ladies of the palace during his reign. The 
King’s own sister, a genial but somewhat elderly lady of fifty-five, 
was discovered in an intrigue with an official j but her paramour 
was promptly put to death, and nothing more was heard of the 
matter. She died some two or th^ee years afterwards. 

^ Tharawadi s passion for th6 fair sex was notorious, and the 
different Woons or Governors were ever ready to win his favour 
through the medium of some attractive damsul. In those days 
there was a well-known Armenian gentleman residing at Rangoon, 
who was one of the leading merchants of the place. He had 
three charming daughters; and the Myo Woon got a hint 
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from the Court that he would do well to send one of these young 
ladies to serve in the palace as a Royal Virgin, with a very 
early prospect of promotion to a iiigher grade. The suggestion 
was accordingly whispered to the father, and jt seems to have been 
expected that be would at once have complied with so flattering an 
offer. Strange to say he thought diffierently and promptly sent his 
daughters to Calcutta, on the plea of having them educated. Of 
course there was not the slightest expression of disappointment on 
the part of the Myo Woon, as the honour which would have been 
conferred on the family was so great, as to render it impo.ssible 
that anything but accident should have led to its being declined. 
One of the ladies subsequently married a Bengal civilian, who 
survived her, and only died a few years ago. ^ 

A few years afterwards King Tharawadi degenerated into a 
drunkard' and lunatic ; and he would occasionally shoot or stab a 
Minister or favourite with his own hands in one of his paroxysms 
of rage. At last in 1845 the palace officials were so thoroughly 
frightened at his violent attacks upon them.selyes, and his wholesale 
executions, that they were driven by the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion to put him to death. As an illustration of the domestic 
felicity of the Kings of Ava, it may bo added that one of his 
favourite Queens was living until a comparatively recent period 
in the closest intimacy with a Chinaman at Rangoon. 

Here the reminiscences must end. Mr. Kdwards accompanied 
the Missions of 1855, 1862, 1866 and 1867 ; but these events are 
too recent to be made the subject of personal gossip. Tharawadi 
was succeeded by Pagan-men who brought on the second Burmese 
war of 1852; and Pagan-men, was iu his turn succeeded by his 
present Majesty, Meng-lon, who has entered into friendly alliance 
with the British Government. Long may he reign! 

Mr. Edwards has now retired on the pension which he has justly 
earned by his long and meritorious services ; and we trust that 
he may live to enjoy it for many years to come. There is not a 
man under whom he has served during the lengthy period of 
fifty years, who has not had a go<»d word to say for this most 
intelligent, a&iduous, and unassuming official. 

J. Talbots Wheeleb. 
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Art. VIII.—the BENGAL COMMISSARIAT. 

Part I. 

T he supply of food and transport to troops in time of peace 
and war—or, in a word, of all the material requisites com¬ 
prised in the modern phrase * Commissariat *—presents so impor¬ 
tant a subject for inquiry, that the writer of the present article 
has often felt surprise that it should have engaged so little public 
attention. It is equally important, whether viewed from an econo¬ 
mic point, or considered as having ever been intimately associated 
with the content or discontent, with the success or failure in the 
field, of all armies; fiom the days when the Hebrew host demand¬ 
ed quail in the desert, and sighed after the fiesh-pots of Egypt, to 
the present time when in the recent campaign, the failure of the 
French in this great essential 'early proved disastrous to their 
cause. In fine, whatever of apology this article may need in 
other respects, the writer feels assured that in the task before 
him, he has consulted the primary object of all writing, in select¬ 
ing a subject of at least considerable public utility. 

The Bengal Commissariat is deservedly considered second to none 
in the world and superior to most; but it should be remem¬ 
bered that it has enjoyed special advantages, in having had for 
upwards of a century a constant field for its labours in a country, 
which may be described as a vast military camp, or congeries of 
camps. Did time and space permit, a profital^le comparison might 
be made between the system of the Bengal Commissariat, and 
those of other countries; but it is proposed to reserve this for a 
future article, and to restrict the present investigation to that of 
the Bengal system itself. 

The subject fitly divides itself into two main heads —Personnel 
and Materiel, Under the head Personnel will be considered 
all that relates to the administrative and executive establishments 
of the department, their morale and efficiency; while under the 
head Mal^'iel, the different services and economy of supply, will 
bo briefly reviewed. In conclusion a prospective view will bo 
taken of departmental duties in connexion with the new order of 
things, and the altered conditions of service certain to arise from the 
extension of railroads and the consequent re-distribution of garrisons. 

Personnel. —The establishment of superior officers of the 
Commissariat Department consists of— 
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Tlte Bengal Commissariat. 

'1 Cnmmiasary (General. 

3 Deputies Commissary QeneraL 

4 Assistauts do. do.Ist class. 

4 do. do. do.2nd do. 

6 Deputy Assistants Commissary Oenerlil... 1st do. 

6 do. do. do. do. ... 2iid do. 

12 Sub Assistants Commissary General ... 1st do. 

8 do. do. do. do. ... 2nd do. 

8 do, -do, do. do. ... 3rd do. 

Total, 52 Officers. 

A thhi^ that must at once strike attention in ^rusing Uie 
above list is the verbose and cumbrous, if not indeed ridiculous, 
denominations given to the officers of the different gradca The 
functions of the Commissary General and of his three deputies 
are distinct and gnasi-administrative, whilst those of the other 
officers are purely executive. This fact itself may suggest a suitable 
change in appellatives. But this merely par parenthhse. To 
proceed to more important matters. 

The Gommiesary General —As the administrative head of one of 
the largest disbursing Departments of the State, the Commissary 
General has duties sufficiently onerous and responsible in time of 
peace; whilst in time of war his anxieties are great, and bis prudence 
and forethought are severely taxed. Such being the case, the officer 
filling this important post should have special qualifications; and, to 
be really efficient, must enjoy in a special degree the confidence of 
Government, whose delegate he really ia His selection for office, 
his position, and remuneration should be relatively fixed. Let these 
points be separately considered. 

Appointment of Gommiesary General. —One of the greatest 
evils of any seniority system of promotion is, that the senior 
on the list may often not be the fittest man for promotion; 
whilst the sel^evident remedy for this, namely, free selection, 
opens the door to jobbery, &c. These arguments sound plau¬ 
sible, but do not l^ar careful investigation. In the first place, 
if the general mediocrity of talent amongst all educated persons 
be considered, the necessity for selection will rarely occur except 
for the higher and more important posts. For these lust, free 
selection should be insisted on, however ruthlessly individual inter¬ 
ests may be thereby affected. In order to guard against jobbery 
as far as possible, the selection should never rest with an individual, 
but with a council of at least three or more disinterested electors. 
These remarks have peculiar significance in reference to the selec¬ 
tion of an officer to fill the post of Commissary General. It has 
often been canvassed whether it is not expedient that the appoint¬ 
ment of Commissary General should be bestowed on an officer, who 
has had no previous connection with the Department; and doubt¬ 
less there are advantages in such a proposal. Departmental officers 
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who havo worked for yeara in the same groove are apt to be difficult 
to move from that groove ; and less readily compreliend the neces^ 
sity for change, albeit circumstances may imperatively call’for 
it Again, a Commiasary General, who has worked his way up 
through the different grades, may have associations in the Depart¬ 
ment, whiclt on occasion may render him purblind to Qoveruinent 
interest For this very reason, though perhaps disliking the idea 
of supersession, most officers of the Department would prefer to 
work under an outsider. On the other hand, it is to l)e said that 
the appointment of an outsider involves the supersession of many 
deserving officers of the Department, whoro promotion is already 
too tardy. But let the arguments pro and con be what they may, 
the broad principle should be closely followed, that the fittest man 
should hold office, whether he be found in or out of the Depart¬ 
ment. Moreover, neither should the senior officer of the Depart¬ 
ment be appointed, simply because he happens to be senior, 
nor should all the officers of the Department be superseded 
by an outsider, merely because the senior officer is not competent. 
It is suggested that when a vacancy occurs, the names of the first 
five senior officers should be submitted as candidates for appoint¬ 
ment, and failing selection from these, and only failing selection 
from these, should an outsider be nominated. 

Position of Commissary General .—The Commissaiy General 
in the Indian as well as in the British Service, bolds the 
relative rank of Major-General. Why should he not be per¬ 
mitted to wear and use the rank? In other words, in the 
Indian service being a military officer, why should he not be 
entitled to style himself, and bo styled a Major-General? The 
rank might be made local, and esc-offi.cjuo merely, in the same 
manner that local rank is accorded to officers holding brigade 
commands in India. The rank would unquestionably strengthen 
the Commissary General's position, and would give him greater 
weiglit and respect with others as well as with his own officers. At 
present there are many junior officers of the department holding 
superior military rauk to the Commissary General. This is an 
anomaly existing, it is believed, in no other military service in the 
world. Again, the Commissary General is forced to vacate his 
appointment on attaining the rank of Major-General in the army. 
The object is not quite apparent. If it be deemed necessary that 
such opportunity should be afforded of compelling an officer to 
retire from an onerous position before becoming effete and super¬ 
annuated, this aim would be better reached by limiting the tenure 
of office to five years, with the option .reserved to Government of 
re-election for a further term in very special cases. As it stands, 
many able officers who have attained the rank of Major-General, 
and are waiting hopelessly for divisional commands, are debarred. 
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from holding the office. This should not be—and it may be add¬ 
ed that this remark has equal pei-tinence in reference to the ap¬ 
pointments of Adjutant General and Quarter-Master General. 

But the authority of the Commissary General received its rudest 
shock through the officious inteifereuce with his functions by the 
the so-called Military Finance Department of 1859. Armed with 
full power, and with all the wish to use the shears unsparingly, 
this Commission'might have initiated great and radical changes 
of a really salutary character in the department Unfortunately, 
whether from ignorance, or from lack of real administrative capa¬ 
city, or from both causes, it effected no permanent good whatever. 
On the contrary, actuated apparently by the desii-l of retaining office, 
and drawing their very high salaries for as long a period as possible, 
its members adopted the expedient of goading every official they 
were brought into contact with into an irritating and voluminous 
correspondence, having no higher aim than a huckstering penny¬ 
wise and pound-foolish economy, which nearly ruined the effi¬ 
ciency of the Commissariat Department, and which has had since 
to be heavily paid for. On the other hand, the Head of the Depart¬ 
ment has been left so trammelled and bound over hand-and-foot 
to the Control Department, as to render him powerless for good 
or evil. Responsible for the economical as well as the efficient 
working of his department, the Commissary General has at present 
so many obstacles in the path of his duties that no one but a man 
of genius could hope to succeed in the Sisyphus-like task of re¬ 
moving them. No wonder, then, if the post is now deemed best 
fitted to an officer of limited capacity and due obsequiousness. 

“ Controlled " and hampered as the Commissary General as¬ 
suredly is in many respects, there is still one point in which ho 
exercises a prerogative quite unlimited, in the transfer and 
posting of executive Commissariat officers. It is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that he should have the power of making transfers and postings 
as the exigencies of the service may demand ; but he should bo 
compelled to shew the necessity in each case in an immediate re¬ 
port to Government. Indeed, whenever time admits, the sanction of 
Government should be obtained prior to the transfers beitig made. 
As matters at present stand, it is to be feared that it may often happen 
that officers are moved about in the most capricious manner to grati¬ 
fy the petty malice and spite of some unconscionable jack-in-office 
of a Commissary General; and this sometimes at considerable need¬ 
less expense to Government. It can readily be imagined, too, how 
much of heart-burning'to officers, and mischief to the public ser¬ 
vice, may be caused through postings being made according to the 
partiality and favouritism of an, in this respect, irresponsible Com¬ 
missary General, rather than according to the standing, experience, 
and merit of the officers themselves, A glance at the present disposi- 
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tion of the officers of the Department will serve to verify these ob¬ 
servations. Bat more of this, and the remedy for it, in the proper 
place. 

Remuneration of Commieeary General —^The salary of the 
Commissary General is now its. 2,500 a month, consolidat- 
ed. Formerly it was Ks. 3,000. This is another debt of grati¬ 
tude the Department ow'e to the Military Finance Department 
a^resaid ; and like most other reductions made by that Depart¬ 
ment, it is injudicious if not indeed unjust. Injudicious, as the 
difference in salary deters many from accepting office, and because 
it lowers the position of the Commissary General, especially in this 
country, where the* importance of the office is judged of by the 
fatness of the salary attached to it. Unjust—b^use, judged by 
the importance of .the duties and responsibilities, the larger 
salary was not excessive. The Adjutant-General, with responsi¬ 
bility merely reflected from the Commander-in-Chief, and with 
duties certainly less laborious, draws Rs. 3,000 a month. Unjust, 
as it dwarfs the high prize which the officers of the Depart¬ 
ment have been looking forward to through long years of toil. 
After all, what guarantee have* they that the salary will not be 
further reduced at the whim of some other like Department or 
Commission ? 

Deputies Commissary General .—There are three Deputies Com¬ 
missary General, each drawing a stofi salary of ^ 1,000 a 
month, in addition to the Staff Corps pay of their rank, besides 
an allowance of Rs. 90 a month for office rent. Their office 
establishments cost Rs. 2,164 per mensem. These officers are 
supposed to exercise a general supervision and control over the circle 
of executives committed to their charge. They have the^werof 
sanctioning expenditure extraordinary within a limit of Rs. 500. 
Each executive under their supervision is inspected once an¬ 
nually, and a report sent to the Commissary General. These duties 
to the uninitiated would appear sufficiently onerous and responsible; 
but in reality are merely perfunctory or supererogatory. The 
Deputies Commissary General have no accounts to keep, nor are 
they responsible for the efficiency of the executives under their 
control. The office was erected with the view of relieving the 
Commissary General of some portion of the work, but in reality 
it U one of olKstructiveness and circumlocution. All impqrtant 
questions have still to flud their way to the Commissary General’s 
office; and the consequence of employing the Deputy Commissary 
General’s office as a medium of communication is, that all docu¬ 
ments have to be furnished in duplicate and triplicate, so as to 
provide records for that office which, as far as the public service. 
Mneflts, are valuable as curl-papers—nothing more. The fact 
is, no channel of communicatiou is needed between Executive 
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Commissariat Officers and the Head of the Department. A good deal 
might be said, too, against the ^stera wliich permits a Deputy 
Oom.nissary General to authorise expenditure extraordinary not 
exceeding in each transaction Bs. 500 ; and one can readily suppose 
that some pretty heavy bills might be run up with accumulated 
items, none exceeding Rs. 500 ; but the tax-paying public need feel 
no alarm, for, in effect, the Deputies Commissary General have far 
too befitting notions of oiiutth cum dig. to ever dream of passing 
any charge but for the most ordinary expenditure, wisely prefer¬ 
ring to submit all extraordinary items, whether they exceed Rs. 500 
or not, for decision of the Commissary General. The annual inspec¬ 
tion of executive officers by the Deputies Commissary General is 
calculated to be very beneficial; but through the perfunctory manner 
in which this duty is carried out, it Incomes little better than a 
farce. A long and set list of questions is propounded to be 
answered at leisure in writing by the Executive Commissariat 
Officer—the godowns and ration stands are visited—a few calls on 
the station military authorities are paid. The Deputy Commissary 
General declares himself satisfied after two days' stay; the usual 
report is made to the Head of the Department, aud there is an end 
of the matter. Obviously, the opportunity might be turned to better 
account, and closer and more searching investigation made. In short 
there is no need of three Deputies ; one would give ail the assist¬ 
ance required by the Commissary General. He should receive 
a salary of Rs. 1200 staff, in addition to his militarv pay as of old; 
and should be attached to the Commissary Generali own office. A 
great saving would thus be effected ; and there would be much 
less friction, in the work than at present 
Executive Commiaaariod Ojficere .—As a good Commissariat 
system must evhr be considered the very backbone of an army, 
more especially of an English one, so in like manner may 
Executive Commissariat Officers be deemed its very marrow 
and life. Certain it is that the Government of India owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to its Executive Commissariat Officers, 
whose untiring energy, zeal and integrity have achieved so 
much for its armies in all situations; while at the same time 
they have conscientiously protected the public purse through the 
many temptations besetting them. That there are great tempta¬ 
tions in the position is to state that there is the greater honour and 
praise in the fact that so very few have ignobly yielded to them. 
Government, in the matter of its dealings with officers of the Com¬ 
missariat DepdCrtment, has hitherto sown liberally and wisely, and 
has reaped accordingly. By appointing Commissioned Officers 
of recognised position, by paying them liberally, and by re¬ 
warding their efforts consistently, it has induced that mo- 
rede and devotion to its interests, which have made the Depart¬ 
ment all that it is— viz., the best and least venal in the world. 
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But let it take warning. ASuch has been done since the mutiny to 
weaken that .morale and devotion, both by curtailment of position 
and hy reduction of pay, as also by taking away from the depart¬ 
mental oiS&ders the disJ^inctive dress of the staff. The last appears a 
small matter, but is not so in reality ; half the enthusiasm displayed 
in England for the Volunteer service may be ascribed to a not un¬ 
natural vanity panting to Appear in “ war-paint.” True it is that 
the officers of the Commissariat Department cannot have any 
lustre reflected on them by wearing the dress of the general staff ; 
but they would be content, nevertheless, to have a distinctive dress 
of their own. 

Appointmmte .—^The appointment of Executive Officers rests 
with Government nominally ; but in effect nominations ara made 
on the sole recommendation of the Commissary General. A former 
wise chief of the Department took care to recommend for appoint¬ 
ment none but officers who had served as Interpreters and Quarter¬ 
masters of their regiments, (or as Adjutants^ Men of some experi¬ 
ence and qualifleations were thus at once secured to the Department. 
The Department was then the best paid in the military service, and 
candidates of tl\e best promise were numerous accordingly. Recruit¬ 
ed thus from, as it were, the flower of the Indian army, it is not to be 
wondered at that the Department in old da3^s ever proved efficient. 
It is to be regretted that the good system then inaugurated should 
have been departed from, and that through reduction of salaries 
the allurements to the best qualifled candidates should have been 
withdrawn. Regimental Officers have now infinitely better pros¬ 
pects than those in the Commissariat Department. This should not 
be. Again, formerly the greatest espHt de corps existed. This has 
been much impaired, as well as the general efficiency of the Depart¬ 
ment, by the introduction into its ranks of old, and in some cases, 
effete Officers, whom the so-called amalgamation and staff corps 
schemes threw out of employ. These officers can never expect to 
rise through the grades ; and have merely made a convenience of 
the department by entering it for a season, in order to obtain aii 
addition to their pay while eking out the time for retirement. It 
takee at least five years to make a good Commissariat Officer ; and 
these officers will have gained such length of experience merely to 
leave when it has been gained. Selfish and grievance-mongers, 
their presence in the department, is a cancer to efficiency and 
esprit de corps, whilst they hold place to the exclusion of young¬ 
er and more promising officers. The Government will suffer 
severely yet from having permitted this incubus on the depart¬ 
ment, in order to relieve itself of the necessity of decently providing 
for such valetudinarians. Of course these remarks cannot apply 
in their full force to the many excellent senior officers who have 
joined the Department since the mutiny ; but only to those 
whom the cap may fit,—men who are drawing the pay, though 
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perfectly codscioub of being quite unfit, mentally and physically, 
for the work. 

Examination of Candidates, and tlieirpreparation for the duties. 
■ —Candidates for appointment to the Commissariat Department 
are required, besides the usual linguistic* tests, to pass an entrance 
examination, which is supposed to jorove their knowledge of book¬ 
keeping, arithmetic, and mensuration. They are appointed on 
probation for one year. Hall of the time must be passed in an exe¬ 
cutive office, and the remainder in the office of the Examiner of 
Commissariat Accounts. They then appear for final examination as 
to their knowledge of departmental rules and accounts. The value of 
these examinations as tests of qualification may be gathered from 
the fact that there is not a single instance on record of an officer 
having been ‘‘spun” for either examination. The year of probation 
may be said to be one wasted ; during which, too, be it observed, 
government pays the young Officer for learning his work. If he 
did learn it, the money might be well spent} but as the work 
cannot be so learnt, but by experience alone, both time and 
money are, it is repeated, quite thrown away. There should be 
only one examination (an entrance one) which should l)e competi¬ 
tive ; and the subjects given should embrace in addition to those 
already named :—“ Chemistry as applied to detection of adulteration 
of food“ the principles of steam and the steam-engine,” and 
the breeding and treatment of cattle.” The elements of these sub¬ 
jects can as readily be acquired out of the department as in it, and 
might be studied during the many leisure hours at the disposal of 
the young officer, while serving the three years which must be pass¬ 
ed in this country before he can hold any staff appointment of any 
kind. Having passed the entrance examination, the candidate 
should be considered as on probation for three years ; during which 
period his aptitude for departmental employ should be frequently 
reported on by the senior officers under whom he may serve ; and it 
need hardly be added that the more active and varied the service 
he sees during this probationary period the better. 

Postings and Transfers of Executive Oncers.—These are 
made entirely at the will, and it may also be said, often at 
the caprice of the Commissary General. There is no system 
followed whatever. The evils resulting have already been touch¬ 
ed upon above; but enough can hardly be said in condemna¬ 
tion of such unlimited power over the prospects and happiness (nay, 
even, in some instances over the very lives) of Executive Officers 
being placed in the hands of an individual to exercise according to 
his partiality, favour and affection. The wonder only is, that the 
power has not been more abused. That this evil has been permit¬ 
ted to exist so long unchecked is the less excusable, seeing that the 
rejinedy is easy. All transfers and postings should be notified to 
Government; and further care should be had that officers are ap- 

u 
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pointed to charges according to their standing in the Department. 

In a Department like the Commissariat, experience is the one 
great requisite. As has already been remarked, it takes at least 
five years to make a gpod Commissariat Officer. Care should be had 
that the young officer does not gain his experience, as he now too 
frequently docs, at heavy loss and expense to Government. No 
officer under tiiree years’ service in tlie Department should be 
placed in au independent charge. Tliere are at present ten first- 
class, eleven second-class, and five third-class executive charges, 
A re-classification is desirable. There should be eight first-class, 
eight second-class and ten third-class charges. To these classes 
respectively, officers should be appointed strictly according to 
seniority, except in the rare instances of misconduct, when su¬ 
persession should take place—but under the direct order of Govern¬ 
ment itself, a.ad not of the Commissary General. The duty in 
each executive charge respectively being equally onerous, the 
salary of officers of each class should be alike. Rupees 700 a 
month, with Rs. GO office-rent, should be paid to the first-class ; 
Rs. 500 staff, with Rs. 50 office-rent, should be paid to the second- 
class ; and Rs. 400, with Rs. 40 office-rent, to the third-class. 
AU junior officers in charge of' outposts should receive Rs. 200 
staff salary, with Rs. 20 office-rent. Those notin charge of out¬ 
posts should receive Rs. 150 staff. This classification and scale of 
remuneration would commend themselves to the officers of the 
Department generally, but more particularly to the juniors, as also 
to iiitonding candidates. A comparative scale is subjoined 


Present Scale. 

1 Commissary General 

3 Deputies ditto ® 1,000 

each 

4 Assistants Commissary 

General, 1st class, ® tiOO 
each ... ... 

4 do. do. do. 

Slid class, ® 600 
6 Deputy Assistants Com¬ 
missary General 1st class, 
600 ... ... 
6 do. do. do., 

2nd class, @ 400 
12 Sub-Assistauts Commis¬ 
sary Genera], Ist class, 
® 300 

8 do. do. do., 

2nd class, ® 200 
8 do. do. do., 

3rd class, 0 150 


Ks. 

2,500 

3,000 

3.200 
2,400 

3,000 

2,400 

3.600 

1.600 

1.200 


Proposed Scale. 





Rs. 

1 

Commissary General 

• • • 

3,000 

1 

Deputy Commissary 

Ge- 


ueral 

• • • 

1,200 

8 

Executive Officers, 

1st 


class, @ 700 each 

• • • 

5,600 

8 

do. do. 2ud class. 


@ 600 each... 

• • • 

4,000 

10 

do. do. 3rd class. 


® 400 each... 

• » m 

4,000 

20 Assistant Executive 

Of- 


ficers, ® 200 each 

css 

4,000 

10 

do. do., @ 150 each 

... 

1,500 

i 8 Officers, costing 

... 23,300 


per meusom. 


52 Officers, costing ... 22,900 

per mensem. 
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It will thus be seen that by the proposed classification, the 
Pepartment would gain an increase of &ix officers, and in reality 
an increase of eight Executive Officers ; at an extra cost of Rs. 400 
a month. Now an extra number of Executive Officers is just what 
the Department most stands in need of,—more particularly to take 
charge of outposts. This increase of officers would be found a 
really economical measure per se ; while the extra Els. 400 a month 
would be covered over and over again by tfie saving caused by the 
reduction of the office establishments of two of the three Deputies 
Commissary General above advised. 

Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers .—Amongst this class 
of public servants will be found many most respectable, honest, 
hard-working and thoroughly efficient men; but on tho other 
hand, it is to be said that quite a moiety of the number employ¬ 
ed is perfectly worthless, and a source of trouble rather than 
an aid, to Executive Commissariat Officer's. The fault lies mainly 
in the want of system in selection and subsequent training of 
candidates. Officers commanding regiments are naturally averse 
to part with really good men, arid can hold out superior induco- 
ments to such to remain with their regiments. The consequence 
is that only inferior men, or even men whom it is deemed desira¬ 
ble to get rid of, are permitted to apply for Commissariat employ. 
The evil is further augmented by the fact that no evidence as to 
special qualifications is demanded ; while a most superficial and 
trifiiug educational test in the three R’s. is all that is exacted pre¬ 
liminary to employment. Once in the Depjirtmont the man, whe¬ 
ther good, bad, or indifferent, becomes a fixture ; and can only be 
remanded to his regiment for grave misconduct at the recommen¬ 
dation of the Commissary General, or by sentence of a Court 
Martial. He is appointed most generally, in the fiist instance, 
to the post of Victualling Sergeant of a regiment; the duties of 
which in cantonments may occupy hia time for about one hour 
each morning, after which he may employ the rest of. the day pretty 
much as he likes,—to some a pleasant life doubtless, but scarcely 
a profitable one. Suddenly removed from the wholesome restraint 
of regimental discipline, with leisure fully at command, and sur¬ 
rounded by the influence of inferior though wily native subordinates, 
is it surprising that the non-commksioned Officer newly appointed 
to the Department finds it difficult to resist the temptation to 
drink and dishonesty so besetting him ? Before suggesting the 
remedies for this unsatisfactory state of things, it may be well to 
take a brief and intelligent glance at the nature of duties required 
of the European subordinate grades of the department. These 
consist of charge of Outposts, Godown, Victualling, Bakery, But¬ 
chery and Cattle duties. What is required for the thne last-named 
is the close aud special supervision of workmen skilled in each 
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of these trades respectively. These men should bo employed on 
no other duty ; and should bo engaged and discharged by Executiv^p 
Commissariat Officers themselves,—in short, should be under their 
sole and whole controk Nor should soldiers alone be employed ; 
but the best men should be sought out, whether soldiers, pension:- 
ers, or civilians. The pay of each should be Bs. 60 a month, in¬ 
creasing to Bs. 100 with quarters. This is an increase on the salary 
now given ; but the pay is not too much to secure the services of 
oally good men ; while the extra cost would be more than compensat¬ 
ed by the general efficiency and economy resulting in these 
branches of service. 

The other duties are important according to the order in which 
they are named, viz,^ “Outpost,” “Godown,” and “Victualling.” 
These require permanent and trained employes. Candidates should 
be required to pass an entrance examination as to their ability to 
read and write English, with correctness of orthography and diction, 
at least, if not with elegaiice. Further, they should have a thorough 
knowledge of weights and measures, and of ineiisuration of surfaces 
and solids, besides a fair colloquial knowledge of Urdu. None but 
really smart and physically fit soldiers of good character, of over 
five years’ service, should be permitted to seek employment. Soldiers 
possessing the requisite qualifications should be encouraged to 
register their names freely as candidates in the Brigade Major’s 
Office; and should be examined by the Garrison instructors, who 
have been appointed under a recent order of the Coinmander-in^ 
Chief for each con.siderable station. During the first three years 
subsequent to appointment, Executive Commissariat Officers should 
have full power to remand a soldier to his regiment either for miscon¬ 
duct, or for inattention to duty; or for general inaptness for 
Commissariat employ. It is advisable that the European subor¬ 
dinate department should be divided into four grades. The first 
grade should have the pay and relative rank of a Lieutenant; the 
second should have the pay and relative rank of an Ensign ; the third 
grade should have a fixed salary of Rs. 80 a month, with quarters, 
and should rank as warrant officers. The fourth grade should have 
pay, increasing from Rs 35 a mouth, with quarters, to Rs.60 a mouth, 
with quarter.s. These last should rank as regimental Staff Sergeants. 
Outposts should.be classified into 1st, 2nd, an<l 3rd class. The offi¬ 
cer in charge of a first class outpost should receive Rs. 200 a month 
in addition to his pay proper ; Rs'. lOO a month for a 2ud class, and 
Bs. 60 a month for a 3rd class outpost. The charge of large godowns 
at suddor stations should confer extra pay of Rs. 60 a month. Rs. 50 
a month 'extra should also be paid to any subordinate sent in 
Commissariat-charge of a detachment of strength over 100 men; and 
B«. 30 a month extra for the charge of any detachment of strength 
from 30 to 100 men. All permanent European subordinates, of 
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the warrant and non-commissioned grades sliould receive Ks. 10 a 
month pony allowance;—without a pony to ride, their effi^ciency is 
curtailed one-half. The above scale of emoluments may be a 
trifle higher in some cases than what is now paid, but it is far from 
extravagant; and barely sufficient to secure the services of really 
good men, and to keep them from temptation. 

It is believed that, the services of at least a moiety of those em¬ 
ployed in the non-commissioned grades of the Department might be 
dispensed with. At present a Victualling Sergeant is employed 
for each ration stand. As already said, these men have one hour’s 
work of a morning,—no more. One intelligent man could readily 
and efficiently give all the aid required by the ExecutiveCuinmissariat 
Officer at ration stands, where three or more are now often employ¬ 
ed. Nothing could be easier than for a smart non-commissioned 
Officer to ride round all the ration stands at a station daily, and 
having satisfied himself that the rations were properly tendered 
for issue, make his report to his officer. Indeed, it is not clear 
wiiy the presence of a Victualling Sergeant at each ration stand is 
now considered necessary. It cannot be that he is supposed to 
control the regimental authorities receiving the rations; nor, pro¬ 
bably having half the wit and experience of the native agent, is 
he likely to act as a check upon that, ordinarily speaking, astute 
functionai’y. What does he do then ? Nothing, or next to nothing. 
The fault is not his own : it lies in the want of system. 

There is, at present, no training whatever for the European 
subordinates of the Department; who are permitted to pick up only 
such knowlc<lge of the duties as may suit their own fancy, and this 
in the most haphazard manner. On nomination to the department, 
the non-commissioned Officer should not be appointed in the first 
instance to any special duty ; but should attend office regularly, and 
be ready to perform any duty the Executive Officer may entrust to 
him. He would thus gain a competent knowledge of the work of 
the Department generally ; aud would after a few months becomo 
really useful, whilst his time would be fully and profitably oc¬ 
cupied, as well to his own benefit as to that of the Government. 

Oomashtan, or native agents .—There are three classes of 
Gomashtas. Those of the I.st class receive Rs. 50 a month ; 
2nd class, Bs. 40; and 3rd class, Rs. SO. It need hardly be 
remarked that the pay received bears no proportion to the 
perquisites expected, and often surreptitiously enjoyed. Some of 
these agents render bills amounting monthly to from Rs. 15,000 to 
Rs. 20,000, and even more. Is it reasonable to suppose that men 
conducting transactions of such magnitude as these figures 
import, will be satisfied with the, to them, paltry pay of Rs. 50 a 
month 1 Certainly not. The salary may be considered merely as 
a licence too frequently covering peculation. Let there be no 
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misunderstanding, however ; peculation is rather the exception 
than the rule, but peculation is rendered easier through legitimate, 
though unrecognised, gains being mixed up with it in one gene¬ 
ral obscurity. The‘fact is that Gomashtas of all classes—Qodown 
Gomashtas, Victualling Gomashtas, and Cattle Gomashtas—should 
each and severally be restricted to their own proper duties; and 
should not be permitted to supply any article whatever by direct 
purchase. Supplies should be obtained as far as practicable by 
contract; but when contracts are not obtainable, some respectable 
local firm should be employed to act as Purveyors. They should 
be regularly appointed under authority, but should receive no 
salaries. Supplies should be taken from these purveyors in fixed 
and wholesale quantities, at the rates ruling in the market for 
the time being. There is not the slightest doubt that respectable 
and wealthy merchants on the spot would be found not only wil¬ 
ling but eager to undertake a supply, assuring them regular pay¬ 
ments, and the usual profit on the capital employed. These 
purveyors should not be debarred from competing for contracts 
as well. Of course un<ler such a systein there would bo no neces¬ 
sity for retaining the services of the class styled “ Station Gomash¬ 
tas and the anomaly above referred to, of an agent presenting 
monthly bills of from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 20,000, receiving a salary 
of Rs. 50 a month, would be happily done away with. 

O^GC, establishments and OJficers .—So long as red-tapeism 
is allowed to continue rampant in this country, and so long 
as official circumlocution is at a premium, involving all 
transactions, however simple, in a perfect cataclysm of reports^ 
returns, statements, prices, and all the chaotic correspondence 
' fitly destined for the waste-basket—so long will it be im¬ 
possible to make any material reduction in the heavy cost of 
office establishments. Greater efficiency might, however, be readily 
secured in those of the Commissariat Department by employing 
half the number of writers, but taking care that those employed 
are really fairly educated and intelligent men. This aim can 
only be reached by giving better salaries to the fewer oiumber. 
All the wri lei's of the department should be carefully classified, 
and should receive regular promotion. At present .they look 
forward to receiving it through sycophancy or corruption. 

Accounts, Auditor, &o. —T.'ie accounts of the Department 
have been greatly simplified of late years; and indeed but 
little improvement in this direction is now required. Each 
Executive Officer submits monthly to the Examiner a cash 
account current, accompanied by a disbursement statement 
with vouchers, and with an abstract of items remaining in¬ 
efficient, showing progress in adjustment. Further a monthly 
store-return is submitted, showing receipt and expenditure 
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of stores. It is suggested that.in place of the cash account 
current, a copy of the daily cash book itself should be submitted. 
All information desired by the Examiner for the preparation of 
tlie general accounts of the department t;ould.as readily be obtain¬ 
ed from the cash book as from the cuah account current, whilst 
a most salutary check would be established through each item 
of the cash book coming under scrutiny. The cash book some¬ 
times would tell strange tales. Eurther, a half-yearly statement 
of “ stock ” issues and receipts should be submitted. Of “ stock " 
taken in contradistiction to “ stoies ” there is no account kept 
at present except in Executive Offices. A superior check is 
advisable. 

The general accounts of the Department are • compiled after 
audit by, the examiner under appropriate heads shewing the 
different services, &c., and are submitted to Government through 
the Military Controller. The Examiner is entirely independent 
of the Department, and is subject only to the Military Controller. 
It would be far bottet that the Examiner’s Office should be attach¬ 
ed to tliat of the Commissary General. In fine, the Examiner 
should hold the office of General Accountant for the Department; 
but the accounts should bear the signature and receive the 
scrutiny of the Commissary General before being passed on to 
the Military Accountant. With the Military Accountant would 
then lie the responsibility of seeing that the sums estimated 
for in the Budget for different services were not exceeded, and 
that no unauthorised expenditure was made. The advantages 
of the change here advocated arc too numerous for detail, but 
some more important points may be at once stated. The Com¬ 
missary General is responsible for the economical working of the 
Department; but, under the present system, never sees the ac¬ 
counts till finally passed. By the system proposed ho would bo 
enabled to exercise as close a scrutiny as he pleased, without undue 
interference with the functions of the Examiner. Secondly, a 
great deal of correspondence would be saved by the Examiner 
having it in his power to make direct reference on the spot to 
the Commissary General, Thirdly, it must l)e remembered that 
the Commissary General,' though authorising expenditure, ac¬ 
tually makes none himself; and without seeing the accounts of his 
Executive Officers, how can he possibly judge whether an Executive 
charge is economically worked or not ? It follows that great injustice 
is done to Executive Officers, who get no credit for any efforts 
they may make,, in the direction of economy. Can anything bo 
more mischievous than such a system -and can it be thought 
wonderful that Executive Officers should leave economies to 
look after themselves, while they direct their best energies to 
Other portions of their work, wherein their efforts are likely to 
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manifest themselves, and are therefore more likely to receive 
Bui)stantial appreciation ? 

Thus may be brought to a close the remarks under the first 
head of this article, viz.^ the Personnel. The endeavour has Ibeen 
to submit briefly to inspection what may be styled the machinery 
by which the Commissariat Department is worked. The sketch 
is confessedly an imperfect one, rendered the more so perhaps 
from an over-anxiety not to weary with details, which, though of 
much importance to the Government and to the Commissariat De¬ 
partment, can have but little interest for the general reader. The 
next liojid, as dealing more directly with economies, will, it is 
hoped, be more appreciated, at any rate by the tax-paying portion 
of the public. 



Art. IX.—topics OF THE QUARTER. 
Indian Land Revenue. 


O UR article on this subject has attracted, as we anticipated, 
considerable criticism. We have no intention of making 
our Topics of the Quarter a means for carrying on a controversy 
with any critic who, during the past three mouths, in uoticing our 
articles, has ventured to differ from any of our opinions; liut 
the importance of the Land Question is so great, we are all so 
vitally interested in obtaining clear and correct views oh it, that 
we propose to notice briefly the most important of the comments 
of those .whom we fear we must call our opponents. 

The foremost of these is the Indian Economist, whose issue 
of November 21st contains a review of our article. The tone of 
this review is so moderate that we caunot help feeling that its 
author, if he has not already considerably modified his former 
views, has at least no objection to listen to the arguments of the 
opposite side. We will therefore explain as briefly as possible our 
reasons for certain statements which he calls in question. 

Our first fault of lieing “ too discursive and theoretical to be of 
any practical value is scarcely a fault of ours j wo never proposed 
to write a ** manual for Settlement Officers,’* but if our article 
consists mainly of an examination of various “ theories, ” it is be¬ 
cause our opponents have forced their theories on our notice with 
such boldness and pertinacity. Our own views were stated so 
briefly that we can hardly be said to have advanced any ** theory " 
at all. 

We do not desire to speculate further on the effect of our article on 
Mr. Mill, but we must take exception to the inference to be drawn 
from the Economist’s remarks. It argues thus,—your reflections 
are so obvious that they must have occurred to any man of ordi¬ 
nary ability, therefore they must have occurred to Mr. Mill; but 
Mr. Mill has taken no notice of them ; this shows that he did not 
consider them worth an answer; therefore they were not worth 
one. Now it is just these‘obvious* reflections that do not occur 
to some very clever men ; and we refuse for one moment to admit 
that if our reflections have occurred to a great man and been 
cast aside silently and contemptuously, we are bound instantly 
to abandon them. A great portion of the religious world refuses 
to acknowledge^ the infallibility of a single Pope ; in the literary 
world we are to bow down not to one Pope, but to fifty. A con¬ 
troversy will in future be conducted in the. following manner: 
if apy man ventures to put forward any views on any subject, he 
will be asked by his critic if they are in accordance with the views 
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of some great man who has written on that subject; if the answer 
is ‘ no/ the author will be asked if he pretends to 1^ cleverer than 
the great man; if again he says-‘no/ he will be told that his 
remarks are obviously worthless. 'It may be that the reasons 
advanced by us for thinking that land is much the same as other 
property were shallow, but we still believe that those who think 
otherwise have paid little heed to the “ signs of the times.” Does 
any one believe that those who are now ready to lead the working 
classes into possession of our “ common inheritance ” will be able, 
if they succeed, to restrain their followers from attacking other 
property? Will they even attempt to do so? Are not Mr. MilKs 
schemes for purchasing land, and selling or letting it to peasant- 
proprietors, already scorned as conservative and inadequate ? Is it 
not avowed that the attack is on capital itself, and that it is direct¬ 
ed first ^ against land, because the purchase of land is one of the 
modes of investing capital, and not because land and capital are 
themselves distinct 1 


The Economist has never met with the statement that “ the 
State is the sole landlord,” but it has often l)een made by Mr, 
Mill, if not in so many words, at least by implication. We will 
quote only a single passage, which occurs in his Political Economy, 
ISook II, Chapter X., § 3, where he says “in India the Govern- 
“ ment being itself the landlord can fix the rent according to its 
“judgment. Mr. Knight himself has been almost furious in his 
crusade against “malguzars” and “middlemen” and those who 
would call them proprietors; and we much regret to see that 
since our article was written the Government of India has taken 
^e opportunity afforded by the passing a Revenue Law for the 
Panjub, of declaring that the sole limit on the Government de- 
maud IS the Government caprice. It makes little difference 
whether the advocates of such a “ State” call it the “ sole land- 
mrd, or a “ landlord whose share of the produce of the soil may 
be extended to the whole." We thought that our own views wore 
expressed with no uncertain sound, and that there was no neces- 
wty to “ dig them out” We do not hesitate to say that the Land 
Itevenue IS a tax on agriculture, but we must point out that we 

5*™ y’'•’y., we consider it a defensible tar. Can it be 
denied that it is a contnbution paid from the profits of agricnituro, 
and that it there were no Government, the whole of these profits 
would justly belong to the agdculturiste f If it is not a tax. 
If It IS a rent-ch^ belonging to the sovereign of the day, as truly 
M the rents of lord Mayo s estates belong to him, it follows that 

nvL the Queen, that she would have a 

right to It even if it amounted to 100 miUions ayear, and that 

we should praise her benevolence if she expended half of tins for 
the ordinary purposes of GovemmenU v« mui oi tins lor 
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We are next cliarged with, in our remarks on Joseph’s policy, 
travestying both the Scripture narrative and Mr. KnighVs com¬ 
ments on it. We ventured to doubt the inspiration of the idea 
which fixed the demand at ith of the gross produce. An examiner 
of the Calcutta University might direct the examinees tostato 
briefly but clearly the fiscal policy of Joseph, pointing out what 
" part of it was of divine and what of human origin but as we 
are neither Theological Professors nor Bengali undergraduates, wo 
decline to attempt an answer. We speak diffidently, and can only 
give our ‘ impressions ’ on the subject. The reason for our impres¬ 
sion that the tax was an old one is the account given in Genesis xli. 
Joseph is there said to have advised Pharaoh to provide against the 
impending famine by taking up xth of the land and storing its pro¬ 
duce, but no mention is made of any payment. Therefore, unless 
the tax was an old one, Joseph was advising an act of downright 
plunder. It may be urged that though no mention was made of 
payment, yet it is to be understood. If so, why is any particular 
share of the produce recommended to be taken ? Why did not 
Joseph simply tell Pharaoh to buy os much corn as he could during 
the years of plenty ? We are blamed for saying that the money 
was taken * to be squandered on the pleasures of a corrupt court.’ 
Whatever may have been Joseph’s intention, this result certainly 
did follow, and if he was inspired he must have foreseen it. 
Genesis xlvii, 26 tells us that the Ith became, not * the share of 
the common-wealth,’ hut Pharaoh’s ; it will hardly be denied that 
the Pharaohs spent their revenues on their own pleasures, or that 
their court.s were corrupt. Really it is Mr. Knight, and not ourselves, 
who is guilty of travestying Scripture ; let the narrative speak for 
itself, and we have a natural picture of Joseph’s character. Ho 
is represented as the “ faithful steward of Pharaoh’s house,” ex¬ 
pending Pharaoh’s money in such a manner as to benefit Pharaoh'8 
people, and Pharaoh himself. If we attempt to take him as a 
model for a Chancellor of the Exchequer, addressing the House of 
Commons, we place him in a false and ridiculous position. Let us 
suppose that Ireland, 30 years ago, was owned in feesimple by 
peasant-proprietors, that during the height of the famine the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer informed the House of Commons 
that he had taken advantage of the desperate condition of the 
people to invest the savings of Her Majesty’s privy purse in 
such a manner as to secure the Royal Family ^th of the gross pro¬ 
duce of Ireland for ever, and that owing to the severity of distress he 
had secured this advantage for a mere trifle. Let us suppose him in 
his peroration to quote the present condition of Egypt and the orien¬ 
tal countries where such a fiscal policy has been in force as a con¬ 
vincing proof that this policy is the wisest a nation can adopt. We 
should soon see if the greatest statesmen of the day agreed with him. 
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We are represented as holding that “the criticisms to which 
“recent settlement operations liave been subjected by the Econo- 
“ mist and others are worthless, because it is only the settlement 
“ offi^cers themselves who can decide whether the assessment is 
“ right or wrong.** We need scarcely say that we never made 
any such statement. We did hold the criticisms to be worthless ; 
we did so because they were based on a radically wrong principle. 
Instead of carefully reviewing settlement reports, they condemned 
tlie new assessments solely because they fell short of an arithmetical 
portion of an imaginary gross produce. We should be the last to 
maintain that settlement officers are infallible and above criticism. 
Our present state of agricultural knowledge is so imperfect 
that it is absolutely impossible for the most careful officer to avoid 
occasional mistakes; to criticise their work to any purpose, wo 
must carefully review it as a whole, and, if we discover errors, we 
must see whether they are fairly attributable to negligence on the 
part of the settlement officer, or arise from causes he could not 
reasonably foresee. A letter is given from a settlement officer, 
and we are asked what we have to say to it. Simply nothing, for 
it contains no real data for criticism. We are merely told that the 
revising officer found 400 estates, where the Government demand was 
not 40 per ct. of the net assets; this does not prove that the demand 
was wrong when it was originally fixed ; the fact that the proprie¬ 
tors would submit to an increase of 10 per cent, rather than 
endure the wrong and annoyance necessarily caused by a revision 
of settlement is very natural; and that the Income-tax excites 
deep and geneml discontent is denied by no one but the Supreme 
Government. 

A correspondent of the Indian Observer has informed us 
what is the theory of the Land Revenue in a native State ; wo 
think it more important to see what is the actual practice. There 
is little doubt on this point, and if this practice were fully adopted 
by our Government, the result would be simply this : every Dis¬ 
trict Officer would screw as much out of his district as he 
possibly could, and remit to the Commissioner as little as he 
dare, putting the balance into his own pocket; the same rule 
would be observed by each superior officer up to the Viceroy, 
who would not only wrangle in like manner with the Queen, 
but would openly throw off hit allegiance the instant he felt 
strong enough to do so. We invited our critic to give us some 
information on the commercial policy of a native State, but neither 
he nor any one else bus been able or willing to do so. 

Other critics have stigmatized our policy as ‘ retrograde,' but 
surely they cannot have done so seriously. To maintain that only 
such revenue shall be raised as is actually required, and that it 
aliall be raised in the manner least oppressive to the people, cannot 
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excite the opposition of the most advanced thinker. If any school 
deserves the epithet retrograde, it is the one which talks about 
“ Mughul shares,” and urges us to imitate the fiscal policy of 
oriental despots. 


Education in Bengal. 

We would call the special attention of our readers to what must 
be reckoned as by far the most important event of the past 
quarter ; we refer to tlie measures that have been set on foot by 
the University of Calcutta to establish Examinations in the Verna¬ 
cular, after the fashion of the Oxford and Cambridge Middle- 
Class Examinations. The scheme has grown out of a minute of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the N.W. Provinces, in which he 
expressed his desire that greater encouragement should be given 
to purely Oriental studies, both classical and vernacular. To effect 
this object, he put forward a proposal that students, after passing 
the First Arts Examination, might be allowed the option of con¬ 
fining their studies entirely to Oriental literature for the B.A. 
Degree. This proposition was met by Mr. E. C. Bayley, the Vice- 
Chancellor of tlie Calcutta University, with an amendment that 
candidates for entrance to the University should bo allowed to pass 
that examination in their own vernaculars. These propositions 
were submitted to educational authorities in Bengal, the North- 
West, the Central Provinces, Oudh, and the Panjab; and, from 
the discusiiioa that followed, two points clearly emerged. First, 
that Sir W, Muir’s proposition, while enc-)uraging the study of the 
Oriental classics, would, directly at least, effect little for the verna¬ 
culars ; secondly, that the Vice-Chancellor’s alternative scheme, 
while it would give a great start to vernacular education, was 
rather beside the present University system : there would be an En¬ 
trance Examination, after which nothing was entered upon. The re¬ 
sult of all was a suggestion, independently made by several of those 
who had been consulted, that an examination through the medium of 
the vernaculars should be instituted by the University ; not in substi¬ 
tution of the ordinary Entrance Examination, but co-ordinate with it. 

This scheme has been matured by the Syndicate, and has lately 
received the sanction of the Senate. As it now stands, the ex¬ 
amination will include the following subjects:— 

(1) A grammatical knowledge of the language in which the 
candidate desires to be examined, viz. —Bengali, Urdu, Hindi, or 
Uriya, to which the Syndicate may add any others. 

(2) Outlines of the History of India, and Geography. 

(3) Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geo¬ 
metry. 

(4) Certain optional subjects; viz, —a classical language, 
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Mensuration, Natural Pliilosopliy, and Physical Geography; of 
which a candidate may take up not more than two, but is not 
required to take up any in order to pass. 

We have the fullest confidence that the institution of these 
examinations will mark an important era in Indian education. It 
has long been felt that, whatever opinion may be held about the 
success of the University system, its effect upon the masses of the 
people has been little or nothing. It was this feeling that inspired 
Mr, Howell’s Note on Education two years ago; and Mr. Campl)eirs 
more recent solicitude for the maintenance of the purity of the ver¬ 
naculars. Tiie problem was, how to encourage vernacular educa¬ 
tion without such a diversion of public money as would starve the 
higher education. Extend and support the pcUshala system as you 
would, it could only teach boys to read and write : what was 
vranted was an education higher than this ; and, at the same time, 
one more suited to the needs of the people than that given in 
English schools with the Entrance Examination for its goal. True, 
vernacular schools existed ; but the instruction given in them was 
neither definite nor uniform ; and jthey found no encouragement or 
stimulus bej’ond the hasty visit of an inspector, whose e.stitnnte of 
their merits was too often decided by accident. The present 
scheme will, it may fairly be predicted, go far to supply these 
defects. The examination will provide a searching test of the 
eflSciency of vernacular schools throughout the provinces into 
which it may be introduced; at the same time, it will effect an 
immediate improvement in the teaching of those schools which now 
exist; and will, in all probability, lead to the establishment 
through private efforts of many more. When the scheme is in full 
working order, the number of those who present themselves for 
examination will probably be reckoned by thousands ; and the 
certificate given by the University to those who pass will become 
a coveted distinction, and will possess a practical value. As a 
healthy effect of competition, a tra<lition of high vernacular 
education cannot fail to spring up, no less important in its results, 
and much wider-reaching, than the English education which wo 
have seen under development in the last quarter of a century. 

The Registrar of the Calcutta University has issued a volumi¬ 
nous Report containing opinions of Educational officers and other 
gentlemen on the propo.sed scheme for introducing the study of 
Physical Science into the Colleges and Schools of India. On this 
scheme we commented at length in our last numlier*; and the 
ol^ections therein maintained to the proposals of the Committee 
have been amply borne out by the opinions embodied in the Report. 

* an Article “Tliysical Sci- Calcutta Review, No. ovi., October, 
euce la the Calcutta Uuiveraity,” 1871. 
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The condemnation of the scheme as put forth by the Committee is 
practically unanimous. The Committee proposed to introduce the 
study of Physical Science, not merely into Colleges, but into Zil* 
lah and other schools. To this part of the scheme we find the fol¬ 
lowing objections most repeatedly and most forcibly expressed 
In Government schools, the expense of providing the requisite 
teachers and apparatus would be simply enormous. Independent 
and aided-schools, which have no extra funds to fail back upon, 
would be altogether debarred from sending up candidates for ma¬ 
triculation. It would most mischievously widen the area of the 
Entrance Course which, notwithstanding the Committee’s facile be¬ 
lief that more might be introduced into it with advantage, is per¬ 
haps already too extensive. The suggestion that a sufficiency of 
dexterous experimentalists might be produced by bringing the 
Zillah school-masters for one mouth to Calcutta, seems to betray too 
sanguine an estimate of their receptive powers. In any case, as 
the examination must consist in writing answers to some out of 
a definite series of questions mostly known beforehand, the neces¬ 
sary result would be to encourage “ cram.” 

On the other hand, there seems to be a real desire to give more 
prominence to Physical Science in the College Course. This is to 
be effected, not by thrusting Botany and Chemistry by force on un¬ 
willing students, but by making many subjects optional which are 
now compulsory, and thus giving Physical Science an equal chance 
with other subjects of study. The change might be confined to the 
B.A. Course ; the First Arts Course being retained nearly in its 
present form, including English, a Classical langu.'tge. History, 
Mathematics, and some branch of Mental Science. To us it seems 
clear that after the solid basis of a liberal education had been 
thus laid, concentration might advantageously take place. Beduco 
the six subjects now prescribed for the B.A. Course to three or, at 
most, four; English being always one, and the others to be selected 
at the option of the student. The two years which are now, in too 
many cases, frittered away in an attempt to gain a useless smatter¬ 
ing of half-a-dozen subjects,—wo speak merely of the ‘shady’ pass¬ 
man,—might be productive of real profit if he were allowed to con¬ 
fine ins attention, say, to English, Mathematics and Physical Science; 
or to English, Sanskrit and Mental Science. In the English Uni¬ 
versities the value of the optional principle is becoming every day 
more and more fully recognised. At Oxford, up to twenty years 
ago, all men of whatever intellectual tastes, were bound to pass 
through the mill of two schools, the classical and the mathemati¬ 
cal. At that time two new schools were introduced, those of Law 
and Modern History and of Physical Science; either of which 
might be substituted for Mathematics at the option of the candi¬ 
date. Five years ago, even the classical school of History and 
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Fliilosophy, hitherto the characteristic feature of Oxford study, 
was made optional like the rest; and, by taking up an additional 
book at moderations, a man could escape the final Classical School 
altogether, provided he gave a suflScient guarantee of his being a 
genuine student by’taking at least a third-class in one of the other 
schools. And it is only yesterday that Congregation decided that 
those who preferred Greek literature to Latin might have the 
option of abandoning the latter language, and taking up only 
Greek books for examination. Solidity in one subject is held to be 
higher than a superficial knowledge of many. If Oxford has been 
able, in the face of all her old traditions, to vindicate this principle 
with such complete success, the Calcutta University need not shrink 
from attempting a reform which would go far to relieve her of the 
imputation which is most commonly levelled against her teaching. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that there are seri¬ 
ous difficulties to be met in reducing this scheme to practice. If 
every candidate takes up three subjects where ho formerly took 
up six, he will be expected to know each subject twice as well as 
before, and therefore will require twice as much instruction in it; 
in other words, either the woi;k or the number of the Professors 
must be doubled. It is not easy to see how this difficulty can be 
met, except by giving to private study some of the hours now 
spent in hearing College lectures—a practise which of course 
prevails in European Universities, but which has not hitherto 
been largely followed by native students except on the eve of an 
examination. But the obstacles in the way of the reform arc 
probably not insurmountable; and meanwhile we should rejoice 
to see the University recognise, or at least di.scus.s, the priuciple 
of narrowing the area and increasing the depth of the attainments 
of her students. 

The Bengali, as he is now turned out from the educational 
mill, was some time since the object of very severe and, as wo 
conceive, unjust criticism at the hands of the Indian Observer, 
The high reputation which that paper justly enjoys makes us re¬ 
gret that the writer’s estimate of the results of education on 
Bengdlis should be^ apparently coloured by prejudice or scorn. 
It is not to be denied that the young man who has just been 
admitted to the B.A. Degree amid the pomp and circumstance 
of the annual Convocation, does Irequently manifest an instability, 
H flippancy, a couceitedues.s about bis acquirements, which arc 
in ludicrous contrast with the severe view of life which a young 
Englishman who has his way to make in the world adopts as soon 
as ho puts on his gown. And when the Babu hastens to give 
prominence to these unpleasant features of his character by 
inflated speech and inaccurate writing, we are apt to get angry. 
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liutletus at the same time be just. If modesty and reserve 
are not really notes of the Bengali character, it seems rather too 
much to expect that they could be uniformly implanted by the 
merely intellectual education which is given Jn our colleges. Wo 
might, it is true, be led to hope that the effect of education 
would be to diminish vanity, to give solidity to the character and 
dignity to the bearing of those who received it; and this is precise¬ 
ly what we do find. According to our own experience, modesty 
and dignity do grow, even among Bengalis, in proportion to 
cnlturo ; and the ungrammatical bombast which we, in common 
with the Observer, find so olfensive, is pretty generally confined 
to the ‘ bad bargains ’ of University training ; to those shallow pre¬ 
tenders who have just managed to scrape through the examina¬ 
tions, and who, in other Universities as well as in Calcutta, unless 
they are the humblest, arc then the most conceited men of their 
year. We have known, not one, but dozens of Bengali B.A’s 
so modest, unaffected, and frank in their bearing that, putting 
aside any inquiry into tlieir attainments, they are pleasant 
testimonials to the University training that has done that much 
at least for them. 

On the other hand, if the censure of the Observer is directed, 
not so much against the conceit of the College-trained Bengali, 
as against the absence of any visible results of education in Ben- 
gdli society, we must still enter our protest against too sweeping 
a denunciation. It is true that the IBeugali B.A. is not nearly 
so well-informed, outside the range of his University studies, as 
the average educated Englishman. But consider the circtira- 
stances of his daily life. English education is a thing of yesterday j 
and the young Babu who spends five hours of the day in Col¬ 
lege, passes the rest of the twenty-four among people who have not, 
in the majority of cases, received a tithe of the advantages that 
even he has. Unlike the Englishman, he has not the enormous 
advantage of conversing familiarly and constantly with men of 
wider culture than himself, and enlarging by that means the 
range of his intellectual activity. If self-conceit is truly to bo 
ascribed to the educated Bengali, it is here that wo ought to look 
for its sufficient cause. It should not be forgotten, too, that the 
Bendli marries young ; and that the cares and duties of a ' 
family shorten in an appreciable degree the leisure which he caa 
devote to the cultivation of his mind. 

Or again, is it the failure to produce a literary class that is 
condemned ? In answer to this we would ask—with a writer in 
a late number of the Bengalee newspaper who, notwithstanding 
the choice English and temperate tone which mark his letter, is 
evidently one of that class of educated-natives against whom the 
Observer is so severe,—* What sort of works do they require 
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from our graduates ? Do they want them to be Froudes and 
Gibbons, Arnolds and Grotes ? Do they ever imagine the serious 
difficulties which lie in the way of producing a historical work 
equal in merit to any of those ? Will they point out the library 
or the muniment-room in India where to look for those heaps of 
records in which a nation’s glory and a nation’s achievements lie 
buried ? ’ Nor must the effects of inherited temperament be 
ignored :—‘ Where can we look for the patience, the strong con¬ 
stitution of a Scott, who could extract by mental labour quite in¬ 
conceivable to us, out of dry manuscripts buried in the dust of 
ages, the richest materials for the brightest and happiest creations 
of genius ? To a weak and enervated Bengali the attempt to 
collate and verify one-tenth of the references with which Gibbon’s 
pages are filled, seems to be attended with insurmountable diffi¬ 
culties.’ To us indeed it seems that English education has 
attained a degree of success which is really remarkable. Wo have 
sown the seed, and we may look forward to a time when the 
branches of the tree shall spread and cover the land; but we 
need not ^rnmit the error of expecting to enjoy the shade of 
the oak within a few months of planting the acorn. 

It may be reasonably conjectured that the class against which 
the Observer launches his thunder is not the class from which 
his experience has been drawn. English education in this country 
moans two totally different things:— First, elementary English 
education in ^ language merely, such as is given under a native 
Lead-master in Zillah and other schools; secondly, the higher 
education in literature and science which is given in the colleges. 
The first turns out a numerous and useful body of men, who be¬ 
come shop-keepers ; who furnish forth the whole class of Keranis 
in Government and private offices ; who fill the lower posts in 
the Subordinate Executive service ; but who otherwise have no 
pretensions to cultivation. The second sends forth every year 
a number of men who retire to their Zemindaris ; who take to the 
professions of law and education ; who show a more or less in¬ 
telligent interest in the novel field of local and imperial politics ; 
and from whom must arise, if it arises at all, that literary class which 
we desire to see. But the former outnumber the latter by twenty to 
one; and when the English-speaking Babu is discussed, the thought¬ 
less or prejudiced observer is apt to confound the two classes. 
Whatever may be the faults of the > ducated Bengali, we need not 
magnify them by a fallacy of confusion, nor need we credit them to 
the University training which does its best to eradicate them ; and, 
unless the experience of all educators is to go for nothing, we 
might reasonably expect to find that the character of a man who 
has been for four years under the personal influence and sympathy 
of a cultivated Englishman, is set in a different mould from that of 
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one whose education has ceased, at sixteen years of age, with the 
Entrance Examination. 

Mr. Lobb has contributed, during the past quarter, a number of 
letters on the subject of education to the Bengalee and the Indian 
Ohae^'ver. Mr. Lobb’s sympathies are so laige, and his interest in 
tlte subject so keen, that anything that he writes is sure to com¬ 
mand attention. His condemnation of the worship of the demon 
of competition is forcible and just; it is at best, but a clumsy ex¬ 
pedient for determining the ablest men; and in many cases it 
seems studiously designed to keep the best men out. “ Give me a 
man with courage, and perseverance, and foresight, with a good 
dose of pride and love of power, with a keen faculty of observation, 
and strong common-sense. Give me these qualities in my leader, 
and I shall be little careful about the accuracy of his spelling, or 
the extent of his proficiency in the Aryan languages ; but these 
qualities can never be tested by our present competitive examina¬ 
tions.” But the system has taken firm root in India as it has in 
England, and our efforts should be directed towards lessening its 
abuses, and developing it into something higher and better. 
Gradually and insensibly it has taken such a form as to encourage the 
belief that the end of education has been attained when an exami¬ 
nation has been passed; and the consequence is that the University 
Course prescribes, and examiners set questions in, subjects which are 
too often chosen with little reference to their power of developing 
the intelligence of the students. But we cannot think that Mr. 
Lobb is particularly happy in the examples which lie chooses to 
illustrate this perversity. Ho complains, and with much justice, 
of the common inability shown by educated natives to write decent 
English ; and he attributes it in great part to the line which in¬ 
struction is forced to take by the injudicious questions of examiners. 
Among the questions which he condemns are the following:—“ Re¬ 
mark upon the vocabulary of Milton, comparing it with that em¬ 
ployed by his contemporaries and by modern writers." It seems to 
us that this is just the sort of question which ought to be asked 
of students who read Milton. If they are to be taught English 
out of authors separated by an interval of two centuries, it is first 
of all desirable (since it is accuracy in writing English that Mr. 
Lobb insists on), that they should attain to a sort of grammatical 
perspective; that they should be able to discriminate modern forms 
and phrases from those which are farther off in time. 

The same remark applies to questions upon the derivation and 
the different meanings of a word. Minute differences in meaning, 
to which derivation helps us, are exactly what the Bengili, like 
any other foreigner, fails in. He does not know the circle, so to 
speak, in wliich a word moves ; and he is constantly inti'oducing it 
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to strangers of a different social scale ; with the most grotesque 
results. " Look mercifully upon my failings, and the Almighty 
will reward you tit for tat," is a good illustration of what we 
should try and teach the Bengali to avoid. The only questions that 
Mr. Lobb seems to approve are those involving the argument of a 
poem or story, and paraphrase. It may be easily conjectured 
what sort of stuff is produced when a passage of Macaulay is 
given to be rendered into Bengali English ; and we have always 
looked upon a ‘ parajphrasc * question as the offer of a premium 
for the use of bad language. In fact, so long as the University 
sets selections from particular authors, examiners must set critical 
and philological questions; otherwise students might as well be 
taught English out of the newspapers, and examined lu +he current 
nuniber of the Saturday Review. The real reason why students 
write bad English is that they have too much to do ; if the number 
of subjects that they have to learn is reduced, the standard of 
English will be raised like the rest. 

We do not understand why Mr. Lobb censures questions about 
the Aryan languages ; there seems to be no sufficient reason why 
Bengali students of English should not be taught that these lan¬ 
guages are in origin identical; and that the Greeks and Romans 
who.sp history they learn, as well as the French and Germans Avhosc 
dufcd.s they road of in the newspapers, are akin to their own Sanskrit- 
s})eaking predece.ssors. Mr. Lobb thinks that such questions 
encourage ‘ a wide-spread intellectual dishonesty,' because Bengalis 
cannot know any Aryan languages except their own, Sanskrit and 
English. But results have a value quite independent of the pro¬ 
cesses by which they have been discovered ; and there would be just 
as rnuch reason for refusing to teach students the laws of planetray 
motion, until they could deduce them mathematically from the law 
of central forces. The links which bind Humanity together arc not 
so numerous or so strong that we can afford to despise such help 
as is given by the knowledge of a common language and a com¬ 
mon origin. 
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S^rimadbhdgavata. Fart I. Translated into Bengali by £^li 
Prasanna SarkAr. Calcutta : Bbarata Press. B.E. 1278. 

T he great Purina S'rimadbhdgavata is one of those few books 
which have exercised a mighty influence on the people 
of India. It is the Yaishuava’s Holy Bible ; he reads it by day 
and medidates on it by night. It produced that important reli¬ 
gious revolution, which took place among the mass of the people 
of Bengal in the beginning of the sixteenth century, and the effects 
of which are still visible in the midst of us ; for it was from the 
Bhdgavata that Chaitanya, the promoter of that revolution, chiefly 
drew his inspiration. It is, therefore, no wonder that attempts 
should be made to translate into the vulgar tongue so influential 
a book. Some years ago a translation was published by the enter¬ 
prising proprietor of the Purnachandra Press in A'mratali Street; 
but the capital defect of that translation, liowever faithful, was 
that the Bengali was scarcely intelligible and readable. The 
translation before us certainty avoids that defect, the language 
being easy and flowing; but whether it is as faithful a trans¬ 
cript of the original as it is readable, we cannot say, as we 
have not compared the Bengali with the Sanskrit. We trust Bdbu 
K&li Prasanna Sarkar will meet with sufficient encouragement 
to enable him to carry on and complete a work which he has begun 
with so much spirit. 


Pravandha-Ktiaurndvali. By IVana Chandra Datta. Calcutta : 
Stanhope Press. B.E. J 278. 

T his is a collection of small poems, some of which first appear¬ 
ed in the columns of two Bengali weekly newspapers. 
Some of the subjects on which the poet sings are as follows :— 
“ Time “ Nature “ Mercy“ The Slaveys Lament“ Clouds 
“ Heaven and Hell“ Spiritual Knowledge“ Hope “ The 
Garden of Youth “ The Sinner’s Soul“ The Moon “ Know¬ 
ledge not Riches the root of Happiness.” Some of the pieces 
show that our author has considerable poetical sensibility. 
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Pmmodakdmini Kavya. By Asutosha Mukhopidhyaya. Cal¬ 
cutta : Stanhope Press. B.E. 1278. 

W E are sorry we cannot speak so favourably of the poetical 
attempt before us as of the preceding one ; but perhaps 
the reason is that it provokes a comparison with the exquisite 
English poem of which it is an adaptation and an elaboration. 
There is hardly any one but must have admired the unaffected 
and touching simplicity of the ballad called “ The Hermit,” which 
Goldsmith has introduced into his Vicar of Wakejidd. The 
adaptation into Bengali of that beautiful ballad is not a successful 
one. It is wanting in every one of those qualities which distin¬ 
guish Goldsmith’s compositions, whether prose or verse,^—simpli¬ 
city, quiet humour, delicacy of feeling. 


A'yurveda-Sdraaamgraham. Part I. Edited and translated by 
Gopal Chandra Senagupta. Calcutta: Columbian Press. B.E. 
1278 . , 

I T appears from the Preface of this book that there is a “ Society of 
Physicians ” whose local habjitation is in some house in Madau 
jMitra’s Lane in Sukea’s Street in Calcutta. This learned body, 
contemplating with infinite regret the ignorant contempt with 
which the ancient system of Hiodd medicine is generally treated 
by both Europeans and educated Natives, resolved to publish a 
compendium of Hindd medicine in Sanskrit and to translate it 
into Bengali. The President of the Society fixed upon our author 
as the best qualified person for undertaking the important 
work just mentioned. How he set about the task will behest 
understood by his own words which we quote from his English 
Preface:—‘Tn undertaking this task, which I very reluctantly 
did, knowing the thousand impediments that lie in the way, 
1 have spared no pains in endeavouring to make the work 
as useful as possible, and have consulted various authors, 
chiefly, Tontro, Churruck, Soosrutto, Bagbhaut Harit, Sarrun- 
godhar, &c. The result of my labour 1 publish under the 
name of Ayurveda-Sungraha.” That our readers may have 
some idea of the contents of the elaborate work, the first part of 
which only has been just published, we subjoin the author’e pro¬ 
gramme :—“ It is to be divided into fourteen parts. The first to 
contain an account of the origin of the A'yurveda, the duties of 
practitioners, directions for feeling the pulse, and a few general 
remarks on the symptoms and treatment of fever; in the 2nd, 
I mean to treat of the several varieties of fever with their caui^, 
symptoms, and treatment; the 3rd, 4th and 5th On various 
diseases, their causes, symptoms, and treatment. The'fitb, general 
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discourse on medicines, their preparations and administration ; 7th, 
Anatomy ; 8th, Surgery; 9th, Midwifery ; 10th, Chemistry; 11th, 
Vegetables ; 12th, Bajicaran Tuntra; 12th, ^ugod 'funtra; 14th, 
Santi Tuntra.” From the above syllabus it is evident that the work, 
if properly performed, will be a deeply interesting one. Though, 
owing to the daily advance of physical science, the European sys¬ 
tem of therapeutics must be vastly superior to that of the ancient 
Hindds, there is no doubt that the Hindd system is one of no 
ordinary merit; and the superior local knowledge of the ancient 
Kavirajes may suggest to the European sons of ^sculapius some 
therapeutic agents with which they are at present unacquainted. 

In the instalment of the work now before us, there are soma 
things of curious interest. The origin of the A'yurveda was in 
this wise. At a time of universal sickness, when it became diffi¬ 
cult for Brahmans to prosecute their studies and to discharge 
their religious duties, and when the very existence of man was 
threatened,—though deponent sayeth not when that period oc¬ 
curred in the world’s history—some of the holiest sages of anti¬ 
quity, such as Angir^ Yamadagni, Vasistha, Easyapa, Bhrigu, 
Qotama, Yisviimitra, and a host besides, repaired to some sacred 
spot on the Himalaya mountains, and held there a solemn con¬ 
clave with a view to devise measures for checking the progress 
of disease. The holy sages perceived through the “ eye of know¬ 
ledge ” that Indra, the king of Heaven, was alone acquainted with 
the true remedy of disease. They therefore determined to send 
to him a deputation begging him mercifully to reveal the im¬ 
portant secrets. But what being, mortal or immortal, could ven¬ 
ture into the presence of that thousand-eyed divinity whose efful¬ 
gence was like that of a “ living flame?” The devarshi Bhara<l- 
vija volunteered ; and by his pleasing manners so insinuated him¬ 
self into his good graces, that Indra revealed to him all the secrets 
of recovery from disease. Thus the A'yurveda is divinely ins¬ 
pired. We give below a few curiosities from the A'yurveda. 
When a physician feels the pulse of a patient, he should feel it in 
the right hand of a man, the left hand of a woman, and in both the 
hands of a eunuch. Hence no KaviiAj in Bengal ever feels a 
woman’s pulse in her right band. Any person through whose right 
nostril the wind blows day and night, will die in the course of 
three years. He who sees blue rays round the moon, and im¬ 
agines serpents everywhere, cannot live longer than three months 
from that date. A man who will soon die cannot see the star 
Arundhati; nor can he see the Pole star. He who cannot perceive 
the taste either of sour things or of salt, will die in six months. 
He who cannot see in water the reflection of his own image or of 
his head, will die in six mouths. The above specimens will sufficei 
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Hektar-badha. (From the Greek). By Michael Madhustidana 
Datta. Calcutta : Stanhope Press. 1871. 

W HY the author of this abstract iu Bengali of a portion of 
the Iliad should have said on the title-page that he had 
rendered it from the Greek, we are at a loss to understand ; for the 
performance before us is neither a translation nor a paraphrase of 
the original Miad. Wo have compared some portions of the ver¬ 
sion before us with the original, and have found that whole passages 
Lave been omitted and others freely tampered with, apparently for 
no intelligible reason; at least the writer nowhere gives any reason for 
the omissions or the interpolations. In the dedication he says— 
it would have been very Itroublcsorae to have given a literal and 
faithful translation of the original. Very likely; but the question 
is, what necessity was there for Mr. Datta to have come forward 
with a mere abstract of the Iliad instead of giving us a faithful 
translation of the whole ? But it seems we, poor wretches, deserve 
nothing, and ought to be thankful for small mercies; for 
Mr. Datta gives us not merely an abstract of the Iliad, but he has 
the coolness—is not impudence the more accurate word ?—to tell 
us that while the book was being <;arried through the press some 
pages of the “copy” were lost through the negligence of the 
printer, which he has not had the leisure to re-write. So the 
fourth chapter of the l)ook appears without a beginning ! When a 
man like Sir William Hamilton brings out a volume with the last 
sentence not finished, we hardly forgive the great metaphysician 
such cavalier treatment of the public; what then shall we say of 
Mr. Datta, when he publishes a book one of the chapters of which 
has no beginning ? But whether the performance is lame or entire, 
our author, it seems, is sure of a passport to immortality. He 
dedicates his book to a native gentleman who has written one or 
two school-books in Bengali, and to that gentleman he says— 
** Friend 1 the rock out of which you are cutting the column of 
your fame, lime itself will not be able to destroy.” If this be 
true of a gentleman who has written one or two successful school¬ 
books, the inference is, it is much more true of a person like our 
author who is certainly a more considerable and pretentious writer. 
But are theso kirtti-atambhaa, or fame-pillara, which the Bengali 
writers of the day are raising for themselves, made of the ever¬ 
lasting rock ? We doubt it. The material seems to us to be more 
like the mud of the Hugh than the granite of the Himalaya, 
the white-stone of Jaipur, or oven the rock-slate of Mongbir; and 
instead of standing for ever, we fear they will dissolve, like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, in the course of two lustrums. * Mr, 
Datta's ambition seems to have no limit The capacity of the 
l^ug^li language is too weak, and its range too limited, to give 
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expressioD to his profound thoughts. He must therefore re-cou- 
struct the etymology of BeDg41i grammar. We doubt, however, 
whether the present Bengali etymology, however old-fashioned, 
will be abandoned to make room for a new-fangled etymology, 
however powerfully advocated. 


UshA Ndtaia. By Srimatf Kaminf Snndari Devf. Calcutta: 
J. G. Chatterjea and Go’s Press. 1871. 

I F this drama has been written really by a Bengali lady, it is 
very creditable to her, and must be at the same time re¬ 
garded as a gratifying proof of the groat progress which some Ben¬ 
gali ladies have made in mastering their mother-tongue. But we 
suspect it is a mere hoax. We are inclined to believe that the 
author is of the masculine and not of the femenine gender ; and 
that the name of a lady has been put on the title-page of the book 
with a view to excite curiosity and to ensure a large sale. How 
far the sale has answered the expectations of the author we do not 
know ; but a joke of this sort (if it be, as we .suspect, a joke) hardly 
takes now-a-days. The play itself is of no groat merit, and does 
not call for any remarks. 


Suradhuni Kdvya. Part I. By Dina Baudhti Mitra. Calcutta : 
New Sanskrit Press. Sakabda 1793. 

B ABU Dina Bandhu Mitra is the author of several overpraised 
dramatic compositions, such as the Nil Daiyyatia, Navin 
I'apdsm, SadJuibdr Ekddasi, and others. The NU JDarpema 
has become a rather notorious drama in consequence of its transla¬ 
tion into English under the auspices of the Rev. Mr. Long, and of 
his subsequent imprisonment; but the play itself is a poor perform¬ 
ance. The other plays of our author are, in our opinion, clever¬ 
er ; but their great fault is their coarseness. The Babu is regarded 
as a sort of comical genius ; we confess, however, that his attempts 
at comicality ofterier provoke our anger than our mirth. There is no 
retinemeut, no delicacy in our author’s wit; it is of the coarsest and 
broadest sort. It may excite the laughter of women, of children, 
of uncultivated boors, but a man of culture often turns away from 
it with disgust; and if some of the plays, which we have named 
above, are popular to a certain extent, it only shows that the taste 
of the reading public in Bengal is uncultivated and rude. Baba 
Dina Bandhu Mitra, it appears, has left off courting the Muse of 
comedy and has begun wooing her more sedate sister of epic poetry; 
but it would seem from the attempt before us that he is less 
favoured by Calliope than by Thalia. The Sumdhuni Kdvya 
is a poem describing the descent of the river Ganges from its 
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source on tlie “ secret top ” of Himalaya, its course througli the 
'wide-extearlcd plains of Hincl6staUj and its fall into the Bay of 
Bengal. In the first part, which is before us, the Ganges or rather 
the Bhagirathi has been brought down from the mountains toTriveni 
which is not far from Hugh; the rest of the course from Triveni 
to Gang^ S^gara being reserved for the second and final part. 

That there are merits in the book it would be unjust to deny. 
The descriptions of some of the places are good ; while the 
conception of the tributaries of the Ganges as her sisters and 
brothers coming to meet her and giving an account of their 
travels is really fine. There are in it, howeVer, faults of a very 
grave character. In the first place the whole poem is one huge 
anachronism from beginning to end. The subject of the poem 
is the descent of the Ganges,—an event which, according to Hindd 
mythology, must have occurred in the remotest ages of antiquity, 
—and yet our poet describes the towns near which the river passes 
just as they are in the year of grace 1871. In the second place, 
the descriptions of some of the towns are very childish. In the 
long description of Krishnagar we are, for instance, told the 
name of a Bengdli writer of no great reputation, and of a boy in 
the college who many years ago stood high in his examinations ! 
In the third place, our poet has made a glaring mistake in geo¬ 
graphy—the Ganges is first brought down to Benares and then 
to Mirzapur, as if the former place were higher up the river than 
the latter. In the fourth place, the versification is incorrect 
in a great many passages—indeed in almost every page there 
are some lines in which the laws of Bengali prosody are violated. 
We did not expect in Babu Dina Bandhu Mitrathe majestic sim¬ 
plicity of a Homer, the consummate art of a Virgil, or the sublimi¬ 
ty of a Milton ; but we certainly expected that before ushering in¬ 
to the world a volume of poetry, he would at least scan his lines 
and see whether they are verses or not. But this he does not seem 
to have done. 


Maaa-Kddamvini. Calcutta: Girisa-Vidyaratna Press. 1871. 


T his is a translation into Bengali verse of the Sanskrit poem 
called AmaruSataka, or the hundred Bldcas of Amaru. 

It is not known when the poet Amaru lived, or in what part 
of India he lived ; but there is no doubt that he had poetical 
powers of a high order. He may be justly called the Anacreon 
of India, m his poem treats chietiy of love and women though 
not of wine ; and his verses like those of his Hellenic predecessor 
show considerable poetic sensibility. The Hindfi poet, in our 
opinion, is superior to the Greek, from an ethical point of view. 
Ine Bengali version is of considerable merit, though the peculiarly 
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rich exotic flavour of the origioal is somewhat dissipated io the 
translation ; but this can hardly be called a fault, as poetry we 
believe to untranslatable. 


Prahodhot-Chandrodaya Nataha. By the late Visvanitha Nay4- 
ratna. Calcutta: G. P. Boy & Coe Press. Sakibd^ 1793. 

T he celebrated metaphysical play in Sanskrit entitled Probodha 
Ohandrodaya, the “Moonlight of Intelligence,” or the “ Rise 
of Intellect/' is known to the mere English reader through Dr. 
Taylor’s translation. What Taylor did for the English reading 
public, Visvan^tha Nayaratna has done for the Bengali. The 
learned translator died bfore the the book was sent to the press, 
and it is now published by his sons. The translation, so far as 
we have seen, seems to be very good. 


Javnhdlni. By Yadavendra Bandyop&dhyiya. Calcutta: Vidy£- 
ratna Press. 1871. 

T his is a tale in Bengali verse of no great interest. If the 
writer had related the story in honest prose, it might have 
been readable ; but as it is, it is quite unintelligible. The versi* 
fication is throughout incorrect and inharmonious ; there is hardly 
a spark of genuine poetical Are in it, though the book is 137 pages 
long. If he ever had any poetic Are, it must have been put out 
by the cold and snows of Darjiling where, it appears from the 
preface, the poet has taken up his abode. 


Odyatrv-Prakaranam. By Tarinath Tarkavachaspati. Calcutta: 
New Sanskrit Press. Sam vat 1928. 

I T appears from this pamphlet that there is in Calcutta an associa¬ 
tion called the A'rydvarttaHtiaamathdpaniaabhd that is to 
say, "The society for the establishment of formulae worthy of 
being learnt by Aryans.” It is a pure Brdhmanical association, 
SAdras being excluded from its membership. Its object is to 
difiuse the knowledge, and to promote the practice, amongst the 
Brahmans of Bengal, of those Vaidik formulae and usages which, 
owing to priestly ignorance and worldliness, are fast becoming ob¬ 
solete. The President of the Association is Babu Trailakya N^th 
Mukhopadhyaya, and one of its leading members Pandit Tar^nith 
TarkavAchaspati. The brochure before us contains two discourses 
delivered at two meetings of the association by the latter gentle¬ 
man. The object of those discourses is to give an exposition of 
the G£yatrl, which is regarded as the holiest text and the very 
cream of the four Vedas. The learned Pandit accomplishes his 
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object by quoting from a variety of the sacred books of the Hindis 
authoritative expositions of the holy text. The exposition, as is 
to be expected, is both grammatical and mythical. We give an 
instance of the latter! On the authority of the Sage Ydjnavalkya, 
the Pandit says that each of the twenty-four letters which go to 
make up the Gdyatri represents a deity. The twenty-four letters 
are symbolical of the following deities :— 


Tat represents the 

god Agni. 

Sa •. * 

• • • 

Vayu. 

Vi ... 

• •• 

Sun. 

Tuh ... 


Vidyut. 

Va 

• •• 

Yama. 

Re ... 


Varuna. 

N ... 

• • • 

Vrihaspat. 

Yam ... 

• • • 

Parjjanya. 

Bli 

• • « 

Indra. 

Rg ... 


Gandharvva. 

De 

• • • 

Piishl 

Va 

• • • 

Mitra Varuna. 

Sya ... 

• •• 

Tashta. 

Dhan... 

• • e 

Vasil. 

hla ... 

• •• 

Marut. 

Hi ... 

• • • 

Moon. 

Hhi ... 

• • • 

Angiras. 

Yah ... 

• • • 

Visvadeva 

Yah ... 


Asvinikumdra. 

Hah ... 

• •• 

Prajapati. 

Pra ... 

• •• 

Sarvadevatd. 

Cho ... 

e • • 

Budra. 

Da ... 

• •• 

Brahmd. 

Yat ... 


Vishnu. 


Any Brahman who, while daily repeating the Gayatri, remem¬ 
bers the names of the above divinities, is, we are told, sure to be¬ 
come the object of their especial favour. 
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A Report on the Family H istory of the Chief Clans of the Roy 
Bareilly District. By W. C. Ben-'tt, c.S. Oudh Secretariat 
Press, Lucknow. 


T his valuable report is one of a class wliicli wc arc glad to 
see becoming more numerous every year. Monographs on 
the history or antiquities of particular districts, written by resident 
officials of cultivation and experience, must always be of the 
highest scientific value ; to no one else is the infortnafion so fully 
accessible, and no other writers can so satisfactorily weigh the 
evidence and sift the wheat from the cliaffi Dr. Huiilor in liis de¬ 
lightful Annals of Rural Bengal, demonstrated how much might 
be done in jthe way of throwing light on a little-known dismet, 
by an ingenious and zealous district ofiicer ; ami tlie success of that 
Avork, both here and at home, proved that literary ability, when 
backed by the special knowledge that may be attained l)y any 
mofussil resident, can awaken an interest in the history of rural 
India, not only amongst Anglo-Indians, but also amongst English 
and Continental readers. The lesson taught by Dr. Hunter’s book 
has not been lost sight of. Mr. Westland in Je.ssor, Mr. Oldham 
in Ghazipur, Mr. Carnegy in Oudh, Mr. Bruce in the Dora Ghazi 
Khan district, and other officers elsewhere, each in his own way 
and for. his own locality, have not unworthily followed the good 
example ; and Mr. Benett’s report before us is not the lea.st valu¬ 
able of these interesting raomoir.s.* 

The information thus present(*d to the public is derived partly 
from mofussil records, long stored away out of sight, and rapidly 
mouldering under the combined attacks of the climate, the white 
ants, and the neglect of ignorant and carelc.ss rccord-kiM'.pei s ; partly 
from local researclies, the results of wliieh when tabulated are 
seemingly but small, but Avhich have often cost the cmjuiier years 
of patient and unremitting toil. We have no hesitation in affirm¬ 
ing this of the labours of Mr. Benett; who has, whilst stationed in 
the Rai Bareli district, collected a wast mass of information, which 
he has wisely compressed into a small book of about seventy pages. 
Those who have genealogical tastes will liero find an entirely new 
field for the indulgence of their taste ; hut Mr. Benett’s book will. 


* Mr, Lepel Oriflin’s Panjdb Rd- 
Jds (reviewed iu the Calcutta Review 
of October last), and the (Jazetteere 
that hare recently appeared, ai-e 
splendid examples of the scientific 
results to be expected from extended 
researches of this kind. The series 
of Imperial Geueitwrs which ai'e pro¬ 


mised us nnrler the auspices of Dr. 
Hunter, will doubtless oring into a 
focus all the infurmation that can be 
thus obtained ; and Will probably 
form a toiragraphical and historical 
encyclopaedia for India, of unrivalled 
interest and scientific value. 
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if we are not mistaken, be fully appreciated by future historians of 
Oudh ; and it will be of considerable value to Indian historians 
generally, on account of the evidence which is brought to bear on 
two or three points in the very unsettled chronology of India 
previous to the period of British ascendancy. 

The most important conclusions Mr. Benett arrives at, at the 
end of his work, are thus summed up:—"The destruction of Jhansi 
occurred therefore in the middle of the 14th century ; the founda¬ 
tion of the Parl&bgarh raj is contemporaneous with the invasion 
of Tfm6r [A.D. 1403] and the conversion of Muluk Singh with the 
establishment of the Jaunpur empire” [A.D. 1393]. Here, then, 
are three definite dates, authoritatively settled for future writers 
on the subject. 

For the first fifty pages the reader wades through masses of 
facts in which he would fain take an intelligent interest; but he 
feels himself rather at sea for want of some clue to the plot—some 
notion of what these facts may be leading him up to. It is tlien 
with considerable delight that he at last, though rather tardily, 
gets some enlightenment about the plan and arrangement of the 
work. The development of the history of the clans is naturally 
divided, we are told, into three periods:—" The first extending from 
the invasion of Shahabuddin Ghori to the downfall of Jaunpur; 
the second beginning with the kingdom of Tilokchand and 
ending with the re-conquest by Saddat Khan ; and the last 
reaching down to the annexation, during which the whole social 
fabric was clianged by the Lucknow Government. Through¬ 
out, the main fact has been the living growth of Hinduism, 
beside which the Muhammadan empires with their elaborate 
revenue systems and network of officials have been merely se¬ 
condary causes, like artificial dams, temporarily impeding and 
distorting the course of a strong river.” 

With this partition of the subject to guide us we shall be better 
able to understand the earlier portion of the work. Rai Bareli is 
in the south-west of Oudh in Chakla Baiswarra; and about 
forty-six miles S.S.E. from Lucknow. As might be expected, 
nothing of importance is known of the early history of the place; 
but in the 13tii and 14th centuries the district seems to have been 
overrun by the Bhars, whence the name Bareli. They had two 
famous chieftains, the brothers Bal and Bal ; who laid the founda¬ 
tion of the Bhar supremacy, but vho in their turn succumbed to 
Ibrihim Sharki, the third* of the Shark! or Jaunpur dynasty. 
This Emperor having established his power at Dalman, proceed^ 

* Mr. Benett calls him the seemid son named Mub&rak Sh&h, who suc- 
of the Jaunpur dynasty ; but he for- ceeded him in A.D. 1399. Ibrfihlm 

f ete that the founder of the dynasty, succeeded his father Mub&rak in 
hadjah-i-Jah4n, had an adopted A.D. 1401. 
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next to take possession of lUi Bareli; and brought the whole dis¬ 
trict nominally under the Musalmau rule. Only nominally, for the 
klusalmiin power was centred in the chief fortified villages ; while 
a number of Hindd families, chiefly Rajpdts, who had migrated 
eastward, had settled in different portions of Oudh ; and the chiefs 
of their families, extending their power over a number of small 
villages, reigned absolutely over their own districts, waged wars 
with one another, and resisted the M uhammadan supremacy at 
every opportunity. When the Sliarki Dynasty was supplanted 
by the Lodis, in A.D. 1476, Tilockchand founded a dominion 
as independent of the Sultans of Delhi as that of the great Hindd 
llajas of the west of UituKistaii. 

Tilokchaud was the chief of the Bais tribe, the most important 
of the clans with which the author has to do. The main portion 
of the work is taken up with tracing the history and descent of 
several clans ; the chief of which are the Bais, the Kanbpurias, the 
Amethias, the Saibansis, and the Sombaneis. These clans though 
of great local importance will have little interest for the general 
reader. The author has drawn up with great pains at the end 
of the report a series of pedigrees of each of the leading families. 
Under Akbar’s rule the clans lost ground considerably, but the 
chief result was only to make each more despotic within a reduced 
circle ; and under his successors they enlarged their territories and 
new branches or offshoots of the old clans spread out over other 
portions of the country. The Bais lost their leading position among 
the clans, and it seems to have been taken up alternately by the 
Kanhpuria and Amethia houses ,* but none ever succeeded in entire¬ 
ly subduing the others ; and representatives of each family still 
remain among the Zemindars and Talukdars of Oudh. 

A curious and suggestive feature in this history is the almost 
total extermination of the previous inhabitants, the Bhars—doubt¬ 
less a non-Aryan tribe. They had two enemies to strive against, tho 
Mughuls and the Hindhs. Their peculiar customs, language and 
nationality prevented their uniting with either party ; and accord¬ 
ingly, whether Hiudd or Musalmdn prevailed, the Bhars Avere 
continually losing ground. Many were killed ; many ffed to the 
north and east; but a few, the author says, still remain in their 
old territory under modern names. 

Mr. Benett gives a very clear and succinct account of the rights 
exercised by each Baji in his own dominions ; the details of 
which strikingly resemble the rights that the greater Barons and 
Tenants-in-capite had under the Norman kings in England, and 
afford another illustration of the almost absolute identity of the 
Eastern and Western Feudal Systems which has often been ob¬ 
served by historians. We have already said that the Mughul 
power was little more than nominal. The author shows the cou-^ 
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noxion between the two jurisdictions so clearly tliat we prefer 
giving it in his own words. 

“ Generally the Hindfi chiefs seem to have held aloof, and looked 
on at a system of offU;ials they were not strong enough to inter¬ 
fere with. Occasionally they contributed a quota of men to the 
Imperial Forces, and every now and tiien a troublesome chief was 
conciliated by of territories already practically his own. 

The grants of mansaba became specially common in the period of 
weakness which succeeded the outbreak of the Mahratta Wars, 
when tlie Emperors were glad to attach to themselves powerful 
elements which tlioy could not subdue. But we never find any 
great house taking a place in the regular ranks of local officials ; 
and the fact that the office of ChaudhH was never hjld by one of 
the leading clans of the district throws some light on their posi¬ 
tion. It was generally held by the respectable but thoroughly 
second-rate families, such as the Janwars of Khiron, Kathbais of 
Jagdispur, the Shekhs of Bliilwal, and tlie Kaiths of Roy Bareilly. 
The Baisu the Kanhpurias, Sombaucis, and even the Amethias 
never contributed a single member to this order." 

The information relative to the last of the three periods is 
very scanty. The dillerent clans' had l)een divided and sub¬ 
divided so often that they had (piito lost the strength which 
is inherent in every well-concentrated Government ; and there 
was very littlo power of opposition left, when Sa’adat Khdn, 
the famons “ Persian Pedlar,"’ established his strong rule in the 
country, in defiance of Muhammad Shah of Delili. Sa’adat 
Khdn seems to have made very good use of his acquisition ; 
and manifested an excellent policy in confirming the chiefs in 
their several holdings or parganas, at the same time entrusting 
to them the collection of the revenues. Nevertheless from the 
days of Sa’adat Khan to those of Wajid All Shah, who was deposed 
by Lord Dalhousie, the country know neither peace nor prosperity. 
Eleven princes in all ruled. In 1819, the Nawab, under the advice 
of Lord Hastings, assumed the title of King ; and threw off even 
his nominal dependence upon the Court of JDehli. But the Go¬ 
vernment went from bad to worse ; the revenues wrung from the 
people were squandered, and nothing done for the country, till at 
last there was no alternative, and in 1836 Oudh was annexed to 
the British dominions. The heads of the clans and of families, 
together with successful officials, kirg’s servants and others, all 
became Talukdars engaging with the Government for holding so 
many villages. Tlirough all the changes that occurred, the native 
village-system maintained its ground. Occasionally the head of 
some wealthy family became the sole Zaraiudar of the village ; but 
the common arrangement was “ a society of labourers each in the 
possession of the lands in his immediate cultivation, and presided 
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over by a leading member who collected and apportioned the inci¬ 
dence of the Government revenue; for which services he was re¬ 
munerated by a light assessment on his peculiar holding, and to a 
right called! ‘ miikadami ’ which has perhaps survived in a number 
of forms to the present day.” 

The latter portion of Mr. Bcnett*s work is by far the most in¬ 
teresting. Many people who would care nothing about the ge¬ 
nealogy and statistics of families of whose very names they were 
formerly totally ignorant, might learn some useful lessons about 
the contrast between the Musairndn and Hindd Government. The 
former was essentially central, branching out in various directions 
and through numerous officials ; but as it continued to spread it 
got weaker and weaker at the core, ami under the later Emperors 
the Mughul Government was but a shadow—a Government merely 
in name. The Hindu system, on the contrary, of which the Bdjas 
in Oudh may bo taken as a sample, was a local one. One Rdjd 
might fall ; but it was only to be supplanted by another with the 
same powers, wielded with renewed vigour. While the Musal- 
mdn power decayed utterly, the Hindd only sank to rise again. 
This fact is urged very strongly by the author, one of whose con¬ 
cluding paragraphs we here transcribe :— 

“ The mistake which vitiates almost all our political theories in 
India, is that we are the successors of the Musalman Emperors : 
were wo only that, we should not be here now. The vital fact is 
that we have, or at any rate think that we have, succeeded 
where the Muhammadans in their strongest days never attained 
complete success, in taking the places of the local prince.s, and in 
substituting our own for native law and organmtion. The Com- 
missioucr has supplanted not so much the Nazim as the Raja." 

The Muhammadan chronicles of the Sultans, and the Histories 
of India that have as yet been written, do not elucidate the history 
of the people themselves?, any more than the accounts of the reigns 
and battles of our English Kings in older histories bring to light 
the important social movements of the various ages. Considerable 
credit is therefore duo to Mr. Benett for the pains he has taken to 
add to our real knowledge of Indian history by his researches into 
the antiquity of the Oudh clans. The task is a difficult one; 
and all the more so as the subject is somewhat contracted. One 
or two small charts of the district, dotting off approximately the 
localities of the separate families at stated epochs, would have con¬ 
duced materially to facilitate the reader's comprehension. The 
dryness of the subject to unscientific readers is relieved by the occa¬ 
sional recurrence of legends given in a brief, simple, and forcible 
style. The present representatives of the families near Rdi Bareli 
ought to be deeply grateful to Mr. Benett for rescuing their ances¬ 
tors from obUvioD. The general style of the book is pleasing ; and 
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the language clear and simple. The spelling of names is according 
to the method adopted by the Asiatic and other learned Societies and 
by the Government of India. Some readers might not at first sight 
recognize Cawnpore and the Gogra river under their present aspect 
Kanh-pwr and Ghagra ; yet we are glad to note the adhesion of 
one more writer to the only system of spelling which has any 
chance of being at length generally used. There are no des¬ 
criptions of the country itself; nor any accounts of the habits and 
members of the people, omissions which may be regretted. 

But these are comparatively minor points. Mr. Benett has suc¬ 
ceeded in infusing interest into a somewhat difficult subject ; and 
we believe that the scientific world will discover in his book much 
that is of real and lasting value. 

Classical Studies in India. By Max Muller, m.a., Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, and Professor of Modern European Lan¬ 
guages in the University of Oxford. From tlie Conlemporai'g 
Review. 1871. 

I N this paper Professor Max Muller puts forward a plea for the 
encouragement of the study of Sanskrit in India. The 
number of European scholars who pay attention to this subject 
must always be small; and the fact that in the University of 
Leipzig the classes of the Professor of Sanskrit are attended by 
no less than fifty pupils, is probably the greatest triumph that 
Sanskrit scholarship is likely to achieve in Europe. Those ouly 
who devote themselves to the critical study of the Science of Lan¬ 
guage, or to a comparative examination of the ancient philoso¬ 
phies and religions of mankind, will consent to give to Sanskrit 
the years of toil which the study of its literature requires. Their 
reward, it is true, will be great. We need not refer to the revolu¬ 
tion in the study of language which began with Bopp’s essay, little 
more than half a century ago. and to the development of which few 
have contributed more laigely than Professor Miiller himself. 
What chiefly attracts thinkers at tho present day is the know¬ 
ledge that Sanskrit literature is a ricti treasury in which lie hid* 
den systems of thought aud theories of the universe bearing a 
startling relation to the results which modern European specula¬ 
tion has independently developed. It will not be denied that 
Spinoza and Schelling have exercised a far-reaching influence upon 
the thought, and even upon the practice, of Western nations; 
and the systems of Spinoza and Schelling flnd their counterparts^ 
no less complete and profound, in Sanskrit philosophy. Here 
then is a tempting field for research ; but, for want of early 
familiarity with the implements, the labourers must be few. 

In India it is different. The Hindff learns Sanskrit in the 
Colleges, just as the European learns Latin; and at an age when 
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the Englishman or German who takes to Sanskrit is toiling pain¬ 
fully through the grammar of the language, the Hindu has master¬ 
ed its rudiments, aud can commence the fruitful study of its 
literature. He can commence it, that is, .if opportunities are 
given him. The class of Pandits is fast dying out ; the Brahmans 
of the Nadiya Tols send their sons to English schools; and there 
is some ground for Sir Henry Maine’s ptedictiou that in fifty years 
the native study of Sanskrit will have disappeared. At the same 
time, no other literary class is springing up to take the place of 
that which is passing away. Aud yet if English education is to 
leave its mark upon the intellectual life of the nation, we should 
expect to hud, as one of its most valuable and permanent results, 
the growth of a learned class turning with reverent affection to 
the literature which enshriues the monuments of their heroic past, 
and studying it with an intelligence cultivated aud cleared by a 
sounder education than their predecessors enjoyed. In the growth 
of such a class we might hope to find au efficient safeguard against 
the negativism to which the educated native too commonly surren¬ 
ders himself, aud which threatens to produce a generation without 
reverence for the past, and witliotit an aspiration for the future. 
This indifferentism cannot be attributed solely to English educa¬ 
tion ; it is probable that missionary labours in India must be 
credited wiih a large part of the result. Rejecting, as missionaries 
have generally done, any attempt, such as that of Hallaiityne, to ap¬ 
proach the llindds on the common ground of Hinduism aud ChiKstia- 
uity, they have laboured to destroy the old faith, in the hope of esta¬ 
blishing tlie new in its place. The more learned among them have, 
for two generations, been unceasing in their assaults upon Brabrna- 
nical doctrine; an(l their blows have told. Tije Pandit may po.s- 
sibly have got the best of the argument, hut the seeds of doubt 
have been left in his mind, and have ripened into scepticism. 
Yet there is no indication that either the leaders of thought 
among the Hindis, or the masses of the people, will ever accept 
Christianity. That they may accept or produce some form of 
Theism nearly related to Christianity is not impossible; nor 
should it cause surprise or sorrow to the most earnest Christian 
to find the fundamentals of his doctrine developed into a form such 
as it has never before assumed. The Hindis require a faith, not 
offered ready-made by an alien nation, but one which has its 
roots far hack in the past, and which shall not rudely sever the fu¬ 
ture intellectnal and spiritual life of the people from all that they 
revere in their earliest history. Only such a faith as this can give 
unity to their aspirations, and rouse them from the moral 
apathy which has settled upon them. One such effort has already 
been made in the Brahma Sarn^j, which, at least in its original 
form, was a return to the Theism of the Upanishads. That 
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movement hae not been without its effects upon tlic spiritual life 
of the nation ; but when, in its later developments, its doctrines 
were made depend, less no longer upon a historical system, but 
upon each man’s iutuijbive consciousness of the Divine presence, it at 
once lost the character which had recommended it to many 
earnest men. They were loth to admit the hopelessness of 
finding any grain of truth in those ancient speculations which, 
call them dreamy if you will, were yet no more dreamy than that 
Alexandrian mysticism which, to some greater or less extent, 
certainly coloured Christian doctrine. There will be many efforts, 
and many failures; but we need not despair of a time when 
earnest study, fortified and illumined by accurate habits of 
thought, shall lead native students to the discoverv in their an- 
cient religions of the words of that Voice which has spoken at 
sundry times and in divers manners. 

It is for this reason that we would urge upon Government the 
necessity of encouraging the native study of Sanskrit. How far it is 
possible for Government to encourage it, is a separate (piestion. We 
may at any rate claim that no obstacles may be thrown in its way. 
Indications are not wanting of an impatience, shown by some in high 
authority, towards what are called' ‘ useless studies.’ The purity of 
the vernaculars is a desirable object ; but it cannot be thought high¬ 
er than the possible regeneration of a nation’s life. And even when 
Mr. Campbell condemns Sanskritised Bengali, he seems not to 
have fully appreciated the effect which a highly developed lan¬ 
guage has in enriching a comparatively barbarous one. No doubt, 
for all the common purposes of life the Bongfili owes little to 
Sanskrit additions to his vocabulary. But if his language is ever to 
become the vehicle of communicating Western science and criticism, 
it can look to Sanskrit alone for its necessary expansion. And it 
should not be forgotten that it is only through native scholars that 
this result can bo brought about. Wo would commend the atten¬ 
tion of all who are inclined to look slightingly upon Sanskrit 
study, to the following words of Max Muller. “ No one can 
speak or write the vernaculars with effect who is ignorant of Sans¬ 
krit. ' No one can take a firm stand in handling the problems 
which occiip 3 the native mind, who docs not know the different 

strata which underlie the intellectual surface of India. If 

fostered with care and prudence, the study of Sanskrit in the 
schools and universities of India n ay still have a great and bright 
future before it, and we trust that it will re-awakeu in the native 
mind a feeling without which no national character is perfect,—a 
loyal and loving affection for the past.” 
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A Report on ilte District of Jeasoii'e; its Antiquities, its Historyt 
and its Commerce. By James Westland, Bsq., c.s.; late. 
Magistrate and Collector of Jessora Calcutta 1871. 

T his was one of the first of the series of historical, topographi¬ 
cal, and statistical Reports, referred to in a former Notice ; 
and it is unquestionably the best and fullest of any that have yet 
appeared. It is brimful of the most valuable and the most interest¬ 
ing information—information all the more valuable from the fact 
that it has been largely derived from local official records which 
will doubtless, before many years are past, be lost to the world 
for ever.* We hope shortly to be able to put before our readers 
an article containing an exhaustive review of the results of Mr; 
Westland’s public-spirited labours ; so that in this place we shall 
only notice veiy briefiy the general nature of the contents of his book. 

* The npglcct, which is universal nuscript booksTying in an open rack 
throughout India, of nil modern in the clerks’ room, where they had 
means and appliances for ensuring beenexposed for an unknown period to 
the preservation and ao^ssibility of the ravages of time and white'anta.and 
the Public Becords and State tmdisturhed by any previous exporer^ 
Papers, has been often deplored in having by some accident been left out 
these pages. The apathy of Indian of the treasury almirahs. Among 
Governments about the condition of these, tho most neglected, have been 
the materials and sources of the his- found what are probably the oldest re- 
tory of the country, is unparalleled cords of the Bfrbhdm District; for Mr. 
amongst the civilised nations of the Keating is mentioned in the ** Kural 
world ; India whose records (from the Annals” as the first Collector of that 
nature of the climate and from other district whose records survived, and 
causes) daily encounter more perils .here we have the correspondence of 
than those of any other civilised Messrs. Foley and Sherburno, the 
country, stands alone in having abeo- former of wnom was Collector in 
lately no machinery for the safe November 1786, two years before 
custody of its literary and scientific Mr. Keating, and the latter in A pril 
treasurea Instances are continual- 1787. Indeed, the correspondence 
ly cropping up of irretrievable losses contains a complete accodnt of the 
to science, resulting from this neg- eighteen months’ administration of 
loot; for which, we cannot doubt, the latter officer, and furnishes a 
posterity will hold the Indian Go- clue to the cause of his removal and 
vernments of the present day res- subsequent trial. The letters of Mr. 
pousible. Whilst we are writing, Foley’s time are chiefly between that 
we read the following moat sag- officer and the Board of Revenue, 
gestive paragraph in the Englishman One of them is remarkable as present- 
of January 5, 1872 : — ing an early example of recourse to 

"A curious discoveiy of neglected the sale of land for arrears of re- 
and forgotten records has lately been venue, and showing that the step 
made by the Commissioner of the was most reluctantly taken. In 1787 
Bardw&n Division ; and, singularly wild elephants were so numerous in 
enough, the treasure has been un- Blrbhfim that the whole district was 
earthed in a Collectorate, the records in danger of being overrun by them ; 
of which had already b^n searched and shikaris were sent for from 
by Dr. Hunter. While inspecting Sylhet and Chittagong to aid in their 
the Collector’s office, Mr. Buckland capture.” 
found a number of eld English ma- 
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The first part is geographical; of which, the description of the 
iriver system and its (Ganges during the past century, and of the 
progress of deltaic formation, is valuable both from a scientific 
and historical point of view, and also from the practical inferences 
which may derived' therefrom. Many other chapters also are of 
the highest practical utility ; particularly those on the agriculture 
and commerce of the district; which contain, amongst many 
other things of importance, full accounts of the sugar-cultivation 
and manufacture, of the rice trade, and (above all) of the Sun- 
darban reclamations, which are singularly interesting and curious. 
JBiit the chapters which will chiefiy engage the attention of the 
scientific world, are those on the antiquities of the district, and 
on its history during the first thirty years of British administra¬ 
tion—A.n. 1781 to 1811. Rdjd Pratapaditya, whose history is 
given under the former heading, was a contemporary of Akbar; 
against whom ho maintained liis independence for a long time. 
He is an historical character of some importance ; and Mr. West¬ 
land’s account helps to clear up many obscurities about his life. 
The history of another hero of the district, Raja Sitdr^m Rai, and 
the collection of some scattered traditions about a third named 
Khdn Jahan All or Khdiija AH. evince Mr. Westland’s construc¬ 
tive talent; whilst the family history of the Rdjds of Naldanga, 
of Jessor or Chanchra, and of Nattor, will attract every one who 
takes any interest in the local history of Bengal. The descriptions 
and identifications of the chief ruins in the district are both cir¬ 
cumstantial and picturesque ; we fancy we recognise in some of 
the.se the original picture from which may have been derived Dr. 
Hunter’s sketch of the Ruined Palace of the decayed Musalman 
Nobleman in his Indian Musalmdna. 

The history of the first thirty years of British administration 
in Jessor, which forms Mr. Westland’s third part, and which is 
entirely derived from the mouldering local records, deserves a 
separate notice ; we shall therefore only touch upon it in this 
place. The transition period of the “double government, ” which 
followed the destruction of the actual power of the Nawkbs, and 
was only terminated by the assumption of the whole work of 
administration by the Company, is as interesting as, and hardly 
less obscure than, any other period of Bengal history. The 
various transformation.s in the systems of revenue and police 
administration are well illustrated by Mr. Westland ; we will give 
one quotation which will, we belie’'’e, tempt our readers to peruse 
this part of the Report for themselves. 

“ The collection of the revenue had been in the hands of the Com- 
pany for some years before they undertook the administration proper 
** of the country; and when our history of the administration opens, 
the Musalmfin system of collection had already given way to a more 
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** regplar one. We can, however, see a little of its nature from the^ 
** accounts that have already been given of the old Zemindars. These 
** Zemindars were a turbulent lot, much too independent, and not 
** very punctual in the payment of their revenues. They mi|^t, how- 
** ever, fight among themselves and swallow up their smaller noigh- 
** hours, much as they chose, so long as they paid their revenue; and 
to ensure their paying, the Naw^bs kept a military governor with 
** a small force in each of the districts. This ofiicer, the Faujddr as 
** he was called, retained on the part of the Naw£b sufficient appearance 
of power to make it the interest of each Zemindar to secure him- 
** self by continuing to pay his reveniie, or as much of it as would 
“ satisfy the Nawfib. Beyond this ]^K)int probably the Faujdfirs did not 
“ care to go, as the system of the Nav^dhs was rather a military occu- 
** potion of the country where the Zemindars, their tribute bearers^ were 
‘ the potentates, than the administration of the cottntry as their own.f 
‘ When the British undertook the collection of the revenues, how- 
* ever, the Faujddrs appear to have been charged with duties somewhat 
different to those they performed under the Muhammadan Govern¬ 
ment. The British idea of administration was not military occupa¬ 
tion, and the FaujdfLrs became purely high officei"8 of police. They 
formed part of a police system established by Warren Hastings, 
and had under them thinid^rs, or officers in charge of smaller juriS' 
“ dictions. ” 

We have only space for one more extract, which puts in a veiy 
clear light a point wliich has lately been the subject of warm dis¬ 
cussion. The publication of Dr. Hunter’s Indian Muaalmdns 
has attracted a great deal of public interest to the subject of the 
Government management of Muhammadan charitable endowments 
—and particularly to the Saydpur Trust Estate in connexion with 
the endowment of Uugli College. Tlie Government manage¬ 
ment of this fund was characterised, somewhat hastily as we think, 
by Dr. Hunter as “ misappropriation,” and “ malversation” ; wo 
venture to think that he would have hesitated to use these terms 
if he had perused the records from which Mr. Westland has de¬ 
rived a particularly clear history of the endowment. AVe will 
extract one or two paragraphs,* leaving our readers to form their 
own conclusions as to the justice of the Government action in the 
matter. 

The possessor of the estate, HSjl Muhammad Mohsin, died in 
3814; and having no heirs, he bequeathed bis estate in this manner. 
It was to be kej)t in trust in the bands of two trustees, who were each 
to have one-ninth of the profits os thmr share; tliey were to spend 


t Compare this passage, which we 
have printed in italics, with Mr. 
fienetrs remarks relating to Oudh, 
quoted at page xiii; and with our criti- 
eism \C<dcutta RwieWf October 1871) 


on Sir H. S. Mayne’s mistaken ideas 
about the origiu of the Zamlndarai 
of Bengal—ideas which are very 
widely prevalent. 
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•* three-mntLs upon religious observances at Im&inb6ra at Hugli, 
** and the rest was to be employed in discharging the salaries of certain 
** officers appointed at the Imfimbfira, and in keeping up the Im&nbfira, 
and the tomb of S41ah-ud-dln which is also, I believe, at HuglL 
“ The two trustees into whose hands the property came very soon 
** quarrelled amongst themselves and the affiiirs of the estate got into 
'* dreadful confusion. So in 1816 the Collector took possession of the 
“ estate under a recent law (XIX. of 1810) devised to enable Govem- 
** ment to prevent trustees of property devoted to religions and chari- 
table purposes from appropriating it to their own use or abusing their 
** tntst. The two trustees were relieved of their functions, and the Board 
“ of liOvenue (5-3-16) adopted the following method of regulating the 
“ estate. The Government, acting by the Collector of Jessore, was to 
“ be one trustee, who was to look after the management of the proper- 
“ ty; and for the second trustee a member of the Shiah sect of Musal- 
“ mdns was to bo appointed by Government, his functions being to see 

to the due cxpencUture of the funds at the ImUmbfira.The 

“ share which, under the terms of tlie will, would hdong to Government 
“ os trustee, is granted by Government for the maintenance of the 
“ Hugli College ; and the rest of the Rs. 70,000 goes to the trustee, 
Sayd Kar^uiat AH, in chai'ge of the ImuFubdra; the endowment 
“ being, in fact, the chief source of its wealtli.” 

These are the paragraplis which bear upon the point raised by 
Dr. Hunter ; we have italicised the passages which seem to us to 
rebut the charges of misappropriation. 


An HistoHcal and Statistical Memoir of the Ohazeepoor 
District, Part I. By Mr. W. Oldham, B.C.S., L.L.D. Printed 
at the Government Press, Allahabad. 1870. 


A WELL educated official with a yearning for literary pursuits, 
relegated to a remote mofussil station, has a fair claim to 
sympathy when he rises above the depressing monotony around 
him, and attempts to solace those cravings for mental employ¬ 
ment, which even the accurate preparation and punctual submission 
of tabular statements fail to satis:^. 

We heartily congratulate tlie Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces on his attempt to compile a gazetteer of his own 
kingdom, and to induce his subordinates to attempt to pluck some 
of those laurels which fortune seems to have destined for the brow 
of Dr. Hunter. The idea of collecting historical and statistical 
accounts of each district in the North-West Provinces is not a new 
one; as long ago as 1844, Mr. Thomason, one of the best of many 
good Lieutenant-Governors, laid down a plan for the execution of 
this project, and his excellent minute on the subject forms the 
basis of that call from the present Government which has been 
answered in the case of the Ghazipur district by Dr. Oldham. 

With the great facilities which now exist for frequent and rapid 
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intercourse with England, we are fast coming to look upon our 
lives in India as long terms of imprisonment enlivened by short 
gleams of freedom; and there is no doubt that in these modern 
days the gulf between Euromans and Natives is widening, in 
spite even of young Bengal and his supporters; we are the more 
ready, therefore, to afford a warm welcome to the publication of such 
a history as the one before os, apart from a consideration of its in¬ 
trinsic merit, for the compilation of it must of necessity lead its 
author to take a deep interest in the district to which he is attach¬ 
ed ; he becomes intimately acquainted with the features of the coun¬ 
try around him, with the history, traditions, and prejudices of the 
many castes and tribes amongst whom he lives; he is led to the 
discovery and preservation of many monuments of the past 
which would otherwise lie buried or forgotten; the private histo¬ 
ries of the principal families in his district are known to him, and 
he is led to the collection of a large mass of facts, interesting indeed 
to many, but of peculiar importance to his official successors. 

The volume before us which, Dr, Oldham tells us in his preface, 
contains about a fourth part of the whole work, commences with 
an account of the physical characteristics of the district; and in giv¬ 
ing an interesting note on the changes in the course of the Ganges 
through Ghszipur, Dr. Oldham makes a passing allusion to what 
appears to be a pet scheme of his, being a plan to retain, for irriga¬ 
tion purposes, a large body of water in one of the many abandoned 
beds of the Ganges-; the suggestion appears to have been favour¬ 
ably considered by a party of engineers deputed by Government to 
examine it, and should it be adopted, about twenty thousand acres 
or thirty-two square miles of country, would receive the immense 
benefits of irrigation. This scheme furnishes a good illustration 
of the benefit likely to accrue to a district from the administration 
of an officer who possesses that local knowledge which the prepare^ 
tion of these district memoirs is calculated to foster. 

Dr. Oldham devotes an interesting chapter to the antiquities 
and ancient history of his district. In 1836 Lieutenant (now 
General) Cunningham brought to light the pillar, at Bhitri; and its 
valuable inscription which was translated by Dr. Mill throws consi¬ 
derable light upon the dynasty of the Gupta kings of Magadha, of 
whose kingdom Ghdzipur was a part, and introduces us to 
no less than three generations of them. This dynasty, according to 
General Cunningham, flourished from 319 A.D. to 6(^ A.D., when 
it was overthrown by Siladitya, the king of Ujjain. 

In addition to the Bhitri lath, this district has also furnished 
many interesting Buddhist remains at Saidpur, Fahladpur, and 
Zamdnia ; and Dr. Oldham has himself had the honour of bringing 
to light some curious sculptures near ^idpur. Qhazipur appears 
to have been honoured by visits from the Chinese travellers—Fa- 
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Hian, in the beginning of the fifth centniy, and Hiouen Thsang, in 
the early part of the seventh century. 

Dr. Oldham sums up the general results of his investigations on 
the early history of Qh^ipur, in the following words :— 

“ In the time of Sakya Muni, five hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, the country along the Gauges from Saidpur to Baxar 
** was inhabited, and was the scene of two incidents in the life of 
** Sdkya Muni. This country formed part of the Kingdom of 
** Asoka, the grandson of Chandra-Gupta, Or Sandracottus, a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great ; and Asoka erected one at 
** least of his pillars, and two topes or stwpaa, within this area. 

Subsequently this country formed a separate kingdom under the 
* name of the * Kingdom of the Lord of Battles -* but whether 
before or after the period of the Gupta dynasty, is uncertain. 
This kingdom was, from the beginning of the 4th to the 
end of the 7th century, included within the empire of the 
Gupta dynasty, the capital of which was in Magadha or 
Bihar, the city of Pitaliputra, or the modern Patna. The 
** country, as appears from the travels of Hiouen Thsang, con- 
“ tained a mixed population of Hindiis and Buddhists. The 
“ people w'ere partly Aryans and partly aborigines ; there were 
** Aryans—for Hiouen Thsang distinctly mentions the Brahmans ; 
** and there were aborigines, for a few centuries later we find 
** them numerous and masters of the country. The country east of 
“ Baxar and north of the Ganges appears to have been a great 
*' forest; no ancient remains are found there, and many old trees 
** of immense size, generally banyans, still remain, which probably 
*' belong to the time when the country was to use the language 
"of Hiouen Thsang * a desert’or * vast solitude.' The country be- 
" tween Saidpur and Baxar, on both sides of the Ganges, though 
" possibly not all cleared, was inhabited by a cultivated and civilis- 
" ed people whose temples, columns, and sculptures still attest 
** their former greatness.” 

Dr. Oldham has made a careful examination of the traditions of 
the people who are now the chief landowners in his district, 
in an attempt to bridge the dark period of the history of 
Gh&zipur from the extinction of the Gupta dynasty to the Muham¬ 
madan invasion of the district. His enquiries, though full of in¬ 
terest, do not appear to have yet reached a stage beyond the region 
of speculation, it is not until the end of the 12th century that the 
history of the district emerges from the mists of antiquity, when 
in the year 1193 Shahab-ud-din defeated the king of Kanauj and 
Benares near Etawah. This victory was shortly after followed by 
the reduction of the rest of Bih^r and Bengal by Kutb-ud-din. 

Dr. Oldham’s researches in the domestic archives of a family of 
Sayyids now living near Ghazipur, have brought to light the 
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following romantic history in connection with the foundation of the 
city in 1330 A.D.; 

Raji Mandhata, a descendant of Prithvi Kaji, the r/ijl of 
Ajmir, and the last Hindii king of Dehli, was miraculously 
cured of leprosy at Katol, a few miles from the present city 
of Oh^zipur, while on his way to the shrine of Jagannith in 
Orissa, whither he was proceeding on a pilgrimage for relief 
from his malady. His own country was then in the hands of 
the Muhammadans; and instead of returning home, he built a 
fort at the scene of his cure, and proceeded to reduce the 8ur< 
rounding country. His nephew and heir chanced to become 
enamoured of a lovely Muhammadan girl who was passing through 
the country under the protection of her mother, and carried her 
off. The mother proceeded to Dehli for redress ; and Firfiz Tugh- 
lak who was regent in the absence of his uncle king Muhammad 
Tughlak, made over her cause to forty warrior darweshes. 
These holy men undertook to redress the mother’s wrongs, pro¬ 
vided she could induce the distinguished Sayyid Mas’tid to lead 
them. 

A miracle enabled her to identify Mas'dd, although previously 
unknown to her; a violent storm overthrew the tents of all tho 
chiefs save that of Mas’dd, and she found him, as predicted, 
sitting within it, engaged in the study of the Kurau, Mas'dd 
acceded to her prayer, headed the expedition, and attacking the 
raja by surprise, killed him, and rescued the girl. The ravisher, 
who was absent at the time of his uncle’s defeat, collected a force 
and marched against Mas’6d, but was defeated in two battle^ 
in the last of which he lost his life. Muhammad Tughlak, in re¬ 
cognition of Mas’dd’s services, conferred upon him the principality 
of Raja Mandhata with the title of Malik-us-Sayyidad Ghazf. 
Mas’dd founded the city of Ghazipur, and named it after his 
new title. 

From the year 1394 to 1478 the district of Ghazipur appears 
to have been attached to the kingdom of Jaunpur ; but in the latter 
year the king of Jaunpur was defeated by Buhlol £x)di, prince 
of the Panjab, who re-annexed Jaunpur, and with it the district 
of Ghdzipur, to the kingdom of Dehli. The death of Buhlol 
Lodi in 1488 was the signal for fresh troubles; Husain Shah 
Sharki, king of Jaunpur, overran Bihdr, but was defeated by Buhlol 
Lodi’s successor, Sikandar Lodi, in a pitched battle, 27 miles from 
Benares. Dr. Oldham believes he has identified the site of this 
battle in one of the parganas of the Ghazipur district. There still 
exist in the district remains of mosques, tanks, a fort, and other 
works which tradition ascribes to Sikandar Lodi after the reduc¬ 
tion of Jaunpur. 

Sikandar was succeeded by his son Ibrahim, who. by his indiscre- 
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tions paved the way for the overthrow of bis kingdom by Babar 
in two campaigns in ] 528, and the following year. Babar appears 
to have spent two months in or near the Qh&zipur district dur¬ 
ing the last of these two campaigns ; and Dr. Oldham has repro¬ 
duced from Erskine’s Mertwira a few interesting personal incidents 
recorded by Bdbar which happened during his visit. 

The Qhazipur district was destined to be the scene of 
further struggles between the Afghans and the Emperor of Debit 
In 1589 Sher Khan Sdr of Sahsaram, who b}' his talents had 
raised himself to the position of chief of the Afghans, and had 
overrun Bihar, intercepted the Emperor Huma 3 {in at the junction 
of the Karmanasd and the Ganges in the Ghazipur district, on 
his return from an expedition in Bengal. HumayAn was totally 
defeated, and narrowly escaped with life. Twenty years later the 
Afghans were again driven out of Ghazipur by the troops of the 
Emporor Akbar under Kh£n Zamaa ; who founded the town of 
Zamania, a town not unknown to travellers on the East Indian 
Bail way. Khan Zaman's name is also preserved in that of one of 
the parganas of Giiazipur—Pargana Zamanil 

The district was now at last permanently attached to the Mughul 
Empire ; it was triinsferred from the Sdbah of Bihdr to that of 
Allahabad, and Akbar’s revenue system was extended to it; its 
parganas were tabulated, statistics of the extent and out¬ 
turn of its cultivated land were prepared, and a settlement at 
first annual, and subsequently decennial, was effected with 
the cultivators of the soil. Dr. Oldham estimates that in 
Akbar’s time about one-sixth of the district was under cultiva¬ 
tion, while at present not more than one-sixth of the area is un¬ 
cultivated. The land revenue, however, has not increased in a 
corresponding degree; for even not taking into account the 
present diminished purchasing power of the rupee, the revenue at 
present should be five times greater than in Akbar’s time, instead 
of being actually less than three-half times greater ; while, if the 
diminished relative and intrinsic value of the rupee be considered, 
the land revenue should be twenty times as much as it was then. 
From Akbar’s instructions to his collectors to collect the full 
revenue in plentiful years, and from other instructions which 
mark his anxiety that bis system should be liberally carried out, 
it seems highly probable that the full revenue was not always 
realised. 

Dr. Oldham points out amungst the causes for the existing 
diminution in the land revenue, the fact that in Akbar^s time 
only the best land was under cultivation, while now the increase 
of population has forced the extension of cultivation to inferior 
soils, and also that while in Akbar’s time the revenue was collect- 
^ direct from the cultivators of the soil, in the present day an 
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immeDse number of muldlemen intervene between Government 
and the rayats. 

In the latter part of the present volume Dr. Oldham follows 
the history of his district from the time of Akbar to its transfer 
in the year 17C1 A.D., to the Raja of Benares, Balwant Singh, 
the father of Raj^ Chait Singh whose intercourse with Warren 
Hastings is well known to every reader of Macaulay. 

Dr. Oldham promises to give us in the forthcoming portions of 
his memoirs, accounts of the castes, religion, land tenures, trades, 
manufactures, agriculture, and other subjects connected with his 
district; and we sincerely trust that no long time will elapse 
before he is in a position to put us in possession of the remainder 
of his interesting work. 

Nugee Ihdicm : On Leave in my Compound. Allahabad. 1871. 

T his llttle book is a collection of fugitive pieces— penseea, or 
reveries, or something equally sentimental, the author would 
probably call them—by a gentleman who writes under the nom- 
de-plume o{ The Bonin. The collection was published, the title- 
page informs us, “ for private circulation”; but as we find the book 
placed on our table, we presume that we are expected to notice it 
in this place. We do so the more willingly, because the tone of 
these Nugee is intensely refreshing in the midst of the severely 
earnest and serious reading which generally falls to the Jot of an 
Anglo-Indian reviewer. Dulce est desipere in loco; with The 
Ronin one may experience the unwonted pleasure of doing abso¬ 
lutely nothing, in great perfection. The mental effort recjuircd 
for reading his pleasant babble is about as much as that wJiich an 
Oxford undergraduate exorcises when, lying on his back amidst tho 
cushions of a punt moored under the shady banks of Cbervvell, he 
gazes up into the willows overhead and muses on the curls of 
smoke that rise from the Baconian weed between his fingers. 

The Nugee Indicce are something like an Anglo-Indian prose 
version of Blanche Amory’s Mes Larmes. We confess that, as 
we read them, wo envy The Ronin the delightful state of 
mental inactivity which must be necessary, we should imagine, 
to enable a man to string together a lot of amusing twaddle 
about the mosquito that is humming about his ears, about 
the green-parrot that filches his mangoes, or about the jack¬ 
als that howl around his bungalow at night. What can hie the 
serious avocations of The Ronin, that he can so entirely divest 
himself of all mental effort at will ? Is it that his pen is like the 
trunk of the elephant, which is used with equal facility to pick up 
a pin and to dust the jacket of a tiger ? But in speaking of twad~ 
die, let us not be misunderstood. The writer of these trifles light 
as air, is evidently a scholar and a man of taste and observation 
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Were he \vriting incognito in England, we should spot him in a 
young curate of faultless coat and spotless gloves—a quondam 
Balliol " first, ” whose brain has been affected % incessant croquet 
and tea-meetings. But seeing that he is an Anglo-Indian writing 
for Anglo-Indians, and evidently no griffin, all attempts at idonti- 
fying his species, or even his genus, are futile. 

The style of the Nugee is a mixture of Charles Lamb on Roast 
Fig, A. K. H. B.’S Recreations of a Country Parson, Gilbert 
White’s Selhorne, and the milk-and-water philosophy of The 
Oentle Life. The author is evidently a keen lover of nature and 
natural objects ; and his philosophizing on the common natural ob¬ 
jects that surround us all here in India, displays observing faculties 
of tho highest order. His descriptions of the manners and cus¬ 
toms of crows, mainas, green-parrots, and f'en mosquitoes, 
whilst they are sufficiently humorous, are worthy of Gilbert White 
himself in point of minute accuracy ; and the best proof of this is 
that all must recognise these manners and habits as things they 
have noticed, whilst few will have observed them. Most who have 
lived in the Mofussil, especially in Upper India, will appreciate 
the truth of the following comparison of tho characters of the crow 
and green-parrot:— 

“ Cervantes has recorded the fact that Theophrastus complained of 
“ the long life given to crows. Now tho argument ot this complaint is 
“ not so superficial as at first it seems, and I’eally contains internal evi- 
“ deuce of a knowledge of bird-nature. Theophrastus grumbled, not 
“simply because crows being naturally vicious would in a long life get 
“ through more mischief than in a short one, but because if Atropos 
“ wore only more impartially nimble with her shears, crows would never 
“ be able to get through any mischief at all. And in this lies a great point 
“ of difference between the sombre crow and the daedal parrot. The crow 
“ requires much time to develop and perfect his misdemeanours, the 
“ parrot brings his mischiefs to market in the green loaf. The first is 
“ a crafty villain ; the latter a headlong blackguard. While a crow will 
“ spend a week with a view to the ultimate abstraction of a door-key, a 
“ parrot will have scrambled and screeched through the whole cycle of 
“sin; and before the crow has finished reconnoitring the the par- 
“ rot has stripped the tree.” 

Again, here is a sprightly picture of the engagements of the 
other denizens of the compound, whilst the green-parrot is stuffing 
himself with unripe mangoes :— 

“ Here a kite forbears to flutte* the curry-fowls whilst he squeals his 
“ love-song to his mate; there a hawk is affording healthy excitement 
“ to a score of crows, who keck at him as he flaps unconcerned on his 
“ wide ragged wings through the air. The robin has found a bird 
“ smaller than himself, and is accordingly pursuing it relentlessly 
“ through bush and briar; the thinly-feathered babblers are telling 
“ each other the secret of a mungoose being at that moment in the 
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“ water-j)ipe ; wliile tlie squirrels, sticking head-downwards to their 
“ res|icciive bmiiches, are having a twopenny-halfpenny argument 
“ tici'oss the garden path. Meanwliile tlie green-parrots are gorging 
“ fruit. Like the Ettrick shepherd, they never can eat a few of any 
“ thing; and their luncheons are really heavy dinners.” 

With pleasant chit-chat such as this does The Ronin beguile his 
reader’s idlest hour; and if we have ventured to call it twaddle, 
we will endeavour to make some amends by assuring the author 
that we have found it very readable twaddle. 

The FolIC’Songa of Southern India. Charles E. Cover. 
Madras: Higginbotham & Co. 1871. 

W E have derived so much real pleasure and so much valuable 
information from the perusal of this collection of ballads 
w'ith their accompanying notes and illustrations, that wo should bo 
unwilling to notice it in this form (in which our review must 
necessarily be a hurried one), did we not hope to return to a 
further consideration of it in an early issue. It is from books 
of this kind, and from authors writing in the sympathetic spirit 
which is visible in every sentence of Mr. Cover’s notes, that the 
Euglish-reading public may Impe to obtain a true knowledge of 
the people of India. Eh-ofound Orientalists, versed in all the 
erudition of the Vedas and the Dharrnas'astras, give us an insight 
into the literary traditions of the learned class, and possibly into 
the actual life of the Brahmans and the higher castes. Mission¬ 
aries, who have been the nio.st voluminous of popular w'riters on 
Indian topic.s, have generally displayed a .strong tendency to l.^y 
most stress on the grosser Pauranik wiperstitions or the sophistical 
subtleties of modern Hinddisin. But for the real life of the people 
themselves, for those hidden springs which underlie the every-day 
thoughts and actions of the teeming millions of the country, wo 
must look elsewhere ; to Dr. Hunter’s Annals of Rural Ben(j<d^ 
of which much is really a poem written in prose, and most is derived 
from actual intercourse with the people ; to Miss Frere’s Old Deccan 
Days, Mr. Long’s Bengali Proverbs, and other books of folk-lore ; 
and to ballads such as tho.se which Mr. Cover has now published, 
glowing with the rude eloquence of sincere and unpolished 
earnestness, and redolent of the village and the jungle rather than 
of the lamp and the cloister. 

The appreciative enthusiasm with which Mr. Cover explains 
and illustrates his treasures, is really refreshing in these days, 
when Anglo-Indian writers, as a rule, can fitid nothing to be 
pleased with—still less to admire—in anything connected with 
the land of their adoption or its inhabitants. In the palmy days 
of John Company, things were very different. Then, the Covern- 
ment was still a paternal one j and the dominant race could, 
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without feeling any loss of dignity, pet or punish the people of 
the land with the firm loving hand of a father. Before the 
Mutiny, commandants of Sepoy regiments would not only often 
speak of the men as their “boys,” but would really think of and 
treat them accordingly—with Roman severity doubtless, but with 
more than Roman tenderness. Nous avons change tout cela. 
Daik shade.s of suspicion and even dislike, relics perhaps of the 
miserable times of 1857, are now too often characteristic of the 
relations between the governing and the governed. Nor is this 
tone confined to the ignorant or the thougtless amongst the Eng- 
li.sh in India. The pages of one of the most ably-conducted 
weekly journals in Bengal—a paper, too, Avliich (if report may 
be believed) aspires to the fulfilment of Captain Shandon's itlea 
of “ a paper written by gentlemen for gentlemen”—liave of late 
been not unfrequently disfigured by sneers at native attempts at 
mental cultivation, which are none the less cruel and unjust, because 
they are at the same time safe and therefore ungenerous. Wo be¬ 
lieve that much of this unkindly feeling will in time be dis.sipatcd ; 
and nothing will conduce more to this happy consummation than the 
extended circulation of such books as the one under notice—books 
which, while they “ exhibit irrefragable evidence of the real feelings 
of the mass of the people,” linger lovingly over the many good 
points in the HiudCi character, and are not over-hasty to mark 
what is amiss. 

We tliiuk even Mr. Cover lays too much stress on the moral 
diftbrence between the Brahmans and the lower castes ; in other 
words, that he himself is led astray by commonIj^-received gcneral- 
isatioiis about the character of the Briihmans, similar to those about 
the mass of Hindds, tlie fallacy of which he exposes. What ho 
assorts of the Sudras in the following quotation, wo are sure is true 
also of many Br5,hmans also. After noticing that the Sddra attends 
the Briihmanic temples, and listens with conventional respect to the 
monstrous and sometimes disgusting stories about the Pauranik 
gods, whose lives are generally anything but models of goodness, 
our author continues :—“ Meanwhile the Sfidra lives, works, rules 
his house, performs his daily devotions. He sees wherever he goes, 
and in whatever he does, that trutli and chastity, honesty and in¬ 
dustry, and all those other virtues that the gods despise, are the 
keys of peace and happiness. ... He soon learns that however 
it may be among the gods, indu .try and skill are better things than 
idleness and begging. Ho is as sure as ho is of his life, tliat he 
cannot do business, cannot provide for his family, unless he keeps 
his promise and meets his bond. If such be the case, there can be 
no hesitation in his choice ; the gods perhaps have a different rule 
of life, because they are gods ; but that is their look-out. As for 
him he will listen to and applaud the amorous tricks of a Krishna 
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and the thefts of other divinities, hut they must not shape his 
life/' 

Most of the ballads are pervaded with a sadness, a mournful 
sense of the worthlessness of human ^oods stnd the prevalence of 
ills in life, that is very striking. We will quote one of the 
Kanarese songs to illustrate this point.— 

If thou should’st have a wife, 

'JYouble is thine. 

If none should bless thy life, 

Trouble is thine. 

If neither wise nor witty. 

Sorrow will come. 

Still more if she be pretty. 

Sorrow will come. 

For then all guarding vain. 

Sore trouble this. 

She brings unmeasured pain. 

Sore trouble this 

Chorus. —Never, oh niy soul, can peace be thine, 
Until great llunga’s grace be mine ; 

If angry he, all hope resign. 

If children come to thee. 

Sorrow comes too. 

But if no heir should be. 

Sorrow comes too. 

With earning wealth and power. 

Pain fills the cup. 

But when the wretched poor. 

Pain fills the cup. 

Complains he has no rice, 

’Tis dolor sore. 

Wherewith to sacrifice, 

'Tis dolor sore. 

No sorrow, pain, or care, 

K’on sorrow deep. 

Can be so hard to bear. 

E'en sorrow deep. 

Chorus. —Never, oh rny soul, &c. 

The ballads of Kfirg appear to form an exception to this rule. 
They for the most part breathe a happy, and sometimes even a 
merry, spirit-, and show a strong love of, and pride in, the pleasant 
hills and valleys of that beautiful country. One of the children’s 
rhymes, sung by mothers in Kurg, we transcribe as a curiosity ; re¬ 
minding every English reader (as Mr. Cover suggests) of the 
familiar— 
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This pig went to market; 

This pig stayed at home, &c. 

The K6rgi mother tweaks each of the five little fingers of her 
baby as she sings the following lines :— 

The little finger nail is small, 

The finger for the ring is gold, 

The middle finger loveth coins, 

The fourth is called Kotera, 

The thumb is Mfirutika, 

And both are gone for cheese. 

Not the least interesting part of this collection are the extracts 
from the Cural of Tiruvalluva in Tamil; the most venerated and 
popular book south of the GoddvarL We would fain quote some 
of the songs of the Badagas (a Nilgiri tribe very low in the social 
scale); the description of the funeral ceremonies amongst these 
primitive mountaineers is very impressive. The Malaydlam songs, 
belonging to a people more thoroughly Brdlimauised than any 
others in Southern India, are interesting ; as showing the transi¬ 
tion between the earnest simplicity of the Dravidian races proper 
(whom, by the way, Mr. Cover tries very hard to prove Aryans) 
and the more artificial cultivation of the Sanskrit-speaking races ; 
but in this place, we can only thus summarily direct our readers’ 
attention to these points, heartily commending the whole book to 
their careful perusal. 


A Classical Dictionary of India ; illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, 
&c., of the Hindus. By John Garrett, Director of Public Ins¬ 
truction in Mysore. Madras: Higginbotham and Co. 1871. 


T his highly-important work goes far to supply a want which 
has long been severely felt by every student, and indeed 
by every casual reader, of Hindti literature. Any Englishman 
who has dipped, however cursorily, into the stream of Eastern 
story, knows how puzzling are the frequent allusions to mythical 
or obscure personages, places, and objects whose names and attri¬ 
butes are utterly unknown to him. Even those who have drunk 
more deeply from the same source, continually meet with similar 
difficulties ; and in a field so vast as that of Hindfi legend, the 
profoundest Orientalist can nev« r be entirely emancipated from all 
necessity for reference. Tyro and savant will be alike indebted to 
Mr. Garrett for this, the first attempt at a collection in a compen¬ 
dious form of the information so much needed. Hitherto, when the 
young Orientalist has met with an obscure allusion, he has been 
^nerally compiled to put up with the still more obscure ex¬ 
planation of his Pandit or Mfinshi; or to engage in a weary search 
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through the volumes of the Asiatic Society’s Jovrnals, or of the 
Calcutta Revimv; or to leave his difficulty to solve itself. The 
last alternative is commonly preferred ; the difficulty, more Indico, 
is left to drift. Solvitur ambulando ; but the ambulatory process 
is frequently protracted over a long Lime ; and to this cause may be 
attributed much of that want of precision and that haziness which 
often appear to be characteristic of oriental studies. I’lie same 
capital defect is observable in every branch of Anglo-Indian science. 
The grand impediments in tho way of progressive research are 
the lack of any transmissions of results from one student to another 
and the difficulty of co-operation. In every kind of historical and 
antiquarian science, these evils are felt mo.st’ keenly. For co-oper¬ 
ation, the Asiatic Society doe.s what is possible, under the condi¬ 
tions of Anglo-Indian life; but this is neces-sarily limited, in a 
community so scattered and so shifting as the English in India. 
But the results of these and other scientific labours are almost 
absolutely buried*; and this is strikingly the case with the almost 
inexhaustible mine of the Government Archives, which we might 
more aptly compare to a sepulchre rather than to a mine. The 
officials under the various Indian Governments have always been 
acknowledged to form one of the most highl 3 ’^-cultivated bodies of 
public servants in the world ; and yet those Governments have 
been content to allow their literary productions—scientific, statisti¬ 
cal, or political—to moulder in dusty presses unknown and unused. 
We may safely affirm that a scientific State-Paper, however valu¬ 
able, when once deposited in a Government record-room, seldom 
issues thence except in the stomachs of white-ants; it is at any 
rate almost invariably lost to science. 

What the lack of Government Calendars of State-Papers is to tho 
Anglo-Indian historian and antiquarian, that the want of all books 
of reference has hitherto been to the student of Hindfi literature and 
antiquities. To the task of supplying this want, Mr. Garrett has 
devoted his leisure during many years; and the result is eminently 
satisfactory in many ways. He has consulted every writer of note ; 
and has extracted the pith of the information formerly scattered in 
numerous voluminous or inaccessible works. Of course tlie merit 
of such a compilation, depending mainly on its completeness and 
its accuracy in minute points, can only be thoroughly tested by 
long actual use; but the writer of this notice has already hjid 
occasion to test these points under a large number of headings, with 
success in most Mr. Garrett is especially happy in his numerous 

* The Analytical Index to ih^ old cerned. We are glad to see promised 
numbers of this Review, which is now another aid to scientific co-operation, 
in the press, will take away the i-e- in the Indian Antiquary, a Bombay 
proach from Anglo-Indian literature, journal which is to be devoted to 
as far as we are individually con- this work. 
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extracts from Dr, Muir’s Original Sansh'it Texts, from Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler’s Hiatwy of India, and from Mrs. Manning’s Ancient 
and Mediaeval India. 

The articles on inyi;hology, and those on manners and customs, 
display the most careful research. Thus, each one of the chief 
Yaidik and Pauranik deities is the subject of a carefully compiled 
notice ; and we may mention particularly, as good instances of our 
author’s judicious method, the interesting articles on tho Pur^nas, 
the Furohita or family priest, and the SrdddJia. In connexion 
with the last-mentioned article, we may notice that the explanation 
which Mr. Garrett always gives of the difference in meaning be¬ 
tween words of very'similar appearance— c.g., between Srdddhd 
(the religious ceremonies referring to deceased ancestors), Sraddhd 
(religious faith), and Sraddhd (the personification of the last, and 
daughter of Daksha)—will be of the highest value to young stu¬ 
dents, and to general recaders unacquainted with Sanskrit. 

The religious and philosophical Sanskrit literature is well and 
fully described by Mr. Garrett; but about the general literature 
we have very little information. There are notices of Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhidti, and Krishna M isra ; but we have been unable to find 
any mention of the well-kfiown works of the two last named. 
Famous writers like Bharavi (whose Kiratarjuniya, however, is 
mentioned,) Magha, Somadeva, Jayadeva, B^nabhatta, Subandhu, 
Dandi, we miss from their places in Mr. Garrett’s list. We 
had expected to find, not only such well-known works as the 
Frabodhachandrodaya, the Mdlati and Mddhava, and the Mri- 
chchhakali under their respective headings ; but also their leading 
characters (as Chdrudatta in the Toy-Cart) under separate head¬ 
ings ; we can find none of these. Mr. Garrett, however, very 
reasonably says in his preface,—“ no doubt many names, some 
" probably of importance, have been omitted ; but this is only 
“ what might be expected in the first edition of a book of this 
“ nature.” It is only with a view to the second edition which is 
here tacitly promised by the author, that we have pointed out 
defects in what is on the whole an admirable performance. We 
would suggest, also, the advisability of inserting a number ef 
articles under generic heading ; like those in Smith’s Classical 
Dictionaries under the headings Comedy, Tragedy, Lyric Poetry, 
&c. 

Durgd P'djd. By Prat^pa Chandra Ghosha, RA. Calcutta: Hindoo 

Patriot Press, 1871. 

W E have read this most complete and minute account of the 
greatest festival of the Hindfisin Bengal, with a great deal 
of pleasure. In common, doubtless, with many of our readers, 
wd had previously seen and admired the essay of which this 
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volume is an amplification, which was first published in the /fin- 
doo Patriot of October 23, 1871, and was copied into the Weekly 
Englishman, and many of the leading Anglo-Indian journals. The 
notes, liowever, which have been subsequently appended by the 
author—and, we will add, the very creditable cuts by Babfi Tulsi¬ 
das Pai, a student of the Government School of Art at Calcutta, 
which illustrate these notes—increase very materially its value for 
English readers. We hope that the author will be able to intro¬ 
duce his book to the notice of the Orientalist public in England ; 
we l)clieve that it will be read with much attention not only by 
Anglo-Indian and educated native gcntlcmem out hero, but also 
by that portion of the reading public at home which takes an in¬ 
terest in Indian matters, 

Babfi Pratapa Chandra Ghosha is already favourably known in 
Bengal as an aiithor ; we remember a paper read before the Asiatic 
Society, we believe by him, on the early history of Bengal, which 
displayed very considerable antiquarian skill. The same historical 
and antiqinarian knowledge is evinced in his scholarly explanations 
of the meaning and origin of every detail of the Dfirga Puj:i cere¬ 
monial. In minute description, and in laborious and apparently 
accurate explanation, his account and the accompanying notes 
compare not unfavourably with some of the best articles in our 
great encyclopaidias. The Bdhu’s well-applied industiy, scientific 
acquirements, and literary skill, afford one instance—and many 
otlicrs may be found by those who care to look for them—of the 
folly and injustice of those sweeping assertions which are so much 
in vogue, about the unproductive character of the present system 
of high education in Bengal. 


Public Works Organisation in Madras. 1871. 


I N Janunry of last year a committee consisting of Messrs. 

Arbuthnot, Robinson, and Raindigar, was appoinUsd by the 
Government of Madras to consider the agency by which minor 
irrigation w'orks should be* carried out, and the source from which 
the reqiiisite money or labour should be derived, as well as the 
agency by which district roads should be maintained and the 
organisation of the Department of Public Works. 

We have received a copy of their very interesting report. It 
seems to be clearly shown that the irrigation works throughotit 
the country have been more or less neglected to a great extent 
owing to the way in which the use of customary labour has been 
neglected. They therefore recommend that careful enquiry should 
be made in every district as to the work which has hitherto been 
customary, and that the customary labour so ascertained should be 
legalised by a distinct enactment. The proposal to commute cus¬ 
tomary labour into a money cess is weighed and rejected. At the 
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same time it is recommended that as neither ti>e Public Works 
Department nor the Bevenue Authorities have sufficient establish¬ 
ment for the management of minor irrigation works, these works 
should be handed over«uuder definite arrangements to the zannt»dars 
—larger and more important works being retained in the hands of 
Government managed through the Public Works Department 
Witli regard to district roads the proposal to Ijand them over 
to the Revenue Authorities is considered and condemned. We have 
not spac<! to con.sider this point, and that regarding the organiza¬ 
tion of tlic Puhlic Works Department. A somewhat similar ques¬ 
tion has recently been under discussion in Bengal, and in both 
case.s w©-are convinced that no hard and fast line should be laid 
"’(lowu. When there are important works requiiij g the supervision 
of a highly skilled professional engineer, his services should 
doubtless be also utilized in controlling tbe cstablislimonts employed 
on ordinary public works. It would evidently be wasteful to keep 
up two Public Works Establishments in the same place. But in 
those districts where there are no works requiring engineering 
skill, and the thing wanted is not professional knowledge, but 
merely honest financial control, we cannot but think that the 
employment of the Public Works Department on the repairs of 
roads and other works of a similar nature, must be unnecessarily 
expensive. 


J)r, Day's Report on Indian Fisheries. 

T he most interesting part of Dr. Day’s “ Report on the fish 
and fisheries of the fresh waters of India” is the fourth 
chapter in which he gives a short account of the peculiarities and 
habits of some of the principal orders. Everyone who reads 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, knows that this is a subject to 
which he has long devoted his attention ; and it may be lioped that 
the opportunities which he enjoys as Inspector-General of fislieries, ' 
will enable him some day to produce a complete monograph on 
the subject. 

As to the more practical part of his work we are not very 
sanguine. The Report before us contains a large number of more 
or less in(I resting .statements regarding tbe reckless manner in which 
fish are destroyed ; but, unfortunately, these statement, are not 
generally renli.sod or expressed in such definite language as to make 
criticism po.ssil)lo, or to render uoy assistance in solving the ques¬ 
tion whether the fish supplies throughout the country are really 
falling oft’. Even if this sliould prove to be the case, it will remain 
for consideration, whether a reckless mode of fishing or some 
wider and more general cause is to blame ; and even when this 
point is settled, the great difficulty of all will remain—to us it 
seems an impossibility—of discovering some way in which Govern- 
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ment can interfere for the protection of the fish without causing 
suffering and oppression far out weigliing the advantage hoped for. 

The general impression seems to he that tlie supply of fish has 
only been affected in those rivers where anicuts and dams have been 
constructed in connection with irrigation works. This has im* 
doubtedly happened both in Orissa and Upper India; and it is 
probably the cause which has given rise to the notion of a fish- 
fiiiniiie. To meet such ca.ses, the introduction of suitable fish lad¬ 
ders will be the most important part of Dr. Day’s work. 

But our impression is that at ail events in Lower Bengal there is 
another cause at w’ork. For .some reason or other the level of the 
delta is undoubtedly rising. The amount of area covered with 
‘blicel’ perceptibly ilimiuislies in ten or twenty years. At the 
same time as cultivation spreads, many swamps covered during the 
rain with deep water are brojigbt under crops; and so the 
waters from which the supplies of fish are chiefly derived, gradually 
become less extensive. Any one who doubts that the level of the 
delta is actually rising, should read Mr. Westland’s excellent hook 
on Jessor, reviewed at page xvii. 


Review of Baroda Affairs, 1871. By Dinshali Ardeshir Talo- 
Yarklian. 


T his pamphlet is a violent attack upon the /ulrniui.stration of 
that State, the British rcsi<lent, and every one who can 
be considered in any degree responsible for tlie existing state of 
things. "The Guicowary administration,” he says, “is a pure 
“ and palpable combination of the most imcertam, ino.st ridicu- 
“ lous and farcical, most inhuman and immoral, treacherous and 
“ extortionate words ; it is the rule of no ordinary creatures, hut 
“ of liiut-hearted, avaricious demons.” 

Abusive language of this kind naturally create a prcjmiice 
against the cause in support of which it is used ; and a few 
distinctly stated facts would be of much more value than the 
vague declamation against the Gaikwar and his darbar of which 
the 2 )i'cscnt pamphlet is chiefly made up. 

It will he recollected that the present Gaikwar Malhar Rao who 
suoceetled to the gadi in 1807, had been for many years a 
political prisoner; and the principal complaint made against 
Colonel Barr and the Bombay Government is that they did not 
take the occasion of his accession to insist on a reformed .system 
of administration. It would ho easier to judge whether this 
should have been done if the various evils and abuses alleged 
to exist had been clearly specified. If it be true that the 
Gaikwar’s laud-revenue is exacted in such an oppressive manner 
as to drive his subjects across the border into British territory, 
there must undoubtedly he room for reform. The fact that the 
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Qaikwar has recently punished some of his servants for giving 
information to the press in Bombay, also suggests a suspicion that 
all is not quite as it should be. But most of the statements put 
forward in this patnphlet and elsewhere about the dismissal of 
ministers, suspected poisonings, rapes, and corrupt intrigues, arc 
not in their piosent form of any value. The dismissed minis¬ 
ters may he the most admirable of men, but they may also l>e 
merely friends of the gentlemen who write in their praise. Nothing 
is easier to make, or less entitled to credit, than general accusa¬ 
tion of debauchery and crime. As for intrigues they are a 
necessary part of every native administration, and in a less flagrant 
form they are not altogether unknown under British rule. 

The Gaikwdr’s administration is doubtless veiy far from per¬ 
fect. It is possible that there may be abuses under it which 
our Government should interfere to prevent; though the policy 
which would interfere with everything in Native States which 
does not come up to English ideas of law and justice, is one 
which we abhor. But whatever the truth may be, a clear state¬ 
ment of definite fact regarding it would be of much more value 
than the unsatisfactory kind of invective with which Dinshah 
Ardeshir Tale-Yarkhau"s pamphlet is filled. 

History of the Rise, Decline and Present State of the Shastree 
Fa/niily. Education Society’s Press. Bykulla. Bombay. 

T his work has no author’s name attached to it, but it is 
written by the Grandson of Gangadhar Shastrl; and a very 
characteristic portrait of this worthy in the old Syrian or Egyptian 
style, forms the frontispiece to the book. The author has chosen 
a very grand and euphonious title, evidently convinced in his 
own mind that the importance of the Shastri family in the 
world’s history is analogous to that of the Roman Empire. But the 
history is in reality nothing but a (larhhv’dst on a large scale to 
the Government of India. In 1815, during the Marhatta disturb¬ 
ances, the wily and treacherous Bdji Rao being at the time 
Peshwd, Gangadhar Shastri was sent by the Court of Baroda to 
the Peshw-t’s Court at Plina to try and get a renewal of the lease 
by which the Gaikwar held his territory. The Shastri was very un¬ 
willing to proceed on this embassy, which was at once difficult and 
dangerous ; but he was induced to lay aside his fears and sot out on 
obtaining the guarantee of the British Government for his personal 
safety. The Peshw^’s minister at that time was Trimbakji Dang- 
lia, a cunning and unscrupulous intriguer. The Peshw^ and his 
minister received Shastri with courtesy and treated him kindly ; 
but instead of renewing the lease or ratifying a treaty which the 
Oaikwdr wanted, they detained the envoy a long time about the 
Court on various pretexts ; flattered his vanity by marrying his 
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son to the Pcshwa’s sister, and afterwards induced him to accom¬ 
pany the Court on a devotional journey to Pandharpur. Hero, on 
the night of 14th July 1815, he was induced to go and pray at the 
temple, and on returning fell into an ambush that had been laid 
for him, five men rushing upon him and stabbing him to death on 
the spot. The actual murder is supposed to have been perpetrated 
by some enemies of his from IWoda who were trying to frustrate 
his endeavours at the Court of Pfiua, But there is not the slight¬ 
est doubt that Trimbakji was at the bottom of it, if it was not 
ordered by the Peshw^ himself. The English Resident, Major 
Walker, in conformity with the guarantee given, insisted on the 
surrender of Trimbakji, and though the PeshwA long evaded it, and 
no search was made after the assassins, they were obliged to give 
him up eventually, and he was imprisoned in the isle of Salsette. 

Such was the fate of the only man of this family who was 
of the smallest historical importance. He was, for a Mar- 
hatta, exceptionally honest and truthful ; and this black deed 
hurried on the overthrow of the Pe.shwa’s supremacy, which was 
already rapidly on the decline. Thornton says that the murder 
of Shastil “ was the source and origin of some of the greatest 
political changes which the modern history of India presents to 
notice.” 

Gangddhar served for eleven years as Native Agent in the Eng¬ 
lish Residency at Baroila, and was afterwards raised to the post of 
Mufdlik Diwdn, and seems to have rendered far better services 
to the Gaikwar and received less rewards than any of his contem¬ 
porary nobles. He was granted a sauad of Rs. 00,000 a year with 
the right of Siwdi Ncmufik* besides a grant of three small villages 
sanctioned by the English Government. 'I’he author is justly 
proud of his ancestor, but it is a curious fact that he merely give.s 
a passing notice of his miirder, not so much as mentioning Trira- 
bakji’s name ; nor does ho attempt to throw any light on the 
causes of it, or the intrigues of any of the parties concerned. Tliis 
is a portion of history that needs clearing up, and we opened the 
present work in hopes of gaining new information on the subject; 
but we are obliged to confess ourselves disappointed with it, as it 
has no historical importance whatever, and far from being a family 
history is nothing but a compilation from various Government Re¬ 
cords, Despatches and private letters bearing reference to the 
allowance and pension granted by the GaikwAr to the Shastri’s 
descendants. 

We are also rather surprised at being informed that “ tho 
Government Records of the two presidencies of Bombay and 

* “Sewai Neuiufik is a coutia- Sovereigns to keep up the dignity 
gent allowance such as a P.^lki of a title. (du^Aor.) 

Jilib, &c., always bestowed by Native 
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Bengal, with those of the India Office in London, and the Gaik- 
war’s Daftar, teem with the testimonials of his magnificent services, 
closed only by his untimely death, which has petmtaneydly re¬ 
lieved the Gaikwar from the claims of the Peshw4 to the amount of 
crores of rupees, added milett of territory to the British dominions 
and left his posterity uncared for to a degree that his utmost fears 
could never have conceived.” And a little further on—“ Such was 
the remarkable man whose praises we have sung. Praises which 
wore sung before by a Walker, a Carnac, a Thornton, and such 
other far abler men than we, and which resounded once throughout 
the breadth and length of the British Empire." 

Affixed to the book is a series of appendices numbered from A 
down to V, of various documents all bearing upon th'^’se two points— 
Isi. The British guarantee to the Gaikwar allowances; 'ind. The 
claim to an hereditary pension from the British Government. The 
whole work resembles rather the words of a Vakil trying to prove a 
case before a High Court, than a hi.story. Fathi Singh the (Liikwilr 
immediately issued a sanad to Bhunsankar, Gangadhar’s eldest 
son, confirming him in lii.s father’s rights and office, and applied to 
the English Go\ eminent for their guarantee. The answer was 
conveyed in a letter to Captain Carnac, the Resident in the words— 
“You are authorised to extend the Hon’blc Company’s Bahandari 
“to Bhimsankar Gangadhar in the usual formf The author 
writes a great deal to prove that the words in the usual form mean 
that the grant is hereditary, but we do not agree with the certain 
conclu.sion ho forms on the point. A sanad was granted on tho 
6th June 1819 by Governor Elphiustono to the three sons of Gan¬ 
gadhar to enjoy a pension of Rs. 10,000 a year for one life only. 
This pension was never made hereditary. Some of the Bombay offi¬ 
cials imagined that it was or ought to he hereditary ; and the writer 
inveighs against Government repeatedly for not having made it 
so, and cites as precedents the hereditary pensions granted to the 
heirs of the Duke of Grafton, to the Duke of Wellington, Earl 
Nelson, Sir H. Havelock, the Duke of Marlborough and other digni¬ 
taries. Captain, afterwards Sir James, Carnac took up the Shalitri 
case with great warmth ; Governor Elphiustone thought the Go¬ 
vernment guarantee insufficient to make the allowance hereditary. 
Sir John Malcolm stated that though the family had not the 
written guarantee of the British Government, they were perfectly 
light in their confidence of its being their guaiantee. Lord Clivo 
went fartlu r, and declared that they had the guarantee, that it 
was binding on both the British and Gaikwar’s Governments, and 
was of a hereditary character : Sir Robert Grant sent an ultimatum 
to the Gaikwar Syajl Rao, who had profited by the varying 
opinions of the former Governors, and reduced the allowance 
from 00,000 to 48,000 Rupees to the effect that if the full allow- 
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nnce was not paid, it would be deducted from the tributes of the 
Katiwar and Mahikanta tributes. After this a new sanad was 
granted by the Gaikwar to the Sliastif family in 1840 of Rs. 
00,000 a year with Sewaf Nemnlikaud generation to 

generation ; and this sanad received the British guarantee during 
Carnac’s Government in September of that year. Sir James Car- 
nac tried before retiring to get an hereditary pension granted by 
Government to the Shastrfs, but he did not succeed nor has 
there been at any time any promise from the Britisii Government 
expressed or implied that they were to have one. 

There were now two sanads, one of 1815 and one of 1840. The 
Gaikwar objected to the w’ords“from generation to generation” 
a.s being more than was contemplated by the original sanad; and 
t ])0 Court of Directors though harassed by appeals from the 
Shastrfs . confirmed this objection, and the sanad was resumeil 
in 1845, the life-grant to the Shastrf’s sous being extended for 
another life at a moiety of the amount. This the Sliastrfs wero 
constrained to accept under protest, and though there was consider¬ 
able agitation on the matter subsequently, this was the last 
positive step taken. 

Wc do not attempt to give a judicial decision in the matter, 
but still we cannot refrain from expressing our opinion that tlio 
writer has failed to prove his claim ; and at a period like the present 
when property lield by the Church for ages is rcappropriated by 
the State, and the allowances to members of the Royal Family 
arc not allowed to pass unquestioned, wc cannot reasonably enter¬ 
tain the belief that the descendant of the Louse of Shaslrf 
is likely to obtain a pension from Government, because his grand¬ 
father was murdered by AJarhattas more than half a century ago. 

We arc glad to see natives contributing to Anglo-Indian litera¬ 
ture in any form, and the present book will no doubt be interesting 
to a certain class of readers. But the object with which it is 
written will be sufficient to condemn it in the eyes of many. The 
writer tells us that he is engaged in an autobiography of his great 
ancestor at the prc.sent time ; and wc sincerely hope that it will he 
done with a view of throwing light on the history of that period, 
instead of aiming at procuring a Government allowance for his 
descendants. The style of the opening chapter, a slight resume 
of history, is very grandiloquent; and the writer is too apt to run 
on into very long sentences, sometimes extending over a whole page, 
in which the thread of the narrative is with difficulty retained, 
and the construction occasionally exceedingly hard to understand. 
We can only hope that the forthcoming work will bo free from the 
defects of the present one, and will bring new light to bear on 
the strangely complicated network of Marhatta history. 
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The Rational Practice of Medicine. A Lecture delivered at the 
School of Arts. By L. Salzer, M.D. Jeypore. 


W E feel we have no need of apology in bringing Dr. Salzer’a 
pamphlet to the notice of our readers. Addressed as it 
is to unprofessional readers in language free from technicalities, 
and in an easy readable style, we know no work of its size which 
contains more information on its subject, or which sets forth more 
fairly and fully the main principles of medical treatment. Nor 
is it what is generally understood by a popula/r scientific work, 
for the reasoning is singularly acute and logical. 

The time has gone by for Medicine, as for Theology, when the 
patient was content to accept the Doctor unquestioned as the 
High Priest of Nature, whose act was a mysicry into which 
the uninitiated eyes of the laity were forbidden to pry. 
Now, the public demands of its medical adviser the reason of 
the faith that is in him—no longer blindly trusting to his guid¬ 
ance ; its confidence rests on the evidence of reason alone. No 
indulgences can be purchased now for sins against Nature's laws. 
No miraculous cures are performed by the intervention of the 
Priest of Nature. No assumption of curative power can now pass 
unchallenged—and, indeed, the whole character and duties of 
the “ Doctor ” have changed. 

The tendency of modern thought has changed since the good 
old times when the Doctor performed cures. Scepticism about 
the power of medicine is fashionable. Dr. Salzer shows well how 
such feeling has arisen ; and gives good hopes of a future rich in 
promise for the science of therapeutics, till lately sadly neglected. 

Dr. Salzer starts with showing how the principle “ contraria 
contrariis curantur ” is naturally suggested to the mind by the 
symptoms of the disease itself. Ho then goes on to show that 
though, as an abstract proposition, it is self-evident, yet that our 
knowledge is not sufficient to admit of our applying it in practice. 
In the limited sense in which it has been used as a maxim of 


practice, viz., “that a disease will be cured by a therapeutic 
agent which will produce in a healthy body symptoms direct¬ 
ly contra I y to those of the disease,” it is undoubtedly false. 

“The question as to how far drugs act alike on the healthy and 
the diseased body is ignored, and therefore the proposition is not 
a fair extension of “ contraria contrariis curantur.*’ 


Another point well illustrated by Dr. Salzer is the recognition of 
morbific forces, which must be combated, if at all, by pharmaco¬ 
dynamic forces ; medicinal agents are useless except by arousing, 
stimulating, controlling or diverting forces that are latent in the sys¬ 
tem. The organism might well succumb when it became the battle¬ 
field of opposite and contending forces ; and therefore one should not 
in obedience to the maxim “ contraries are cured by contraries,” 
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nronsc a latent force which may prove wantonly «lestructive to the 
sick man, even if contrary to the supposed morbific one. 

Tills maxim thus used, partially and unfairly, has done much, 
nii.scliief not only by causing practitioners tp rely on therapeutic 
agents of no value, but also by directing enquiry into a false 
direction, and thus hindering the progress of true enquiry. 

We would go farther even than Dr. Salzer and say, that not 
only is the '*contraria contmHia ** principle delusive, but that in 
the present state of medical knowledge, or rather ignorance, all 
principles deduced from theory must be also delusive. It is not 
until a science has past far further on its course than has medicine, 
that it can safely leave the safe path of observation, experiment, 
and deduction. 

We think also that Dr. Salzer has laid too much stress perhaps on 
the importance of the principle “contraria coutrariis" m influencing 
practice in the present day, 'I'here is no need of quotations, though 
many would be forthcoming if needed, to prove that at the present 
day on the t'ontinent, as well as in England, the principle is no 
longer taught or recogu’sed. Its opposite is indeed taught by 
one School of Medicine ; but by far the greater number of the 
Professors of Therapeutics-ignore any principle whatever, and say 
that pure Empiricism is the only guide at present; that long obser¬ 
vation and experiment is neeiled before we can hope to form a theo¬ 
ry of therapeutics. Most own to certain .specifics discovered and 
warranted by experiment and experience; and for the rest treat 
their patients on the expectant or phy.siolr)gica] principle, not 
attempting to cure the disease, but only to condiat symptoms and' 
put the patient in the best condition to enable him to wait for 
jNature's cure. This, with innumerable modification, is the real 
practice and theory of modern practitioners, with the exception of 
the School to which Dr. Salzer belongs. 

It has been the reproach of medicine that it is the only 
science in which no theory is owned,—no law of cure allowed. 
But let us see what a late writer on Political Science says, and 
we shall finrl that it is notoidy in medicine that men have at last 
come to the conclusion that experience is better than theory as a 
guide to practice. 

“ Political maxims are not universally true, that is, not of uni¬ 
versal application. In practical dealings with State affairs, empiri¬ 
cism may almost be said to be safer than science—than any science 
at least which is not profounder than statesmanship in these days 
ever reaches ; that, in a word, in managing or speculating on the 
management of nations as of individuals, an acquaintance with 
the constitutional idiosyncracies of the patient is more essential 
than a theoretic mastery of the sciences of medicine and nutrition.*"' 

And again " lu politics there are few or uo axioms, few or uc 
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abstract and general principles; on no subject is reasoning a 
dido secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter so invariably mis¬ 
chievous and shallow.” 

We have not space to follow Dr. Salzer through the other sub¬ 
jects on which he has’ touclied. Although the present pamphlet 
is mainly negative in character, it is not the less useful, as showing 
the public what they can expect, and reminding the profession 
of the danger of trusting to self-evident propositions as rules of 
practice. We only hope that on some future occasion, as he gives 
118 reason to believe, Dr. Salzer will be able to settle a new and 
efRcient principle on the ruins of the effete one which he has so 
ably exposed. 

Sanitary and Vaccine Reports for the Province of Oudh, 1870. 

T hese reports by the Officiating Sanitary Commissioner of 
the Province of Oudh, Surgeon J. C. Whishaw, contain, in 
short space, a great amount of valuable information reganling the 
progress of sanitary measures in this large and important province, 
contrasting most favourably with the ponderous and expensive 
volumes in which other members of the Sanitary Department 
gratify annually their "cacoethes scribendi." 

Cholera and small-pox, we regret to observe, are still very pre¬ 
valent in the province, the former giving rise, in round numbers, 
to 16,000 deaths, and the latter to 11,000, out of a total of 
200,000 deaths from all causes. These data can, however, only 
bo regarded as approximations to the truth, and great diffi¬ 
culty still exists in arriving at anything approaching reliable 
registration, not only of the causes but of the number of 
deaths. As an instance of the former Dr. Whishaw q\iotes 
from Mr. William’s Census Report of the Province of Oudh 
in which it is stated, that in the cold weather of 18G4f-()5 
an extraordinary number of deaths from cholera was reported 
from some villages ; on investigation these were proved to have 
been all due to small-pox.—“ The choiviciddr, hovjever, had an 
idea that the Deputy Commissioner had a “ shank ” for 
cholera, and he accordingly described cholera as the cause of all 
the deaths that occurred in several villages for several months. 

Surgeon Wliishaw also shows that under the head of cholera 
every death preceded by vomiting and purging is entered. 
Taking these causes of error i .to account and applying them to 
the whole Bengal Presidency, we may well view with suspicion 
tlie elaborate and costly maps of the annual spread of cholera 
planned l»y the Statistical Officer with the Imperial Sanitary 
Commissioner, when we know that every shade of colour thereon 
may be influenced b}' the registering chowkidar’s knowledge of 
the particular “ shauk ” of the Deputy Commissioner ! 
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A great improvement in the health of Lucknow and other sta¬ 
tions is uoticed ; in Luckuow tlie deaths decreased from 5,411 in 
1869 to 4,664 in 1870, a circumstance naturally ascribed by the 
Officiating Sanitary Commissioner to the care taken in conser¬ 
vancy and other sanitary arrangements. 

Owing partly to an improved system of registration commenced 
in the beginmug of the second half of the year, the number of 
deaths nearly doubled those in tlie preceding half year. This 
leads us to believe that tho death-rate, given as 17 per 1000, is 
considerably under the actual amount which is, most probably, 
over 20 per 1,000, or more than double the mortality of the in¬ 
habitants of the British Isles. The cause of this excessive mortal¬ 
ity is almost altogether duo to fevers which gave a death-rate of 
nearly 11 per 1,000 in 1870. Deducting deaths caused by fevers 
from those due to all causes—17 per 1000—we have only 6 per 
1000 which, even allowing a wide margin for errors in registration, 
contrasts most favourably with the mortality of the United King¬ 
dom. Dr. Whisli.aw ascribes these fevers principally to malaria 
emanating from jldls and undrained land, and recommends 
that the former be drained, and the supply of water necessary 
for agricultural purposes be confined to large tanks. 

Looking at the result of the drainage of marshes in various 
parts of England and other countries, whore the inhabitants of 
tracts formerly almost decimated by malarious fevers, now scarcely 
know the disease ; and remembering that the mortality of the 
people of Oudh is more than doubled by fevers, of which by far 
the greater number are undoubtedly due to malaria; it is evident¬ 
ly very desirable that something should be done to limit the 
extent of these enormous marshes, not only in Oudh but through¬ 
out the Bengal Presidency ; but wc fear that should even so great 
an undertaking be entered upon, the date of its completion is 
very far off. In the meantime the people of Oudh and other 
marshy parts of India must share the lot of their forefathers, but 
better off than they, living under tho protection of a paternal 
Government which, to those suffering, promises relief in the shape 
of quinine obtainable at dispensaries throughout the province.* 

From the Vaccine Report we learn that vaccination has made 
but slow progress in Oudh, notwithstanding the good example afford¬ 
ed by some of the leading native gentlemen of the province who had 
themselves and all their families vaccinated. The introduction 
of vaccination into India roust necessarily be a question of time 
which will alone overcome the prejudices of the natives, to quote 
Dr. Whishaw—“it is not surprising that the ignorant Hindlis 
object to it when, even in the civilized countries of Europe, persons 

« See para. 14, Remarks of the para. 33, Officiatiug Sanitary Corn- 
Officiating Chief Commissioner on missiouoPs Report. 
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{ire found who not only deny that it is a benefit, but consider it a 
great evil.” 


Meport of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India, for 1870. Calcutta. 1871. 


T he seventh annual volume of Indian State Medicine—that 
for the past year 1870—has just been published. 

It is much to be regretted that so much delay should, almost 
invariably, occur in the is.sue of this and other kindred reports. If 
the object wa.s simply to place on record, for reference, the sanitary 
history of the year, its appearance, 9 or 10 months after the comple¬ 
tion of the year, would be a matter of little cousenuence. But, if 
piii)lic interest is to be kept up in, and public assistauce is requir¬ 
ed to aid the sanitary efforts of Government, the sooner the annual 
volume appears the better. 

At the time of going to press, only one of the reports of the local 
Sanitary Commissioners for 1870, (writes the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India,) had reached that officer. This delay 
may be due, in part, to the length of the local reports, and the 
question then naturally arises—“ Is it necessary' to make them 
so long”? Brevity, we take it, is as much the soul of a report 
as of a witty anecdote ; and it might be well if some of our annual 
reporters—gifted, or rather shall we say cursed, with the eacoethes 
scribeudi, —were to follow Sydney Smith’s advice and strike out 
every second word! 

The volume under review consists of over 107 pages of letter- 
press from the pen of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, including a few extracts and tables from other 
reports, followed by three appendices ; and the annual returns of 
the European and native armies, and of the jail population of the 
Bengal Presidency, from the pen of Dr. Bryden. 

The Commissioner’s Report is, as usual, divided into four 
sections:—section 1, consisting of 86 pages, being devoted to Eu¬ 
ropean troops; section 2, extending over only 5^ pages, being given 
to native troops; section 3, comprising 6^ pages, to the jail, and 
the remainder to the general population. 

The ratio of daily sick throughout the whole army was higher 
than in any one year since 1862. Out of every 1,000 men there 
were 63 8 daily in hospital. But Jive-sixths of the European 
troops were in the plains, only one-sixth being in the hills. 
We read that 731 European soldiers—the best part of an entire 
regiment—died in the Bengal Presidency in 1870, giving a ratio 
of something over 2 per cent. But, we are told that, as compared 
with former yeans, this proportion is not high. During the past 
decade the minimum mortality has been (in 1866) about 2, and the 
maximum (in 1868) a little more than 4, per cent. In the sixth 
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portion of the army stationed in the hills, the death-rate was 
sliglitly over 1 per cent. 

Thus, from the evidence of the Government record, we see that 
a large portion of the European army is annually immolated upon 
the plains of India, whilst her mouucain ranges remain in some 
cases unexplored, and in others unoccupied ! Humanity and 
finance to the rescue! It is well known to experienced Indian physi¬ 
cians that, although the hilis do not deserve the reputation they 
once had, inasmuch as they fail to aid in the eradication of organic 
disease, yet thejL are valuable in maintaining health. To em¬ 
ploy the hilis therefore as cantonments should be the rule * 
to use them as invalid depots, the exception. Wo are en¬ 
couraged in this view by the fact, as recorded in the volume before 
us, that, as regards sickness and mortality, Dagahai, the best of 
our hill stations, shews for 1870, a smaller ratio than any Eng¬ 
lish station. After so much evidence has been accumulated in 
favour of the Himalayan ranges as possessing suitable sites for mili¬ 
tary stations, why are they not more explored and utilized as 
such 1 What has been already done in this direction is very limited ; 
and we venture to say that, in many cases, it has not been well 
done. Look at Lohaghat in Kutn^ou, for example. A pretty little 
spot, between 5,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea level, easily ap¬ 
proached from the plains by Birm Deo, a good road only being 
required. Lohaghat has been abandoned after an imperfect 
trial. A company (of the Rifle Brigade we believe) was quar¬ 
tered there a few years ago for one season only. If we remember 
right, the effects of a cold seaso'n were not tried. Inaccessible it 
undoubtedly was (one of the objections to it raised) from the 
plains vid Naini-Tal (the road that was taken), the distance being 
80 miles! But vid Birm Deo this would be reduced to less than 30. 

It is worthy of note that European and native troops suffer 
more from fever than from any other disease. We should like to 
feel that the result, as regards the diminution of fever and other 
malarious disorders, of double-storied barracks which were built with 

* Bmikhet, averaging some 6,000 less prove a useful site for a 
feet above the sea level, about 20 cantonment. 

miles to the north-west of Alraora, The Cherat hill, 30 miles from Pe- 
has been added to the list of hill can- sh^war, about 4,400 feet above the 
tonmeuts during the year. Excellent sea level, has as heretofore proved a 
results are exjiected. Panchiunri, in valuable sanitarium for the troops at 
the Ceutral Provinces, some 3,500 that cantonment. Whilst the mortal- 
feet above the sea level, has been oc- ity was 25 per cent at Peshdwar, it 
cupied by troops during the early was only from 5 to 6 per cent at 
part of the year ; but, there beiug no Chenat, and this amongst weakly 
better shelter than tents when the men who had been sent up ou account 
raiuy season set in, the men were of sickness, 
then sent down. This hill will doubt- 
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a view to protect tbe troops from malarious influences had been fa¬ 
vourable. The troops ought to have suffered less since these lordly 
structures were erected ; whereas, says the record, they have suffered 
in 1870 more than in any year since 1858. It would thus seem that 
BO far, U jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle* ! We find that of the 
deaths from fever 62 were due to typhoid fever. There can be 
now no question that this disease, though met with less frequently 
than in European countries, is much more common in India than 
was formerly supposed. Venereal disease, as usual, occupies a 
prominent position amongst the causes of sickness. It stands 
next to fever. It has prevailed in much the same proportion 
as in previous years. This is very lamentable ; although the 
Commissioner adds that the result of preventive mcosures during 
the past six years shews a marked improvement on the previous 
six years. The improvement, he thinks, would be much greater if 
the rules were administered with more care, and in this we agree 
with him. We believe that, in some stations, the police are 
shamefully inefficient; and, instead of punishing the prostitute 
who shirks registration, we would visit with the utmost rigour 
of the law the policeman who connives at the evasion. Did space 
permit, we could record several instances of police inefficiency. 
We cannot, however, refrain from mentioning one. At Darjiling, 
until quite recently, only two women representing the prostitution 
of the place (!) were registered, and of course periodically 
examined. Whilst they were provided with a clean bill of health, 
venereal disease was rife in the European Depdt. Whence did 
it come ? From unregistered prostitutes, of course. The worst, 
however, is yet to be told. Because the Lock-Hospital was so 
seldom occupied, the order went forth to close it, and to stop 
all further examination I The object of the Contagious Diseases 
Act seems to be misunderstood by the Civil Authorities of D^lr- 
jiling, with whom the order originated. 

It is satisfactory to know that the returns from Bengal do not 
compare unfavourably with those of stations in the United Kingdom 
which are under the Contagious Diseases Act. 

The point seems to be clearly established from the records of the 
year, that the sickness and mortality are greatest in those regiments 
which are in their first year of residence ; and nearly one-third of 
all the invaliding of the past six years has been amongst men of less 


* It seems romai'kable that more 
trouble has uot beeu taken to ascer¬ 
tain exactly the preventive effect of 
double stories ; but Dr. Cuuuinghiim 
states somewhat cumplainiiigly that 
the returns intended to throw light 


upon the subject have not been 
generally kept. He adds that a new 
form has been devised from which 
full information ought iu time to be 
obtained. So, indeed, it ought. 
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than three years ** service. Bearing in mind, therefore, that the 
greatest sickness and mortality occurs in new regiments, the point 
that those regiments should consist of good material cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. Extremes of age suffer most from climatic 
influences ; very young men consequen^^ly should not be sent to a tro¬ 
pical climate. During the past six years, we learn from Dr. Bryden's 
tables appended to Dr. Cunningham’s report, that 1,307 European 
soldiers have died, and 1,89." have been invalided—all under 24 years 
of age. The measures recently adopted to prevent very young lads 
from coming to India should have been enforced many years ago. 
The rate of invaliding has been high—52’50 per 1,000. The loss 
to the State from this cause has, it appears, been steadily increasing 
annually for some years past; but this is owing to a very large 
number of men being sent home for change of climate. The loss is 
thus, to some extent, only temporaryl* as many of the men return. 
As Dr. Cunningham observes, it would be important to know the 
ultimate end both of those invalided for discharge and of those sent 
home for change of climate. Where constitutional SyphilisJ has 
been the cause, a poison, in the case of marriage, is circulated through 
the country intensifying the virulence of that which is already the 
bane of Great Britain and Ireland. The total los.s, by invaliding 
and death, during 1870 was 74 40 per 1,000. This is very high ; 
but a very large number of men are sent home annually owing 
to the hills being held in such ill-repute. As Dr. Cunningh:iiii 
says, it would be well if the climate of the hills were more tried 
in the cold weather.§ A very striking fact is noticed in tlio 
Report. viz.y that the great mass of the sickness of tlic year lias 
been duo to a very few diseases which are eminently of a pre- 
veutible nature. Amongst these, fever and venereal stand pro¬ 
minently forward, and cholera is not included m the list. Com¬ 
paring the sickness of the three presidencies, tlie number of men 


* Out of 10,000 men sent home as 
unfit for service in this country dur¬ 
ing the six yeara ending iu 1870, over 
3,000 had been less than three ye.nrs in 
India. This is a strong argument in 
favour of locating young regiuieuis on 
first arrival iu India, in the hills. 

t It is clearly established by Dr. 
Brydea’s tables that, although the 
general invaliding h.as much increa.scd 
during the past few years, the num¬ 
ber actually discharged has consider¬ 
ably diminished. 

J No man should be ditcharged for 
constitutional Syphilis if there be 
the remotest chance of his being cured 
in an English hospital,—as at Netley. 
The iioisou should, if possible, be era¬ 


dicated frt»m hi.s sy.'.tem before turn¬ 
ing liim loose upon society. 

§ It appeals that in between \ and 
h of the number of men who had 
been sent up to the hills during the 
year, on account of sickness, the 
change failed to pioduce the desired 
eflect. Had these men remained 
during the cold weather, a ditfereiit 
result might have been obtained. 
The experiment of establishing work¬ 
ing parties iu the hills has been etni- 
neiilly succe-ssful. But it would have 
been even more so had the hills been 
occupied during the cold inoiiths. 
Had this been done, the de.'«th-rate 
would not have been more than 74 
per cent. 
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coustantly sick in Bftngal has been 671 per 1,000, in Madras 62 0, 
and in Bombay 5D'8. The mortality has likewise been greatest in 
Bengal, the average death-rate for the preceding ten years being 
29’98 per 1,000 against 2146 in Bombay, and 20 27 in Madras. 
The higher death-rate in Bengal is due to cholera, fever, and heat- 
apoplexy. 

It is gratifying to learn that the death rate amongst women 
and children has been—especially amongst the former—con¬ 
siderably nuder the average of the last ten years. 

The average annual death-rate amongst ofBcers, taking 
those of Her Majesty’s British and Indian Army together, 
has been during the past ten years 17‘52 per 1,000. Amongst 
officers. Her Majesty’s British Army and Her Majesty',? Indian Army 
separately, the average has been, for the same period, 16 84 for the 
former, and 18 20 for the latter. The year has been marked by a 
singular absence of cholera, amongst the troop.s, European and 
native, and generally in prisons ; within a small area, in the eastern 
districts of the N.W. Provinces and adjoining portions of Oudh, 
the general population had suffered considerably, This disease is 
now receiving, we are told, an iiuiisual amount of attention on account 
of the measures taken to institute a special enquiry into its nature 
and history, &c. Special medical officers have been deputed to 
investigate the truth of Pettenkofer's theory ; the registers of 
sub-soil water, commenced in 1869, have been continued in 1870, 
and the labours of Dr. Douglas Cunningham and Dr. Lewis have 
received favourable notice. But they have as yet thrown no light 
upon the disease. A map intended to illustrate the annual report 
of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Governineut of India,” 
is affixed to the report under notice. On it are represented the 
five different areas over which the troops in the plains have l)een 
distributed. The sixth area., corresponding to the hill stations, 
does not appear in detail. The map is still incomplete, inasmuch 
as all Imlia is not included, and it is somewhat defective in 
clearness. We read that a new plan of m.ap for illustrating cholera 
is now under consitleration. The map suggested by Dr. Goodeve in 
1868, approved by the Secretary of State for India, and prescribed 
by the Government, has been found impracticable, as being too 
complicated. 

We venture to think tliat not only a cholera but a general 
disease map is much required for India. A map might be prepar¬ 
ed annually, shewing the localities where tropical diseases have 
been more especially rife during the preceding year. Such a 
series, at the end of several years, would be in itself very instruc¬ 
tive, and from the whole a single large map generalizing the 
subject might be constructed. 

In order to test the effect of sanitary measures in checking 
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cholera ivitbia its endemic limits, steps have been taken to have 
a careful topographical survey made by a skilled Engineer in the 
neighbourhood of a particular jail, to be followed by a thorough 
system of drainage around it. Meetapur (Patna) jail has been 
selected. We would suggest that, in addition to good drainage, 
the number of inmates in the jail should bo largely reduced. 
Overcrowding is a more prolific source of disease than it receives 
credit for. 

We learn that the subject of the best means of obtaining a really 
complete and scientific account of the meteorology of India, to 
be studied in connection with the distriV)Ution of disease over the 
whole continent of India, is now under the consideration of Go¬ 
vernment. It is to be feared that at present, many of our mete¬ 
orological records are very far from trustworthy. 

The death-rate, in the Regular Native army, has been about 
T9 per cent., a ratio somewhat above the average of the pre¬ 
vious nine years. The mortality has been duo chiefly to 
fever and chest (respiratory) affections. Move than hoXf pi6 
deaths have been due to these causes, 4*93 representing 
fevers, and T23 being chest-affections, in a total of 1()'85. Ihe 
mortality has been greatest in the Panjdb, where two-thirds of the 
whole was due to fever and lung diseases. It has been lowest 
in Hazara, Kachar and Silhet, Cawnpur, Almora, Ambala, 
Dinapur and Gorakhpur. The .average death-rate in the Panjab 
was about 2 per cent. (In Miaumir it w.as more than 5 !) No 
part of tliis was due to cholera. The lowest death-rate "15 was 

in Hazara. . ^ 

Amongst Irregular Native troops, those quartered in Central 
India suffered least. Excepting Deoli, where it was b, the 
admission-rate never exceeiled 4 per cent. In the Punjab 
Frontier Irregular Force, the admission-rate averaged 6 j)er 
cent; at Mardan and Rajanpiir, it was 101 Throughout the 
entire Native Army, the Panjab Irregular iorce has suffered 
most. 

Nearly 60,000 prisoners have been daily in confinement 
throughout the Bengal Presidency in 1870—a number much 
above any year since 1858. The sickness appears to have been 
much less than in former years, excepting 1868, when the admis¬ 
sion-rate was only 2’1 per cent. In the other 10 years it varied 
from 3 to 5 per cent. The death-rate in 1870 has been 
under the average of the preceding 11 years, in some of winch 
it rose to 10 per cent. It has been less favourable than in 1808 
when it fell to 3 per cent. The causes of sickness were, as usual, 
feve.'s and bowel complaints. In a total of 982 4 admissions per 
1,000, 468.3 were due to fever, 99 8 to dysentery, 
diairhcea. Of the total mortality—41 92 per 1,000; lb b7 was 
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due to dyseotery and diarrhcea ; 5‘91 to fever; and 4'79 to res- 
piratorv affections; 3*17 were due to atrophy and anoemia; 1*77 
to phthisis pulmonalis; and 3*52 to cholera. Thus we see that 
though fever is a cosHnon cause of sickness amongst prisoners, it is 
less fatal than bowel complain ta Where, however, the fever is of 
a virulent type, a different result is seen. « 

In comparing the admission and death-rate amongst the three 
classes—European troops. Native troops, and prisoners—we see & 
very striking result; and yet it is exactly what might be expected. 
Although the admission-rate amongst prisoners is less than that 
in the other classes, the death-rate is higher. The admission-rate, 
in European troops, being 1731*9 and in Native troops 1492 3 per 
1,000, the death-rate in the former was 21*90, and in the latter 
15 89 per 1,000. In jails, with an admission-rate of 982*4, the 
death-rate has been 41*92, or more than double the mortality 
amongst soldiers either European or Native.* 

The admission-rate was greatest during the year, in the jails 
in Bengal Proper and Assam, those in the Central Provinces 
(excluding Sagar and Jabalpur) and in the jails in the Panjab; 
whilst the death-rate reach it^ maximum in the jails in Kohilkhand 
and Mirat. 

The excessive sickness in the Labor Female Jail is very striking. 
During the last seven years the death-rate amongst the female pri¬ 
soners, has been nearly 8 per cent G''he mortality amongst young 
children is also excessive in this jail. More than 62 per cent of 
them died during the year. It is said that a woman seldom 
retains her milk beyond the first month of her residence in 
prison. Urgent enquiry seems to be called for here. 

In Section IV., the general population is considered ; commencing 
—-in the absence of the reports of *iocal Sanitary Commissioners, 
one only of which had reached Dr. Cunningham in September 
1871—with the results of mortuary registration. The uncertainty 
of these results is quite realised by the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India. Although the simplest forms have 
been adopted, and the fewest possible number of diseases have been 
specified, so as to make the subject as little confusing as may be, 
innumerable errors creep into the Mortuary Register which thus 
becomes a most untrustworthy record. As Dr. Cunningham justly 
says, registration in England is a comparatively easy matter, where 
as a rule each case of sickness has fallen under the observation of 
a medical practitioner; whereas here, in India, in many districts 
there "are hundreds of thousands of people of whom not one is 
capable of stating the cause of death with any accuracy. * * The 

* The correct comparison would be little to be depended upon, that the 
with the general population ; but, comparison cannot be made, 
the retur ns under this head are so 
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people, with rare exceptions, * * die without ever having been 
seen by a medical attendant who could diagnose their diseases.’* We 
have always thought that the Police are a bad medium through 
which to obtain mortuary statistics; more satisfactory results would, 
we venture to think, be obtained through the Civil Authoritities 
from the head men of villager 

As to the'best means of diffusing vaccination, Dr. Cunningham 
recognizes the value of concentration, as originated by Dr. Pearson. 
When the people see a particular district (that has been vacci¬ 
nated) free from small-pox, whilst surrounding villages (not so 
protected). are succumbing to its ravages, the value of the pro¬ 
phylactic will be brought home to them. Dr. Cunningham thinks 
that vaccination will thus come to be recognised and solicited as 
a favour; this we very much doubt. The “ circle ” system of vacci¬ 
nation may do much wherever it be introduced; but, until the 
quondam inoculators for small-pox turn vaccinators, the crust only 
of the population will be touched ; they alone can reach the core. 
Inoculation for small-pox has been made penal in several districts 
with highly satisfactory results. Inoculators have applied to the 
Civil Surgeon for vaccine lymph which they have used in the 
same way as the virus of small-pox; and it only remains to 
encourage this system for a few years longer when we may safely 
leave it to work its own way. Once let the operator feel that he 
is no loser by the change, and the people that they are as well pro¬ 
tected, there need be no fear for the result. But it must never be 
lost sight of, that it is through the people themselves that this result 
must be effected. We should be less anxious to secure large returns 
of persons vaccinated by our own vaccinators than to chronicle half 
the number operated upon by quondam inoculators for sniall-pox. 
Amongst other matters of general interest referred to in the State 
volume, are the regulation of the transit by rail of persons 
suffering from small-pox and other contagious diseases, (now under 
consideration,) and the better supply of drinking-water for emi¬ 
grants from Calcutta; but upon these points we have no detailed 
information. Both are subjects of great Importance; and we 
trust that, in the next volume, the regulations made by Govern¬ 
ment will be recorded. 

Dr. Cunningham, in noticing the marked improvement of the 
health of the town of Calcutta during 1870, is doubtful whether 
it simply represents the healthy character of the year, or whether 
we may recognize the post hoc, ergo, &c. The general opinion 
seems to be in favour of the latter view. If it be correct, force is 
given to the theory of the cholera poison existing in water, and 
of its l^ing a medium for the propagation of other diseases. 

With regard to the discoloration of the water of the lake at Naini- 
Tal, it is satisfactory to know that the Infvumia, to the presence 
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of which it was due, affect clean water in preference to that con- 
‘ taminated hy sewage. Their presence, therefore, not only in the 
Naini-Tal lakes but in other lakes in Kum^on, is a guarantee for 
their cleanliness. 

Of the appendices which are attached to Dr. Cunningham’s Re¬ 
port, Appendix A. is a genera! review of the annual reports of the 
local Sanitary Commissioners for 1869. Appendix B. represents 
a report on cholera by Dr. Douglas Cunningham, Assistant Sur¬ 
geon, H. M’s Indian Army, who is attached to the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India. This is a very valu¬ 
able report, as showing what has been done so far in India, to 
test the truth of Pettenkofer’s, or the germ, theory respecting 
cholera. The report is profusely illustrated ; but, although the 
microscope has revealed an almost innumerable variety of forms, 
no single one has been detected as characteristic of cholera. Fur¬ 
ther investigations are being made, and it is satisfactory to 
know that such zealous workers as Drs. D. Cunningham and 
Lewis (his coadjutor in the enquiry) are in the field. 

Appendix C is a report (from the pen of Dr. Bryden) on the 
influence of age and length of, service in affecting the mortality 
and invaliding of the European Army of the Bengal Presidency, 
the gist of which we have already given ; and the volume con¬ 
cludes with the annual returns of the European and Native 
armies and of the jail population of the Bengal Presidency for 
the year, also from the same accomplished author’s pen. 

We cannot conclude this notice wdthout recording our testi¬ 
mony in favour of the energy and zeal which are di.splayed by 
tile Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India in the 
performance of his annual task ; although we are of opinion that 
th is record of Indian State Medicine should be compiled in the 
office of the head of the Indian Medical Department, the mate¬ 
rials being furnished by his deputies. 


A Brief History of Bengal Commerce, from the year 1814 to 
1870; with a short sketch of Indian Finance. By Kissea 
Mohun- Mullick. Calcutta. 1871. 


T his pamphlet is by a veteran in the Calcutta commercial 
world, who speaks of that which he has seen and known. 
We believe that there is no man in Calcutta better qualified to 
speak on the commercial history of the province and its great 
port, than BAhfi Kissen Mohun Mullick; and his pamphlet is 
valuable both from a commercial and from an historical point of 
view. He traces well and clearly the progress of trade in Bengal, 
and especially of the trade with Europe, since the abolition of the 
Company’s monopoly in 1813., He delineates very carefully the 
various phases both of the export and of the import trade 
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showing especially how they have been affected at various times, 
e.g'., by the Civil War in America, by the opening of telegraphic 
•communication, by the opening of the Suez Canal route. The 
Babd speaks in the most hopeful way of the condition and 
prospects of the Indian tea trade; about*many other branches 
of the export trade of the province he is equally sanguine, 
and we have no doubt that his thoughts and suggestions will be 
read with interest by commercial men throughout Bengal. The 
present state of the import trade, however, seems generally to be 
anything but satisfactory. For the unhealthy state of the import 
trade in British plain and colored goods, the BabA offers the 
following reasons—most of which affect more or less all classes 
of imports :— 

l»i.—The facility of communication by the wire between Europe 
and India. 

2«d.—The time-bargains influenced thereby, and tlie same multiplied 
for the sake of mere insignificant margins. 

Srd.—The consequent I’opeated fluctnations. 

iih .—^The opening of the Suez Canal, by which route Calcutta is 
brought nearer to England in respect to the transmission of goods by 
one-third of the time occupied by vessels corning round the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

5</t.—All estimates and calculations therefore set at naught. 

6<7i.—The difficulty, if not impossibility, of the fulfilment of contracts 
on the landing of goods sold for arrival. 

1th .—The distrust prevailing among .sellers, which <Iissuadea them 
from freely delivering goods to the purcha.sors upon credit. 

^th .—The impossibility of realising goods for cash payments under 
reasonable discounts. 

9iA.—Tlie absence of an adequate capital among dealers to enablo 
them to make their payments with promptitude. 

lOfA.—Hence the trade depending alone upon credits of purchasers, 
whose position and sterling worth are unknown to the sellers. 

Wth .—^The purchasers again depending in their turn upon their 
customers on the spot and abroad for enabling them to meet their 
liabilities. 

Of the Bdbd’s remarks on Indian Finance, the most important 
are directed to show that the Government can remedy the 
fluctuations of the opium revenue, by largely increasing the 
cultivation. Indian opium will thus be enabled to compete with 
the Chinese home-grown drug, not only (as it does at present) 
in quality, but also in price. In this way, the Chinese cultivation 
of opium will be arrested ; and though each maund will then 
^ell at a considerably lower figure, the Indian revenue will be 
more than recouped by the larger quantities exported. 
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A[0<m/pmdiwm of the Law on Mortgageo, as contained in the 
compilation of Mr. Macphereon ; with the neeeeeary amend* 
menta conaequent on the paaaing of Acta VIII and IX of 
1871. Calcutta. 1871. 


T his Uttle compilation, based on the larger work of Mr. Mac- 
pherson, has been prepared by B&bii Nil Chandra Baherjea 
of Chinsurah, for the use of students studying for the Senior 
Fleadership and the University Law Examinations. It seems well 
suited for this purpose, as it is in a concise form, and the illus¬ 
trations have been condensed and simplified. 


The Indian Limitation Act {Act IX. of 1871,) with Notea. 
Edited by Rajendro Missry, Vakeel, High Couil. Thacker, 
Spink and Co. Calcutta. 1871. 

T his edition of Act IX. of 1871 is one which reflects great 
credit both on the able editor and on the publishers. The 
notes are particularly full and clear, and display a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the existing state of the law. A very large number of cases 
are cited ; and the index is an excellent one. The printing is such 
as we expect from the high reputation of the City Press, and 
as the price of the treatise is only two rupees, we have no doubt 
that it will meet with a large sale. 


We are promised articles on (1) Professor Cowell’s Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1871 ; (2) Mr. Bruce’s Report on the Dera Ghdzi 
Khdn District —which must l)e our apology for omitting all notice 
of those valuable works in this place. We can offer the same 
valid excuse for our brief notice of Mr. Westland’s admirable Re~ 
port on the Jessore District. In addition to the works which we 
have reviewed in these Critical Notices, we have to acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of many important reports, &c., from the 
various Governments and Departments of India; and of a few pam¬ 
phlets of no public interest. 
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Abt. I.—the territorial aristocracy of 

BENGAL. 


• No. I.—The Bardwa'm Ra'j. 

I N the series of which the present paper is the first number, we 
propose to narrate, with the utmost care and in some detail, 
the territorial and genealogical history of the noblemen and 

S entlemen of a vast province—the titled and untitled zamlu- 
£rs of Bengal. Whilst we propose to give (as far as we are 
able) those particulars of the family and history of the present 
incumbents of the titles or estates, which are usually given in 
" Peerages,” County Histories,” &c., in England, we aim wish 
to do more than this. In the first place, in narrating the genea¬ 
logical history of each family, we shall end^vour to make it illua- 
trate the general political and social history of the country. That 
this is quite possible, in the dearth of authentic published records 
and other materials for local history, has been abundantly proved 
by the highly interesting and most valuable labours of Dr. W. W. 
Hunter in Birbhfim. In the second place, in narrating the teni- 
tori^ history and in describing the territorial possessions of each 
familjr, we hope to present our readers with a topographical and 
statistical account of the estates in question. The scientific value 
and interest of such information where it is authentic—and to 
this end our utmost efforts will tend—must be allowed by all; 
and at present, even where it is at all attainable, it is only to be 
found by ransacking dingy record-rooms, and by laborioos enquiries 
which in many cases must occupy a long time. 

Mr. J. Z. Holwell in his account of Bengal, as it was dar¬ 
ing the later Muhammadan times, thus describes Bardwdn or 
Burdumanna as he calls it—North-west Fort William and 

T 






ftod a half difiant of Bajah 

axtendiog tweiva day^ tiav^^tha. atipu- 
tma lands, thirty*two lacs^MC its 

nr^ae from eighty lacs khrore. * ^This is 

of the* three districts ceded ia,^perpetuity to the 
Ooiopa&T by the treaty with Oossim All Kbaa in the year 1760/' 
IliV Bolwell adds " Burdumaun is high and better peopled and 
iiNStter soHivated than any part of the three province^.blessings 
^t caused it every year more particularly to become a prey to 
the Mahrattahs, as before recited/^ ^ 

Bir Bernard Burke, in his Peerage awf Baronetage for 1871, 
|dve8 a brief account of the Baldwin Bij under the heading 
BriMik evt^geote enjoying Utlea of FoTvign ffobiliiy. This classi* 
Boation is obviously wrong; the titled zamindirs of Bengal are 
no tnove foreign noblemen than the Scotch or Irish peers or the 
leister baronets. It was, however, difiBcult for Sir Bernard Burke 
to decide under what other category to place them. The follow¬ 
ing it ^eiiccount to which we refer:— 

■ ^ BABDWAN.* 

' llshtib Ohfind Mah&rdj Adhirdj Bah&dui* of Bardw&n, Bengal, 
orit^Uy of Kotli in Labor; b. November 17, 1820 ,«. to the title and 
after the death of his father the Mohfii^j Adhir&j Tej Ch&id Bahi- 
dOTi 16th. August 1832, m. first, 18 February 1829, Nayan Kumdri 
iktUf of Piati Lii, originally of Sirhind in Pattiila. She was b. >10th 
Ufandi 1822; d. 24th June 1840; and had issue.— 
lHisnde(Mah4rig^uin4ri of Bardwin, £ 17th June 1840; m 20th 
tt'arch 1847, L414 6opin4th Mehr4 (son of L414 Gangdrfim Mehrfi of 
l^akoa), b. 6thDooem<)er 1829 , d 10th July 1853. 

Ha m. seoonlily, 24th June 1844, N4rmn Dei, now Ndrdin Kumiri 
Adhirani of Bardwdn, dent, of L4i4 K.ed4m4th, of Bharaiob^ 
5th Jane 1838, and has issue:— 

4A(|t5b Hahtdb Bahidur Mabdr^ Kiimir of Bardwdn, son 

by adoption, b. 8tb August 1860. 

ancient (Hindfistini) shield, ppr, betweem in chief 
in two swords in saltite, points downward dso ppr. 
iw^grey horse’s head oonp^, around the neck a riband 
Ipxerefnim an escutcheon of the last charged with a 

ito, iuatitiam cofito.« 

ib MsnsU ^Bdjoiri)^ Daralbahar (Dilkhusha), 
haasl^), SardWIn; (jhinenrsb; Bfc- 

Batlk *«md 'Wbodlands, Dd^Bing; sAd theHetreat, 




The Batchdn RA}, 

The tgiee^ef the Bardwia fhmily thus runSr*** 
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Aha BAi, 

Bibom 
Qhanasyim Bii, 
Krishoarim 
Biji Jagat lUm Bii, 
Biji Rirtti Chandra Bii, 
Mitra Seu fUi, 
MlOiir&jiOhitraSeQB&i, 


Mahfo^yi Trailokya CheAdia 
Bai, 

MahlEx&jl Birij BfiA 
Mah&nl^i Tej Chandra Bahi- 
duf, 

Hahirfiji BmUp Chandta 
Bah&ddr, 

Mahiiiji Mahtib Chandra 
Bahadur. 

Aba Rii, by caste a Kapur Ksbatriya> was the founder of thi Bard« 
win family. He migrated to Bengal ftom the Panj&b, and setM 
in Bardwin. In the year 1068 of the Muhammadan era» he was ap*' ^ 
pointed Chaudhrl and Kotwil of Pek-abe B&g&n, Ac., in the tOwa ' 
of Bardwin} under the Fauzd&r of Chakla Bardwin. fits son BSiiivt 
Bii} who owned Pargani Bardwin and three other mahah^ 
was succeeded by his son Ghanasyim Bit On the death of 6ha- 
nasyim Bii, his son Eiishnaiim Rii having succeeded to t^d 
samlndiris, acquired new estateS} and was honoured with a farmiu 
from the Emperor Alamgir It was in his timO} and in the year 
3107 of the Hijrah and A.D. 1696 that one of his feudatorieS} 
Subhi Singh, the tilukdir of Jetwi and Bard A in the ^Strict of 
Bardwin, being dissatisfied with his administration, raised the stand¬ 
ard of rebellion for the avowed purpose of overturning the RiH.' 
Rahim Khin, an Afgbin chief, cO'-opcrated with him in the expedi¬ 
tion. In astand'Upfigbt, they slew the Mahiriji and captured aM' 
the members of bis family except his son Jagat Bii; whO escaped 
and proceeded to Dhiki and urged the Governor to espouse ms* 
cause and assist him in expelling the rebels. The Governor de¬ 
puted BdrAIi, theFauzdir of Jessor, and a Tinhcusdriot mililaiy 
commandant of 3,000 hoise. The Fauzdir, however, believine witb 
FalstafF that discretion was the better pait of valour, marched frdm 
Jessor, but inst^ of fttlfilling bis baission shut himself up in the 
fort of HugU and invoked the aid of the Governor of the nekh- 
bonring Dutch settlement of Ohiusurah. The insurgents embmd- 
ened ^ the pusillanimoua proceedings of the Fauzdir, ndd ste^e 
to Hugh, and acquired pOMession of that city without resistauceh 
They were, however, in their turn, attacked by the Governor of Chilli 
surah, and compelled to abandon Hugli. Amongst the 
bers of the familv of the llahiri^ captured by the refaih hhi 
beautiful virgin daughter, whom Subha Singh endeavoured, to saoffr 
ike to his p^oA He at fitst Battored anil eajokd her; but hk 
proposals being indignantly refused, he eotered her room or raffai# 
prii^, and proceeded to ofibr her videnoe. The Bij>^aml«h 
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The wretch Subh& Singh died a victim to his lawless lust Animat' 
ed an heroic sense of honour, the R&j-Kum&ri felt she had 
been polluted by his touch, and plunged, Lucretia-like, the dagger 
into her own breast. , 

. It may be here mentioned that in the rebellion of Sobhd Singh 
originate the formation of the towns of Calcutta, Ohandemagar, and 
Chinsoiah. The JSoglish at Sut&nati, the French at Chanderoagar, 
and ^e Dutch at Chiosurah being intimidated by the outrages of the 
rebels, applied to the Naw6b Nfizim of Murshiddb&d to be allowed 
to put their factories into a state of defence. The Naw&b granted 
their application and they accordingly fortified their settlements, 
Jagat B&m B&i succeeded his father Kriehnaram Bii He 
also made additions to the family estates, and was honoured with a 
iarmdn by the Elmperor Alamgir. He was slain by a traitor at about 
the termination of the year 1108. He left two sons—Kfrtti Chandra 
Bdi and Mitra Sen RiL The elder brother, Kirtti Chandra, inherited 
the ancestral zamindiris; and acquired parganas Chatuyan, Bhur- 
shut, Bardi, and Manobarsh&hi, and was honoured by a farm^n 
by the above-mentioned Emperor. Kirtti Chandra was a bold and 
adventurous spirit. He fought with the r&j&s of Cbandrakoni and 
Baradi near Gh&tal, and dispossessed them of their ^tty kingdoms. 
He ^80 seized and took possession of the estates of the of Bal- 
ghaid, situated near the celebrated shrine of Tarakesvar. These 
estates were consolidated into the Bardw^n r&j. Kirtti Chandra 
then proceeded to Murshiddbdd, and got his name registered 
as proprietor of the new properties. But the boldest achievement 
of Kirtti Chandra was his attacking and defeating Badyajama, 
the nowerful B^jd of Bishnupur and the chief of the abonginal 
B&ffdis of Bengal He was, however, afterwards reconcile to 
Badyajama *, and co-operated with him in assisting the Nawib to 
repel the Marhattds who had encamped in Kdtwa after plunder¬ 
ing the Western districts. Kirtti Chandra died in the year 1146 
was succeeded by his son Chitra Sen R4t, who added the 
parganas Mandalghit, A^ and Chandrakon4 to the paternal 
est^es, and in 1138 was invested with the title of r4ji by the 
Bmperpr Muhammad 8h4hjah4n.* He died in the year 1151 A.H. 
without issue, and was succeeded in the rij by his cousin (patcsnal 
nnde'e son) IVailokya Chandra B4i. 

In 1167 Trailokya Chandra B4i was honoured by the Emperor 
Ahmad Sh4h with a farmdn recegnising and confirming 1^ rights 
the rfy. In 1178 he was inveeUm with the titles ef Mah^ 
|>hir$ Bahhdur nnd PanyhasdK or commander of five thou- 
Wd nnvitlry, by the Emperor Sh4h Alam. 

AlamglEr 11. in 1769 A*V* 


* "iEhe WPpetrewiperor set up by 
(Ib4n*t|d*w% after the assassination of 
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The Mahit4j&, like fais immediate piedecessora, exercised almost 
absolute sway witbiu the limits of his territories, as the following 
foot will shew. In 1755 A.D., an Englishman, having to receive 
money from one Gomashta Rimjiban £ab)r5j, complained to ^e 
authorities of the English Settlement at Hugli, and invoked their 
intmrferenoe for the recovery of his dues Thereupon the authorities 
put peons upon the Eijbari, believing the Gomashta to be conc^ed 
there. The Mahiiija feeling this indignity, revenged himself 
by putting chowkees upon all the Company's factories within his 
district; and thus stopped their business. Upon the representation 
of the English authorities, the l^aw&b directed the Mahfrfji to 
withdraw the chowkees and allow the English to resume their 
business. 

We find from the proceedings of the Council, dated 24tli 
December 1760. that for the purpose of conciliating the Mahir&jd 
the Hon’ble Company made him the following presents^ 


J. Elephant 

ese 

eea 

Bs. 

2,000 

2. A suit of clothes... 

esa 

s • s 

600 

3. Sirpaich ... 

• se 

ese 

400 



Total Bs. 

3,000 


During the time of the Mabarijd, Bardwfn was plundered bv 
the Marbattas as the following letter from him to the English 
authorities will show :— 

How can 1 relate to you the present deplorable situation of 
this place ? Three months the Marhattis remained here, burning 
plundering and laying waste the whole country ; but now, tbaUK 
God, they are all gone, but the hihabitants are not yet returned. 
The inhabitants have lost almost all they were worth.” 

The raj took some time to recover from the effects of this 
devastation. The calamity was thus pleaded by the Mahyr&j& 
for non-payment of money due from him to the Company. 

" You are well acquainted with the bad situation of this place 
at present, but hope I shall be able to pay you the money in the 
time that 1 agreira. It has been my bad fortune to nave my 
country burned, plundered and destroyed by the Mabrattis^ 
which if the reason that there is now a bidance due to the Com¬ 
pany ; and to reinstate my coontiy again must be attended with 
great difiSculties which give me much uneasiness.'* 

The elasticity of the resoumes of the rij enabled the MahiiAja 
to rcgiw his position. 

In his time there was a Bijbdri at Beallab, about seven miles 
south of Calcutta, The fort of Bqjbaj on the Hugh was also 
his property. 
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He died in 1177» and was succeeded by his son Tej Cfaandfa; 
,wbo, in 1184 B.EL» was invested with the hereditary title of 
Mah4r&j& Dhir4j fiahidur by the Emperor Sb&h Alam. In 1791 
A.D., he was ecmfirmod in the raj and title by the English Govern¬ 
ment. 

The career of Tej Chandra, as well as that of his successor the 
present Mah^iAji, is interlaced with the condition of the Bardwin 
Hlj during the English administration, and will be told in the 
course of this narrative. 

After the late East India Company Look possession of the 
Dfw&nf, no immediate steps were taken for regulating the col¬ 
lection of the revenues of this or any other part of the country. 
“ Every zamindAii/’ as Warren Hastiugs observes in his admir¬ 
able letter to the Court of Directors, and every t&luk" was left 
to its own peculiar “customs." We also learn from the high 
authority above quoted that Bardwan, which had been in the 
possession of the Company before the acquisition of the Diw4ni, 
continued subject to the authority of the Chief the repre¬ 
sentative) of the BardwAn family who was “ immediately account¬ 
able to the Presidency." In 1772 the Committee of Revenue 
at the Presidency, who were the members of the Council of 
Warren Hastings, prepared the settlement of Hugh; but they 
did not inteidere with Bardwan, where the lands were already 
let in farm, on leases of five years, which did not expire till the 
end of the Bengali year 1 lb2. 

Mah&rAni Bishnu Kumari, the widow of MaharajA Trailokya 
Chandra BahAddr, was in charge of the administration of the 
BardwAn rAj, and also the entire district, from 1776 to 1779 A.D. 

In 1782 MahArAJA Tej Chandra was entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of the district, and remained in charge of it until the English 
Government appointed its own officers. 

The municipal system of the'Hind As has been so often described 
• that we neea not enter into it at large ; suffice it to remind our 
leaders that it was essentially democratic in its constitution. It 
formed a society complete and perfect iu itself. The organism of the 
igrstem was enclosed, so to speak, within its structure and frame¬ 
work. It had a guast-iudependent character. It was an Amjpen- 
in imperw. Each grdm or village contained within itself 
ihe elements cf a republic, consisting of a corporation of rayats 
OWhiDg all the land, and headed by an elected chief called the 
QfAma^AdhikAri. That officer was assisted by a registrar called 
OrAtna^I<ckkak. The municipality also consisted of professional 
raprasenting all the agricultural and other crafts, namely, 
Af priest the poet, the gurumafaAsay or schoolmaster, 
,the KumAr or potter, the kAmAr or blacksmith, the sutiadfaar or 
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carpenter, the mnchi or cobbler, the n&plt or barber and aar- 

r D» the dhobi or washerman, the abari or water*carrier. 
These village officers were supported by ch&kiin luids and 
j&girs, or assignments of land held rent-free, besides fees paid 
the rayats. The fees were not defined, but diffisred in different 
districta The Gr&mo-Adhikdrf was nominated by the rayata 
and appointed by the king. He was both an executive and a 
judicial officer. He was the head of the police; and, as such, 
was vested with full powers to call upon the people to assist him 
in ferreting out thieves in cases of robberies, &o. He also 
decided criminal and civil cases either in person or with the assis¬ 
tance of a panel)iyat It will be perceived that eveiy giim was 
a small government. A number of villages adjoining each other 
comprised a district or pargand, presided over by an officer 
styled Bes-Adhikiri, assisted by a registrar or clerk called Des- 
Lekbak, The Des-Adbik&ii had to supervise the concerns of 
all the villages of the pargan&—as the Grima-Adhik&ri managed 
those or his village. The M uhammadaus found this system in 
its full vigour. They accepted it, and founded their revenue 
administration on it. That administration would have been in¬ 
extricably confused, and would have most probably broken down if 
they had disturbed it. They availed themselves of the great in¬ 
fluence of the Grdma-Adbikari and other village officers to collect 
the revenue, and to reconcile the rayat to his jot They converted 
the Bes-AdhikArls into zamind&rs, and made them responsible not 
only for the revenue, but also for the peace of the district in their 
charge. This was not a change in the position and functions, Init 
simply in the title of the Des-Adbik4ri. Thus it will be seen that 
' the zamiudar was not simply a middle-man or tax-gatherer. 

It is, however, a common but egregious mistake to suppose that 
the zamlnd&rs were mere middlemen, whose function was to collect 
rents from the rayat. During the Bind 6 rdgime the Des-Adbikiris 
,,a^re vested with large police and judicial powers. They represented 
vut/ people. They were moreover essentially the I^rds-Lieutenant of 
their districts. Though they were nominated by the people, and 
their appointment was confirmed by the king, yet their office was 
generally hereditary. The Muhammadans, on taking possession of 
the count]^, confirmed their rights and privileges, and recognised 
the inheritable quality of the tenure of their office; $a is shown 
by their never conferring, except under extraordinary ciroumstahoet, 
san^s on outsiders, to the prejudice of the heirs, though 
repmsentatives of Government yet they were the chiefs of the 
people. The Muhammadans found and confirmed them as such 
by sanads. Those sanads did not create, they only recognised 
existing rights. They, were conferred only on Ahe principal 
zamlndtrs, such as those of Nitor, Haddea, Din^iphr, Baldwin 
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&o.; wlio were virtually Viceroys within the limits of their 
respective jurisdictions. The great majority of the zamind&rs, 
^wever, succeeded according to the law and usages of the 
country, their names being only enrolled in the Nima-j&rl book. 
The Muhammadans furtW conferred on them responsible and 
lucrative offices by sanads. They made them Zildd&rs or 
Vioeroys, Fauzd&rs or Superintendents of Police, Kazis or Judges^ 
Amalgirs or Revenue Collectors, Kotw&ls or Police Inspectors. 

Hence zamindirs were not mere contractors or collectors of 
revenue, but hereditary lords of their districts. Of this position 
the history of the Bard wan rdj affords ample proof. The 
British Government recognised them as such" after a series of 
investigations into the respective rights of the rayats, zaminddrs, 
and rulers. In 1777, when the Court of Directors assumed the 
d^ect management of affairs, the then Governor-General, Warren 
Hastings, and his colleagues formed themselves into a committee 
for forming fiscal regulations; and a Board of Revenue was consti¬ 
tuted for supervising the fiscal afiairs of this country. The 
Governor-General appointed local European officers denominat¬ 
ed “ Collectors and vested them with authority to contract for 
tile public revenue for five years as a temporary arrangement. He 
also appointed a committee consisting of two Europeans and 
several intelligent and experienced native revenue officers, for 
the purpose of collecting information on the rights and condition 
of the rayats and zamindsrs as a preliminary step to a fixed 
valuation—a permanent revenue settlement, having for its object 
the ** fixing of the deeds by which the rayats hold their lands and 
pay their rents, and limiting certain bounds and defences against 
the authority of the zamlud^r.” But the hereditary chiefship 
of the zamindirs was fully recognised by Warren Hastings, who 
had made himself thoroughly acquainted with the working of 
the institutions of the country. His object, as expressed by 
himself, was to fix the demands on the cultivators, and to secure 
to them the perpetual and undisturbed possession of their lands, 
and to guard them against arbitrary exactions. Tne periodical 
revenue settlements were at first effected with zamfnd&rs for 
1777*78^79 and 1780. The revenues were afterwards farmed 
out to them in consideration of a specific amount, the non-pay¬ 
ment of which was visited with confiscation of their property. 
This arrangement resulted in the sale of several zamindarls. 
The evil attracted the notice of Parliament, and called forth the 
Aot 24 Geo. HI, cap. 25, “ charging the Company no inquire into 
and remedy it.*' Meantime Warren Hastings baa left the country 
and was succeeded by Sir John Macpherson. This was in 1784-5. 
In 1785 Mr. James Grant wrote an historical sketch of the 
revenues of Bengal; in which he noticed a work which had been 
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reoently published by Mr. Francis, entitled Original Minutes 
of the Qoveruor-Qeneral and Council, 1776, with a plan for the 
settlement of the revenue of Bengal and urged the necessity of 
instituting a full inquiry into the rights of zamind4rs — an in¬ 
quiry which had beeu deprecated by Mr; Francis, apparently 
tor no other reason than that it had been proposed by Warren 
Hastings. He says:—" To define the rights and privileges of 
zamfndars of India, forming the only intermediate class of territo¬ 
rial subjects existing between the prince and peasantry, would be 
in truth to distinguish also those of the two latter descriptions of 
persons by marking the common boundaries of all in the chain 
of mutual dependence.” He also combated the idea that the 
zamindars are the proprictoi’s'of the laud, and maintained that the 
sovereign was the virtual proprietor. In 1788 Mr. Shore, after¬ 
wards Lord Teignmouth, put forth his celebrated minute on the 
rights of the zamiuddrs and talukdars. It gives an historical sketch 
of the administration of the Muhammadan revenue system from 
the time of the illustrioq^ Akbar to the conquest of this country 
by the British. He successfully controverted the opinion that 
the sovereign was the proprietor of the soil, and conclusively 
proved the hereditary character of the zamiuddrs. At length 
the Marquis of Cornwallis effected the permanent settlement, which 
has been lauded by some as a constitution, as the Magna Charta 
of the country, and condemned by others as an abnegation of 
the rights of the rayats. The author of it recorded his opi¬ 
nion as follows:—“ In nai-sing a revenue to answer public exigencies, 
we ought to be careful to iuterfere as little as possible with those 
sources from which the wealtli of the suljject is derived. The 
attention of Government ought, thoicforo, to be directed to render^ 
assessment upon the land as little burdensome as possible. This 
is to be accomplished only by fixing it. The proprietor will 
thus have some inducement to improve his lands ; and as his] 
profits will increase in proportion to his exertions, he will gradually! 
become better able to dischaige the public revenue.” 

The vast estates of Bardwdn were brought within the bene¬ 
ficent operation of Regulation I of 1793. The Mahdrija Tej 
Chandra entered intq an agreement dated 21st Srdban 1195 with 
Government, promising to pay regularly the revenue, amount¬ 
ing to Bs. 40.1.5.] Ofl.2 ** according to the statement of col¬ 
lectors which Has c^'en adjusted at the Presidency,” —and also 
Bs. ],93,721 ior ^Ibandior repairs of embankments. But the 
benefits of the Permanent Settlement were not fully reaped 
by the rij, owing to careless management. It fell into arrears, 
and was disorganised ; so much so that' the mother of the then 
Mahfiriji, Rani Bishnu Kumarf, compelled him to execute a 
kab&li or deed of sale, assigning over the estate to her. Another 
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cause of the disoiganisation of the estate was its being parcelled out 
to a large number' of ijdr&d&rs, the ijsr&s extending from five to 
ten years. Most of these ij&riiddrs withheld payment, and were 
put in jail; but they were liberated after a certain time under 
promise of paying their rents by instalments. The inevitable 
result of this subinfeudation was the accumulation of arrears of 
the Government demand. The then Mahariji was summoned to 
the Board, and was threatened with the forfeiture of his zamiadd* 
ris, but to no purpose. At last Munshi, afterwards Baja, Nava 
Krishna Dev was appointed crook aajoal, but he could do nothing. 
The Collector of Bardwdn suggested the sale of the Bardwan za» 
mindari by lot bandia as the only way of recovering the arrears 
of revenue. The Board ordered lot bandia to be prepared, and 
the Collector submitted them. In 1204, corresponding to 1797, 
the Board commenced selling portions of the estate.* Each lot con* 
sisted of several villages ascertained from the Bild Bandi papers 
of the ijiridars filed in the Collectorate. 

The principal purchasers of the lots sold by the Board were 
Dw&rka N&th Singh of Singhhar, Chhdku Singh of Bhdstdra, the 
Mukharjis of Janai, the Banarjis of Telinipird and others. I^me 
of them had been ijdraddrs, and were fully acquainted with the 
resources of the lots, while others had been in the service of the 
Mah4raj4; and from their association with the sadr and mufassal 
amI4, knew the ins and outs of the properties. 

Thus was laid the foundation of the landed aristocracy of 
Bardwdn and Mugli. While the sales were going on from 
quarter to quarter, the Bardwdn family got alarmed at the dis¬ 
memberment of the estate; the Mah&r^ja Tej Chandra bought in 
several lots in the names of his aml4 and dependents. 

In 1205, while these compulsory sales were being effected, Rani 
Bi.slmu Kumirf died. She was an energetic woman and was 
endowed with a large capacity for business. She might have ulti¬ 
mately succeeded in saving the estate if her life had been pro¬ 
longed. MahdiijfL Tej Chandra resumed the management of the 
raj. One of his first acts was to endeavour to arrest the ruin of 
the r4j b^ giving away the lands in. perpetual leases. These leases 
created in point of fact patUmia before the pattani regulation 
was enacted. The system gradually extended, and its extension 
was facilitated by Regulation V. of 1812, removing the restrictions 
on the maximunf period of ijaris .or ten yeans, and affirming the 
right of samindars to let out lands for any term of years. In 1825 
there was scarcely any land under khas management. Nearly 
the entire estate, except Bankura or West Bardw4n, was let out in 
pattani. Binkuri being jungle mahal was not considered suscep^ 
tible of cultivation. The Mah4rdjd tempted his arala and others 
to take in patiania for a song. The paUaniddra let out their taluks 
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to darpattanid^rs; the darpattanidira, in like manner, let them 
out to sepattanld&rs; and the latter to chaharam'pattanid&ra. 

The Mah&r&ja used to let out in pattania in auctions held in his 
sadr kach^rf. Regular account sales were executed. In cases of 
arrears the pattania were sold in kachfiri, by which process as 
much was recovered as could be had. These transactions were 
sometimes recognised and confirmed, and sometimes ignored and set 
aside by the revenue authorities. Great irregularities and confu¬ 
sion ensued, and loss to both parties was the inevitable consequence. 

At last the idea of legalising pattanis dawned on the mind of 
B&dhigovinda Rfii, the Dlw^n of the r^j. It was approved by the 
Mahirlji Tej Chandra and his son Prat&p Chandra. The fatter 
came down to Calcutta and suggested it to the Board. The Board 
at once recognised the propriety and feasibility of the plan; and 
under instructions from the Government deputed Mr. £u T. Frin- 
sep to Bardw&n to consult with the Mah&rdj& with a view to 
frame a law for facilitating the letting out into pattania, and selling 
the same. Mr. Prinsep came to Bardwin and remained there two 
weeks. The result of his inmiiries was the celebrated Regulation 
VIII. of 1819. It was passed on theSrd September 1819, corres¬ 
ponding to the 19th Bhadra 1226, declaring pattani tenures valid, 
transferable, and answerable for debt. 

** The tenures known by the name of putnee talooks, as des¬ 
cribed in the preamble to this Regulation, shall be deemed to be 
valid tenures in perpetuity, according to the terms of the engage¬ 
ment under which they are held. They are heritable by their 
conditions ; and it is hereby further declared, that they are capable 
of being transferred by sale, gift, or otherwise, at the discretion of 
the holder as well as answerable for his personal debts, and subject 
to the process of the Courts of Judicature in the same manner 
as other real property.” 

Pattani tilukdsrs were also vested with the right of letting out 
their tiluks in any manner they might deem most conducive to 
their interest, nnd the eigagements so entered into by them were 
declared l^al and binding 

This law proved an inestimable boon to the tilukd^rs; and was 
the salvation of the Bardw&i r&j. Although, under careful khis 
management, the raj might have reaped a larger profit than it does 
now; yet judging from the analogy of other large estates, like those 
of Nator and Naddea, and the circumstances incidental to landed 
property in this country, it could not have been otherwise perpetu¬ 
ated. 

It is supposed that if the pattani system had not prevailed, the 
income of tne raj would have soon risen to 60 lakhs per annum ; but 
it must be remembered that the aadr jamAoi the N&tor ny was 
above 52 lakhs. But how has khiis management operated? It has 
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reduced the family to nothing. It ie now divided into two branch¬ 
es—the elder and the younger—the bam and the chkota tarafs ; 
and the former branch has only an income of two lakhs per annum. 

As Hugli forms an integral part of the lAj, a few particu¬ 
lars regarding its pasl^ condition may not be uninteresting. 

Soon after the establishment of the British supremacy, there 
were in Hugli a magistrate, a judge, and a customs collector; yet in 

f oint of fact that distiict formed part and parcel of Bardwin. 
t was fiscally dependent on BardwSn. All the revenues derived 
from Hugli were paid direct to the Collector of Bard wan, there being 
^>^ly an assistant collector to take charge of the rents of small af- 
^l{(iars before transmission to Bardw^n. There was a small number 
of malguzard^rs in parganas Arsun, Furan, and Boroa who 
formerly paid their rents to the Collector of Krishn{.gar ; but the 
payment was transferred to the Collector of Bardwfin. The large 
estate* of Darbasini, which formerly belonged to a Mughul zamln- 
dar, was also transferred within the local limits of Bardwan. 

The district was divided into IS.thanas; each of which em¬ 
braced a large area, was situated at a long distance from 
the Sadr station, and was superintended by a dfiroga, who was 
virtually irresponsible and exercised absolute authority. A 
daroga of Jahduahad was in the habit of instigating dacoity, 
for the purpose of filling his pockets and earning a good 
name as a detective officer. Having a secret understanding with 
the dacoits, he first led them to perpetrate the robbery and 
then took down the confessions of a few of them. He challdned 
these men to the Magistrate with their confessions and with some 
brass utensils and old clothes—himself appropriating the lion’s 
share, consisting of jewels and other valuable articles. A portiou, 
however, of the daroga’s gains went to the support of the families 
of those dacoits who had confessed. When batch after hatch of such 
dacoits were forwarded to the Magistrate, and when they repeated 
their confessions and were convicted and punished by the Sessions 
Judge, the admiration of the committing officer for the detective 
capacity of the daroga knew no bounds. DdrogdJC received 
Nekndmi parwanas, and hia valuable services weie brought to the 
notice of the Superintendent of Police. The office of a dirogi 
was generally sold to the highest bidder by the Sarishtad^r and 
other Sadr Amla, sometimes as much as Rs. 10,000 being paid by 
the successful candidate for darogdship. The Ddrogas recouped 
themselves by levying a subscription called Agdmard fiom among 
the Mandals and Gomashtas. The officer who succeeded in a great 
measure in removine these abuses was Mr. D. C. Smith. He 
was appointed Assistant Magistrate of Hugli in 1820, and rose 
to the office of Judge and Magistrate in 1826. He was an ener¬ 
getic and honest officer, who directed bis best exertions to the task of 
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improving the district. He bnilt the jail and kachAris from the 
materials of the old fort, of which particular mention will be made 
hereafter. Mr. Smith also built the ^kka ghat called after his name. 
Being a cosmopolitan in religion, he rebuilt the mosque called “ Say- 
yid Fir’s Asthana " He planted lines of trees before the kacMH, 
and also excavated a tank on the spot. He also re-excavated the old 
tanks., and constructed several pakka roads. He, in fact, converted 
Hugh from an old third-rate into a model town. In his early 
days Mr. Smith was imbued with certain prejudices against the 
zamindars. In his cold-weather tours he proclaimed by beat of 
“ tomtom,” that all proprietors of land and houses should produce 
their patt&s for his examination and confirmation. This proceeding 
was quite illegal and arbitrary, and was a source of great oppression 
to zaminddrs. It was, therefore, quashed by the Provincial court 
on appeal, Mr. Smith afterwards became the firm friend of 
the zamiuddrs, settling their family disputes in an amicable way, 
and thereby preventing endless litigation. He became the " ma- 
bsp”—the earthly providence of the district. His decisions, although 
not in exact conformity with the requirements of technical law, 
were calculated to render substantial justice. Dacoity having 
increased in his time, Mr. Smith established ghdtia and phAna 
or police sub-stations, supplying the gfiAtidara and phdviddra 
with spears and masbals. The badmdshes of the village were 
locked up in the sub-stations at night The goraashtis and man- 
dais were enjoined to keep the watch. Mr. Smith dealt sharply 
and severely with the dacoits. He was not squeamish in taking 
down their confessions ; and, it must be confessed, did not hesitate to 
stretch a point to ensure their conviction. If he liad lived in the 
days when Mr. Theobald raised a cry against confession by inti¬ 
midation and other coercive means, Mr. Smith’s success as a police 
functionary would have been very problematical. But he thorough¬ 
ly knew the state of the country in his time, and he was then the 
right man in the right place. During the administration of Mr. 
Smith, the Dutch Settlement of Chinsurah was purchased by the 
English for 10 lakhs of rupees. The transaction was conducted by 
two Commissioners, viz., Governor Overlong, on lj»e part of the 
Dutch, and Mr. Smith on the part of the English. It was com¬ 
pleted in 1822. 

In 1833, Sir (then Mr.) Frederick James Halliday, succeeded Mr. 
Smithy as Offi^ting Judge and Magistrate. Finding dacoity 
very rife in thelRiburbs of the town, he got half-a-dozen soldiers 
from the^ Chinsurah depdt, and used to patrol with them at night, 
but he did not succeed in putting down dacoity. 

About this time the offices of judge and magistrate were sepa¬ 
rated ; Mr. Brownlow was appointed magistrate, and Mr. Barlow 
Judge of Hugh. 
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In 1820* the separate revenue collectorate of Hugli was 
created, and Mr. Saunders was appointed the first collector. He was 
succeeded by Mr. W. H. Belli who remained in office for more 
than twenty yeara Records, Tahut papers, &c., were brought in 
1827 from the Bardw^in Collectorate. Proprietors of aamind&ris 
purchased from the Bardw&n rij, commenc^ paying revenue to 
the Hugli Collector. Thus was Hugli |undered from Bardwfiii 
and formed into a separate district. 

The cyclical changes in the Bardw&n r&j have been something 
marvelloua It has suffered and benefits from alternate in¬ 
undation and drought, as well as from seasonable rains. For 
instance, for twenty years, from 1190 to 1210, B.£!, it suffered from 
heavy rain and no rains. All classes, from the rayat to the tiluk- 
dir, were great losers. Then from 1211 to 1230 the calamity 
ceased, and the value of land increased manifold. The pattanl 
t&Iuks sold for twenty to thirty times their annual income. Again, 
in 1280 there was a great inundation, still known as tAe inunda¬ 
tion of ^'’30.” At Bardw&n it commenced on the night of 
the 2^th September, 1823. Incalculable mischief was caused 
by the bursting of the bdndhs of the D&modar, Hugli, and 
minor streams. A correspondent of the Calcutta Monthly Journal 
thus describes the inundation —** Picture to yourself a flat countiy, 
completely under water running with a force apparently irresisti¬ 
ble and carrying with it dead bodies, ch(mpers of houses, palan¬ 
keens and wreck of every description;” It lasted for three days; 
communication was cut off, and the owners of pa^ca houses took 
refuge on the roofs. For many kos the thatched and mud 
houses, as well as hundreds and thousands of trees were prostrat¬ 
ed. Such trees as had withstood the ravages of the flood, formed 
the resting-places of men. The area embraced by the flood com¬ 
menced from Bali, and extended twenty-five miles. The villages 
situated on the west, as well as on the east bank of the Hugli, 
especially the former, were submerged. The height of water in 
these villages was at first about three feet; th^ were navigable 
by b^ts during the continuance of the flood. On the 29th Sep¬ 
tember, a boat which had started across the country from Calcuttak 
and gone all the way full sail, arrived at BardwAn. A budgerow 
striking i^ainst a buoy instantly foundered and every soul on board 
perishM. The loss of life was immense. The inundation rose ; 
and at its height, on the 2nd October, the jyater was about 
■even feet. The crops were destroy^Ml by the watw; the bouses were 
submerged, and ultimately carriea away by the flood; the people 
were foraless, insomuch that parents sold their offspring for a mouth¬ 
ful of rice. The landmarks, distinguishing the jota of the rayats, 
being swept away, gave rise to great confusum and endless litigatioii. 
The owners of properties were converted into claimants for land 
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which hud been in their posBession and that of their forefathers for 
generations. The land-nolding and the agricultural community 
were overtaken, so to speak, by a cataclysm. 

In 1840 there was a ssdt inundation from whidi Mandalghdt 
and the southern part of Hugh were covered with saline matter. 
Land again deteriorated and sold for a song. Between 1240, 
and 1250, no less than two hundred taluks, and a hundred 

saminddrfs changed hands. 

The soil of Bardwan proper is high and dry ; and the rainfall 
is smaller than in Hugli, which is more fertile in certain products 
than the former. A bi^^ha in Hugli produces fifteen maunds of 
rice, whereas a bigha m Bardwin produces ten maunda The 
annual rent per bigha of rice>producing land in Hugli is three 
'rupees ; whereas in Bardwdn it is two rupees. 

In this rdj a rayat’s holding would be considered very large if U 
were to consist of more than 100 bighis, and very small if it were to 
consist of less than 10 bighaa There are, however, some rayats who 
hold more than 100 bighas; and, on the other band, several who hold 
one or two bighis only. Although the latter are called rayats, they 
earn their livelihood, generally, by acting as kvt/rfd prajaa or day- 
labourers, or by working as krishana. A rayat, whose family consiats 
of four or five persons, gains a comfortable living if he has* a 
holding of 15 bighds. One pair of oxen usually cultivates 15 big- 
his of land; but a pair of superior oxen cultivates from 20 to 22 
bigh&s. A rayat with a holding of 15 bights is rather poorer than 
a respectable retail shopkeeper ; and his holding does not enable 
him to iive so well as an income of Bs. 8 a mouth would, it may 
be questioned whether steam-ploughs would answer in this country. 
They penetrate deep, and turn up sub-soils which would not oe 
adapted to at least rice, the staple product. The poorer rayats are 
generally in debt: in most cases the debt is contracted for the cost 
of cultivation, and liquidated within the year after the harvest is 
reaped. The interest charged by the mahdjans is often heavy. 

By far the largest number of rayats have acquired rights of 
occupancy under Act X. of 1859 ; not less than 80 per cent of the 
rayats of this rij have rights of occupancy. This argues a state 
of society different from what exists in several countries in Burope; 
notably in England, where a tenant after 50 years of occupancy 
is liable to be ousted. Before the passing of Act X. of 1859, 
scarcely one per cent of the rayats had their tenures protected from 
enhancement of rent; but after the passing of that Act the Courts 
have declared in about 20 per cent, of the cases that have been 
determined, after a contested judicial investigation, that the tenures 
were protected from enhancement. There are thousands of tenures 
the legal status of which has not yet been determined, and will 
not be determined unless one of the interested parties seek for a 
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decision in a Court of Justice. In the present state of things, it 
might be fairly estimated that about 4 per cent, of the rayats have 
succeeded in Wving their tenures declared protected from en¬ 
hancement. The only class of proprietors who have no zamindars 
above them^ are the 14khrajddrs or the holders of rent-free lands \ 
most of these rent-free tenures were bestowed by the Mahar&jlU 
on meritorious Brahmans. One-fourth of the cultivated area of 
this raj is owned by numerous Ukhrajd4rs under valid and 
invalid grants ; and, in several cases, under no grants at all. The 
quantity of land in the possession of each l&khrijd^r varies from 
1 bigh^ to 200 bighas and upwards. In the case of small and 
poor lakbr^jdars, they own, occupy and cultivate their own hereditary 
lands; and there are more than 400 of such persons in the district; 
but the rayats have either let their lands, or they cultivate them by 
hired labour. An income of Rs. 10 a month would enable a 
rayat to support comfortably a household of moderate size. 

There is not much spare land in this r&j. During the last 
few years large quantities of land have been out of cultivation 
here and there on account of the heavy mortality among the 
rayats by the epidemic fever; but these lands, if in a village, are 
disposed of and rented as soon as the condition of the village 
improves. There is no tenure similar to utbandi or jamai tenure 
here. The tenures in this raj are favourable to cultivators, 
inasmuch as the majority of the tenants have rights of occupancy. 
The following are the tenures between the zamlndir and the actual 
cultivator:— 

Fattani ... Permanent and fixed proprietary tenure, the rent 

of which is payable to the zamind&r. 
Darpattanf ... Do. do, the rent of which is payable to the pat- 

tanidar. 

Sepattani ... Do. do., the rent of which is payable to the dar- 

pattanldar. 

Mukarrari IjarA Permanent and fixed proprietary tenure, the rent 

of which is payable to the zamiud&r, pattanldir, 
darpattanidar and sepattanid&r, by whom the te¬ 
nure was created ; but the rent of which is not 
realisable in the summary way in which the 
rent of pattanis, darpattanfs and sepattanis can 
be realised under Reg. VIII. of 1819. 

Mi&dl Ij&ri ... Proprietary lease for a limited time. 

Mukarrari tenure. Hereditary and fixed rayati tenure. 

Maurdsi tenure... Hereditary rayati tenure. 

Occupancy tenure. This tenuie is a creation of Act X. of 1859. The 

right has attached itself by the Act to all the 
* tenants-at-will who have been in possession 

uf their tenures for more than 12 years without 
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any express written agreements. Formerly, 
with the exception of inukarrari and maur^i 
tenants, only kht^dkasht tenants, i.e., thoso who 
cultivated the lauds of the village in which they 
lived, had occupancy rights; while all pdikasht 
tenants were teuunts-at-will. 

Thiki tenure ... Tcnancy-at-will. 

Kurfa tenure ... Sub-rayati teuure. 

The following are the different varieties of land in this raj, with 
their rates of rent:— 


Present rate of rent 'per bhjhd. 


Bastu : 

V A 

Homestead hand 

Rs. 

10 

0 

0 

Udbastu 

: Land arojud the homestead 

«« 

7 

8 

0 

Bazar : 

Market land ... 

yi 

10* to 50 

0 

0 

Bagin ; 

Garden land ... 

u 

5 to 8 

0 

0 

Pukur: 

Ponds, tanks ... 

*1 

2 to 5 

0 

0 


The •agricultural lands are divided into two grand classes—the 
sona and the salf. Aus paddj'', potatoes, pulse, mustard, se> 
same and sugarcane are cultivated on sona or danga lands, while 
aman or haimantik paddy, bora paddy, and jute are cultivated in 
sali lands. These lauds are sub-divided into four classes with 


reference to their qualities. These sub-divisions with their average 
rate of rent at three different times are stated below.— 


Present rate of 
rent. 


Rate of rent 20 
years ago. 


A t about the 
time of the Per¬ 
manent Rcttle- 
nient. 


SoudAwwal,f.e., 1st 
class Sona 
Sond Doem, i.e., 
2ml class Sona i 
Sona Soem, t.&., 3i‘d 
class Sona 
Son& Chahram, i.e., 
4th class Sou4 
S4H Awwal, 1st 
class Sdlf 

Sali Doem, t.e., 2nd 
class Sali 

S&li Soem, t.e., 3rd 
class S411 

S&ii Chahram. /.e., 
4th class Sdli 


Mulberry and To¬ 
bacco lands 
Sugarcane lands 


Rs. 4 to 6 0 0 

„ 3 0 0 

„ 2 4 0 

„ 1 12 0 

„ 4 0 0 

„ 3 0 0 

„ 2 0 0 

„ 18 0 

„ 6 to 10 0 0 

4 to 8 0 0 


Rs. 

2 

8 

0 

Ks. 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

*9 

0 

12 

0 


1 

8 

0 

99 

0 

8 

v> 


1 

0 

0 

99 

0 

6 

0 

» 

2 

8 

0 

99 

1 

0 

0 

99 

2 

0 

0 

99 

0 

12 

0 

91 

1 

8 

0 

>9 

0 

8 

0 

99 

1 

0 

0 

99 

0 

6 

0 


t «• j • • • 
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Excopt in soils newly brought under cultivation, manure is 
not generally used for the cultivation of paddy ; but it is 
largely used on these estates for the cultivation of potatoe, sugar¬ 
cane, mustard, pulse, &c. Cow-dung, earth from the bottom of 
tanks, and ashes arc used as manure for rice fields, and castor-seed 
cakes are used for manuring potatoe and sugarcane lands. The 
quality of manure rcijuired for a bigh^ of land and the cost incurred 
for it as well as the different kinds of manure are given below.— 


Cowdiing . . 

Ashes 

Edith taken from f 
ultl uiiid wails I 
Pdiik.—The putiid i 
vegetable sediment > 
depoaitedinponds ) 
Castor-seed eakes 
Mnstard-‘?eed e.'ikoH 


Quiuitity requir¬ 
ed foi iiinuuniig 
one biqhd. 

Coat iucnrred for 
niauurm^ one 
biglid. 


5 lo 6 mda ... 

1 to 5 ,, 

8 annas 

10 „ 

Eveiy 2nd 
Every 3rd 

10 „ .. 

4^ ,, ... 

ditto 

16 „ ... 

4^ ), ... 

• 

ditto 

3 ,. .. 

3 „ .. 

Its. 3-8 
„ 3-(» 

Every crop, 
ditto 


Potatoe and sugarcane crops are commonly irrigated here. 
In fact withoni inigation these crops do not glow ; mustard 
and briiijdLs also loquire inigation, and paddy and other crops are 
irrigated only when there is a scanty fall of rain. Tiiere are no 
irrigation wells here as in the Upper Provinces ; and the water 
required is taken from the nearest kh/il, river, nala, or doba. 
The cost of labour for irrigating a bighfl of paddy land is from nine 
to ten annas, and for sugarcane land usually six iupee.s. Where 
water is to be bought for irrig^ion, an additional cost of four annas 
per bigh& for rice land and of one rupee per bigh^l for sugarcane 
land is incurred. Tiie husbandmen fully understand the advantages 
of leaving lands fallow, and of rotation of crops. On these estates 
lands are not left fallow for a whole year or two, as in some of the 
other districts ; all that is done is that, after the aus paddy crop 
has been reaped, the lands are loft fallow for six months, in order 
that they may produce a good crop of potatoes. As to rotation of 
crops, the cultivation of potatoes is alternated with that of sugar¬ 
cane and flax ; and the cultivation of the aus paddy with that of po¬ 
tatoes, pulses, mustard, and barle^ In years of drought tlw hus¬ 
bandmen buy water from those of their neighbours who have 
tanks near their fields ; and also draw water from kh^ls and rivers 
where there are any. The zamlndars also allow them to irrigate 
their fields from the tanks which they hold kbia These, however, 
do very little good, owing to the absence of a sufficient number of 
canals and tanks; and also owing to the heavy cost of labour for 
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irrigation, and to the rude means for drawing water which prevail 
in the mufassal. Much good would be done to the distiict if it were 
to be intersected with a sufficient nuinlier of artificial water-courses. 
These would not only improve the sanitation of the district by drain¬ 
ing it^ but also place within the reach of the cultivators a resource 
on which they might fall back in yeii^s of drought. 

We have entered into these details because we believe that 
land, its cultivation and the revenue derived therefrom and the 
legislation connected witii it, constitute the most important ele¬ 
ment of material well-being in this country. 

Although Bardwaii, and Hugli are essentially agricultural dis¬ 
tricts, yet manufactures have largely been, and still are to some 
extent, carried on. Mr. Uolwell in iiis tract names as the prin¬ 
cipal towns of the raj, Burd/imn, Kirpoy, Hadnagore Dewan- 
guTige and Ballipuyhiir ; and adds “ tliese used to supply the 
East India Companit^s with the following sort-ments of piece 
goods, viz. dooreas, terrandum, toosies, soot-romals, gueras, sesters- 
ags, tanton rupees, cherridreics, chilys, custas and dosoota ; the 
capital Burdwau may be properly called the centre of the trade of 
the provinces, in tranquil times this place affords an annual large 
vend for the valuable staples of lead, copper, broadcloth, tin, pep¬ 
per and tootanaque. 'J'lie Porhiali merchants from Delhy and 
Agra resorted yearly to this great mart and would again if peace 
w’as established in the country :—they pin chased the above staples 
either with money or in baiter for opium, tincal, salt¬ 
petre and horses.” The principal centres of commerce and ma¬ 
nufactures are now Chandrakona, Kliirpai, Kilna, Chandeinagar, 
and Baidyabati. In Katwa, U;^tnjibanpur, Dipaidaihata, Ghat- 
tal, Bhadreswar, and Chaudrakoua, dhotis and chadars were 
at one time largely manufactuied ; but the famine of 1867 decimat¬ 
ed the population of that part and almost put a stop to the 
manufacture. Those whom the famine had spared, migrated to 
Calcutta, and were fed in Annackhatraa. Kbirpai was like¬ 
wise the seat of the manufacture of cotton fabrics ; the manu¬ 
facture was formerly a Government monopoly', and was super¬ 
intended bj^ a resident and a diw^n. Rdmjibaupur is noted for 
brass utensils. Dipaidarhata was the seat for silk filaments. 
Gbatal was, and still is, the centre of an extensive trade in salt, 
and is also the seat of the manufacture of silk filaments. Bhadres¬ 
war is one of the largest marts in the country. Chanderuagar 
is another mart. Baidyabati is a great emporium for vegetables. 

Besides the aboVementioned places, the following may be 
mentioned 

Bainchi is noted for brass vvoiks. 

Manoharpur ... „ silk filament.^ 
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Kolm 

Kajbalhit 

Jlilayapur 

Begampur 

Krishnapur 

Uttarpdrd 

Konnagar 

Baudipur 

Serampur 

Sukhandiya 



are noted for cotton fabrics. 



„ jute and hemp rope. 


... ) 

... / 


„ mats and baskets. 

is noted for pottery, prized for its durabi¬ 
lity and gracefulness; and fruits and 
vegetables supplied to the Baidyabatl 
market. 


Raw sugar, indigo, and raw silk arc extensively exported to the 
Calcutta markets ; and thence to Europe. In the absence of official 
returns or any reliable statistics we cannot give any authentic ac¬ 
count of the quantity ; but from the several enquiries we have 
made, we are led to think that the value of sugar alone amounts 
to nearly a crore annually. 

The distillation of rum from molasses is rapidly increasing from 
the great demand in the Engli.sh market; but. formerly only one 
distillery existed, and that at Bandel. INow theie are several-dis¬ 
tilleries, the principal one being in the heart of the city of 
Bard win. 


A majority of the manufacturers carry on their business with 
Ibeir own or borrowed monev, and on their own account. There 
are, however, several capitalists who invest money in different 
manufactories, and take upon themselves the risk of business 
as they enjoy its profits. 3’he social condition of the manufac¬ 
turers, like that of the rayats, varies with the extent of their 
business. In the majority of cases, where the manufacturer wants 
to borrow money to carry on business, the money-lender, instead 
of advancing money, buys on his own account the raw mate¬ 
rials for manufacture and gives them to the manufacturer. He 
thus acquires a lien on the manufactured articles, and not un- 
frequently, he finds out customers for the same ; and as soon as 
the articles are sold he gets hack the money advanced, with interest 
which varies from 25 to 36 per cent. 

There is another class of roanufacturei-s on a small scale who 


have since died out in this pat'of the country. Formerly the 
women of the poorer classes of Br&hmans, as well as of well-to-do 
artisans and manufacturers, spun a very fine deWiption of silk and 
cotton thread ; which was sold to the weavers of Dhoniakhali and 


other places for the manufacture of “ dhotis ” and sdris.” These 
dhotis and siris weighed usually no more than three or four tolahs 
pach, and were very much valued by the wealthy Hindu**. 
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The chief articles of trade are rice, silk, indigo, jute, hemp, 
cotton, filaries, potatoes, molasses, and culinary vegetables. The 
only occasions on which trade is carried on by means of religious 
festivals in this raj are the Dol Jatrd in the Bengali* month of 
Chaitra, and the jRds in Ksrtik at Makesh and Ballabhpur 
near Serdmpur, and Tarkeswar. The trade is otherwise carried 
on by permanent markets. 

Whenever accumulations of capital exceed Rs. 10,000 or 16,000, 
it is generally invested in landed property by those who have no such' 
property. This statement would apply to more than ninety cases out 
of a hundred. Owners of capital who cannot beast of any large 
amount, and a few of those who come under the former class, invest 
the money in Government Securities or lend it to others. Money is 
never hoarded in this part of the country, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances; In small transactions, when some article is pawned, the rate 
of interest varies, according as the condition of the borrower is solvent 
or otherwise, i.e., according as the risk of recovery is small or great, 
from 12 to 24 per cent, per annum. In large tran.sactions, when there 
is a mortgage of moveable property, the rate is usually 12 per cent, 
per annum. In large transactions where lands or houses are mortgag¬ 
ed, the rate varies from 9 to 12 per cent. The rate on petty agricul¬ 
tural advances is from 18 to 25 per cent, per annum ; and the same 
rate of interest obtains when there is a lien on the crops. If a per¬ 
son buys an estate paying revenue to Government, there would be a 
fair return for his money, if the purchase-money does not exceed 
lb* times the existing net profits of the estate. There are no 
banking establishments ; nor are the shopkeepers, the persons 
who usually lend money. It is the small capitalists, and, in several 
cases, the landholders themselves that* cliiefly lend money to the 
rayats, manufacturers, and others. Banks or branch banks in 
mufas.sal towns are a desideratum. 

A few deer and wild hogs are to be found in Chandrakona. 
Elephants, tigers, wolves, and buffaloes are not indigenous, 
though now and then met with ; but Baukura or West Bardwin 
abounds with game. 

The raj consists of estates lying in Bardw^n, Hugli, Calcutta, 
Krishnagar, Bankura, Midnapur, Cattack, Birbhdm, Murshida- 
bad, Dinajpur, and Darjiling. They extend over hundreds of 
square miles ; and such of them as are revenue-paying bring 
to the Government an annual income of nearly thirty-one lakhs 
and a half. 

The Bardwan raj has always been famous for charity, but it was 
not invariably a discriminating charity. Money used to be lavish¬ 
ed on naiitches, poojahs, shrad.s aud ceremonies. Mahdraj^i Tej 
Chandra was (he first to rcali.se the true nature and uses of charity. 
He opr-ned out. fit an inunen.^e cost, the road from Bardwan to 
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KilD&, extending over thirty miles. He also bore the whole ex* 
pense of building the bridge at Magi a, about five miles to the 
north of Hugh; and made several improvements in the'Iowa of 
Bardwan 'and other places. He excavated tanks and establish^ 
asylums and schools. * 

The Mah&raja had a son, Pratap Chandra, whose name has 
already been mentioned in connection with the enactment of 
the pattani regulation ; but he died during the life*time of 
his father. Several years after that event, a pretender appeared 
claiming the raj, but his claim, after a searching investigation, 
was dismissed by the Civil Court; sevetal persons of the highest 
respectability, such as Bdbu Hwarka Ndtb Tagor, Dr. Wise, and 
others,who had been subpoenaed to identify him, swore to bis being 
an impostor. The case created great sensation ; and involved a far 
larger amount than the Tichborne trial. 

In the year A.D. 832, Mahardja Dhir^j Tej Chandra Bahiidar 
died, leaving to his adopted son, the present Mahardji, the colos¬ 
sal wealth, both landed and funded which had been amassed. 
On the latter succeeding to the rdj, in A.D. 1833 the English 
Government honoured him with a kliflat in due form. He has 
proved a most enlightened representative of the landed aristocracy 
of the most enlightened province. 

One of the first acts of the present Mahar&ja was the establish¬ 
ment of a free Anglo-Vernacular school in Bardwan, where five 
hundred boys gather daily to receive the benefits of English and 
Bengali education. It is a first-class institution and is efficiently 
conducted by an instructive staff of educated Hindds. The Ma¬ 
haraja has also established hospitals and dispensaries for the sick 
poor of Bardwdn and Kdloa. These institutions, as well as the 
other charities established and maintained by the Mahardja, attest 
his benevolence, and afford an example of enlightened liberality 
which should be emulated by other zamindars. 

During the Santal Rebellion in 1855, the Maharaja aided the 
military authorities in forwarding and supplying stores and means 
of transport. He also kept a line of communication by sawars. 

During the more important and teriible outbreak of the Sepoy 
Army in 1857, the Mabirdja did everything in his power to 
strengthen the hands of Government and to give every aid that 
was considered necessary ; he placed elephants and bullock-carts 
at the disposal of the authorities, kept the roads between Bard* 
w&n and Birblifim, and Bardwan and Katwa open ; so that 
there was no interruption of intelligence between the seat of 
Government and the anxiously-watched stations of Birbhfim and 
Bavhampur ; he entertained a guard of European sailors for the 
defence of the town of Bardwdii. He supplied firearms for the 
use of all European residents in that station ; and set apart a por- 
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tioD of tho lUjb&ii for the accommodation of European residents 
in case of an outbreak. 

These services were acknowledged not only by the local authori¬ 
ties, but also by the Government of India, as well as that of 
England, Tlie following is an extract from Mr. Commissioner 
G. H. Young’s letter to the Goverunient of Bengal, dated Bardwin, 
the 2nd February, 1860:— 

** 1 have myself seen and known, and my predecessors have also 
observed,, the ready and willing co-operation which the Mahdriji 
has invariably, when called upon, given to the Government during 
the Santdl insurrection. He did everything in his power to for¬ 
ward the troops, to give them supplies and carriage, and to keep 
up a constant and speedy communication for us. During the 
Mutiny 1 believe his heart was thoroughly with us. He did wil¬ 
lingly a.nd effectively all that was required of him ; and would 
have done much more, 1 am satisfied, if it had been necessary. 
The Mahdrija, 1 need not tell His Honour, has large estates and 
a large revenue, and I believe him to be a very good landlord. 
For so extensive a proprietor he is seldom in the courts, and gives 
the officers of Government no trouble.” 

Believing all direct taxation to be opposed to the genius of 
the people, we have deprecated the income-tax from its inception 
by Mr. Wilson, when theie was a great deal in the circumstances 
of the country to justify it, down to the time of its re-imposition 
by Sir Richard Temple, when there is nothing to justify it. That 
the income-tax has proved a prolific souice of terrible oppression, 
does not admit of a moment’s question ; but the Maharija, like 
several othei enlightened zamindars and merchants, thought that 
the exceptional circumstances engendered by the Sepoy Mutiny 
fully justified Mr. Wilson in imposing the income-tax. He there¬ 
fore gave his support to the Finance Minister. On this, the 
Council passed a Resolution, dated 4th May 1860, convey¬ 
ing their special thanks to the Mahdraja. The Council said,—'‘This 
expression of sentiment supported by true and correct reasons, is 
entirely consistent with the Maharaja's well-known character for 
loyalty and fidelity, and proves that he properly comprehends the 
actual situation of affairs.” 

In 1864, the Maharajd was appointed an Additional Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council for making laws; being the first native 
gentleman of Bengal who was so honoured. He oontinvied in the 
office for three years. 

During the Great Famine of 1867, the Mah^riji established 
large Annachhatras; where he fed daily about 1,500 souls—men, 
women, and children. He dispensed to them rice, dal, vegetables, 
and fish ; and he also piovided milk for the babies. When better 
times arrived, and the paupers thought of returning home, they 
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were each supplied with a piece of wearing apparel and money 
sufficient to defray their travelling expenses. 

During the epidemic the Maharaja contributed tifty thousand 
rupees for the relief of the fever-stricken population of the raj. 
The Mah&raja, owing, to the bulk of his estates being let out 
in 'paUaniy is not often brought into intimate and familiar contact 
with the rayats ; but he nevertheless has a large influence over 
the destinies of a great number of the agricultural population and 
of the superior under-tenureholders. We are glad to be able to 
add that, in public repute, the testimony of the local authorities 
as to the paternal care of the Mah^rfija for the interests and well¬ 
being of all who are in any way dependent on him, is more than 
deserved ; and the records of the Courts show that the number 
of cases instituted by him for the recovery of his rights, is singular¬ 
ly small when compared with the magnitude of the estate. It is 
only fair to conclude that we have here one of those cases where 
both landlord and tenants appreciate the great truth that their 
interests are really identical; and from this happy state of affairs 
must always flow the same results—contentment and a certain 
amount of prosperity on the part of the rayats—increased resources 
and a pleasant consciousness of having deserved well of their 
country, on the part of the zaminddr. 



Art. II.-CHILDREN'S STORIES FOR GROWN-UP 

PEOPLE. 

1. — Misunderstood. By Florence' Montgomery. Sixth thousand. 
1871. 

2. ^Tk6 Fight at Dame Eurofjh*8 School. 

3. —Nonsense Songs^ Stories, Botany and Alphah^s. By 
Edward Lear. 1871. 


W HAT peculiar charm is it which accounts for the fascination 
exercised over all classes of minds by books such as those 
whose titles are at the head of this *page, and for the sale by 
thousands of such simple literaiy delicacies—children's stories 
for the diversion not at all of the children to whom they seem 
to be addressed, but of grown men and women ? Is it only, in one 
case, a reaction .of taste from the richer diet of sensation novels ; 
and, in another, the attractive force of allegory ? Is it the de^ 
light of living over again in the luxury of children’s nonsense, 
of following the abandoned flights of the child’s imagination, such 
as are impossible to the maturer mind ; or is there more in it than 
this ? Why should the mere fact of its being clothed in this 
simple garb render so attractive to readers of every class, a very 
general and common-place view of the motives and feelings of 
the actors in the terrible drama which was played last year on 
the green boards of Europe, or a series of nonsense songs and 
nursery stories ? Why should they appeal with such irresistible 
force to a thousand cultivated minas far more than to the childish 
ones for which they would at first sight appear to have been 
written ? It may not be waste of time to trace some of the causes 
of this influence, and to examine some of the peculiar attractions 
of this beautiful bye-path of literature. Of the works which we 
have selected, all seem to have this in common, that the influence 
which they exercise is derived not from any intrinsic value in the 
* moral ’ which they convey, not from startling incident or intri¬ 
cate plot, but mainly, if not solely, from the form into which they 
are thrown, from the fact that they reflect the innocent mood 
of childhood and are enveloped in its lisping language. And for 
our purpose perhaps, no better type could be taken than the 
choice sample of the class which is placed first on our list. A 
work of this exceptional nature seems to call for a combination 
of special qualities in its author which is suffidently rare. It is 
not only the creative power of the writer of fiction, nor only a 
pure style and simple diction, which are required: there must 
be a real insight into one of the subtlest and most mysterious 

1 B 
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phases of character, when, unformed though it is, the mind seems 
in many ways nearer than ever after to perfection ; more than 
at any other time, till the moment of death, in accord .with the 
unknown and unseen, and with all its attributes fresher from the 
pure fountains which ‘ are their source. And with this insight 
must be united a vigorous imagination, capable of comparing 
constantly each unfolding phase ^ of the young character with 
the same in its after-development; a sense of humour too, to 
relish the supremely ludicrous situations which present them¬ 
selves in child-life, without depreciating their reality. But more 
than all ahd rarer than all, the writer must have retained to 
mature years much of the child’s real nature, a loving adherence 
to the simple affections of that beautiful age. 

Misunderstood ” is a plain story of two curly-headed English 
boys of seven and four years old. There is no wandering for 
eifect outside the simple occurrences of the simplest form of every¬ 
day life, no high romance, no excitement of scenes where the 
larger interests of life are at stake ; and yet we venture to say 
that to a really cultivated mind no sensation novel ever appealed 
more powerfully than this tale of two children. It is a story of 
such simple and yet tragic pathos, that men will not let their 
sensitive wives read it, and men of no weak sentiment are not 
ashamed to shed tears over it themselves. 

It is indeed professedly not a child’s story. A child could no 
more understand the deep feeling which breathes through it than 
the plough-boy on the Yorkshire wolds can see anything to won¬ 
der at in the boundless circle of earth and sky and sea by which 
he is surrounded, poetry in the clods which bis plough turns up, 
or history in fossil fern or Boman blade. And as no child could 
understand, so we question whether any man could have written 
such a story, the charm of which is heightened by its being the 
powerful expression of a purely feminine view of a child’s charac¬ 
ter, tinged throughout with that refined and tenderest sympathy 
for children which is given only to women. Florence Mont¬ 
gomery (she does not allow us to call her anything else) is 
not the first person who has read the mind of a child like 
a book and written it out foV all to read. The thoughts which 
pass through David Copperfield*s childish brain in ^urch are 
as natural as those ascribed to little Humphrey Duncombe in 
the same situatioi^ in the tale before us; but the authoress of 
** Misunderstood” has thought it worthwhile to concentrate her not 
jjtsigDificant powers on the full delineation of a phase of character 
which Dickens from time to time depicts with a more masculine 
touch, with more, as we think, of artificial sentiment, and therefore 
with less force. She has here brought out into relief all the points 
of a child’s character which are most winning to us alh and yet 
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'which few would have either the insight to detect or the power 
to delineate. Hence her work has the value of a poem, and she 
proves herself a genuine artist in that she is able to ^ve expres¬ 
sion to some of the exbaustless modifications of human feeling ; 
deep and familiar to all, but without the magic touch of art 


And in tracin gthese, she has not failed to recognise and value 
the reality and intensity of the feelings which she depicts—a depth 
and reality lightly overlooked by most of those in charge of child¬ 
ren—or, 4f noticed, regarded only as the passing effect of the dis¬ 
proportion between the unformed mind and the world on which it 
acts. But the loves and hatreds of children, transient as they are, 
are deep and true with the vigour of unmixed and unthwarted 
feeling ; and we know nothing in the after-character to compare 
with the pure integrity of the feelings which govern the heart of 
a child : the brave truthfulness, the tender undiscriminating sym¬ 
pathy, the devoted love, the profound and picturesque religious 
sentiment. Jealousy too, and hatred, and even the bitterness of 
despair find their place in a life in which a mushroom or a butter¬ 
fly is an absorbing interest, and solitude the most haunting dread. 

Without robbing the story of its charm by ofieriog a bare ana¬ 
lysis of its simple plot, let us follow the delineation of some of 
the most prominent traits of childish character which are here 
seized and fixed on the canvass. Before all and embracing all, 
comes what we call the simplicity of a child, that fearless truth¬ 
fulness which confers on childhood a more than imperial power ; 
which accepts unhesitatingly what it is told, attributing in its 
sublime ignorance of the world the same guilelessness to all; 
which has no reason to question, no need for what in after-life 
becomes a high virtue—to cavil and doubt and be content with 
nothing short of demonstration ; and which can no more under¬ 
stand irony or sarcasm, those bitter fruits of contact with life, 
than the innocent palate can relish the artificial stimulus required 
by the man’s vitiated taste. 

Sir Everard Buncombe of Wareham Abbey, the father of 
Humphrey and Miles, is left a widower at the outset of the story. 
Sitting at dinner one evening with his lost wife’s sailor-brother, 
and with his little boys on each side of him. Sir Everard, who is 
Member of Parliament for the county, announces that he is going 
to give a dinner to the * aborigines,’ that is, to his country consti¬ 
tuents. The boys are of course ail eagerness to know the meaning 
of such long words ; and accept with simple delight uncle Charlie’s 
assurance that‘aborigines ’ means‘wild men of the woods, half 
human beings, half animals.* Lightly spoken and as lightly^ for¬ 
gotten by the speaker, the words sink deep into the cbildishrminds. 
For days in the intervals of lessons, and night after night in the 
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little nursery, nothing is thought or talked of but the coming feast 
of wild mei^ The scene which follows is among the best in the 
book. The^ening comes, the guests arrive, and little Humphrey 
appears on the scene dressed in his best, his eyes sparkling with 
excitement, ” like a being of another sphere.'' But no wild men 
are there, no monsters of unknown form and barbarous dress, but 
only an ordinary party of the “ rusty old gentlemen ” of the 
neighbourhood. Words cannot express the horror and amazement 
of the child : amazement at the total failure of his own confident 
imagination, and horror at the discovery that his loved and trusted 
uncle has basely deceived him. And at night the boy is found in 
tears in his bed at the thought that “ Uncle Charlie will go to hell for 
telling such a dreadful story.” Ludicrous the situation may seem 
to many; to us it is more truly pathetic than many a scene of a 
more conventionally tragic nature. 

Closely allied with and protected by this guileless simplicity, 
is the deep religious sentiment which is so beautiful in children 
reared like delicate plants in the sweet atmosphere of an English 
home; which once implanted never loses its influence; which 
gives throughout life their unspeakable charm to the distant peal 
of church bells and the almost unearthly quiet of the English 
Sunday ; the early sentiment checked by no shade of doubt and 
coloured by the materialism so well detected by Florence Mont 
gomery. The gates and the palms of Heaven are as much realities 
to such a child as the equally unknown, but equally accepted, 
wonders of the tropical world. And here it is that the simplest 
eloquence of the village pulpit reaps its unknown reward, and 
never fails to reach even beyond its aim. Men may nod over the 
well-worn platitudes ; but the preacher need never complain while 
bis words are able to bend with an almost supernatural power the 
youngest and purest heart in his flock, and the high-spirited boy, 
full of mischief and brimful of vigorous life, is mute and thought¬ 
ful as he listens to the story of the white-robed ones and the 
Jasper sea, “ ten thousand times ten thousand, and thous^ds of 
thousands,” 

We have heard it remarked how cheerful people look as they 
leave the church-door on a Sunday as if released from a weary 
duty j but would it not often be a more truthful interpretation 
which is given here ? ** Softly blew the summer breezes on little 
Humphrey’s face as he stepped out into the porch, and the calm 
beauty of the summer morning was in perfect harmony with the 
turn which the sermon had given to his thoughts. All around 
was the beautifully wooded country, lying calm and still under 
the cloudless sky.” Perhaps if his vague ideas could have taken 
shape, they would have formed themselves into some such expres¬ 
sion as—*' Can heaven be fairer than this ? 
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How unallowed, agaia how tranacendently innocent and undia- 
criminating, are the love and sympathy of children! No red re> 
publican is a more resolute leveller of all dass distinctiona. 
We- must indulge ourselves here with one quotation at some 
length which speaks for itself in illustration of this trait of early 
character. It is at the same dinner at which the wild men were 
first mentioned:— 

“ Uncle Charlie was enjoying his soup and Sir Everard divid* 

ing himself between his little boys and his meal. 

"It’s William’s birthday to-day,” said Humphrey, breaking si-. 
" lence. The unfortunate individual in white silk stockings, thus sud- 
“ denly brought into public notice, reddened to the roots of his hair; 
" and in his confusion nearly dropped the dish he was in the act of 
•" putting down before his master. " He’s twenty-two years old 
" to-day,” continued Humphrey ; “ he told me so this morning. 
" Sir Everard tried to evince a proper amount of interest in so 
" important an announcement. " What o’clock were you born, 
" William \ ” pursued Humphrey, addressing the shy young footman 
" at the sideboard, where he bad retreated with the dish-cover, and 
" from whence he was making all sorts of signs to his tormentor, in 
" the vain hope of putting an end to the conversation. Sir Everard 
“ hastily held out a bit of turbot on the end of his fork and effectu* 
“ ally stopped the boy’s mouth for a few minutes ; but no sooner 
“ had he swallowed it than he broke out again. < " What are you 
“ going to give William for his birthday-present, father?” be said, 
" putting his arms on the table and resting his chin upon them, that 
" he might the more conveniently look up into his father’s face 
" and await bis answer. Lower and lower bent Uncle Charlie’s head 
" over his plate, and his face became alarmingly suffused with 
" colour. " I know what he’d like,” finished Humphrey, “ for he’s 
" told me! ” 

" The unhappy footman snatched up a dish-cover and began a 
" retreat to the door ; but the inexorable butler handed him the 
" lobster sauce, and he was obliged to advance with it to his master’s 
" side. “ I said to him to-day," proceeded Humphrey, in all the 
" conscious glory of being in William’s confidence, " if father were to 

give you a birthday-present, what would you like ? You remem- 
" ber, don’t you, W^iiliam ? and then he told me, didn’t you, Wil- 
" liam ? ” The direct form of attack was more than flesh and blood 
" could stand. William made a rush to the door with the half-filled 
" tray, and, in spite of furious glances from the butler, disappeared 
"just as Uncle Charlie gave it up as a bad job and burst out 
" laughing.” 

One of the most powerful and least often detected feelings 
which influence a child’s home-life is a deep abiding jealousy, 
gnawing as that of Othello but untcmpered by a dream of com- 
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pensation or even by a consciousness of the nature of the haunting 
sensation itself: a jealousy which accepts the fancied daily slight 
as meekly and in as matter-of-fact a way as any other of the 
strange things that throng around the new comer ; for “ where 
everything is so strange, one thing is not much more strange than 
another’';—which hides its bitterness till some chance occasion 
brings forth its expression, and then it is told only with sorrow, 
with no hesitation or surprise, not even with a touch of remons¬ 
trance against its well-loved and innocent cause : like the stings' 
of insects and the bruises of the play-ground, it has been accept^ 
as what is only natural and right, however hard to bear. “ You 
never take me in your arms,” says the dyiug child. “ 1 didn’t ever 
think you would care to come, my little Humphrey.” “ Oh! 
but I often should, though only 1 knew you would rather have 
him.” With all his passionate tears and stormy griefs we ques¬ 
tion whether any one more nearly than such a child rises to the 
philosophical attitude with regard so human happiness which is 
laid down by Froude : “ Whether happiness come or not, it is no 
very weighty matter ; if it come, life will be sweet, if it do not 
come, life will be bitter,—bitter not sweet,—and yet to be borne. ” 
But for intensity of feeling and even dramatic power we hard¬ 
ly knew a more striking picture than that of the motherless child 
Humphrey with the despair of manhood in bis heart, when 
through his own thoughtlessness his only brother and companion 
is lying sick—for all he knows, to death—and he himself is meet¬ 
ing only with the neglect he knows he has deserved. It was ho 
who forced the delicate child into an escapade, the wildest that 
ever suggested itself to bis boyish thoughts ; and it is for this mad 
and selfish indulgence that his little brother is struggling with 
fever, and, as he well knows, with little strength for the struggle. 
The boy’s feelings are the same as those of the strong man when 
he is baffled and helpless in the wrestle with life, when there 
seems not one gleam to lighten the black prospect which presses 
around him, not with dead passive influence, but with active, 
tormenting, relentless, persecution. 

' - All that was most precious to little Humphrey was taken from 
him long ago with the mother whom he adored and whose idol 
he was: and now what he has clung to in her stead, the loving 
younger brother, whose homage he has accepted so lightly as his 
due, his faithful and devoted admirer and comrade is passing 
away too, dying as his mother died before. Only it is worse now, 
for the blame is all his own ; he has struck the blow; * his hand is 
against every man and every man’s hand against him.’ Full 
of tender longing for his brother, he is rudely and harshly pushed 
aside, as though his cup of guilt were now full, and he had no 
more part or lot in his only friend. His life is a failure, and 
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there is not a ray of comfort left. Something like these are the 
deep despairing thoughts of the young child—thoughts which 
sway his little being with a power the'more absolute and mysteri¬ 
ous that he cannot analyse them—as he stands at the door of 
the sick-room with the tears in hjs eyes “ and'his bunch of radishes 
in his hand.’' 

But it would be endless to touch upon all the indications here 
offered, of the genuine insight into, and appreciation of, the many- 
sided character of childhood displayed by an authoress who has 
not even missed the perception of the profound pathos of childish 
prattle at a crisis of life and death. Look at the brave in¬ 
genuousness, proverbially characteristic of early years, which 
confesses with equal absence of shame or pride its own me¬ 
rits or faults : “ You needn’t scold Miles, it was all me,” or “ Oh ! 
that’s my money that 1 am saving to buy old Dyson an ear- 
trumpet with.” Look at the early and instinctive reverence for ago 
in the elder brother’s assumption of superiority acknowledged so 
frankly by the younger.—“ There’s lots of things you don’t know.” 
Look at the genuine modesty which blushes before the grown 
man, the sensitiveness to a word of blame, the intense enjoyment 
of life in its most innocent forms, with no need for artificial excite¬ 
ment ; and a thousand other varying lights and shades, which go 
to make up the picture so exquisitely and faithfully drawn in 
this volume. Imperfect and ephemeral as it is, how essentially 
attractive is the character of the young child, as of all else that 
is young and fresh in nature. 

Compare for a moment a character of this kind, transparent as 
crystal, with the state of mind of a young man lately emerged 
from school-life, say at that crudest, and yet in its way glorious, 
age—nineteen.* How infinitely more winning and loveable are 
the untouched feelings we have noticed than the gradually harden¬ 
ing sensibilities and tastes of a youth of this kind, just beginning 
to perceive and counting himself superior that be can detect all 
that is hollow and false and rotten in the world about him. He 
is not to be ** done ” so easily ; he has no respect for your parson 
with his hymn-book—no tenderness for, no knowledge of, the 
suffering by which he is surrounded. Most ignorant and selfish 
of men ; void of or trying successfully enough to quench what he 
has of that most divine of our faculties—imagination, by which 
we are empowered to read the hearts of others ; how should he 
fathom a hair’s breadth below the surface of a mind innocent 
in youth or tried by the troubles of years \ Is it not because this 
most common picture is so really repulsive, although conventionally 
regarded as the reflection of all that is manly, that we welcome the 
innocence of childhood and are captivated by a portrait of its 
most charming features so artistic in effect, so fresh in colouring. 
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so faithful in delineation, and so carefully worked out ? For the 
form is not by any means the only merit in the work with which 
we are now dealing. A simplicity and force of expression rises 
at times almost to the level of the Epic, as in the description of 
the child's deliriunr, and its influence on the unhappy father. 

Three times Sir Everard strove to answer, and three times his 
voice failed him." 

And to the plot itself too a brief tribute must be paid. It 
is with nothing short of consummate art that throughout the 
earlier part of the story not Sir Everard only but the reader 
is thrown off tho scent by the delicacy of the younger child, and 
the careful preparation, as it were, for some calamity in the person 
of the little Miles, the father’s pet, and the fragile image of his 
mother, till the moment before the catastrophe he is almost 
ready to exclaim with Sir Everard that no punishment could be 
too severe for Humphrey; and the surprise of the catastrophe, 
IV'hen it comes, is felt to be as real to the reader as to the father 
of the child. 

Apart, however, from its execution, such a stoiy as this undoubt-, 
edly appeals to us with a somewhat rare force, because it reminds 
the hardest of us that, hardened as we love to think ourselves, it 
is after all only a rough shell that has been formed on the out¬ 
side of our nature; that the delicate life is still there with all its 
sensitive fibre, ready to come forth like the nautilus when the 
surface of life is smooth and the evening sky unclouded. 

And does not a * brochure’ like ‘ The Fight at Dame Europa’s 
School* cut deeper than history clothed in words of burning 
eloquence, because it reminds us, and because we like to be 
reminded, how simple in reality are the clouded Uiotives of 
men?—how in truth what we teach ourselves to regard as 
patriotism and policy of State is often nothing but a child's 
wilfulness and selfishness ? Because it reveals to us—and because 
we appreciate the revelation—how absolutely and perpetually 
we blind ourselves and cloak under the easy mask of manhood the 
very simple feelings and motives of which as children we were 
ashamed ? 

We have tried to urge that one reason why books of the class 
of which we are treating are so generally welcomed by the mature 
intelligence of men and women, is the mrm in which they appear; 
and that the charm of the form has its origin in the instinctive 
sympathy which is at least latent in most of us, however unacknowr 
ledged or even unsuspected, with all that is most simple and in¬ 
nocent in nature. In short, that here is one indication that we are 
not so bad as we are often painted even in the secret studio of our 
own hearts, where, if anywhere, the angles and disfigurements of 
the portrait are usually softened down. 
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But if a Dolitical im des/prit presupposes at least some acquaint¬ 
ance with the public affairs of the day, and if thoroughly to ap¬ 
preciate a simple tale of child-life, re(][uires more of the child- 
nature than is perhaps given to the majority of men, it is to our 
purpose to observe that a skilful writer is able to touch the sensi¬ 
bilities of a very large class by a nursery Book of Nonsense. It 
is not in the nursery that the ridiculous nonentities of the 
Clangle Wangle and the bright blue Boss Woss are most welcomed 
or best appreciated. Grej-haired men and women—men of the 
world and men of science—join in the laugh over the story of the 
Four Little Children and the extracts from the Nonsense Gazette ; 
and Lionel and Guy are at once received as playmates by all, of 
whatever age, who have not altogether lost the echoes of their 
childish years. And that this is a larger class than modern cynics 
are usually wont to admit, one proof may surely be found in tho 
wide popularity of a book of cbildrcn’s nonsense, full of the most 
extravagant absurdities, of receipts for “Amblongus pies,” pic¬ 
tures of ‘Baccopipia gracilis’ or ‘ Plimibunnia mitritiosa,’ aud 
songs of which the burden 1ms no more rhyme or reason tlian 

“ Far and few, far and few 
Are the lands where the Juinblies live ” 



art. III.—the MOFHSSIL EECORDS of BENGAL. 

T he neglect, whioh is universal throughout India, of all modern 
means and appliances for ensuring the preservation and 
accessibility of the Public Records and State Papers, has been often 
deplored in these pages. The apathy of Indian Governments about 
the condition of the materials and sources of the history of the 
country, is unparalleled amongst the civilised nations of the world: 
India, whose records (from the nature of the climate and from 
other causes) daily encounter more perils than those of any other 
civilised country, stands alone in having absolutely no machinery 
for the safe custody of its literary and scientific treasures. With 
regard to the other points that characterize a good administration, 
we are wont to compare ourselves with France, Italy, Holland, or 
even Germany, or England itself; in record administration we 
have every thing to learn even from the countries which we are 
accustomed to consider the least advanced in the arts of civilisation; 
for at the present moment the magnificent archives of Spain are 
pouring forth a flood of light on the mediaeval and modern history 
of Europe. Meanwhile, month by month and year by year, 
the priceless gems of our Indian record-offices are surely and by 
no means slowly decaying; all but the most modern must ere long 
be lost to science for ever. 

And whilst the process of destruction, heart rending to any man 
with a spark of historical or antiquarian sensibility, is progressing, 
it is absolutely impossible for any private person, however ardent 
may be his scientific zeal, to rescue more than a few isolated scraps 
from the general ruin. India is, for most Englishmen, a land of 
incessant toil; they are compelled, by the demands of health or by 
the ties of home, to spend most of their holiday-time in a distant 
country. Every man of science in the Anglo-Indian community, 
with hardly an exception, is necessarily a busy man ; and is abso¬ 
lutely precluded from anything like an extended or profitable 
search in the mine of the public records, until facilities be afforded 
for that purpose by the Government. Even in England, where 
there are thousands of learned and wealthy men who delight to 
devote their time and their money to these pursuits, the Govern¬ 
ment finds it necessary to expend considerably over two lakhs per 
annum* for the establishment of iis Record Office alone ; and this 

♦ In the Civil Service Hetimaies for Police chafes, for watching against 
1866-67, the salaries of the superior fire, &c., £&21 ; the charges tor edit- 
officers of the London Eccord Office ing and publishing Calendars of 
amounted to £11,762 ; the wages of State Papers and Historical Docu- 
copyists and workmen, ^3,886; the meats, ^6,960; making a total of 
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does not include immense sums annually spent on buildings and 
appliances ; nor does it include the charges of the Irish and Scotch 
Record Offices, or of those of the Crown Lands, or of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, or of the Court of Probate, or indeed of any of those 
courts and offices which have not yet come .under the operation 
of the Record Act, And yet this most important function of a 
civlised Government, which is fully recognised and liberally pro¬ 
vided for in every country of Europe, is absolutely ignored in 
India; where, more than anywhere else, scientific men require 
those facilities of access which are afforded by the European 
record-offices, and without which any attempt at investigation is 
perfectly hopeless. At present it often costs days and even months 
to find a fact; and in India men who care about facts cannot 
spare months or even days. 

The officials under the various Indian Governments have 
always been acknowledged to form one of the most highly-cultivated 
bodies of public servants in the world; and yet those Governments 
have been content to allow their literary productions—scientific, 
statistical, or political—to moulder in dusty presses, unknown and 
unused. ^'We may safely affirm,” said a recent Indian writer, 
*' that a scientific state-paper, however valuable, when once deposit- 
“ ed in a Government record-room, seldom issues thence except in 
“the stomachs of white-ants; it is at any rate almost invariably 
“lost to science.” With us there is no possibility of any' transmis¬ 
sion of results from one student to another; as a rule every officer 
who takes any interest in the local history' and antiquities, has to 
set to work exactly in the same manner as if he were in a newly 
discovered country. Dr. Hunter, who has probably done more in 
this line than any other district-officer, declares in a recent work 
his solemn conviction that “till arrangements are made for bringing 
“ the District Records into intelligent contact with the European 
“ world, the Indian Government continues guilty of a great histo- 
“ jical injustice to the British nation.”* 

As matters at present stand, our rulers enact in this question the 
part of the dog in the manger ; they refuse to publish records at 
the expense of the State, and they neglect to provide the simplest 

£22,119. Id the same year we find been established, for iuvestigatiag the 
an additional vote of £27,070 “ to historical treasures in the possession 
‘‘ defray the charges which will come of private persons or corporations. 

“in course of payment during the The magnificent Dublin Kecord 
“year ending 31st March 1867, to- OfiSce, reconstituted by the late Lord 
“ wards the enlargement of the Public Mayo when Chief Secretary for Ire- 
“ Record Re^itory, and providing the land in 1867, is supported on a still 
“ necessary fittings.'* Since that year, more liberal scale ; and the votes for 
we believe that the votes for editing, the editing, &c., of Irish historical 
&c., have been considerably increased; documents, are most munificent, 
and a separate Royal Commission has * Our Indian ilmadmom, p. 161, 
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facilities.in the way of muniment-rooms or search-offices, for those 
who would do so at their own cost. Instances are continually 
cropping up of irretrievable losses to science, resulting from this 
neglect; for which, we cannot doubt, posterity will hold the Indian 
Government of the present day responsible. 

Two years ago, under the heading of Public Records and Stale 
Papers,* we put before our readers a statement of the case in some 
detail, with especial reference to the metropolitan records of the 
great departments of the Government of India, and to the miser¬ 
able fiasco of the late Record Commission.f The- remarks we then 
made about the records of the Home and Foreign Departments 
apply exactly to those of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta. We 
propose to confine our attention in this place to the subject indicated 
by the title of this paper; to endeavour to point out the historical and 
scientific value of the Mofussil records of Bengal; to shew how those 
records have been neglected, and how consequently the loss to 
science becomes • every day greater and greater ; and to point out 
what are the measures which, we venture to think, might be at¬ 
tempted to stay, and ultimately perhaps partially to repair the mis¬ 
chief. In this sketch we shall freely refer to, and quote from, the 
two books of comparatively recent date which best illustrate the 
value of the local archives of this province—Dr. Hunter’s Annals 
of Rural Bengal, and Mr. Westland’s Report on the District of Jes- 
8or. We shall endeavour to point our statements, mainly from these 
works, and from the results of careful researches into all the ori¬ 
ginal sources of information on the subject vvhich are accessible to 
us; if further illustrations were necessary, it would be easy to draw 
them from the numerous woilss of a somewhat similar design which 
have appeared in other provinces of India. 

We will first consider the present state and accessihilUy of our 
local records. Any one who has ever had occasion to visit a Mofus- 
sil record-room will be well aware that the records—wh^re they 
are not ** lying in a neglected condition on an open rack in the 
“ clerk’s roora”J, as was the case with some singularly valuable 
papers at Birbhfim, when Mr. Commissioner Buckland inspected 
the Collector’s office—are at best secured in common wooden boxes 
or almiras, generally old and ricketty, fastened by ordinary pad- 

* Calcutta Review, Ro. G.; April any historical or scientific value ; we 
1870. hppe to give our readers a review of 

t The Record Commission lasted that work in an early number, 
a few years, and frittered away some % See a letter, communicated to 
of the public money. We believe the Calcutta newspapers, from C.T. 
that it did absolutely nothing for the Buckland, Esq., Commissioner of the 
preservation and accessibilit}* of the Biirdwan Division, to the OfiSciating 
Indian Records, which ought to have Secretary to the Government of Ben- 
been the chief aim of such a com mis- gal, Revenue Department; dated 
sion. It produced only one work of hurdwan, S8th November 1871, 
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locks, and placed in a room of general public resort. They are, 
as a rule, exposed daily to every conceivable peril. The dangers 
resulting from the dampness of the climate; from the ravages of 
white-ants, rats, book-worms, and other vermin ; from decay; from 
mutilation, inflicted either intentionally or through ignorance or 
carelessness; from Are, &c.,—all thbse are sufficiently obvious. The 
annual destruction of valuable documents that must go on in a 
climate like that of Bengal is doubtless enormous. Only a short 
time ago, a valuable collection of oriental manuscripts, the property 
of Government, was seriously damaged by rain ; in consequence, a 
circular was issued by the Home Department, ordering tliat in 
all annual reports made by officers in charge of public libraries, 
museums, or collections, it should be specially stated whether or 
not the whole of the property is safe and in good condition ; 
but in the present state of our Mofussil record-offices, it is 
impossible that any documents can long remain in good condition. 
We believe that it was discovered, a few years since, that the Col- 
lectorate Records at Jessor had been so extensively tampered with 
by interested parties, that the evidence of any of these documents 
was held to be worthless ; and a similar state of things is believed 
to exist in many, if not most, of the local archives. It was stated 
recently in the Pioneer that the records of one of the N.W.P. 
cutcherries were inaccessible, owing to the number of venomous 
serpents that had taken up their abode amongst them i 

But perhaps the most perfect illustration of the deplorable, we 
had almost said criminal, neglect from which the materials of the 
rural and local history of Bengal have sufiered, is afforded by the 
correspondence to which we referred above, on the records of the 
Collectorate of Birbhffra. It should be remembered that public 
attention' had been drawn to these records more than to those of 
any other district, from the fact that Dr. Hunter bad founded on 
them his Annals of Rural Bengal. These records at any rate have 
been looked into, if any have in the whole of Bengal. Now let us 
hear what Mr. Buckland says about them 

Whilst inspecting the Collector’s office at Beerbhoom, I found a 
number of old English manuscript books lying in a neglected condition 
on an open rack in the clerk’s room. They bad been exposed to* the 
ravages of time and insects . , . The Assistant Collector, Mr. Macaulay, 
was good enough to undertake the examination of these old books, and 
among them he has found t<yme Utters of particular interest, emd of 
greater age Own were helieoed to eaaiet in the Beerbhoom office. 

Mr. Allen, the Officiating Collector of Beerbhoom, adds his tes¬ 
timony to the same effect, and with the greatest candour:— 

The books from which these letters have been extracted were lying 
mouldering on an old rack in the English office, much injured hy age 
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and inBeetg. They to all appearance have been undisturbed by any 
previous explorer, and seem to have escaped even Mr. Hunter's re¬ 
searches, possibly owing to the fact of their not being stored in the 
treasury almirahs. 

It will hardly be credited, by those accustomed to the notions on 
the subject of records prevalent in Europe (where an ancient and 
valuable document is treated with much the same reverence as 
that with which a book-collector treats his unique Elzevir), that 
Mr. Macaulay’s researches proved that the history of the earliest 
part of the English rule in Birbhdm had bepn crumbling away in 
these neglected papers! 

Mr. Buckland justly adds:—“ It is very cieditable to Mr. Macau-r 
lay to have devoted his time to this extra work, considering the 
importance of his ordinary duties, in. addition to which he had 
charge of the district treasury, whilst the pressure of preparipg 
himself to pass the examination was always upon him." But neither 
the Commissioner nor the Collector seem to be much struck by the 
more than Gothic inditference to science displayed by a Govern¬ 
ment which can permit the materials of its history to fall into such 
a grievous state as that which is here indicated ; and which can 
trust, for the reparation of the mischief caused by the State neglect, 
to the zeal and discretion of young gentlemen who, however indus¬ 
trious and intelligent, must always be utterly without experience 
in record work, and terribly hurried by the multifarious duties which 
their official position entails upon them. 

So much, then, for the care that is bestowed on the pre¬ 
servation of our literary and scientific treasures.* With regard 


* The inseeuriby of such custody 
may perhaps be illustrated by a very 
brief description of the method of 
custody which is found necessary 
even in England, where the climate 
is much less injurious, and the fear 
of mutilation smaller. The Becord 
Act directs that all public docu¬ 
ments of a certain age shall be 
handed over to the B^ord Office. 
As Soon as any sets of Records 
have been taken into the custody of 
the Master of the Rolls (who is ex- 
officio head of the English Becord 
Department), they are cleaned, sort¬ 
ed, bound or mended as far as may 
be necessary and practicable, and 
placed iit boxes for subsequent 
arrangement. Then a catalogue or 
gener.^1 descriptive list is drawn up; 
and afterwards the more important 
documents are indexed, and the moat 


important are ultimately calendar¬ 
ed. When the work of arrangement 
is complete, they are placed in iron 
presses in the room assigued to their 
class. Every room in the building 
is separately lire-proof, being cased 
with iron and fui'nished with an 
iron-door which is thief-proof. 
Water can be turned on at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice in any room for the 
extinction of fire. Hot-air pipes are 
placed around every room, so that 
an equal temperature is preserved 
throughout the year; and by this 
ineans dan^ is excluded and rot 
arrested. Every part of the build¬ 
ing being thus protected by every 
means that science can devise, the 
whole is constantly watched night' 
and day, both by the Department 
(an officer and an office-keeper being 
resident in an adjacent house) and 
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to their accessibility, we need only add to what we have already 
said that they are scattered in scores of remote and almost un¬ 
known hiding-places, without calendars or indexes worthy of the 
name, and in the custody of native record-keepers of no scientific 
skill and comparatively little intelligence. 

We will now endeavour to show the real historical and scientific 
value of the Mofussil Records, and the importance of their being 
carefully preserved and arranged. The first point that strikes us 
is the consideration that many of these documents are to be found 
in duplicate, in a more manageable and accessible form, in the 
great metropolitan archives, and especially amongst the records 
of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta. This consideration, if it 
were generally applicable, would of course greatly diminish the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Government in the matter of its neglect of the 
rural records; for the latter, though still valuable for purposes of 
verifying or supplementing the information to be found in Calcutta, 
would lose their unique character; and the mischief occasioned 
by their destruction, though serious, would not be irreparable. 
But we 'shall shew, in our review of the contents of those of the 
mofussil offices about which anything is known, that this consi¬ 
deration will apply only to comparatively a small portion of the 
bulk ; there are certainly tons and tons of valuable documents, espe¬ 
cially those of the earlier series, which are only to be found in these 
insecure rural offices. On the general question of their value, we 
shall quote one or two passages from Dr. Hunter's eloquent intro¬ 
duction to his Annals ; premising that, in our humble opinion, 
even the glowing periods of this enthusiastic writer will be regard¬ 
ed by posterity as all too cold in their denunciation of a system, or 
rather a lack of system, which is mutilating the history of a great 
country :—* 

Four years ago, in taking over charge of the district treasury, I 
was struck with the appearance of an ancient press, which from the 
state of its padlocks seemed not to have been opened for many years. 


by the police; a police patrol is on 
duty throughout the night in the 
biiiiding. The perfect accessibility 
of all records is also well provided 
for, by a splendid system of Calen¬ 
dars and Indexes, and by the 
employment of a thoroughly train¬ 
ed staff of archivists. On this, seo 
Calmtta Review^ No. C., April, 1870. 

* It will, we trust, be remembered 
that the legal rights of the whole of the 

S le are vitally affected by the 
ict of which we are complaining in 
this paper j and we should be unwil¬ 


ling to lose sight of this all-impoitant 
fact, though iu this place we are more 
immediately engaged in pleading 
the claims of science. The Public 
Itecords have been called, by the 
British Parliament, the “ Evidences of 
the People and it has been declar¬ 
ed, both in the ilecord Act itself, 
and iu many reports of Committees 
of the House of Commons, that the 
people have an undoubted right to 
insist on the most careful preserva¬ 
tion of all public documents, even on 
this ground alone. 
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and with whose contents none of the native officials was acquainted. 
On being broken open it was found to contain the early records of the 
district from within a year of the time that it passed directly under 
British rule.* The volumes presented every appearance of age and 
decay : their jrellow-stained margins were deejdy eaten into by insects, 
their outer •pages crumbled to pieces under the most tender handling, 
and of some the sole palpable remains were chips of paper mingled with 
the granular dust that white-ants leave behind.f 

Such was the condition of some of the chief materials of tho 
Annals! Of all the heaps that had already been destroyed—of 
the tons of records that in the various offices of Bengal have 
already been converted into “ the granular dust that white-ants 
leave behind ”—history is for ever silent; their testimony for good 
or bad is for ever hushed. Dr. Hunter continues :— 

Careful research has convinced me that these neglected heaps contain 
much that is worthy of being pi'eserved. For what trustworthy account 
have we of the state of rural India at the commencement, and during 
the early stages of our rule ? . .. In the chief Government office of 
every district in Bengal arc presses filled with papers similar to those 
1 have described. They consist of reports, letters, minutes, judicial 
proceedings, and relate in the words of eye-witnesses, and with official 
accuracy, the daily history of the country from the time the English 
took the administration into their own hands. Many of them are 
written in the curt, forcible language which men use in moments of 
excitement or peril; and in spite of the blunder.*) of copyists and the 
ravages of decay, they have about them that air of real life which 
proceeds not fram litei*ai*y ability, but from the fact that their authors’ 
minds were full of the subjects on which they wrote. We learn from 
these worm-eaten manuscripts that what we have been accustomed to 
regard es Indian history is a chronicle of events which hardly afiected, 
and which were for the most part unknown to the contemporary mass 
of the peoide of India. 

* Mr. Macaulay’s researches prove (in the aamo office !) observes some 
that Dr. Huuter was mistaken in papers which appear to be particular- 
this assei*tion ; as the former gentle- ly tattered and neglecte’d ! 
man has actually “ discovered”?!) two t This terribly suggestive descrip- 
earlier magistrates than any ot those tiou will remind English archivists 
whose records are noticed in the of the evidence given, in a report to 
A nnals. It would be amusiug, were the House of Commons, of the state 
the subject less serious, to observe of the Welsh Becords before they 
in what a hap-hazard way the record- were made over to the custody of the 
discoveries both of Dr. Huuter and Master of the Bolls. The evidence 
of Mr. Macaulay were made : docn- created quite a sensation at the time ; 
ments, of the most inestimable value and a special Acf of the Legislature was 
from a scientific point of view, are found necessary to protect the rights 
turned up, because Dr. Hunter is of the Welsh landowner. But Ben- 
struck with the appearance of a parti- gal is not Wales; “it is a far cry to 
cularly I’usty ol<i box, and because Lochawe.” 

Mr. Buckisnd some years .afterwards 
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This plea for a careful record system, on the ground of the his¬ 
torical value of the records, we shall endeavour further to illustrate 
presently. Let us now hear what Dr. Hunter has to say about the 
administrative value of such a system :— 

Besides the value of these memorials as a 'grotmdwork for an ac¬ 
curate and a yet unwritten history, they possess a special interest to 
those who are charged with the Qovemment of India at the present day. 
When the East India Company accepted the internal administration of 
Bengal, it engaged to rule in accordance with native usages ; and the 
first step towai'ds the fulfilment of its promise was to ascertoin what 
these usages really were. To this end instructions repeatedly issued 
during a period of thirty years, directing all local officers to institute 
enquiries \ and even after the formal command was removed, the habit 
of collecting and reporting information continued till 1820. The 
period on which the rural records open in the western districts is one 
of peculiar interest, it stands on the border-ground between the 
ancient and the modern system of Indian government. The evi¬ 
dence on which to form a permanent arrangement of the land- 
revenue was in process of being collected, and not a single subject of 
fiscal legislation nor a detail in the agricultural economy of each 
district escaped inquiry. The tenure of the landholders and their 
relations to the middle-men ; the tenure of the cultivatoi'S, their earn¬ 
ings and their style of living, their clothing and the occupation of their 
families at odd hours j the [irice of all sorts of country produce ; the 
rent of various qualities of land ; the mineral products of the district; 
the condition of the artisans and manufacturers, their profits and public 
burdens ; the native currency and system of exchange; ther native 
system of police ; the state of the district jail; lastly, cesses, tolls, 
dues, and every other method of recognised or unrecognised taxation— 
formed in turn the subject of report. 

We will make one further extract only from the Annais, to illus¬ 
trate the lack of continuity, which we have complained of as 
a necessary characteristic of Indian antiquarian research in the 
absence of any system of record administration - 

The labours of a previous school of officers soon became a subject of 
indifference to their successors; the quick decay of a tropical climate 
began its work; and of the researches that h^ occupied the ablest 
administrators during the first fifty years of our rule—researches that 
they had designed as the basis of a consistent system of Indian rural 
law—the greater part has, during the second fifty years, been made 
over as a prey to mildew and white-ants. 

What proportion has perished can never be known. pari sur¬ 

vives can ordy be permanently preserved by ike intervention qf the State. 

What good use Dr. Hunter made of the surviving portion in 
Birbhfim—so far as it was possible for a young executive officer, 
burdened with a large amount of regular work and. with {perpetu¬ 
ally recurring examinations, to make any use of a chaotic mass 
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of documents and rubbish—is well known from his Annals ; of 
which the second, fifth, and sixth chapters were based on what he 
found therein. His graphic accounts of the state of the country, 
when it passed under British rule, of the great famine of 1769-70, of 
the Company’s first attempts at rural administration from 1765-90, 
and of toe Company as a rural manufacturer as well as adminis¬ 
trator, have become the type of a new school of Indian literature. 
Mr. Westland in Jessor, Dr. Oldham in Ghazipur, and many other 
officers in other parts of the countiy, have followed in the same track; 
and the promised series of Imperial Gazetteers will doubtless serve 
at once largely to stimulate this branch of research, and to put the 
chief results in an accessible form before the public. At the same 
time it should not be forgotten that the meagre contents of a 
Gazetteer^ however comparatively full of detail it may be, can 

{ )reserve for us little more than a drop out of the ocean of know- 
edge to be obtained from a scientific examination of the records. 

Mr. Westland, in his Report on the District of Jessore, has 
made a more thorough and scientific use of local records than has 
been attempted by any other searcher; and his book, for the 
period of which it treats, approaches as nearly to what a good 
Calendar of local State Papers should be, as is possible under 
present circumstances. Dr. Hunter in his Annals has endeavour¬ 
ed to combine the work of the archivist with that of the histo¬ 
rian ; and naturally the latter has well-nigh swallowed up, the 
former. The Jessor Report, without any attempt at the literary 
embellishment which has won fame for the AnncdSj gives a fairly 
exhaustive account of the first thirty years of British administra¬ 
tion in that district, from 1781 to 1811. Every statement is 
verified by references to the documents used ; and is as precise, 
and consequently as valuable for future use by either historians 
or officials, as an entry in the magnificent series of calendars of 
the English Record Office. A glance at the contents of this chap¬ 
ter (Part HI. of the Report —which is the only portion of the 
work with which we are concerned here) will demonstrate the 
value of such researches; and a more careful examination of the 
text more than confirms the favourable impression. We will, 
quote Mr. Westland’s account of the general object and scope 
of this part of his labours. 

The third part is for the most part a compilation from early official 
records ; it is a history of the fimt thirty years, the most interesting 
period of British rule in the district;. From the old regulations, and 
especially from their preambles, it is possible to gain an idea of the 
general outlines of the Company's administration in those days; but 
avoiding what might be a mere recapitulation of the general or legal 
history of Bengal, I have concerned myself raither to give a view of the 
state ot affairs with which the district officers in those days had to deal, 
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to give a history of the various attempts that were made to puf matters 
on a better footing, to show the difficulties that had to be encountered, 
and the successes or failures which attended the various measures adopt¬ 
ed. I imagine that few who have not examined the early records of 
the Bengal districts have any conception of the^ ordeal through which 
these districts passed during the period whose histoiy I have attempted 
to narrate, the period of transition from the old regvmn to the new. 
Viewing the quiet and settled state of the districts now, one is apt to 
forget that eighty or a linndred years ago their condition in all that 
regarded internal administration was but a few degrees removed from 
barbarism ; and one’s present ex|)erience affords little aid in measuring 
the bearing and effects of even the most jn'orninent public measures 
of that time. 

Mr. Westland’s remarks put in the clearest possible light the 
immense advantages which an improved system of record manage¬ 
ment would conferon the district officers and others engaged in 
the administration of the country; for it is only from such manage¬ 
ment that we can hope for any collection and diffusion of that kind 
of information of which he speaks. Turning to the test of his 
analysis of the records, we find that he commences with a careful 
account of the state of the country prior to the establishment of 
British administration in 1781; at which time ^it was divided 
chiefly among three or four great zaminddris. This account is 
of course less circumstantial than what follows, as it is derived 
only from allusions or incidental references in the earlier records. 
The details, however, of the establishment of the British rule— 
the early police administration, from 1781 to 1790—the adminis¬ 
tration of civil and criminal justice—the salt department and its 
fights with the magistrate the quarrels between the judge 
and the Company’s cloth factories—the details of all these dur¬ 
ing the eventful years that followed our assumption of power 
are highly instructive and suggestive, and abound with passages 
of the deepest interest. The story of the permanent settlement, 
and the melancholy tale of the ruin of the old zamindars and the 
creation of a new class of zaminddrs during the eight years from 
1795 to 1802, when the full effects pf the permanent settlement 
were first beginning to be felt, are here invested with all that life¬ 
like reality which attaches to accounts written by men living among 
and deeply moved by the events which they describe. We find 
the same vividness and reality in the history of the various famines 
and of the measures taken to provide against them or to alleviate 
the distress, from 1787 to 1801 ; of the floods, and of the con¬ 
struction of embankments, so characteristic of a deltaic province; 
of the establishment of excise, 1790 to 1810 ; of the coinage and 
currency ; of the early state of trade and agriculture; and of 
many sinular matters of the greatest importance and Interest, 
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"We have only touched thus lightly on a few of the many strik- 
ing points of record-lore preserved for us by Mr. Westland, because 
we imagine that the book itself is already familiar to most of our 
readers who take any interest in these subjects; who will all 
know that, under each of the heads we have mentioned above, the 
Bjd'port on Jeasore contains a mass of information that will be an 
almost inexhaustible mine for future historians and administrators 
of the district We cannot better illustrate the value of precise 
and accurate information of this nature, than by adverting to a 
work on India recently published in En^and by .an able and 
forcible writer, Mr. McCullagh Torrens. For a part of his work, 
Mr. Torrens had the advantage of consulting some of the very few 
books that have been based on actual Indian records ; for other 
parts he had to rely on current or standard Indian literature ; and 
the contrast between the two sections of his work is well pointed 
out in the following brief review, which we will quote from an 
ably written article in a Calcutta newspaper 

We do not propose to show in detail where we think that Mr. Tor¬ 
rens has failed in his picture of Warren Hastings and his times. But 
it should not be forgotten that his picture is the one which still has 
possession of the mental vision of most English statesmen who take 
the troiible of thinking at all about Indian afiairs. Indian history has 
too generally been compiled from the impassioned utterances of Eng¬ 
lish party leaders—men who could have no original knowledge of the 
subject, whose views were confessedly distorted by partisanship, and 
who, os a rule, were simply personal advocates or public proseuutora 
holding a brief. Such materials, although prolidc in striking colors and 
exciting episodes, fail to yield any solid instruction as to what was really 
done in those times, or as to the bearings of the past action of the 
English Goveimment of India on the great questions of the present 
day. The calm jurisdiction of history has a very different vmue from 
the noisy arena of Parliamentary debate. If we are to learn the truth, 
we must search for it in the local records in this country. The Indian 
Qovornmeut does an injustice both to the people of India and to the 
successsion of eminent Englishmen who have in one century built tip a 
stable and peaceful rule upon a seething whirlpool of anarchy, by its 
parsimony in leaving its archives to perish unedited and unknown. 

While, therefore, we hold Mr. Torrens’ treatment of Warren Has¬ 
tings and his times to be wholly inadequate, it would be mere injustice 
to blame the author individually for a blemish unavoidable from the 
very nature of the materials which are the only ones available to an 
English wxiter on Indian affairs. The merit of Mr. Torrens* book is 
that he has placed his mind in full accord with that new and higher 
conception of Indian history which finds its themes, not in the exploits 
of a handful of rulers, but in the vicissitudes of the people. This 
conception may be said to have been introduced by the Annals of 
Kural Bengal ” at a single stroke ; and one of Mr. Torrens’ most 
interesting chapters, “ The Flight of the People,” is a very able abstract 
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of the facts collected in India for that book. He also makes a skih 
ful use of the volume of Selections from the Becorcls of the Go¬ 
vernment of India,” edited by ,the Rev. Mr. Long j and several of his 
pages attest in an unmistakeable manner the value of such compila¬ 
tions in bringing the truth about India home to the minds of English 
statesmen. 

We believe that the point brought out in this last sentence is 
well worthy of the consideration of the Indian Government, and- 
generally of those who desire to see a larger and deeper interest 
felt in England on Indian topics. May it not be possible that 
much of that indifference about India, in Parliament and elsewhere 
at home, about which we so often complain, is owing to the lack of 
accurate and trustworthy information ? And can this lack be 
satisfactorily supplied otherwise than by the publication of calen¬ 
dars of, or extracts from, the official records of the country ? 

We have hitherto confined our attention to the archives of two 
districts which have been brought prominently before the notice of 
the public, by the accidental presence in each district, at various 
times, of civil officers of antiquarian tastes and literary abilities. 
The records of Birbbdm and Jessor have been rendered famous by 
the labours of Dr. Hunter and Mr. Westland ; but many other 
repositories contain materials of history of e'qual interest and im¬ 
portance. We have endeavoured to obtain some statistics of the 
contents of the more important of these repositories ; and we now 
offer to our readers the results of these enquiries, premising that 
we have little doubt that a detailed and careful examination by 
skilled archivists would bring to light innumerable scientific trea¬ 
sures of even higher value than many of those to which we are 
now about to refer. 

It may be presumed that next to the records preserved at the 
Presidency, with which we are not concerned in this place, the 
oldest records of the English rule in Bengal will be found in tiie 
offices of Bardw^n, Dacca, and Chittagong. And this is doubtless 
the case; for though we have no information about the two former, 
we learn that at Chittagong original documents are still surviv¬ 
ing which date from the period of Clive's first administration, 
A.D. 1760—only three years after Plassey. Such a scries as 
this of Chittagong, extending over considerably more than a 
century, must obviously contain an immense amount of interesting 
information ; but we can only give a few samples, almost at 
hap-hazard. In 1771, the year preceding the advent of Warren 
Hastings as Governor of Bengal, we get a voluminous letter of 
-twenty-one foolscap pages from the Commissioner to the Com¬ 
missioners of Revenue on the revenues of the division. In 1774, 
when our histories are mainly concerned with the affairs of Chait 
Singh of Benares and with the squabbles of the newly^appointed 
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Goveroor-deneral and his Council at Calcutta, we get an interest^ 
ing letter from Warren Hastings to “ the Chief of Chittagong ” on 
the subject of slavery. In 1777 there is one of even greater impor¬ 
tance—when we remember that the history of the Arak&n frontier 
and the depopulation of the Sundarbans is the opprobrium 
hiatoricorum of Bengal, and that this letter can hardly be found 
in duplicate—from Captain Ellerker to the Chief of Chittagong, 
'about certain invasions of the Mughs. Later in the same year, 
Warren Hastings writes to Xhe same ofScial for informatiou about 
Burmab ; early in 1790 we Ond a guard ordered for Moheshkaliy 

on account of the Burmese and again in April 1791, there is a 
letter from the Board to the Collector of Chittagong regarding 
disturbances by Burmese in the south of the district. In 1789 
there is an important petition from the zamindarr* of Sandwipa ; 
in 1790 a memorial from the zamludars and talukdars of Chitta¬ 
gong ; and later in the same year, an important series of peti¬ 
tions, extending over twenty-five pages of foolscap and con¬ 
taining a large amount of Interesting information, relative to the 
malpractices of the Diwan. Letters about the French in Chitta¬ 
gong ; bills for dieting people sent by the King of Ava ; ** and 
documents about police, embankments, waste lands, h&ts, ** cases 
of alluviation and decrease in lands,” salt, cotton, and indeed every 
possible detail connected with revenue, commerce, agriculture, and 
the administration generally—are to be found in this treasure- 
liouse of antiquities, only awaiting an intelligent examination and 
selection. 

In default of any trustworthy information about the archives of 
Bardwan and Dacca—likely to be more valuable than any others— 
we turn to those of Midiiapur, which probably come next in 
point of age. These date from 1764 ; they throw light upon the 
commercial proceedings of the East India Company, and upon 
the relations between officials and independent traders; and as 
usual, they are most full and explicit upon almost every matter 
of interest and importance concerning the district 

Hugli has only acquired in comparatively recent times its 
present dignity as a 8ctdr station ; consequently the English re¬ 
cords preserved there can boast of no high antiquity. But most 
of the official documents of the Dutch Settlement of Chinsurab, 
and of the Danish Settlement of Frederiksnagar or Serampur, were 
deposited at Hugli at the times when those territories passed 
respectively under the British rule The Dutch have always been 
conspicuous, even amongst European nations, for the scientific 
care bestowed on their archives; and the records of Netherlands* 
India preserved at Chinsurab, were worthy of that reputation. 
We regret, however, to find (from a paper read before the AakUic 
Society, and published in its Proceedings, in April 1871) that 
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most of those which possessed any historical and scientific value 
■were, in 1853, “handed over bodily, and without even any pro- 
“ posal to retain copies of them in this country, by the Goveru- 

ment of India to the Government of the Netherlands’ India” for 
transmission to the Hague. The extraordinary historical interest 
of these documents may be seen fiom the list, which is printed 
iti extenso in the Froceedinga. They contained a complete series 
of the MinuUa of the Governors of Chinsurah, from ] 674; 
which, as Mr. Torrens (who was Judge of Hugli at the time of the 
transfer) Stated, “must undoubtedly, 1 think, have been of very 
“ considerable histdrical importance." The other sets of docu¬ 
ments were numbered from 1 to 66 : we will quote a few of the 
numbers;— 

No. 3 contained copies of “ grants respecting lands at Pipley 
and Balasore, in 1676.” 

No. 4 contained documents respecting “ the acquisition of land 
at Baranagore” by the Dutch in 1680. 

No. 6 contained “two Perwanas under the seal of Vizier 
Sadoolab Khan ” respecting a house at Patna. 

No. 8 was a packet containing documents respecting transfer 
of some premises at Dacca from the fVench authorities to the 
Dutch in 1674. This is almost certainly the earliest mention on 
record of the French being settled in Bengal; the India House 
Becords calendared by Mr. Bruce in the Annala of the East 
India Company only mention the arrival of the first French 
fleet under Admiral De La Haye in the Bay of Bengal in 1673 ; 
Stewart, in his History of Bengal, says that the French settled 
here about 1676 ; and yet in these documents we find them posses¬ 
sing premises at Dacca, and even disposing of those premises, as 
early as 1674. 

No. 12 was a packet containing copies of five farmdna permit¬ 
ting the Dutch to trade in the provinces of Oudh, Allahabad, 
and Agra. 

No. 42 contained twenty-one volumes of journals and minutes 
of the Dutch administration from 1773 to 1805. These would 
in all psobability furnish materials for a fairly complete history 
of Netherlands’ India for that period : and would admirably illus¬ 
trate the history of the British power during the same time. 

No. 57 was a book containing a Note of Warren Hastings on 
the capture of the Fort and Town of Chiusursh in 1781/' 

The Danish records of Serampur date from 1745. 'Both these, 
and the surviving relics of the Dutch papers, are described as 
“covered with the dust of years,” “worm-eaten and decaying,” 
“ many in a state of inseparable cohesion.” 

The papers of the old Purniah Council are believed to be at 
Allahabad; but in the Collectorate at Purniah are a large number 
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of documents of the highest interest, dating from 1780. Some of 
the earliest of these throw light on the state of Nepal, the Morung, 
the frontier tribes, and trade betwee nthetn and Piirniab, at this 
period—-a period far removed from the present day in point of 
civilisation, in this part of Bengal. There are papers fully illus¬ 
trating the famine of J791 ; grants of lands to Europeans and 
permissions to set up factories ; measures undertaken to put down 
excessive usury, and exactions on the part of the zamindars. 
There is, moreover, a most important account of the state of the 
various zammdaris of the district in the year 17S8. 

Probably few districts surpass Bhagalpur in the scientific value 
of their archives ; for here we find not only the usual series, but 
also such valuable monographs as Sutherland’s Reports on the 
Hill Tribes —not to mention numerous letters of Cleveland, the 
pioneer of civilisation amongst the aborigines of the hill-tracts. 
If those enquiries into the condition and history of the non-Aryan 
tribes of Bengal, so well commenced by Hodgson and Hunter and 
a few others, are ever to be made thorough and exhaustive, it 
must almost necessarily be by the aid of these most important 
documents ; which (the statement will perhaps appear incredible 
to many of our readers) are sharing a common fate with the most 
trivial and worthless bills and accounts of a mofussil office! With 


materials such as these at his command, a writer possessing a 
lively imagination and a facile pen might perform for the Santals 
and the other wild tribes of Western Bengal a service similar to 
that which Sir Walter Scott did so well for the Highlanders of 
Scotland; meanwhile, these materials are consign^— hoi'resco 
ref evens —to the tender mercies of the climate and the ants. 

The records of the divisions of Patna and of Chuttia Nagpur 
were much mutilated during the troublous times of 1857—those 
of the Collector^ite of Gya having been totally destroyed by the 
mutineers, whilst those of Shahabad in the former division, and 
those of Hazarib&gh and ManbhAm in the latter, were much 
injured. We are assured that there formerly existed a large mass 
of highly interesting correspondence connected with the affairs of 
Chuttia Nagpur and the jungle mahalls, extending baclaas far as 
1765; of which all, or nearly all, has doubtless perished. There 
are, however, still remaining in the office of the Commissioner of 
this division, many letters and reports on operations undertaken 
to suppress disturbances, and much interesting information res¬ 
pecting the relations of Qovernmen. with the different states form¬ 
ing the agency, embracing a period from 1813 to 1836. 

The offices of the Assam Commission are generally of very 
recent' creation; nevertheless, amongst the Commissioner’s ar¬ 
chives are many documents which, if accessible, would prove nob 
only of general interest, but also of the highest value to the officers 
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of the Commission. These mainly consist of reports referring to 
the relations of Government with the surrounding hill tribes, the 
state of the country when first taken possession of, and other 
similar topics. 

In the Collectorate of Tipperah is to be found a highly valuable 
series of papers, of the years 178!*-1792 ; wherein is buried an 
immense amount of information about the interesting State of 
Hill Tipperah. Turning to the division of Eajshshi, wo find a 
great number of documents of a similar nature in the Hangpur 
Collectorate, illustrating in the same way the relations of Govern¬ 
ment with Bhutan, Kuch-Bchar, aud Assam. These records date 
from 1781, and those of the Dinajpur Collectorate from 1790- 
In Rajsliahi itself, we get papers dating from July 1782; soma 
of these are kept in almirahs, others carelessly bound together in 
bustahs ; and, as usual, most of the volumes have been damaged 
cither by damp or by whitc-ants. 

The mutilation of the ancient and extremely valuable archives 
of Murshidabad is, we believe, a matter of history. Of the whole 
mass of the old Englfsh records of this collectorate, three volumes 
alone now survive! The first of these volumes contains the mi¬ 
nutes of the Provincial Court at Murshidabad for the latter half 
of the year 1778 ; the second volume contains the minutes of the 
Provincial Council for the first half of the year 1780; the third 
volume contains the correspondence of the collectorate during the 
years 1791 to 1795. Between these records and those of recent 
(>ears there is, alas I an Instorical blank —hiatus valde dejicndus, 
',|hich can now never he filled up. 

9 We have here glanced at the literary treasures of some of the 
chief districts of Bengal—treasures wjiicli are being yearly dis¬ 
sipated and destroyed under the very eyes and with the tacit sanc¬ 
tion of the Government. It will he observed that we have dwelt 
for the most part only on the purely administrative records ; but it 
must be remembered that, in addition to these, there is a vast mass 
of judicial records scattered about over the country, exposed to tho 
same dangers and treated with the same neglect. Moreover, these 
judicial records are hardly inferior in importance to the records 
of the executive; like them, they vitally alfi^ct the rights aud 
interests of the subjects ; and from a scientific point of view, 
every archivist well knows that records of judgments and plead¬ 
ings are often the best possible guides in matters of social 
history, aud are always the most trustworthy sources for 
illustrations of the manners and customs of the people. And yet 
what hope have we of any intelligent use being made of all the.so 
materials ? Wherever we go we find, in traversing the various dis¬ 
trict almost exactly the same accounts meeting us at every turn. 
Ity^ery one of the richer and more ancient repositories, there are 
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large numbers of' highly important and interesting documents ; but 
everywhere, with dreary monotony, we find the same ignorance of 
the real nature of the treasures, and the same neglect attended 
with the same inevitable loss and decay. Everywhere, the damp 
and the white-ants are*the masters of the situation. Even where, 
in some districts, the rule of King Stork has been temporarily 
substituted for that of King Logon the advent of some particularly 
zealous and energetic district-officer, the hapless records still 
suffer no less; and it cannot be doubted that many a priceless 
literary gem has been saciihced to misguided industry in the clear- 
auce of so-called rubbish. Even in the one office which has been 
most thoroughly searched, the scene of Dr, Hunter’s labours and 
the birthplace of the Annals of Rural Bengal, we find the Com¬ 
missioner of the Division, merely in the course of a •'’asual inspec¬ 
tion of the office during the past year, turning up (amongst what 
would have been doubtless considered rubbish by a less acute 
observer) the most ancient records of the district; and we find an 
intelligent Assistant Magistrate, notwithstanding his pre-occupation 
and his inexperience, able to evolve from this rubbish the history 
of the earliest period of British rule in the locality. It is impos¬ 
sible to doubt what would have,been the fate of this history, but 
for the acute archieological perception of Mr. Buckland and the 
accidental possession of archaeological tastes and industry on the 
part of Mr. Macaulay. If this is the case with the archives of 
Birbhfim, over which a special providence seems to have watched, 
what may we not fear for the unknown and unfriended archives of 
less fortunate districts 1 

It now remains for us to consider whether any reasonable mea¬ 
sures—reasonable, we mean, in point of the trouble and the ex¬ 
pense which they w'ould involve—can be devised to remedy the 
melancholy state of things wdiich we have pointed out; or, at least, 
to arrest the work of destruction. The plan which has been most 
commonly suggested, and which would probably appear to most at 
first sight a feasible one, is, for the local district officers to select the 
most valuable and important records, which might then be printed 
in eoUenao and thus effectually rescued from the general wreck. 
But we shall endeavour to show that this scheme is impracti¬ 
cable ; even if It were not so, the value of the results would only be 
in direct proportion to the amount expended on the copying and 
the printing; and unless the expenditure were most lavish, the 
bulk of the records would still be untouched. That the scheme is 
impracticable, however, will hardly be doubted by any one who knows 
bow numerous and how pressing are already the calls upon the time 
and attention of the district officers ; to impose upon them the 
duties of archivists in addition to all the rest, would be to add the 
last str^ to a load already well-nigh insupportable, Moreover, 
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his is exactly the kind of work which is only done well by those 
who have a taste for it. A very wise man once said : " Use such 
persons as affect the business wherein they are employed, for 
“ that quickeneth muchand we will venture to say that, in 
antiquarian investigations, the absence of this quickening affection 
absolutely disqualifies a man for the task. * Not every Assistant 
Magistrate has the taste of an Oldbuck or a Dryasdust; nor can 
every one drink of the inspiration which the Birbhfirn record-room 
seems to afford— non em ns homini contingit adire Corinthum. 
We have no doubt that, as a fact, nine officers out of ten would 
find the task of wading through dusty and musty records, weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable to a degree ; and would either delegate 
it to some ignorant subordinate, dr perform it in such a perfunc¬ 
tory manner as to make the selection absolutely valueless. And, 
as we have already suggested, no selection that could be made with¬ 
in any reasonable limits would adequately represent the archaeologi¬ 
cal treasures of our mofussil archives. 

The great fundamental error which underlies this and most other 
propositions that have l>ecn ma<le for putting the record-literaturo 
of India on a better footing, is comprised in a mistaken notion of 
what really are tlie duties of a civilised Government in this matter. 
It is not for Government to print records in extenao : this task may 
safely and indeed with advantage be left, even in India, to the 
scientific zeal of individuals or of learned societies—provided al¬ 
ways that due facilities are afforded them for making a judicious 
selection. The functious of Government in the matter are now 
recognised, in the practice of every eulighteued state of Eu¬ 
rope and America, and by the unanimous opinion of the whole 
world of archivists, to consist in—(1) securing ail public docu¬ 
ments of value from the numerous dangers to which they are ex¬ 
posed, by the use of all the appliances and inventions of modern «oi- 
ence; (2) superintending the destruction of useless documents, with 
the adoption of such precautions as may ensure that nothing of 
value (either to the public or to individuals) is lost, and that no 
improper use is made of the condemned papers ; (3) securing the 
perfect accessibility of all public documents (except those that may 
be withheld foi valid reasons of state, as for instance, in England, 
the recent records of the Foreign Office) to all classes of searchers, 
whether the searches arc made for official purposes, for scientific 
purposes, or in the establishment of legal rights. These principles 
were first laid down by M. Guizot, when Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in France. In a memorable note relating to the consolidation of 
the Department recently known as the Archives de VlUmpiret 
the same acute scholar and statesman reviewed the record works of 
the Academic Royalc des Inscriptions et Belles Leltres, and of the 
ISockd do VUistoire de France ; and pointed out that whilst 
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Bucb societies may and should follow up and supplement the work 
of the Government by publishing records of value opened up to them 
by the State calendarers, it is for the Government alone to make 
their archives thoroughly accessible by means of complete and 
scientific calendars prepared by their own oflScers. These prin¬ 
ciples have been accepted and acted upon by nearly every Govern¬ 
ment in Europe and America. 

These, then, are the two cardinal points to be aimed at—preser¬ 
vation and accessibility. It is, we boldly affirm, impossible to 
obtain these without—(1) the concentration of all record repositories 
and the establishment of a public and convenient search-room ; 
(2) the compilation of good and scientific calendars. It may be 
noted, however, that here in India the question of the preservation 
of the records is of far more pressing importance than even that 
of providing for their accessibility. Hence, the first measure that 
is urgently demanded by the state of our mofussil records, is their 
concentration under proper superintendence in some safe and dry 
central repository. Any attempt to provide for their preservation 
in their present scattered state, must be either wholly futile, or 
ruinously extravagant; whereas their transport to Calcutta and the 
provision of a proper building for their reception and of a small 
establishment for their custody, might be effected at a cost in¬ 
considerable in itself, and absolutely insignificant when considered 
as the price of such an inestimable boon to the scientific world. 
To provide for the accessibility of the treasures thus collected, by 
means of search-rooms and calendars, would fairly demand atten¬ 
tion after thisconcen tration had been effected ; but to secure the 
safety of the treasures themselves is the great point. Like Tarquin 
haggling over the Sibylline books, the longer wo hesitate about 
colh'cting the Bengal records, the less will be the value of the 
collection when made. 



Aet. iv.-the languages and races of 

DARDISTAN. • 

TJur Languages and Races of Dardistan. By Dr. G. W. Leitner ; 
Lahore aud London. 

O UR present review of this work does not extend to the first 
two volumes which have already been published, but 
embraces only the first part, entitled —d Comparative Vocabulary 
and. Grammar of the Dardu languages. 

Hitherto, as it appears, this interesting* work, the materials of 
which were collected by Dr. Leitner on a tour to Dardistan in the 
months of August, September, and October 1866 under great 
difficulties, has passed nearly unnoticed by professional philologists; 
but apparently from no other reason that that they did not know 
how to make use of it. It is to be regretted that nearly the whole 
attention of our learned orientalists at home is bestowed on Sanskrit 
alone ; Pali has, till recent times, been very little studied, and it 
is significant that since Lassen’s Iiistitutiones Linguae Prdkriti- 
cae have appeared (1837), nothing has been done (the little work 
of Delius, Radices Linguae Pidkriticae, excepted) on this vast 
field. The modern idioms of India, derived from the Sanskrit 
through the medium of the Pali and Prakrit, are nearly utterly 
neglected, as if they had no right of ejiistence. We accept there¬ 
fore juost gratefully the valuable contribution M'hich Dr. Leitner 
has given to a more comprehensive and comparative study of 
the modern Sanskritical idioms of India in his Dardistan. I’he 
subject itself is interesting enough, were it only, that languages 
which were hitherto only known by name, are brought within our 
research ; but it is doubly interesting, when we find that the 
races inhabiting Dardistan are of Arian origin, aud speak 
dialects which, on nearer investigation, will be found to have 
gone through the same process of development (or decomposi¬ 
tion, as it might be called), as their sister-tongues in the plains of 
Upper India. 

But from another point of view also the subject in question 
deserves our closest attention. It is proved now fully, by the 
Dardu dialects being brought within our reach, that the large 
mountain chain separating India from the steppes of Tartnry 
and Turkistan, is still inhabited by an Arian race. Of the Kafirs, 
who live in the inaccessible valleys of the Hindukush, the writer 
of this paper has proved years ago that they are Arians aud not 
Tatars, (as it was supposed fora long time) and that they are speak¬ 
ing a language which can only be compared with tho Prakrit of the 
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middle ages.* We may therefore consider it now as fally establish¬ 
ed, that the original home of the A rian race of India has been the 
northern mountain range, which is still inhabited by the 
descendants of the same people. The supposed emigration of 
the Arians from beyond the Hindukush {i.e., from the ancient 
Bactra or thereabout)* which is now the favourite theory of our 
Sanskrit scholars, is perfectly gratuitous, and not borne out, or sup¬ 
ported by any tradition. All we know from the YMa is, that the 
Arians first lived in a cold, mountainous country, covered fre¬ 
quently with snow, that from the north they moved down into 
tho Panjab (Pancli-nada) and gradually further towards the 
south, till they finally reached the ocean on the Bengal side; 
towards the south-west the Maharashtra (Maratha country) was 
their last settlement. Biit this emigration from the northern Hima¬ 
laya and Hindukush has by no means embraced the whole popula¬ 
tion originally settled there. They were only single tribes or 
clans who descended from their mountain fastnesses, and conquered, 
as a hard, sturdy race, the (apparently) weak and small-bodied 
aborigines of the low lauds ; just as the Afghans, their brethren 
according to the flesh, have done it in later times. Tho settle¬ 
ments gradually increased, as we may well suppose, by new ad¬ 
venturers or clans from the hills joining their brethren in the fer¬ 
tile plains of India; and either necessity or a spirit of adventure 
prompted their movements towards the south. How long this 
process went on, nobody can tell in tho absence of any chronolo¬ 
gical data or firm tradition. But after the Arians had been set¬ 
tled for centuries in the valley of the Ganges, and their whole 
mode of life had undergone a thorough change, their old home 
in the mountains of Northern India was forgotten in proportion as 
the connexion with it ceased. Their old warlike spirit gradually 
gave way, as they settled down to tho peaceful pursuits of life, 
which soon brought them to a comparatively high degree of civi¬ 
lisation ; and we need therefore not be astouiKshed, if in later times 
their northern brethren, who having to contend with a rugged 
sterile soil had remained in primitive simplicity of life, and who, 
being shut out by high and often impassable mountains from con¬ 
tact with other nations, had retained also their primitive freedom 
unchecked by narrow caste-rule.^, were looked upon as Mishas 
{Barbarians), just as a Bengali Babu of our days looks with hor¬ 
ror on tho savage and uncouth appearance of an Afridi of the 
Khaibar mountains. That there w'cre native kingdoms in the 
countries of the Dardus, and some of them very flourishing, we 
know from the travels of the Chinese Buddhist Chi Fah Uian, 
who traversed these regions A.D. 400. They had. all embraced 

* See my esst^': On the Language Caucasus. Journal itoyal Asiatic 
of the sQ-<mled KCfrs in the Indian Society, 1861, 
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Buddhism, and were thereby brought again into close contact 
with their brethren in the plains. The further history of those 
regions is covered with darkness. We do not know how and by 
whom and when Buddhism was extirpated, and with it the little 
learning that was kept up in the Vilr9ras or monasteries. 
The country was overrun by Tatar tribes, and the people em¬ 
braced Islam, but they were not or could not be expelled from 
their mountain fastnesses. The only Tatar tribe, which has 
etfected a permanent settlement in the Dardu country, are the 
Khajuna ; for their language is not Arian, but of Tatar origin. 

In the Jirst 'part of the Dardistan, Dr. Leitner gives us speci¬ 
mens of four Dardu dialects, the GhUgiii and Astorl, which are 
comprehended under the common name of Shind, the ArnynJ and 
Katdsha Mdnder. No doubt there are many more dialects 
in those mountainous districts, as the difficulty of intercourse 
favours particularly the formation of new dialects amongst people, 
who have no literature and therefore no standard of language. 

We shall try to exhibit in the following lines the chief gram¬ 
matical features of these Dardu dialects.* 

T. The declensional process. 

II. The terminations of nouns. 

Nouns in the Dardu dialects have on the whole the same ter¬ 
minations as in the North-Indian vernaculars. Most nouns end 
in a consonant, the Prakrit termination 6 having first been short¬ 
ened to ' u ’ (as in the old Hiudul) and then dropped altogether ; 
e. g., rosh, anger, (p. 1. ) Hindi rosh ; itsh {—ich,) bear (Shina), 
Kalasha Mander Uz, Arnyia drtz, Hindi ri>chh, Sanskrit Hksha ; 
des, day (p. 2), Ghilghili dies, Astori, bdsan (perhaps bdsaT) (Ka¬ 
lasha Mander, Sanskrit divasa and vdsara). The old PrSkrit ter¬ 
mination ‘ 6 ’ seems at the same time to have been retained in 
some nouns, just as in Sindhi and the old Hindul, where it is still 
optional to let the noun end in a consonant or in * 5 as man^jjo 
man (Sanskrit manushya ; the Prakrit assimilation is manusso ; 
the transition of s, ss into j, jj is borne out by the cognate dialects, 
for instance, Sindhi kanju goose, Sansk hansa). Dr. Leitner gives 
too few examples of nouns ending in ‘ 5 ’, so that no safe conclu¬ 
sion can be ventured upon. The termination * d ’ seems to have 

* The phonetic lam of the Dardu these dialects contain no cerebrals, 
dialects are very interesting, but we a hir-bearing conclusion could be 
must forego them here, as they would drawn from it. The Pushto has no 
lead us too much into details. Suf- aspirates, but the whole cerebral 
fice it to notice, that no aspirates are row; the Persian, as it is well kziown, 
to be found, and if we are to rely on has already dispensed with both 
the correctuess^f the orthography aspirates nnd cerebrals. With the old 
given, no cerebrais either. The latter Baotrian (the so-called Zend^ the 
point, however, must be left open as matter stands differently, 
yet; if it should he fully proved, that 
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been changed already to a, as it is now common in Hindi and 
Hanjdhi ; eg., phuld apple fruit) in GhilghitbJoAaZo i^ Astori 
(p. 1.) Though Dr. Leitner mentions nothing of the ginder of 
nouns, we may safely assume that phala is masculine, as in 
Hindi and its sister dialects; and that the neuter has been dropped 
in the Dardu dialects and transferred (at least for the greatest part) 
to the masculine, os it is now the case in the northern vernacuhars 
being neuter in Sanskrit). The matter is different with 
nouns like ra (p. 35) King, Astoil rash (perhaps raz); for this is the 
Sanskrit raja, Prakrit ra-a and contracted ra. In Astdil, on the other 
hand, the final (original a) is dropped, and the palatal} changed 
(as I fancy) to z or zh (by no means sh), a change which is quite 
common to the Pushto (and to the Mamthi likewise), and is also 
borne out by the Panjabi, In the same way is to be explained 
ka, a crow (p. 2), Sanskrit kaka; Panjabi, kau; contracted, ka. 
We see from these few examples that the same Prakrit rules, which 
have been operating in the modern Arian idioms, apply equally 
to the Dardu dialects. 

Dr. Leitner says nothing about feminine nouns, but we may 
safely infer that nouns like nao, boat (Hindi and Panjabi, nao; 
Sanskrit, nau)—ati, bone (Sanskrit asthi, neuter ; Hindi, haddi f.; 
old Hindi asti m.)— ave feminines. We find also nouns terminat¬ 
ing in long i, which are, according to all analogy, feminine, as, 
atshi, eye (Sanskrit wfH; neuter, Panjabi akkhi, fern.; Sindhi, 
akhi, fern.). Nouns ending in i and i, however, may be masculine 
and feminine, as agai, sky (Sanskrit akasha, Panjabi akas or 
agas. m.; in agai, the final s is dropped, and after long a a 
euphonic i affixed, as in khudai, Qod); giri, mountain (p. 6, ex¬ 
plained by greal stone, but apparently signifying a roc/c=mountain) 
Sanskrit, giri, m.; Hindi and Panjabi likewise masc. The termina¬ 
tions ft and u ■ likewise may be no doubt equally applied to 
masc. and fern, nouns, though the nouns contained in the list arc 
all (very likely by chance only) masculine. Thus we find 
(p. 4t)patu, leaf (should no doubt be written pattu*); Sanskrit 
patra (n.); Hindi, patt& (m.), Panjabi, patt or pat. In this case 
the ‘a’ is the shortened Prakrit termination o, as already alluded 
to. The. same is the case with bara-u (p. 4) husband ; Sanskrit 
bhartar (bhartri), Prakrit bhattaro; the assimilating process has 
been somewhat different, in Ghilghiti=bhara-u=barau. An ex¬ 
ample of a noun (m.) ending in u, is shu (p. 2) dog; Sanskrit 
shvan (shun). If nouns are exhibited in the list ending in 4, e, 
we are inclined to consider them as mistakes; they are in all 
probability. as will be seen afterwards. In the same way 

the spelling of words with a final ‘ yas- day ( p. 1), beai-d, is 


* Or patu. 
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apparently the same as that with final i or i = dsi (=Hindi darbi; 
Sanskrit, ^erftwrr). We find thus, that the terminations of Dardu 
nouns are essentially the same as in the North-lndian Vernaculars. 

2. The Formation of the Plural* 

From the examples given on pp. 35, 36, and 37 we can draw tho 
following inference. There are only Hvo methods of forming the 
plural in the Dardu dialects, that of masculine feminine 
nouns. 

Masculine nouns ending in a consonant form their •plural 
(nominative) by adding the termination if ; as bal, a boy, plural 
bal-i, boys ; batt, a stone (Hindi patthar ; Sanskrit, prastara) plural 
batt-i. The same rule seems to hold good with reference to nouns 
ending in a, as ra, king, plural raj-i (where very likely for the 
sake of euphony original j has been restored). An exception from, 
this rule make nouns in 6, which form their plural by changing 
final 6 to e, as : manujjo, man, plural manujj-e. This, however, 
requires further confirmation-! The Astori dialect seems quite to 
agree, as regards the formation of the plural, with the Ghilghiti, 
The Arnyia dialect, however, deviates considerably from the Ghil¬ 
ghiti and Ast5rl in this respect; for we find (p. 35) sing, 
miter, king, plural rniteran ; host, ( Hindi, hath ; ^nskrit, hasta) 
hand, plural hostar ( but is hostar not a misprint or mistake for 
hostsn ?) Both these methods of forming the plural are very 
remarkable. 

The termination I has no analogy in any of the Indian vernacu¬ 
lars sprung from the Sanskrit, nor in Prakrit, less still in Sanskrit. 
We may, however, be allowed to assume, that the Dardu plural 
ending in i corresponds to the termination e, which is used in tho 
inferior (more vulgar^ Prakrit dialects, such as the ArdbamagadhI 
(cf. Lassen, Institutiones IdngucB Prdkriticae, pp. 412, 5), Wo 
know from the Prakrit grammarians, that already in MagadhI 
the termination a=5=u of the nominative singular was changed 
to 6 ; which is fully borne out by the old Hindul of the middle ages, 
where nouns which end now in a consonant frequently adopt the 
termination !=;§. The Dardu plural termination i may be a rem¬ 
nant of it. The Pushto, which is likewise an Arian tongue and 
closely allied to the Prakrit idioms of India, comes very near the 
Dardu plural formation, all Pushto nouns, ending in the nomina¬ 
tive singular in ai (=;po=Magadhi e) forming their plural by 
changing ai to i. 

* The Dardu have in all likelihood is this long or short ? We have 
dropped the Dml just as their sister- taken it a$ long T. 
idioms in the plains. t We find also (]i. 37) pbuner, 

t Dr. Leitner writes only i or 1; flower; plur. phuiiCr, flowers. 

1 F 
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The ArnyiS. plural ierraination an finds its analogy in Pushto 
and Persian ; in both languages nouns ending in a consonant, 
affix in the plural the syllable an (though in Persian now restricted 
to nouns denoting animate beings). It is generally agreed upon, 
that this termination 'an is originally the Sanskrit plural accus. an. 
From the few examples given of the Kalasha dialect, it would 
appear that Kalssha nouns do not affix a plural termination at 
all, a circumstance which will require further investigation. 

Feminine nouns form, according to the two examples 
given Cp. 37), their plural in e; as, tshei (Sanskrit, stri, old 
Hindui, tria or tia), plural, tsheye ; di, daughter (Hindi, dhi or 
dhiya; SindhI'dhia; Prakrit or j Sanskrit tTf^TlTT), 

plural dijar-e (very likely for diyar-e ; for the Sindhi also forms 
the plural of dhia in dhiara= Sanskrit duhitarah;. This plural 
formation is quite in accordance with the usage of the Horth 
Indian vernaculars {e=en.) || 

3. The Formation of Cases: Case-affixes. 

• The modern Indian vernaculars of Sanskrit origin (as well as 
the Pushto and the Persian), have for the greatest part lost the 
power of case-inflexions. The Prakrit is already very deficient 
in this point; and the idioms, sprung from the Prakrit, have gone 
gradually a step farther, till they have lost (with few exceptions) 
every sign of a (grammatical) case-inflexion, and were consequent¬ 
ly compelled to make up for this loss by using or substituting 
adverbs (now called ‘postpositions) in lieu of the original inflexions. 
It is very remarkable, that the l)ardu dialects have also in this 
respect closely followed the footsteps of the other Prakrit idioms, 
though they have occasionally beaten out a path of their own. 

The afix denoting a dative relation is t or^te; as, ra-t to a king ; 
rajo-t, to kings ; hate-te, to a hand ; bato-te, to hands. It is very 
interesting, that the same affix is used in Pushtd, where it is tan. 
We cannot doubt a moment that this t, te, or Pushto tah is the 
Hindi tai (now taip); Sanskrit, (Loc.), signifying liter¬ 
ally to. The other prepositions given (p. 35) like¬ 

wise agree with the Hindi; as sati, with (=sath; in sati we have still 
the c4d locative); madja (better written majja, the Hindi and 
Sindlii maj[jh)=Sanskrit, in.) 

The accusative is apparently identical with the nominative, 
as in all the modern ^nskritict.1 vernaculars. An instrumental 
is not given under the noun, but we shall find one under the 
pronoun and see that its form is katsh. The ablative relation 

♦ Compare on this point my es- eet mith the Sanskrit^ P^i, and Prd- 
say : On, the Dedensional Features of krit. Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic 
the North Indian Yemaculare, empar- Society. 1862. 
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is expressed in QhilghitI by the postfix j5 (to be pronounced sho, 
or rather zho), which we do not hesitate to identify with the Hindi 
postposition ^ (old Hindu! ) from, which corresponds to the 
Prakrit ablative affix 5 tt(=S anskrit TO-)* 

It is very well known (what gave our first Hindi and Hindu¬ 
stani grammarians so much unnecessary trouble), that the modern 
(Sanskrit) vernaculars, along with the other case-inflexions have 
also lost the genitive. They made up for this case in a very easy 
and ingenious way, by turning the houn, logically standing in a 
genitive case-relation, into an adjective, by adding to it the ad¬ 
jective affix ka, fern, kl, (Sanskrit ) ; for this very simple 
reason, ka (or rather the adjective formed by ka) agrees with its 
governing substantive in gender, number, and case, as all other 
adjectives, which are flexionable, do. The Hindi cannot say, the 
house of the Lord, but only riflin’ «irT WT • in Latin, dominica 
domus, the lordly house, the Latin affix icus being absolutely 
identical with ka (ika.) In all the northern idioms this method of 
making up for the lost genitive has been adhered to, though 
the adjective affix used for this purpose varies. We find 
thus ka, cha, ja, jo, ga, ra, na, and da in use ; the last (used in 
Panjabi) being originally identical with the Sanskrit ablative affix 
(Prakrit but in spite of this turned into an adjective 
affix. The Pushto, the nearest neighbour to the Panjabi, uses 
likewise da, with the only diflerencc, that it is used as an (indeclin¬ 
able) 'prefix. 

It is very remarkable, that the Dardu dialects differ in this rC' 
spect from their sister idioms in the plains, they having retained the 
old Prakrit genitive case of the singular ; which, not being treated 
as a common affix, has not been transferred to the genitive of the 
plural. In Ghilghiti the genitive affix is e or dy for the singular ; 
as ; ra-e, of a king, hat-dy (di) of a hand, son-ei, of gold, etc. The 
Prakrit genitive singular ends in which in the 

inferior dialects has already been contracted to % and thence to 
^ liC. In the old Hindul the genitive singular still frequently 
ends in frr- We believe that the Ghilghiti affix e is identical 
•with this or fff ; di seems only to be a euphonic change of 
e. In the Ast5rT dialect we find (p. 35) the genitive singular 
raj5 ; but this must bo a misprint, as on p. 36 we find the geni¬ 
tive singular son-di, of gold, hat-ei of a band. The Arnyid geni¬ 
tive singular ending in u (perhaps only shortened for 6) looks very 
curious, and we are at a loss how to account for it. In the Kald- 

* We do not know how to ac- ^ha affix pi may be compared with 
count for the Astdrl abl. affix nyS the old Hindul which signifies 

and for the Arftyia sHr. Th» KalA- also from. 
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eha dialect, on the other band, we meet with the genitive singular 
(and dative) sha-as, which tends greatly to confirm our surmise 
respecting the origin of the Ghilghiti genitive singular affix e. 
For there can hardly be a doubt, that the affix as corresponds to 
the Prakrit genitive as we still find it in the Kapur-di-giri 
rock inscriptions. In Prakrit the dative is already completely 
lost, and its functions transferred to the genitive; which will easily 
account for the circumstance that in Kalasha the same affix serves 
also to express the dative case. 

The genitive •plural ends in Qhilghitl and Astorl in o, which 
is, as we shall presently see, also the termination of the forma¬ 
tive plural. This affix 0 we take for the Prakrit genitive plural 
ana (Sindh! ani and Panjabi an, Hindi on, final u having been drop< 
ped in the Shina dialects, whereas it is preserved in the Arnyid, as 
niiteran. That in the Kalasha dialect the plural should in all 
the oblique cases be identical with the singular, is hardly credible. 

In Hindi and its cognate dialects a certain number of nouns 
(especially those ending in a, 5, etc., which for brevity’s sake we can¬ 
not detail here) subject the final vowel to certain changes before 
the accession of the case-affixes ; which has been generally (but 
wrongly) called the oblique case, and which we will call, as it is no 
case at all, but only serves as a base for certain cases, the/orma- 
tive. In the singular, nouns ending in a consonant attach, in Hindi, 
etc., the case-affix, without any further change, as ghar-ka, etc. ; but 
on the other hand, bete-ka (from beta), with change of final 
vowel. In the formative plural we find throughout the termination 
on ; as, gharon k5, etc. That this formative plural is originally 
the Prakrit genitive plural can hardly be questioned. 

The Dardu dialects differ but little from this. They use the 
genitive singular and plural as formative for the other 
cases. In the singular only the final (euphonic) i is dropped ; 'as 
hat-ei, of a hand ; formative, hat-e, hate-te, hato-sati, etc.; manujj-ei, 
of a man; formative, manujje, manu^e-jo, from a man. In 
rS-te, etc., final e seems to be dropped only for euphony’s sake. 

The final e of the formative singular, however, may also be a eu¬ 
phonic addition to facilitate the accession of the case-affix ; or it 
may be considered as the original termination of the noun (old 
Hindu!) dropped in the nominative, but restored again as soon as 
the noun receives an accession in the form of an affix. Nouns 
ending in a vowel (except 6) would then remain unchanged in 
the formative singular ; as, ra-te, ra-j5, tshe-jo ; or they would 
add e before the accession of the case-affix, as, tshe-e-te. Accord¬ 
ing to the examples given, both forms seem to be in use. Nouns 
ending in 0 (=Hindi a) change final 5 to e in the formative 
singular (just as in Hindi, etc.), in whatever way the formative 
singular may be explained, The formative pl%ral ends uni- 
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formly in 6 (Hind! on) ; as raj-5, hato, tshey-6 (with euphonic y 
interpolated), bftl-o, etc., final a and 5 being dropped before 
the formative plural termination. The Aetori dialect seems to 
agree in this respect quite with the GhilghitI; for we find there 
formative singular, riga-te, plural rsjd; putsh 3 e> putsh-5, etc. 
It is true, that under the head of the genitive singular (the 
formative) we find different forms, such as bal-a; but this is 
obviously a mistake. 

The declensional features of the Dardu dialects are there¬ 
fore essentially the same as those of the North Indian vernaculars. 
Many points still remain doubtful, but on the whole we may 
rest assured that the forms given by Dr. Leitner may be safely 
relied upon, as they are fully borne out by their sister idioms in 
the plains. It would be an absolute impossibility to give a 
detailed description of so many dialects, hitherto totally un¬ 
known, within the space of a few months. May others, who may 
have in future the chance of visiting those regions, fill up 
with* the same circumspection and perseverance, as Dr. Leitner did 
in giving us these first outlines, the gaps which still remain ; 
and we shall soon be able to put at the side of the modern 
Indian vernaculars of Sanskrit origin old sister-dialects, which 
will throw a new light on the decomposition or transition of the 
old Prakrit into the present idioms. 

4.— The Numerals. 

The numerals, of which only the cardinals are given, are 
altogether identical with those of the PrSkrit idioms of India ; 
only the laws of assimilation of conjunct consonants and of elision 
of single consonants differ to some extent, as might be expect¬ 
ed. We find thus in Qhilghitl: ek, one, do, two, which we may 
dismiss without any remark. The form tre, three, differs from the 
Hindi tin (=Prakrit, tinnl) and goes back to the Sanskrit tri; in 
Sindh! we find likewise Ire ; tshar (= char) four; pon, five, 
(instead of panch) shows a peculiar assimilation ; sath, seven ; atsh, 
eight fSanskrit asht=ash=ach), which is not without Prakrit ana¬ 
logy ; nau, nine ; dai, ten. This form is again peculiar ; Sanskrit, 
dasha ; Prakrit; dasa (Hind!, das); Sindhi, daha. In Qhilghiti this 
form has been lengthened to dah, and instead of h, which is like¬ 
wise dropped, short i (as I take it) has been affixed. The numbers 
from 11-19 show a remarkable contraction; akai, eleven; bai, 
twelve ; tshoi, thirteen; tshauudei, fourteen ; panzei, fifteen. At 
first sight these numerals are quite puzzling; but tshaundei for¬ 
tunately lets us have a glance into their composition. We must 
therefore commence with the analysis of this numeral. The Sanskrit 
form is chatur-dasha, Prakrit chauddaha (thence the Hindi chau- 
dah ; the Qhilghitl form goes back to the Prakrit chauddaha (with 
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tlie interpolation of a nasal = chaun-) changing at the same time dai 
(=daha)to dei. We see from this process that akai and bai, as well 
as tshoi (chol) stand for ak>dfii; Sanskrit, ekadasha; Prakrit, earaha; 
Hindi, ikarah or yBraha:—ba-dei (Sanskritdva—dasha; Prak it, va- 
raha, hence Hindj barah):—tsh5-dei (Sanskrit, trayo-dasha; Prakrit, 
teraha ; Hindi, terah) which is, as Dr. Leitner indicates under the 
Aston, nearly to be pronounced as tioi-dai, a form, which solves 
at once all difficulty ; panz-ei=:panz-dai. The following numerals, 
shdnj, sixteen ; sataj, seventeen ; ashtains, eighteen ; and quni, nine¬ 
teen, are again quite peculiar. The Sanskrit form for sixteen is, 
shodasha, which has become in Prakrit solaha ythence Hindi sdlah). 
The Ghilghiti has here left the trace of the Prakrit, and gone back 
again to the original Sanskrit, by contracting shoda-jlia into shonj 
(instead of shons), the palatal sh having been changed for eu¬ 
phony’s sake to j. In the same way must be explained satains, 
Sanskrit saptadasha (but Prakrit sattaruha); and aslitains, Sanskrit 
ashtad-dasha (Prakrit, attharaha). As regards qunI, nineteen, we 
cannot help thinking that there must be some mistake about it. 
The Sanskrit is unavinshati (one less tlian twenty ; Latin, un-de- 
viginti); Prakrit (uiivisai — unnisai (assimilated), thence Hindi unis, 
Sindhi uniha (or univiha). But where shall the q come from? 

Is perhaps q a euphonic,augment to hicilitate the pronunciation 
of initial u ?—for in the root itself it has no foundation. If so, this 
had to be shown in the laws of sound, peculiar to the Dardu 
dialects. 

Bi, twenty, is already explained ( = Sindlil viha=vlh). Strange it 
is that bi, when com pounded with another numeral, becomes biga, 
as biga-ek, twenty-one. The Indian vernaculars offer no analogy 
to this, but we know from other sources, that the Sanskrit palatal 
sh is changed to k and g ; for instance the Sanskrit shvan, dog, 
becomes in Greek ; and the very numeral vinshati, twenty, 
has been changed to viginti in Latin. There can therefore be hard¬ 
ly any doubt about the correctness of the form biga. Most curious 
it is, that the other tenths are made up by multiplication and 
addition, and that the original Sanskrit-Prakrit numerals are 
dropped altogether. The very same phenomenon we meet with 
in the language of the Sidh Posh Kafirs* in the Hindu Kush, who 
are likewise sprung from the great Arian stock. We find thus biga- 
dai, twenty and ten = thirty; dubio (=du biha), twice twenty= 
forty; du bioga-dal, twice twenty and ten=fifty; tshe bio, three 
times twentyr-sixty ; tshe bi6ga-dai=three times twenty and ten 
=seventy ; tshar bio, four times twenty=eighty; tsharbiodsi, four 
times twenty and ten=ninety. We do not know how to explain 
this fact; for there can be no doubt that the Dardu races had 

* See my essay on tlie Language of the so-called Kafirs. 
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originally the Saaskrit-Prakrit numerals.* Why did they drop 
them ? We can hardly fancy that they dropped them for con¬ 
venience sake, for it is far more troublesome to make up for 
original numerals by multiplication and addition, than to ex¬ 
press them by one noun. But not only among the Dardu races 
and their brethren, the Kafirs in the Hindukush, we meet 
with this strange fact; the same phenomenon may also be 
observed in the decomposition of the Latin into the Qallico- 
. French {not in Italian or Spanish), as quatre-vingt, four times 
twenty=eighty ; quatre-vingt-dix, four times twenty and ten=: 
ninety. We see thus, that when an old language is once giving 
way and going to pieces (which is generally the case amongst 
great commotions or in times of great ignorance), essential parts of 
it may be lost which can no more be recovered. 

In ,shal, one hundred, Sanskrit HxT, Prakrit or 

(thence Hindi sau) we find, that final t (d) has been changed to 1, 
The change of d to 1 is very common in Pushto, and consequently 
we find there also the form sil or sal for one hundred (similarly, 
las, ten=da8.) Fora hundred thousand the Indian l3k (without 
aspiration of k, as indicated above) is in use. 

Only a few ordinals are given in the list (p. 8). 

Muchino or yarr, first. We .suppose that inuchino is perhaps 
a derivation from the Sanskrit (Hindi or 

in front, first, though we cannot speak with any degree of certain¬ 
ty. We confess that we do not know what to make of yarr, as 
we are not able to lay our hands on any analogous form in the cog¬ 
nate idioms. The following numerals are erroneously put down as 
ordinals ; doguno is not the secoud, but twojold (Punjabi, duguna); 
similarly, tsheguuo is threefold, tshar guno, fourfold. Pon and shs 
can apparently not be the fifth and sixth, as there would bo no 
difference whatever between the cardinals and ordinals, which is by 
no means likely. Biga-guno (so very likely it should be writ¬ 
ten instead of biga egund) is likewise twentyfold, and not the 
twentieth. 

Trang, half, is rather curious. We suppose it is derived from 
the Sanskrit half, and -part or share = \ initial 

a has been elided=dhrans'li=trang (by transition of (m^into k, g.) 

Once is ek dam, twice do dam, i.e., one breath, two breaths ; 
apparently a later formation, po being of Persian origin. The other 
Dardu dialects offer few variations from tho Ghilghitl. Under the 
Astori we have only to notice, that two is du (instead of do; five 


* One circumstance, however, is multiplication. But we can hardly 
not to be lost sight of, that even suppose that the Dardu races were 
the original Sanskrit numerals for conscious of this fact, 
twenty, thirty, ftc., are made up by 
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p5sh (instead of pon; eight asht (instead of Stsb); fifteen, paziley 
(instead of pauzdi), lei being apparently only an alteration for 
ddi. 

The Arnyia offers more differences. One is i ^with elision of k); 
two is dju ; and the same form is put down for twelve. There must 
be some mistake about these forms; for it is not likely that 
the Arnyis should not distinguish between two and twelve. With 
regard to the other numerals it may be observed, that a is general¬ 
ly changed to 6, as tshdr, four (instead of char); sot, seven (=:frnfr), 
osht, eight (-asht). For ten we find the form djosh (how is this 
to be pronounced ?). Is dj=simple j (of) ? We can hardly believe 
this; how should simple d (^) become j ? We do not remember 
that any such change occurs in any idiom derived from the Sanskrit- 
Pi-akrit. We forego, therefore, any surmise on this form, as we 
doubt its correctness. Twenty is bishir in Arnyia (in Persian 
bist=bisil=bisir or bisil), final t having been again chang¬ 
ed to 1 and thence to r. The same we find in the Pushto JlA 
shil. This our derivation is fully borne out by shor, one hun¬ 
dred, Ghilghiti shal, 1 being changed again to r in Arnyia. The 
Kalasha numerals offer also a few peculiarities. Ten is dash ; 
but eleven daje-ga ; and twelve, daje-dua. We see that in these two 
forms the original (palatal) sh is again dropped (being first changed 
to h) and the encliticum je * (and) affixed. The following numer¬ 
als are very much mutilated; tria, thirteen; tshaua, fourteen; pondja, 
fifteen ; sh5a, sixteen; satta, seventeen; ashta, eighteen;nda, nineteen. 
They are all formed on the same plan, and final a only expresses 
the number Un. This can only be explained in this way, that 
dash has lost the initial d ( which is quite in accordance with Pra¬ 
krit usage), and that final s fsh) was changed to h (as Sindhi 
daha) |i,nd then dropped altogether. It is very remarkable, that 
the Kalasha has formed in this way a new form for nineteen (n^a), 
leaving the trace of the Sanskrit and Prakrit. Twenty is bishi 
(=bis), and twenty-one, bishije ek, twenty and (=je) one. 

6.—JTAe Pronouns. 

a. — The Pronoun of the First Person. 

The declensional scheme of this pronoun is the following in 
QhilghitI: 

Singular. 

Norn. m8, and (as we can see from the verb, p. 21^ mas in the 
feminine. Formative, ma. 


* Wo have no doubt, that je is the in the old Hindul, 
Sanskrit and, still to be met with 
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Genitive (me<i?), or pronominal adjective, mey5; fern meyl 
my, mine. 

Dative ma-te, to me. 

Accusative ma, me. 

Instrumental ma katsh, by nte. 

Ablative ma-j5, from me. 

Plural 

Nominative be'(or) bes, we.. 

Formative asso. 

Genitive asse-i, of us ; our 

Dative ass5-te, to us. 

Accusative ? 

Instrumental ass5-lcats'Ii, by us. 

Ablative ass5-jo, from us. 

The form ma, f., is borne out by the Sinclhl; in old Hlndul 
we find also the form R^ohi (the Prakrit is esflf ^ and 
It is, however, very probable that ma (likei^T'^) is originally 
the ctcousative. The formative ma is likewise identical with the 
Sindhi formative singular man, mon ( or mun ), corresponding 
with the Sanskrit acc. me. We do not hesitate to put down 
me-i as a genitive, as such a form is very likely to occur.* The 
pronominal adjective meyo and fern meyl is quite peculiar to the 
Ghilghiti and Astorl. The Sanskrit possessive adjective is 7T^'7 
(from which the Latin meua has sprung), which has been totally 
given up by the modern Indian idioms ; they have formed an ad¬ 
jective of their own in its stead, me-ra, mine, by adding the ad-, 
jective-affix ra to the original genitive me, which is still frequently 
used in old Hindui (ra = ka f), though now quite out of use. 

The plural be or bes is peculiar too. It is a contraction from the 
Sanskrit vayam, Prakrit, The modern Indian idioms have 
mostly had recourse to the otlier Prakrit form we (thence 

ham) ; derived from a Sanskrit (obsolete) roof, (thence the 

iSindhi aslh; Panjabi, also aslh). In the formative, however, 
the Dardu dialects exhibit the same root, ass5 (very likely to be 
written aso only); Sindhi, asah, Panjabi, usa ; Prakrit, amh ; 
thence the Hindi ham in the formative also. 

We are very happy to detect in this declensional scheme for 
the first time an instrumental, which is expressed by the post-' 
position katsh ( Aston, katsUi), rather a strange-Iooking form 
what may this katsh be, or how is it to be explained ? We find 
no analogous form in any of the coguate dialects which form their 

* Compare te-i, of thee. is used instead of ka. BA corrMponda 

t We do not mean to say that ra to the Prakrit adjective-affix ia. 
is only a change for ka, but that it 

1 a 
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instrumental in a different way. We suppose that kStsh is identi 
cal with *irr^ (= Sanskrit and ought very likely to be written 
kaj. We are confirmed in this supposition by the Dakhni kaj, 
which is quite used as a sort of postposition and signifies by r«5a8on 
of, for the sake of. M3 kaj (for we will write it thus) denotes 
therefore by my work, which is a very fit circumscription of the 
instrumental case. 

The Aston dialect agrees on the whole with the Qhllghitl; only 
a few variations are to be noticed. Thus we find mu, f,=ma ; in 
the formative singular both forms, mu and ina, seem to be in use ; 
as ma-tc, to me, and mukatshi, by me. 

The Arnyia forms, we confess, are for the greatest part quite 
unintelligible to us. Awvva ( very likely only awa), is plain 
enough ; it corresponds to the Sind hi aurt, f., the labial m having 
been changed to v, which is still quite a common thing in Panjabi. 
The formative singular is ma, as ma-te; the instrumental ma~ 
nase, by me. What is this instrumental affix derived from ? Wo 
do not remember any analogous form in the cognate idioms, and we 
do not therefore venture any surmise as to its origin or derivation. 
In the nom. plural we find ispa, we. This form might be ex¬ 
plained by referring it to the Prakrit plural, ^1^ (derived, as shown, 
from an original Sanskrit form ^ET^), It would appear, that the 
Arnyia retained the original form changing the labial m to p 
and shortening initial a to i, which is quite possible. For the 
genitive plural we find tshikkan; for the dative ispa-shikkan; 
fur the instrumental, tshikkiu-nase; for the ablative, tshikkan- 
sar. There must be some mistake about these forms, as 
is clearly seen by the so-called dative, ispa-tshikkan, which 
sounds very unlike an Arian form. Besides this, where is 
the postposition te ? What this tshikkan is we cannot tell; only 
so much is known, that it is a plural and that its singular must 
therefore be tshikk (or very likely, tshik —chik.) In the Kafir 
dialect we have the demonstrative pronoun siga, this (derived 
from the Sanskrit ff, ^ith the adjective affix ka) ; and it may be 
very likely that siga and tshik are the same. This our surmise is 
very much confirmed by the form he tshik, which we find set 
down (p. 15) for the demonstrative pronoun they (fern.). Ispa- 
tshikan would therefore signify we here.* To all the otW forms 
therefore, ispa has to be added ; or rather, tshikkan is more or less a 
superfluous addition. 

. In the Kalasha dialect we find a,/., an abbreviation from awa, ' 
or from the Prakrit the genitive singular we meet with 

the, form .mai ; which serves at the same time as formative for the 


* QXf w$ all, as it would appear. 
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other caees,' the dative excepted., This losi corresponds to the 
Sanskrit accus. singular, TlTy as noticed already above. In the 
dative we meet with the form mdtshcs ; Hindi, Prakrit ; 
which has been dropped in the other Dardu dialects. The instru¬ 
mental sing, is mSi tada, by me ; and th'e ablative mai pi ; the 
origin or derivation of both these postpositions is unknown to us.* 
The nom. plural is abl, we ; very likely derived from the Prakrit 
by changing m to vr=:b, and dropping w \ ame=:ave or abe, 
and thence abi. In the formative plural, we find again hoin5 
(=ham, a being changed to 6). The dative plural is stated to be 
homa, which must be left doubtful, as we cannot sufficiently elicit, 
from the few examples given, the formation of the dative in 
Kalasha. 

h —The Pronoun of the Second Person. 

The declension of this pronoun in QhUyhiti runs thus ;— 

Singular. 

Nominative tu, tus, thou. 

Formative tu 

• Genitive tei, of thee, thy (or, to, see Part II., p. 33). 

Jjative tu-t, to thee. 

Accusative ? ( tu ? ) 

Instrumental tu kstsh, by thee. 

Ablative tu-jo, from thee. 

Plural. 

Nominative tzo, you ( or tzos ; fern, tzas ; soe p. 21 ) 

Formative tz5. 

Genitive tz3-i, of you ; your. 

Dative tzo-te, to you. 

Accusative ? ( tzo ?) 

Instrumental tzo katsh, by you. 

Ablative tzo-jo, from you. 

Tu is the regular Hindi form; and tus, like mSs, is only a dia¬ 
lectical variation.’f’ The genitive te-i corresponds to the Saiiskrit- 
PrSkrit genitive In the formative sing., the form tu is 
retained. 

The nom. plural tzo ( which, however, ought to be written tso, 
as z can only be joined to a media and not to a tenuis, ) is pecu¬ 
liar. The Prakrit is (formed from the caseTT or m and 
likeiBnjl; this has become tusin in Panjabi (in Sindhi, tavhin or 

• FI might to compared with the from me no answer ie made, 

old Hindni which Bignifies not f la perhaps in this final s the 
only upoiif but also from. So says original pronominal affix am linger- 
for inatance NSm dSv ; h 1 
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taliia); in Pushto ^1" tSse ; and in Ghilghiil tso^ In the formative 
plural' the Panjabi tusin becomes tusan (Sindhi tavhBh or taliBh'i ; 
and in the Qhilghiti genitive tzS-i-—i being, as indicated, the 
genitive afSx, which in the pronouns seems to liave been transferred 
to the genitive plural likewise. .The genitive sing, (tei, like 
mS-i) is to be traced back to the (original) Sanskrit genitive, 

The Astoii on the whole agrees with the Qhilghiti. We only 
find iij tlie genitive sing, the two variations, tSo for the masc., 
and <oi*for the fem. Under the pronoun of the first person, no 
such difference of gender is noted; nor do we find any differ¬ 
ences of gender in the other cases. It is therefore more than doubt¬ 
ful if any such difference of gender exists at all. 

In the genitive plural we find likewise tso for the masc., and 
tsei for the fem.; we have at present no means to decide on the 
correctness of these forms. 

In the Arnyia dialect the nom. sing, is tu, and the formative 
and genitive ta (originally the accus.; Sanskrit, 7 ^ or ?WT, 
krit, ?i.) The nom., formative, and genitive plural is bisa. 
Tlji.s leads us to a very interesting observation. The Sanskrit 
form is yuyam, you ; wliicl», as we have seen already, is aban¬ 
doned in Prakrit (and in the modern idioms), and recourse is had 
to 0 . new plural formation on the biise nr, >vith the pronominal 
affix ^ (= Latin met; as, ego-meti But besides 

the base yu (yuyam), we find iu Sanskrit also the form vas (yf:), 
though now only used ih some cases of the dual and plural. In 
Latin the ba.se yu is totally abandoned (though not in Greek, vfich, 
vfific9, standing for and vas=vos substituted in its 

stead. In Arnyia the old base vas has been preserved like¬ 
wise, and corrupted (if we may say so) to bisa. But the base 
vas itself is no doubt identical again with the Prakrit form 
derived as it is from the base ?ir and Tva is first assimi¬ 
lated (by transition of the initial tenuis to its corresponding me¬ 
dia d) to dva, this again to vva = va or ba, and with the pronomi¬ 
nal affix sma to has (instead of basm), the final m being dropped 
altogether. The same process of assimilation (which is quite iu 
accordance with Prakrit usage) we find iu the Sindhi ba, two, 
instead of dva ; even in Sanskrit, initial dv is occa.sinnal]y assimi¬ 
lated to V ; as twenty-, instead of (two times 

ten, being apparently an abbreviation for and 

identical with ). The KalSsha nom. sing, is apfarently 

tu ; though, by a misprint, we find in its place homo. What tu 
Kasbalatai is, we do not venture to guess ; but whatever may be 
the meauing of Kasbalatai, it has certainly nothing to do witn the 
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pronoun of the second person. The formative and genitive sing, 
tai (=:t«=tva). In the plural nom. we find the curious form 
a'hs-tshikk. That tshikk is very likely a demonstrative pronoun 
we have shown already; the pronoun itself would therefore 
only remain a&s, you. In Sindlil we Irave, besides tavheii and 
tahen, also the form ..avlien ; whiuh apparently goes back to the 
pronominal base vas (vasm) with euphonic initial a=av]iin, 
Quite in the same way the KalSslia abs is formed. In the forma¬ 
tive plural we meet with mimi. We are at a loss how to ac¬ 
count for this form. The only explanation that seems to offer itself 
is, that initial m is a change for v, so that mimi would stand for 
vimi. This brings us to forms like the Greek i'/icU, (Ionian), 
which are derived from the Sanskrit base infi (=)'u—sm). 

c.—The Demonstrative Pronouns. 

The Dardu dialects have no personal pronoun for the third 
person, as little as the Sanskrit-PrSkrit and the modern idioms 
derived from them ; they use instead Demonstratives. Under 
the Ghilghifi, two demonstrative bases are given ; aim, this, and 
r5, that. Their declension is as follows : 

Singular. 

Nom. ann, masc. ; n6, fern., this;* 

Form. aiiSsS, „ ijgsC „ 

Gea. anCsQ-i, „ iies6-i „ 

Dat. sin6s6-ta, „ nCsC-tC „ 

.Acciis. 1 ... 

Instrum. auCsG katsh, m.; nSsS kat.sh, f. 

Ab. anCsC-jO m. ; uesS-jO, f. 

PLirUAL. 


Nom. 

and, masc. 

na, fern. 

ri, masc.; 

va, fem.t 

Form. 

anil id, 

IP 

iiiiiO, „ 

rind, „ 

rind, „ 

Genit. 

aniuS-i, 

IP 

uinC-i, ,, 

rind'i. ,, 

r nc-i, „ 

Dative 

aniuO-te, 


iiiuO-tS, ,, 

rliiO-td, „ 

rliid-tu, „ 

Accua.1 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• » • « • • 

• • • 

Instrura. 

aninO k3.tsh, tn., 

ninO katsh, f., 

rind k&ish, m., 

rind ktXtsh, f. 

Ablative 

auind-jO, 

n 

uiiiojo, ,1 

riuO-jd, „ 

rinO-jo, „ 


In San.skrit the pronominal base ana is no longer.found in the 
nominative, but only as a suppleuientary base to (instr. sing. 

; but in Pali and Prakrit it is used in some of the oblique 
cases, which shows quite clearly that ’Sgif (Prakrit 'Sipss) is an 
independent pronominal base.+ This is fully corroborated by the 
Ghilghiti. In the Indian Prakrit idioms this base has been entirely 

* Under the verb(p. 21) we find t Or, rBs and ras ; see p. 21. 

also masc. nus, he ; fern, ues; rOa and ^ Compare also the modern Per- 

rfis respectively. sian that. 


rd, 

masc.; 

re, fern.. 

that 

resO, 

II 

rCs6 

II 

rOaC-i, 

II 

rertS-i, 

II 

iCsd-tC 

II 

rdse-te, 

II 


••• a«« 

rCsO kafesh, m.; r6s6 kutsli, f. 
rCse-jO, ni- ; rSafi-jO, f. 
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lost* The formative singular anese we take for the original 
genitivesanasya ( witich serves still for the geni¬ 

tive case, only that i (= has lieen added to it. The formative 
plural aniuo would point to a PrSkrit form anSnam, to which the 
Sindh! inane corresponds. In the genitive i has been added, be¬ 
fore which the final 5 of the formative is changed to e=anine-!. 

Curious it is, that in the formative of this pronoun, initial a 
( the real pronominal base) has been dropped altogether *, but we 
find this already done in Prakrit ( as w for ¥r*T) J in Pali we 
have the uom. plural masc. ne and fern, na, those. 

The pronoun id is quite peculiar, and no trace of such a base 
can be detected either in Sanskrit-Prakrit nor in any of the 
modern idioms of Northern India. The only trace we have is the 
Hind! interjectional particle re or are, m., and rl, oi uri, fern., in 
calling out to an inferior person. But in the old Hindu! are and ari 
are used as a common interjectional particle, without involving 
any slight. The exact meaning of re (arc) and rl (ari) has long 
been doubtful; and the change of gender in an interjectional par¬ 
ticle made it very uncertain if re and ri faii) could at all be taken 
as such. Hr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian lamjuagea claimed aief for the languages of the 
South, explaining it by “ slave ? ” 'j’hongh it would be very curi¬ 
ous, that a Hravidian word of this kind should have become a 
common vocative particle in the North of Indiix, it does by no 
means explain how the change of gender could take place, which 
is quite uucommou in an interjectional particle. It is true, that 
is already found as an interjectional particle in Sanskrit; 
but it is not to be ovci looked, that it only occurs in the 
SaiKskrit, wlien Prakrit had already become the common language 
of the people. There can therefore be liardly any doubt, that 
ro (ral) is originally a pronoun, and that ro (vi femiuine) is the 
vocative of it, denoting, o, the one here ! The original base of 
this pronoun is da (or ta), in Prakrit always da (as ^^ir, ^ etc.) 
We have seen already, that d is frequently changed to 1 (in Push¬ 
to quite a comniou phenomenon) da=Ia and 1 to r=ra or r5 
(compare with this the Latin ille=i-da in Sanskrit ; Greek ^aKpvfia 
=Latin laciima.) But we have the very same form in Push¬ 
to too, viz., ra or la. In Pushto we find iti the oblique ca.se of the 
pronoun of the first person a.”lj to me, or a'll, literally, to this one. 

.The formative singular rese is be expbained iu the same way 

* The SindhI makes an exoeption , for a—(n). Bnt this is still doubtful, 
from this, as it has preserved in the though Bopp takes it as such. 

8iD|r. foi-mative tho form ina, hina, t He compares it with the Telugu 
which may be identical with ana— are and the Tamil ade or ad&, p. 440. 
supposing that i-(D) is only a change 
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as aoese ((.&,=rasya). The plural masculine rl points to an 
original re =te, and ra (feni.) to tah iSankrit Tiie instru-. 
mental singular and plural is the same for both genders. 

In the Asiorl we find shot as demonstrative pronoun, corres¬ 
ponding to the Sanskrit Prakrit %, l%e genitive singular is 
6hosso=Sanskrit ; in the form sbosso the old Prakrit geni¬ 
tive termination ^ ssa is most clearly' distinguishable. The 
formative singular is shc.sse, o being depressed to e, to facilitate tlie 
accession of the case-affixes. The nominative plural is she 
(=Sansk. for the distant, and nyo (=Ghilghiti an!) for the 
near demonstrative. Their respective genitive is shinc-i and 
anine-i and their formative shino and anino. 

In the Am y id dialect the demonstrative pronoun is he, fern, 
hes ; genitive and formative singular masculine hato, feminine 
horo; nominative plural masculine Tiami, feminine he tshikk; genit¬ 
ive masculine hamitan, feminine likewise hamitan ; the formative 
is identical with the genitive. The base he is identical with so 
(or sho*) the genitive masculine hato reminds us of the old Hindu! 
where we likewise find «icf, hat, as formative singular (igj hav¬ 
ing been hardened to t;. The genitive feminine horo is pecu¬ 
liar. It strikes us that in the plural another pronominal base 
has been substituted ; hami comes nearest to the Sanskrit 
(singular and the genitive and formative pluial hamitan 

can easily be identified with the Sanskrit genitive plural 
B (=sh)' having been changed to t, as in the singular. We do not 
know what to make of the nominative pluial feminine he tshikk. 
We have already indicated above tliat tshikk is very likely a 
demonstrative base, but wo must leave this for the present uude- 
cided.f 

In the Kaldsha dialect the base as5 is given ; which remains, as 
it seems, unchanged in the genitive singular and in the forma¬ 
tive. The nominative plural sheli (com.) looks very curious. In 
»the plural genitive we find isi, and in the formative Ssi=.sha8i. 
Asa we would identify with the Sanskrit demonstrative pronoun 
that, though the plural sheli remains for the present a 
riddle^ which we have no means to solve. 

6. — The Verb. 

The Dardu verb is full of interest, as we meet with many forms 
of which we cannot find a trace in the cognate idioms. We can see 
at the first glance, that the conjugation of the Dardu verb is 

* Dr. Leitner remarks expressly simply written it sliO (properly zhO). 
that in jO, j is to be pronounced like t In the dialogues tshikk is once 
the French j; we have therefore translated by “ all.” 
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richer in form, than most of its sister dialects in the plains of India, 
tliough the grand features of the conjugational process are the same. 
We should very much like to know, how the causal verb is formed ; 
for there can scarcely be a doubt, that the Dardu idioms are possessed 
of a Causative; there ihust also be a Passive Voice of some kind or 
another, but we cannot find any example of either. In'the follow¬ 
ing lines we shall try to give a general survey of the conjugational 
process, in which many old forms, which are lost in Hindi, have 
been preserved. 

The Infinitive. 

In Ohilghitl the Infinitive ends apparently in oki, for all verbs 
given in the list, whatever their final root-vowel may be, have the 
termination oki, as aroki, to bring (root ar); tshakoki, to see (root 
tshak). This termination is very puzzling. We know that the old 
Sanskrit infinitive termination turn has been lost in all the. 
Prakrit idioms fand for the greatest part already in Prakrit itself), 
and that the verbal noun ending in ana has been substituted for 
it; so we find in Hindi na, Sindhi, anu, Marathi anen, etc. ; even 
in Pushto the infinitive ends in al = ana. We see that the Aatoi'i 
quite agrees with this formation of the infinitive, for we find 
there instead of aroki the form areouo ; instead of tshakoki, tsha- 
keono. The Arnyia and Kalasha dialects seem to point on the 
other hand to the same form; for we find in Arnyia for the 
GliilghitI aroki, angiko; and in Kalasha, Onik. The termina¬ 
tions oki, iko and ik are apparently only variations of the same 
affix. But what is this affix likely to be ? We find in Sindhi and 
in the old Hindu! the affix ka, feminine ki (=Sansk. ct) used 
in a similar way ; as, Sindhi to be tossed about, 

the being tossed about; old Hindul, f., deliverance, from 

The affix forms originally adjectives ; and etc., 

signifies therefore (as a secondary theme derived from 
that which tosses about* and (as an abstract noun) the tossing 
about. The Infinitive as a verbal noun is therefore not the ^ 
root of the verb; this must be looked for in the imTperative, as 
we'shall presently see. 

2.— The Participle Present 

The participle present is formed bjr adding the affix etaf to the 
root of the verb, as tshak-eta, seeing, e-ta, coming (Inf. oki, Im- 
per. e), ar-eta, bringing, feminine ar-etL This agrees quite with 

* That forms like tshakSki are to 6tl. We find also Std; is this another 
be taken as verbal rumm may be seen nominative form, or is it not a loca- 
from the phrase, pioki kftre (p. 31,) tive, as it is still in use in Hindl| as 
" for the take of drirOdng. bolte, in speaking I 

t. Perhaps to be written eta, fem. 
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the old Hindu!, which likewise forms the participle present by the 
affix eta or eda, as or now siR::?n doing ; we find al¬ 
ready in Prakrit (Sansk. ^). The original 

nasal has been dropped in this affix, and in its stead .the preceding 
vowel (originally a) lengthened toto keep up the quantity of 
the syllable. Afterwards e was shortened to i, and then dropped 
altogether. 

3 .—The PaHiciple Past. 

The participle past is formed by adding e to the root of the 
verb; as, ar-e, brought; tshak-e, seen ; gye, gone • (p. 32). The 
Hindi forms its participle past by adding S to the root of the verb ; 
as, dckh-5, seen. We know that the old Hindu! form is 
dekh-ia, as it is still to be found in Sindh! and PanjsbI. 
Dekhia is a Prakrit form, instead of dekhits (by elision of t.) Wo 
find also a past participle ending in 16, as bi!5, been (p. 18). In 
^ MarStbi ta"(ita, the affix of the participle past in Sanskrit) has 
been regularly changed to 1 ; and in Pushto the past participle is 
cither formed by ai (=5 or e, with elision of t) or alai (=rita). 
Other forms of this participle, like pi, drunk, rey, spoken, b§y, 
seated, are very likely only euphonic variations instead of pi-e, 
re-e, be-e. 

4 .—The Imperative. 

The Imperative is formed by adding e to the root of the verb, 
as ar-e, bring (Persian Imperative ar). The plural 

of the Imperative is nowhere given, but it seems to end in 
ea, as area (p. 24). In the old Hindui the Imperative still 
ends in i in the singular, and the same termination is preserved in 
Sindh! (at least for all transitive verbs.) The Imperative plural 
ends in 6 or ahu. We find already in the lower Prakrit dialects 
forms like or do thou, and in the plural 

kara-u, from which karo has been contracted. The Dardu plural 
Imperative ending in a goes back to the Prakrit termination aha, 
which is the older form. 

5 ,—The Present or Subjunctive. 

In Ghilghiti the Present tense is conjugated as follows :— 

Singular. 


1 . 

2 . 


Mas 

Tus 


arem, 
are m. 
areni f.-f; 


I bring, or, I may bring. 
Thou bringest. 


* It is, however, a question, if arO 
be not the participle past conjunctive, 
and the regular participle past ai4ya, 
etc., as it would ap^ar from the 
Preterite, as exhibited hereafter. 


t The second person feminine ending 
in 3-ni is quite peculiar; we are ut¬ 
terly at a loss how to account for it. 
Very likely it belongs to the Preeont 
Definite, which see. 

1 H 
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(I Ros ) Bg ) u * 

Res 

Plural. 

1. Bos aj'oa, We bring, 

2. I areSt. You bring. 

3. I aren, They bring. 

According to this paradigma the ver])al terminations are em, 
e and fern, eni, ei ; on, eat, en, which are far nearer to the old 
Prakrit than the terminations now in use in the North Indian 
vernaculars. The Prakrit terminations of the Present tense run 
thus: ami, asi, adi or a-i ; a mo, attha or adlia or aha, anti. In 
Ghilgliili these terminations have undergone very little change ; 
ami has become em (Persian am, Hindi uii, Sindhi an, Panjabi 
an) ; asi has first become ahi and, with elision of h, a-i=e (Persian 
e or i, Hindi en, Sindhi and Panjabi likewise en) ; ati, Prakrit 
already a-i (by elision of d) has only changed a to e=e-i (but 
Persian still older ad) ; in Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi final i has 
already been dropped = 6. The Prakrit plural termination amo 
(amu) has become on—Persian im, Hindi tin, Sindhi tin, Panjabi 
iye ; the Ghilghiti has thus managed to distinguish between the 
first person singular and plural, whereas in Hindi both persons 
have become alike ; attha has become eat, which is very primitive 
—Persian also still id, whereas in Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi the 
Prakrit termination aha has been changed to 5,—old Hindi aim or 
aho. The termination of the third person plural anti has become 
en—Persian, and. In all the North Indian vernaculars t has 
been elided, as Hindi en, Sindhi ani (=anti), Panjabi an. 

As we see from other examples given, the Present tense serves 
also at the same time for the Future. From this circumstance we 
conclude, that also in the Dardu dialects the Present has become 
a Subjunctive or Aorist, as it is generally but very wrongly call¬ 
ed ; that is to say, a tense which more or less corresponds to 
the Sanskrit Potential and has a wider range of meaning than the 
strict Present tense. Masculine arem, etc., is therefore properly to 
be translated, I may or will bring. It is at any rate very 
remarkable that the Dardu dialects have made no attempt to 
form a new Future, after the proper Future tense had been 
altogether lost in the later PrSkrit dialects. The Pushto has also 
retained the Present for the base of the Future, but at the same 
time added some distinguishing particle u to mark it off as such ; 

-'Whereas the North Indian vernaculars have followed a variety of 
methods to make up again a Future. Yet it is not to be lost sight 
of, that even the Hindi and Panjabi have formed their Future 
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on the base of the Present or rather Subjunctive ; for 

. _ A 

Js nothing else than a conapound tense=Tn^*ltX chalun ga; 

literally, J am gone (itT ftHTTl I Miay go, that is to say 
I wish (will) to go* For this simple reason gs agrees as a participle 
past, with its subject in gender and number. 

6 *.—The Present Definite. 

This tense is conjugated in the following way:— 




SiNGULAK. 

1. 

Mas 

n 

arem US, 
are mis. 

in. 1 

f- J 

|- 1 am bringing. 

2. 

Tus 

areuo, 

areni, 

m.) 

f.J 

|- Thou art bringing 

3. 

Rus 

Ecs 

areyen, 

areyin, 

m.l 

f-J 

1^ He is bringing. 




Plural. 

1. 

Bes 

arones. 

com. 

We are bringing. 

2. 

Tzds 

Tzas 

1 areanet 


You are bringing. 

3. 

Res 

Has 

m. ) 

£ j-arenen, 


They are bringing. 


It is most remarkable, that the Dardu dialects distinguish in 
the terminatious of the verb the masculine and feminine, which 
is not to be found in any of the cognate idioms. But this is only 
apparent; in reality, as wo shall see hereafter, all these forms are 
properly participles, to which the termination of the substantive 
verb “ to be ” accede so, that they really coalesce with them. Are- 
mus must be separated into arem and us, feminine areiu and is. 
We see, on p. 1S, that the Present of the substantive verb ‘ to be ' 
is ban us, and feminine hauis, I am. These two forms are again 
compounded of haiiu and s, femiyiue hani and s, hanu being the 
participle present (fein. hani), to which the termination s (=asrai) 
accedes ; literally, I am being.*!* In the Dardu dialects the Pre¬ 
sent Definite is formed in the same way as in the Hindu!, i.e., the 
Present of the substantive verb is added to the Subjunctive Pre¬ 
sent. In the Dardu the Present hanus hunts, etc., is shortened 
in this way, as it appears, to us, is, etc.; second person no, ne or 
ni (=:hano masculine, feminine hani). The third person singu¬ 
lar areyen, masculine, and areyin are rather puzzling; according to 
all analogy, however, en must be the termination of the substan- 

♦ The Hindi Future ip, therefore, besides hauQ-s, etc., there must b« 
as to its origin, a desiderative. some other form of the Present of the 

t We have hardly a doubt that substantive verb in Dardu. 
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tive verb (feminine in). The Astorl seems to point clearly to 
this; for there we find (instead of hanu) hon, feminine heyn. A 
similar termination must exist in Ghilghiii likewise ; though, per¬ 
haps, now only used in compound verbs. In the first person 
plural (ar5n-es) the * termination os (hands) is shortened to es, 
which seems to be in use for both genders. 

The form areanet, given for the second'person plural, is apparently 
a mistake; the corresponding form of bomus (p. 20), has in the 
second person plural beiltt; the substantive verb itself is hanlttj 
according to which we should expect a form like areat-et, or so. 
We must leave this undecided, as unfortunately 110 other example 
is given, from which we might be able to draw a conclusion. In 
the third person plural, aren-en, we find again the termination 
en (com.) as in the singular masculine. 


7 .—The Imperfect. 
Singular. 


]. 

2 . 

3, 


Ardmusus, m { r 1 ■ i 11 

Ar^misis, f, | I bringing or brongl.t. 

Tus ardso, m. 1 m a v • ■ 

.. arfese, f. } fl‘ 0 « briiigiiig. 

Ken ar^is, f.} Sbe | 

Plural. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Bes ardnasis, com. We were bringing. 
Tzos) , 

Tzss; 

Bis arenis, m, 

Ras areuisi. 


You were bringing. 
I They were bringing. 


That the form in question is an Imperfect, can hardly be 
doubtful. It is compounded of arem-u-sus, etc., in the same way 
as the Present Definite is ; vrith the only difference, that the 
Imperfect of the substantive verb is joined to it. Tliis is (see 
p. 19) asus, feminine asis, etc., asu and its feminine asi being like¬ 
wise participles (compare the Panjabi sa, feniinine si ; Hindi 
tha, feminine thl), to which the Present of the substantive verb 
accedes (in its shortened terminations); this will sufficiently account 
for the (thus necessary) distinction of the two genders. The u 
between arem and sue is, to all appearance, only a euphonic con¬ 
junctive vowel, which varies according to the sequence of the 
vowels, therefore arem-usus, feminine arera-i-sis; the a of asus, 
asls, etc., seems to be dropped, when preceded by a vowel. 

The second person singular feminine ardese is remarkable; 
according to analogy it should be aidsi or ardse. In the third person 
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singular masculine are-so Casti') final u is changed to 0 , the accent 
being drawn forward to are. The feminine ardis is quite peculiar: 
it ought to l)e aresi (are-ahi). In the first person plural we find 
that the initial a of asiss, eto.y has been .restored, as, ardn-asis 
(asis). The second person plural ard-asit is a contraction from 
areSt-asit (asi^t). In the third person plural masculine aieu-is, is 
seems to be a termination, only used when compounded with 
another verb, the absolute form being ase ; in the feminine aren- 
m the termination isi seems likewise to be a shortening of aaij. 

That our conjecture with reference to the formation of this tense 
is correct is corroborated by the Astorl. There we find the 
forms aremalus masculine, feminine aremalis,* eic. In Astorl the 
Imperfect of the substantive verb is asillus (very likely only asflus, 
as there is no reason for a double 1), feminine asilis; asilu, femi¬ 
nine asili, is the participle past, formed exactly* (from 
to be) like the Marathi ^BPETWr (^ = ?r), to which the termina¬ 
tions of the substantive verb accede, as in Sindhi (ho-si), Marathi 
(asfil-on\ 

This formation of the Imperfect, on the base of the Present 
with the addition of the Imperfect of the substantive verb, is quite 
peculiar to the Dardu dialects ; with regard to this tense they 
quite struck out a path of their own, being apparently guided 
by the formation of the Present Definite. 


8 .—The Preterite. 

SiNGULAB. 

Mas 
Tus 

.. Ros 
Res 

1. Res areyes, com. We brought. 

2. j- areyet, You brought. 

3. } areye. They brought. 

It seems that there is only a Preterite or Aorist in the Dardu 
dialects ; a Perfect is at any rate, if it may exist, not given in the 
conjugational survey. 

The form ar4ga seems only to be a euphonic change from ardya, 
the participle past. To this participle the terminations of the 


aregas, 

aregis, 

arega, 

areye 

aregu, 

areyi. 


I I brought. 


j- Thou bro ugh test. 

”f. } She } 

Plural. 


* Tiie forms given on p. 23 are analogy they should be written, as 
apparent!j misprints; according to all we have dune. 
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substantive verb accede, as this is the case in the Sindh! Preterite 
First person masculine ardga-s, feminine ar6gi-s; Sindhl, si——as 
a ju-se masculine, feminine aya-se, I am come ; se¬ 

cond person argg^ masouline, feminine ardye ; in Sindh! similarly, 
e2?> masculine, an feminine, as: Sy-en, ai-an, thou art 

come. In the third person singular, aregu and ardyi seem to be 
mere participles, without a termination; aregu being apparently 
another form of the participle past masculine. The plural of the 
participle past seems to be ar6ye, to which the terminations es and 
Oi accede, no distinction of gender being made in the plural. In 
the third person plural, we have only the plural of the participles 
without any termination. This is fully borne out by the Aatorl ; 
where we have ara-s, are-s (very likely ari-s, as elsewhere too), 
plural ards, feminine are-es, etc. 

It is verjf remarkable, that the participle past is used in the 
Dai'du dialects in an active sense too, as in Persian, whereby they 
have managed to form a Preterite of the active voice from Tran¬ 
sitive verbs ; whereas in the idioms of Upper India a passive con¬ 
struction is resorted to, the past participle of transitive verbs 
having only a passive meaning. The only exception is made by 
the Ban^dli, which has likewise used the past participle in an 
active sense. • 


9 .—The Pluperfect. 
Singular. 


1. 

Mas ardgasus, 

„ ardgasis. 

”.1 

I had brought. 

2. 

Tus 

ardgaso, 

ai’dgise. 


Thou hadst brought. 

3. 

Ros 

Res 

ardgasu, 

aregalt, 

m. 1 

fj 

She } 




Plural. 

1. 

Bes 

ardgeses, 

com. 

We had brought. 

2. 

Tzos 

Tzas 

1 ardgeset. 


You had brought. 

3. 

Ris 

Rss 

ardgese, 

ardgisiji. 

m. 1 

fj 

They had brought. 

1 * 


The Pluperfect is formed in the :ame way as the Preterite, only 
svs, etc., being added to the past participle, as shown already 
under the Imperfect. In the third person plural feminine, we 
meet with the termination siji, which corresponds to the femi¬ 
nine ra asij,* they were (p. 19). Iji seems to be another termi- 


* Should very likely be written asyi according to hatUji (p. 18). 
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nation of the feminine plural, for in Astorl we find only instead 
of haniji the form hani. The Astdri affixes, as shown already 
under' the Imperfect, the termination alv.8. 


In conclusion, we will give a fable from Dr. Leitner's Bardu 
Legends, p. 17, composed in the Aslorl dialect. It runs thus :— 

£yk tshdekcyn kokdi ek asilll; sese soni thul ddli ; se tshdy se 
kokoi te xanma lao wii; tule du dSy ths; se ekenu lang bili ; ko» 
k(5i der pdy, mdy. 

Moral : Anesey mani ani ban/. 

Lso arern the apejo lang bild. 

From the gr.ammatical remarks we have premised, we can 
pretty fairly explain this piece. 

Eyk or e/c is one (p. 7), isMg is woman, and keyn apparently the 
feminine affix of the genitive preferring to kokdi, feminine, hen.) It 
wotild be very remarkable, if the affix k5, ke should be used in the 
Astorl; else the genitive sign in AsU'ni is dy di, or, as it appears 
eyn. Perhaps tshdeke is to be taken as one word. A ailli—was, 
feminine (p. 19). Sese, ablative singular,/rom that, hy that {else 
written je-se). Soni is the genitive singular of gold. From this it 
would appear, that ey is only to be pronounced lik^ short e (equal 
to i). Thul egg, feminine. How is it to be written, thul or tul ? 
We do not hesitate to consider thul a faulty spelling, as no aspi¬ 
rates are to be found in the Dardu dialects. The derivation of tid 
is unknown to me. Ddli, was given, the past participle—dita (Pan¬ 
jabi), as explained above. The literal translation runs, therefore, 
thus : “ Of a woman one hen was ; by that an egg of gold was 
given. Se fshey se, fiom that woman ; se is apparently an ablative 
postfix, corresponding to the Ghilghiti so fjo); the affix nyo, put 
down for the Astorl, is not to be found here. Zanma signifies food, 
origin unknown ; lad signifies much (p. 13), in Ghilghiti wdd; 
wdi is the feminine of the past participle, and zanma must there¬ 
fore be feminine ; we cannot find the meaning of wdi amongst the 
list of verbs. TuU is plural, eggs. With regard to ddy-thd (ordey 
td)—toki signifies to do; ddy td is very likely a compound verb like 
the Hindi to be in the habit of giving ; it would there¬ 

fore signify it will be in the habit of giving; (in future) it will (al¬ 
ways) give two eggs. Sd, that (i.e., woman); ekenu, from one: the 
nu seems to be the ablative postfix, identical with nyo. Lang is an 
adjective, the exact signification of which is not known, very likely 
its meaning is deprived. Kokdi der, the stomach of th^ hen; 
der is put down on p. 6 ; origin unknown. Kokdi has no sign 
of the genitive; is the genitive affix i perhaps dispensed with, 
when the noun ends in i ? or does it form a compound (Tatpuru- 
sha) with dgr ? P4y (pSi), very likely a past participle (feminine), 
to buret, Hindi \ mUy, died i.e., the Kokdi, (Hind! 
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Sanskrit ’5^)- Mua corresponds exactly with the Hindi 77^= 
Sanskrit dead. 

The first part of the moral: Andsey mani ani bani signifies liter¬ 
ally : 0 / this (anese^ th^ meaning (mani) is (haul) this (ani 

apparently feminine, as bani). The following words are, we believe, 
to be interpreted thus : Lao arem td, having made (or said, as in 
Hindi, where qjiiiTT is used in the same sense), I will bring 
(get) much ; ape-so lang bil6, he became deprived of the Hide (he 
had). Apo signifies in Ghilghiti and very likely in Astori also, 
little (p. 13), Sanskrit iCfWir ; so is postfix,/rom ; bil6, he became 

(p. 18). 

There can be little doubt that, if more Dardu stories are brought 
to our knowledge, the grammatical structure of these dialects will 
soon be satisfactorily settled. 

The public is indebted to Dr. Leitner for the discovery of 
these most interesting idioms ; which, when once more known in 
their details, will shed many a ray of light on the development of 
the cognate idioms in the plains of India. They involve a most 
interesting philological problem,—how idioms, identical and col¬ 
lateral with these in the plains, have, though apparently totally 
separated from them, gone through the same process of internal 
decomposition and reconstruction. The Dardu races, like their 
brethren the Ksfirs in the Hindu Kilsh, are at present, from 
all we know, sunk in the deepest ignorance; but the day is 
perhaps not far distant, when even these barbarous or semi-barUarous 
members of the great Arian family will be reclaimed to a civilised 
life, which can only be done, in the first instance, by an acquaintance 
with their language. He who opens the language of a barbarous 
race, lays thereby the foundation-stone of its future civilisation. 

E. Trumpp. 



Art. V.—degradation OR DEVELOPMENT. 

Primitive Cvliwte. By Edward B Tylor.»2 vols. London. John 

Murray, 1871. 

T he author of “ Researches into the early History of Man¬ 
kind ” has given to the world a very valuable addition to 
the particular department of ethnology which he cultivates, in these 
volumes. He has made himself, by an enormous amount of 
labour and care, one of the most reliable authorities regarding the 
,! primeval customs and beliefs of mankind. The book before us 
contains a vast amount of materials which are partially digested 
into general theories, and which afford a foundation fora great d^al 
of thought regarding most important subjects connected with the 
' history of man. We shall make it our object in the present paper 
to stddy carefully the two opposite ethnological theories with which. 
Mr. Tylor is occupied in this work, and which he has called the 
degradation and the development theory respectively. 

It lias been a widely prevalent belief in many parts of tho world 
that the present race of men is composed of sadly degenerated 
descendants of primitive ancestors who were greatly superior to 
any present representatives of the human race. We need not now 
enquire into the origin of this belief; the fact of its existence and 
widespread prevalence is sufiicieat for our purpose. We can trace 
it in the worship of ancestors which is the characteristic religion 
of China and which prevails throughout the whole of the East; 
we can see its operation in all the legends of a golden age, when 
mortals were considered fit companions of the gods, and when 
exploits of wonder and deeds of daring were performed by men. 
upon whom the favour of heaven had rested. Thd same belief has. 
resulted in the modern theological doctrine of a primeval Paradise 
and a subsequent Fall, which lies at the foundation of a large part 
of mediaeval theological speculation. In this doctrine, it is assum¬ 
ed that the first pair of the human race were created in a state of 
moral and intellectual perfection ; that a full revelation was made 
to them of God^s nature and laws ; and that all the faculties and 
capacities of human nature were found in them in a state of perfec¬ 
tion. It is assumed that they continued in this state of moral 
and intellectual perfection until, by the scductiou of an evil spirit, 
they broke a certain apparently arbitrary commandment; that then 
they fell from their perfection and their purity, were driven from 
paradise and the presence of God, and became subject for the first 
time to death and **all the ills which flesh is heir to.'' It is assumed 
that after this, wickedness multiplied; that from henceforth the 
vast majority of men were cut ofl from all knowledge of God 
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except the traditions and relics of that original revelation which 
was made to man in his condition of perfection and happiness, 
which traditions and relics, however, were not sufficient for their 
moral and spiritual guidance ; and that to a very small minority, 
a chosen section of the human race, a gradual revelation was made 
which should, after many centuries had elapsed, be made known 
to the whole world for its enlightenment and salvation. Thus 
this theory maintains an absolute degeneration of the whole of 
the human race with reference to the original condition of our first 
ancestors ; while at the same time it admits of a certain relative 
progress, brought about by supernatural means, in a small section 
of the race, as compared with the vast majority who continued 
to sink, by the working of natural causes, into deeper and more 
hopeless degradation. 

There are many, however, who hold a theory of degeneration 
of a much less extreme and more philosophical form, but not differ¬ 
ing essentially from that now described. “It has practically 
resolved itself into two assumptions. First, that the history of cul¬ 
ture began with the appearance on earth of a semi-civilized race 
of mon ; and second, that from this stage culture has proceeded 
in two ways, backward to produce savages, and forward to produce 
civilized men,” * 

This degeneration theory has received many rude shocks in 
recent times from a great many different quarters. Geologists tell 
us that the earliest relics of human life upon the earth indicate 
that man’s first condition was one of savagery, that he had nothing 
but rude stone implements, that he was ignorant of the use of 
fire, and that he advanced gradually through the stone, bronze, 
and iron ages to his present state of culture. Philologists give us 
a kind of evidence, limited in extent, which leads to a similar 
conclusion. History fails to establish the theory of degradation 
because it does not begin till comparatively recent times. Many 
of those who look upon the Bible as containing the oldest true 
account of man’s existence, do not admit that it supports a doctrine 
of a primitive state of advancement and a subsequent decline. 
And finally, ethnology has collected an enormous mass of evidence 
bearing upon the question, which every careful and unprejudiced 
student must admit to have great influence in overturning that 
view of human degradation which has so long and in so many 
countries borne sway over the human mind. 

The general thesis which Mr. Tylor endeavours to maintain in 
the two volumes before us, is thus stated in his own words:— 

“ That the savage state in some measure represents an early condi¬ 
tion of mankind, out of which the higher culture has gradually 
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been developed or evolved, by processes still in regular operation 
as of old, the result showing that, on the whole, progress has 
prevailed over relapse.” In making a brief review of the attempt 
to maintain this thesis, we find the work naturally dividing itself 
into four great portions. In the first of these evidence is collected 
from relics of primitive arts, such evidence as* has been rendered 
familiar to modern readers by the science of Prehistoric Archaeology. 
To this must be added the facts for the knowledge of which we 
are indebted to the study of language. This portion of the work 
is manifestly only preparatory to that which follows in the second 
part, and which is really the most important of them all, inasmuch 
it furnishes the key by which the author- explains all the 
psychological and other difBculties that meet him afterwards, 
namely, the doctrine of souKs, or Animism. In the third great 
portion the doctrine of souls is merged into the more extensive 
and complicated doctrines of Spirits and Deities, leading us more 
immediately to a study of various systems of religion. Finally, 
we have a long and interesting chapter on religious cultus, being 
an account of important religious cercmonif‘s, with their meaning 
and bearing upon the general subject of discus.siou. We sliall give 
our attention sncces.sively to these four great classes of subjects, 

I. Ill dealing with the great and various muss of facts wJiich 
constitute the history of general hiitnan culture, the author appears 
to set out with two leading hypotheses which it is his object to 
establish. These hypotheses may he thus briefly stated ; First, 
that there is amongst men a power of developing culture from the 
rudest beginnings ; and second, that culture tlius developed has 
an invariable tendency to survive through succeeding generations. 
With reference to the first of these two propositions the author 
admits that a people may degenerate from a comparatively high 
state of culture, and also that elevation from a low state of culture 
is frequently the result of contact with more civilized races. Thus 
the out-lying offshoots of a great tribe or race are frequently 
placed in unfavourable circumstances, and, consequently, of 
necessity degenerate from the condition of their brethren 
who are more favourably situated. Thus also when a more civil¬ 
ized race comes into close contact with a less civilized one, a 
transmissiou of culture takes place by which the latter is elevated ; 
unless, indeed, the difference in culture between the two be 
so great that the latter is corrupted and ruined by acquiring the 
more artificial habits and inclinations of their powerful neighbours. 
But independently of these two occasional results of peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, there is amongst men a certain power—^an inventive 
faculty—by which an instrument, an art, an ability is developed 
into something better. “ Throughout the various topics of Pre¬ 
historic Archaeology, the force and convergence of its testimony 
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upon the development of culture are overpowering. The relics 
discovered in gravel beds, caves, shell-mounds, terramares, lake- 
dwellings, earthworks, the results of an exploration of the super¬ 
ficial soil in many countries, the comparison of geological evi¬ 
dence, of historical documents, of modern savage life, corroborate 
and explain one an&ther. The megalithic structures, menhirs, 
cromlechs, dolmens, and the like, only known to England, Franco 
Algeria, as the work of races of the mysterious past, have been 
kept up as matters of modern construction and recognized purpose 
among the ruder indigenous tribes of India. The series of an¬ 
cient lake-settlements which must represent so many centuries of 
successive population fringing the shores of the Swiss lakes, hawe 
their surviving representatives among rude tribes of the East 
Indies, Africa, and South America, Outlying savages are still 
heaping up shell-mounds like those of far-past Scandinavian 
antiquity. ’ The burial-mounds still to be seen in civilized coun¬ 
tries have served at once as museums of early culture and as 
proofs of its savage or barbaric type. It is enough, without 
entering further here into subjects fully discussed in modern special 
works, to claim the general support given to the development 
theory of culture by Prehistoric Archoeology.” * 

But the facts of Prehistoric Archseology are not, according to 
our author, the only ones which tend to establish the proposition 
in question. The history and antiquities of the useful arts attest 
the exiotence of a natural power of invention and development 
amongst all races of men. The appearance of any art in a parti¬ 
cular locality, where it cannot be shown to be foreign in its origin, 
is a 'primd fade evidence that it is indigenous amongst the people 
with whom it is found. And if its history could be traced, the 
probability is that it could be shown to be the result of a develop¬ 
ment from a still simpler and ruder original. The researches of 
philologists lead to a similar conclusion. Language grow.®!, which 
means that men have a power of multiplying and rendering more 
expressive the signs of their feelings and thoughts. Those pro¬ 
ducts of the imagination which we call myths also grow ; they 
rare developed in accordance with natural laws which have already 
been partially discovered, but which still remain a subject of in¬ 
teresting scientific enquiry. 

The second proposition which Mr. Tylor endeavours to establish 
is, that any element of culture once developed amongst a people 
has an invariable tendency to sur.ive, even long after its meaning 
has been forgotten, and the general culture of the people has 
advanced far beyond it. There is certainly nothing very recondite 
in this proposition, nothing which would seem to a casual observer 
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to be at all striking. Yet its very simplicity and obviousness is an 
evidence of its scientific truth, and the number of facts and illus¬ 
trations which the author has brought to bear upon it renders iho 
discussion one of extreme interest. It is only a particular way 
of stating that principle of connection which binds together differ¬ 
ent generations of men into a harmonious unity. The fathers, give 
to their children that knowledge and those habits which they 
have themselves inheritt-d or developed. The children receive 
this inheritance with filial reverence, preserve it in some respects 
unchanged, develop it in some of its elements to suit their ad¬ 
vancing civilization or changed circumstances. Frequently a par¬ 
ticular ancestral custom or notion continues amongst a people 
long after the general condition of civilization has advanced far 
beyond that in which it originated. Such a custom or notion 
is called by our author a “ survivalit is a relic of the past, a 
fossilized product of a time and a people long gone by. As a 
survival it cannot be understood except through a knowledge 
of its history, A knowledge of its history furnishes likewise an 
important element towards the study of the past, history and 
condition of the people. 

These two principles which we have thus briefly examined 
furnish the key to the whole of the w^ork before us. The author 
makes use e.specially of what, by a happy invention, he calls sur¬ 
vivals for the purpose of solving many of the difficult problems 
with which he grapples. It would be impossible in the cour.se of a 
brief article to do any justice to the wonderful variety of fact and 
circumstance which are made use of in the elalwration and sup¬ 
port of his theory. All that we can do is to refer to some of the 
important results which he has reached and some of the conse¬ 
quences which follow from them. Carrying with us then the lead¬ 
ing principles which he has unfolded in what wo have called the 
first part of his work, we’ shall advance to the consideration of 
the second which comprehends the doctrine of Souls. 

II. In this doctrine the author sees the essential element of 
religion. A people may not hold any Ctear belief regarding a 
Supreme Being, or future retribution, or any of the other great 
doctrines which constitute the religious belief of a higher civiliza¬ 
tion ; but if they possess a simple belief in tho existence of 
Spiritual Beings, either human or not human, they cannot bo 
described as non-religious. This belief is the root-element of all 
religion ; it appears to be almost universal in its prevalence ; it 
is the original trunk upon which all the other elements of the 
higher religions are grafted. “ The conception of a personal soul 
or spirit among tho lower races may be defined as follows :—It is 
a thin, unsubstantial huihan image, in its nature a sort of vapour, 
film, or shadow ; tho cause of life and thought in the individual 
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it animates; independently possessing the personal conscionsness 
and volition of its corporeal owner, past or present \ capable of 
leaving the body far behind to flash swiftly from place to place ; 
mostly impalpable and invisible, yet also manifesting physical 
power, and especially^ appearing to men waking or asleep as a 
phantasm separate from the body of which it bears the likeness ; 
able to enter into, possess, and act in the bodies of other men, of 
animals, and even of things.”* 

How this conception of the soul has been attained may perhaps 
be inferred from the language used by savage and other races in 
describing it. It is frequently spoken of as a shade or shadow 
similar to that unsubstantial image caused by our bodies inter¬ 
cepting the light of the sun. It is spoken of as breath or air, thus 
being likened to that essential condition of life, the vital air which 
we breathe. ^ It may be suggested by dreams and visions, by the 
passing of the breath from the body at death, and by many other 
similar phenomena of human life. 

However this conception of the soul may have been acquired, it 
manifestly contains within itself elements which only require a 
little development and elaboration in order to produce some of the 
most important elements of the world’s great religious systems. 
The soul, according to savage conceptions, is capable of departing 
from the body even during life, as for example, in dreams when 
the person fancies himself far away from the place where his 
body lies. At death, it is absolutely certain, that the soul does 
leave the body, but amongst few, if any, savage peoples is it be¬ 
lieved to cease to exist. Various views are entertained regarding 
what becomes of it after it has left the body, and from the 
nature of these views we can draw important conclusions regarding 
the religious and moral condition of those who hold them. The 
highest moral conceptions of a people will undoubtedl}’^ exhibit 
themselves in connection with this belief regarding the future condi¬ 
tion of the souls of their deceased friends or enemies. And Mr. 
Tylor has placed in the hands of moral philosophers, raosll important 
materials for supporting, or modifying, or over-throwing current 
ethical doctrines. Professor Calderwood, writing in the Gontem- 
pomri/-Rev jVw of January 1872, thinks that “recent investiga¬ 
tions of savage life are tending towards a confirmation of an 
intuitional philosophy, and what is now required to make this 
more manifest, is a rigid scrutiny of the vast mass of evidence now 
at command such as would make it possible to throw off the acci¬ 
dental, and clearly mark out the constant and uniform testimony 
of the several stages of life on the highway towards civilization.’*^ 
Probably this writer is somewhat biassed by his desire to support a 
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pet theory, and we think it is a pity tlmt formiilahlc names such 
as “ intuitional,” “ development,” and inaiiy others should exorcise 
such a power over men whose sole object sljould be to roach tlie 
truth. We shall examine as thorouglily as we can in this brief 
article the ethical elements which sh> w themselves in the vast mass 
of facts which Mr. Tylor has collected from the records of savage 
nations regarding the soul. 

The leading essential fact connected with the soul’s existence 
which is of world-wide di.stribution is, of course, that it continues 
to exist separte from the body which it leaves at death. Now in 
this continuity of existence, the soul may either be connected with 
some other physical organism, or may have a separate spiritual 
existence. ” The one is the theory of the Transmigration of Souls, 
which has indeed risen from its lower stages to establish itself 
among the huge religious communities of Asia, great in history, 
enormous even in present mass, yet arrested and, as it seenjs, 
henceforth, unprogressive in its development; but the more highly 
educated world lias rojectod the ancient belief, and it now only 
survives in Europe in dwindling remnants. Ear different has been 
the history of the other doctrine, that of the independent existence 
of the personal soul after the death of the body in a Future Life. 
Passing onward through change after change in the condition of 
the human race, modified and renewed in its long ethnic cour.se, 
this great belief may be traced from its crude and primitive mani¬ 
festations among savage races to its e.stablishmeiit in the heart of 
Christianity, where the faith in a future existence forms at once an 
inducement to goodness, a sustaining hope through suffering and 
across the fear of death, and an answer to the perplexed problem 
of the allotment of happiness and misery in this present world by 
the expectation of another world to set this right.” * 

With reference to the special ethical question which we wish to 
discuss, it makes very little diflferenco to us whether we are dealing 
with beliefs regarding transmigration or continued independent 
spiritual existence. We find ethical notions prevailing amongst the 
one class of belief as well as the other. The character of an indi¬ 
vidual in his life in one body determines his condition in subsequent 
births as frequently as in the case of separate future existence. 
Now if we examine the notions of savages or barbarians regarding 
the state of the soul after death, we may arrange them apparently 
into three different cla.sse3. First, we have those notions in which the 
soul is represented as enjoying a mere continuance of its existence 
in the present life without any material change except that of being 
separated from the body, or joined to another similar body. Secondly, 
we have another class of notions in which certain qualities or 
conditions not properly ethical, such as bravery, rank, endurance, 
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determine tlie future state of the disembodied or transmigrated 
soul. And finally, we see amongst man^ peoples, especially those 
approaching the higher culture, a distinct recognition of moral 
retribution in a future life, the good being rewarded and the evil 
punished. Let us see what we can learn from this analysis. 

A glance at these classes of notions regarding a future life dis¬ 
covers a transition to a distinct ethical consciousness; but in the 
first and simplest theories there appears to be no element which 
we now recognize as ethical. A study of the illustrations which 
JUr. Tylor has collected bearing upon the simple continuance theory 
will lead us to the conclusion, however, that there are certain 
primary elements which form, as it were, the ground-work upon 
which moral principles may afterwards be based. Wild Indian 
tribes look forward to a land where they shall engage in labours 
and enjoy pleasures similar to those of the present life. They 
collect together in their imagination all that is good, all that they 
take pleasure in ; they fprrn with this a conception of an ideal 
existence better than the reality which is around them; they 
project this ideal image into the future life and believe firmly 
that they will one day realize it. 

Now there is not much here that would consider ethical ; 
but there appear to bo the same principles in operation which in 
a higher culture produce true ethical doctrines. There is the 
formation of an ideal conception of life—something to be aimed 
at, and to be hoped for. There is a gathering up in the mind 
of all that is thought to be best and happiest in human life, and 
a distinct hope of attaining to it. Now what is the highest aim 
of a moral life, as we understand it, but the striving after an 
ideal ? And if our ideal be higher, more complex, and more per¬ 
fect than that of a wild Indian, still the mental principles involved 
appear to be essentially the same. 

We now ascend a step higher and observe a second class of 
notions regarding a future life in which there is an important 
element added to that which we have been considering. The life 
which now is continues beyond the grave; there is here also a 
projected ideal of that which is most esteemed in the present 
life. But in addition to this there is a distinct recognition of a 
causal connection between present character and future condition. 
Those who have been brave in battle, who have shown fortitude 
in suffering, who have occupied an exalted rank, are rewarded by 
a life in every way desirable in the spirit land. Thus the enjoy¬ 
ment of the ideal life is considered the appropriate reward of the 
most estimable character. And thus there is a distinct recognition 
of a better and a worse in human character, of something considered 
noble which we should seek after, and of something considered 
unworthy which we should shun. We do not find here any 
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such abstract ideas as rijjht or wrong, the good or virtue. But 
we da find certain qualities and conditions which arc considered 
wortliy of approbation, and deserving of reward. And undoubt¬ 
edly this conception of the worthiness of those <|ualities and 
conditions must practically operate as a rule of life ; and there¬ 
fore with reference^ to the mode of its operation it is essentially 
moral. 

We cannot, therefore, ai^ree with Afr. Tylor when he says that 
"on the whole the evidence tends toward the opinion that the 
genuine savage doctrine of the future life either involves no 
moral retribution, or accepts it only at a rudiincntaiy stage.” * 
On the contrary, wc think that the principles which we have 
seen in operation are essentially moral. The ethical standard 
—the ideal life—of the savago is not that of the more cultured 
man. But still there is an ideal life either as a present ohjoct 
of approbation or projected into the future ; and the very exist¬ 
ence of tins ideal object of approbation and desire constitutes a 
moral aim in life. 

Undoubtedly the moral elements of such doctrines arc rudi¬ 
mentary j that is to say, the moral standard has not been developed, 
the idea of abstract good or virtue has not been elaborated, the 
notion of duty, as distinguished from particular actions which one 
should do and a particular cliaractcr which i,s deserving of ap¬ 
probation, has not been coi'ceivcd. But tliero is very distinctly 
exhibited a sort of frame or setting into which these developed 
ethical products may be fitted as soon as they a re. formed. As 
knowledge increases and cxpericmco is gained, the idea of a worthy 
life may be modified ; but still as an ideal it must always occupy 
the same position. The abstract ideas <jf right and wrong, the good 
and evil, are, in the higlicr culture, distinctly seen, wher<‘as in tho 
lower they are not; but tho principles in acconlance with which 
these ideas are formed appear to be at work in the lowest cul¬ 
ture, and the mode in which these ideas iufiuonco the life finds 
a close analogy in the lowest ctiUuro. Tho etliical elements, 
therefore, which w'e would vindicate for savages do not consist in 
those developed abstract ideas of right and wrong witli which wc are 
familiar. They consist rather in certain modes of thonght—wlnit 
Kant would call Forms—certain ways of looking at life and the aim 
of life; the matter of these forms being supplied by an ever varying 
and continually accumulating experience. The most primitive 
and tliereforc most essential of these modes or forms of ethical 
thought is the formation of an ideal life, an actually unrealized 
life in spirit-land. Perhaps this ideal is first formed in projection, 

as it were, into the future, and afterwards recalled into the present 
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and applied to certain qualities and conditions of actual life. How¬ 
ever this may be, the next important form of ethical thought 
appears to be the connection of the ideal life as a consequence 
with the actual life as realized. And the only other step necessary 
to the completion of ethical doctrine is the formation of certain 
moral ideas as right and wrong, which constitute the matter that 
experience supplies to fit in to those primitive forms which wo 
have .been considering. Tiiese abstract moral ideas, however, are 
found only in religious systems of peoples who have advanced con¬ 
siderably on the high road to civilization. Amongst the ancient 
Egyptians, the well-known “ Book of the Dead ” is the record of 
the existence of an idea of virtue and a belief in future retribution. 
In the hymns of the Rig-veda abstract moral ideas are continu¬ 
ally appearing, showing that the writers of those hymns had 
advanced to tolerably matured ethical conceptions. As to the man¬ 
ner in which these moral ideas are formed, the historical study 
which we are conducting does not inform us. They appear more 
or less clearly expressed in various systems of higher culture. They 
apparently take the place of other cruder and more concrete con¬ 
ceptions which form the ideal ethical life of more primitive peoples. 
They are not, therefore, essential elements of universal ethical doc¬ 
trine. That which is essential must be formal, and we have 
endeavoured to indicate briefly and crudely what wc think are the 
important formal principles. 

It is with regret that we leave the discussion of this part of the 
subject, as we think that historical analysis alone can decide some 
of the disputed questions in morals. The old battle-field between 
the theory of intuition and others opposed to it appears to be 
shifted ; and moralists would be much bettor occupied in endeavour¬ 
ing to make an accurate investigation and analysis of the ethical 
phenomena of history, than in engaging in never-ending specula¬ 
tive discussions about questions which mere discussion can never 
decide. We now advance to a study of the doctrine of spirits. 

III. We have collected in this third part most important ele¬ 
ments for the study of what has been called the natural history of 
religions. In old days when the adherents of every great religious 
system made an exhaustive division of religions into the absolutely 
true and the absolutely false, viewing his own religious system as 
the sole representative of the former class, there was not believed 
to be that community of principles and origin between different reli¬ 
gious systems which scientific investigation is now demonstrating. 
But careful and unbiassed enquiry is gradually leading men 
to the conviction that religious systems are not isolated phenomena, 
that there is not one of them which is not intimately connected at 
many points with all th*e others which have preceded it or co-exist 
with it. This conviction is at the foundation of the various moderti 
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attempts to construct a science of religions. No science of any 
series of phenomena can be constructed unless those phenomena 
are recognized as governed by laws and connected together upon 
some rational and discoverable principles. The work before us 
cannot claim to be a science of religious; but it contains a great and 
varied collection of facts systematically arranged, which must be most 
valuable to the professed student of theology. The general prin¬ 
ciple in subordination to ^vhich the facts are arranged is expressed 
in the following sentence ;—“ It seems as though the conception 
of a human soul, when once attained to by man, served as a type 
or model on which he framed not only his ideas of other souls of 
Ibwer grade, but also his ideas of spiritual beings in general, from 
the tiniest elf that sports in the long grass up to the Heavenly 
Creator and Ruler of the world, the Great Spirit!” * The facts 
which are adducecl appear, in a general way, to bear out the truth, 
of this theory. 

The most direct and immediate employment of the con¬ 
ception of the human soul in religion is, of course, manes- 
worship or the worship of the souls of deceased ancestors. In 
this case the objects of worship are actual human souls, exist¬ 
ing separately from any material embodiment. But in the 
great majority of lower religious forms the spirit is supposed 
capable of becoming embodied, of connecting itself more or 
less permanently with some material object. Thence arises 
the theory of possession, of spirits, usually malign, taking up 
their alwjde in human or animal bodies and speaking and sicting 
through them. Thence arises Fetishism, in which spiritual beings, 
good or evil, are supposed to be embodied in i)articular objects, to 
act through them, to communicate by them. Thence arises the 
worship of “ stocks and stones," believed to be an embodiment of 
some spiritual agent. From this origin, by a little development, 
springs the practice of idolatry, which involves essentially two 
ideas; that of tlie idol being, in a sense, a representation of the 
unseen spirit, and also its embodiment or abode. The various 
forms of nature-worship are but different manifestations of tlio 
same ground-conception. The great powers of nature are personi¬ 
fied, considered to be exhibitions of the power of some spiritual 
beings analogous to the human soul; and these occupy a ruling 
position in the great hierarchy of polytheism. From this point, 
the exercise of the generalising power leads either to a religious 
dualism of good and evil as amongst the Persians, or to a kind of 
monotheism in which some one of the great deities is elevated to 
a supreme position, the others being degraded to the rank of lower 
deities, or angels or demons. Into any criticism of the details 
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wliich are brouglit to support these positions we cannot at present 
enter, but shall make some general observations which occur to us 
regarding their influence upon current theological beliefs. 

1 . If the facts contained in these volumes be true, and the 
inferences naturally fc^llowing from them consequently well founded, 
ihe hard and fa.st line of demarcation which has been supposed to 
separate Christianity from other and lower forms of religion rhust, 
to a great extent, bo obliterated. Many modem Christians have 
been accu.stomed to look upon Christianity as the only divine reli¬ 
gion, all others being so-called human religions, as the only abso¬ 
lutely true religion, all others being absolutely false, or if true at 
all containing only so much truth as has received by tradition 
from some primeval revelation, or as has been excogitated by the 
natural reason of man. Such, however, is not the coi'ception of the 
relations of Christianity to other religious system* which we should 
form from the hook before us. Wc find that there are in¬ 
numerable beliefs connected with religion which appear to 
take their rise in their crudest form amongst savages or bar- 
baiians, which reappear more or loss purified amongst people 
of higher stages of civilization, until finally they are incorporated 
in the Christian system. The mass of evidence at our disposal 
appears to lead to the conclusion that tlicre is an actual historical 
connection between lower and higher systems of religious beliefs, 
that the former have formed as it were the stepping-stones by 
which the minds of men have risen to the latter, and that all reli¬ 
gious conceptions have advanced and become purified, from our 
human point of view of course, by keeping pace with the progress 
made amongst the other mental and moral elements of our consti¬ 
tution. The strangely complicated character of human life and 
human history forbids us to isolate any one element as the reli¬ 
gious, and fancy that it can be implanted and make progress inde¬ 
pendently of all the others ; it forbids us also to isolate any his¬ 
torical period or people and fi»)cy that they drew their religious 
beliefs from a source entirely different from that which is the com¬ 
mon origin of all religious belief. "VVe may maintain strenuously 
that Christianity is the best and truest and purest form of religious 
life that the world has ever seen, and also maintain just as strenu¬ 
ously that the most essential elements of Christian belief are found 
more or less crudely exhibited amongst peoples whom we look 
upon as heathens. 

2. As another conclusion fronx this investigation, we point out 
that the distinction usually drawn between natural and revealed 
religion is untenable. “ The distinction bewcen natural and revealed 
religion, as conmionly understood, does not mean simply that 
there are truths which are peculiar to revelation; or that Christiani¬ 
ty has communicated to us w hat we could not have learnt from 
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any other source of knowledge, and has exerted on the human 
spirit a divine and holy influence unattained and unattainable by 
any other moral agency; for, so understood, the distinction does 
not seem to admit of question. But the notion generally attachetl 
ip the phrase 'natural religion* is that there are certain religious 
ideas, principles, doctrines, which are within the province of hu¬ 
man reason, and have actually been evolved by it, as distinguished 
from certain other ideas and doctrines which lie altogether be¬ 
yond that province, and which can be known only by a special 
authoritative communication from heaven. Examining the con¬ 
tents of our religious belief, it is supposed that we can discern in 
it certain elements which arc not exclusively Christian, which the 
human mind is capable of excogitating from its own resources 
without supernatural aid, which were actually recognized by 
thoughtful men before Christianity, and are still believed by 
many who do not accept the peculiar or characteristic doc¬ 
trines of the gospel." In this distinction thus elo(iuently stated 
in a recent lecture by Dr. Caird for the purpose of condemning it, 
we have a position which cannot be maintained consistently 
with the facts and conclusions contained in the volumes under 
review. All religion is in a sense “ natural," as all religion may 
be in another sense revealed. All religion is relative to the facul¬ 
ties of our human nature and is the expression of our most deeply 
felt spiritual wants find longings, and is therefore in that sense 
natural. All true religion, likewise, should have reference to 
something out of ourselves, to something higher and better than 
ourselves, should bo to oiir minds an interpictation of the highest 
meaning of things around us, and of our own lives in relation to 
them, and in this sense should be a true revelation in our hearts 
of the divine. Hence, if wo would wish to understaml one 
religion in its fulness we must study others which have prepared 
for and led up to it. And in making this study it will not do 
to abstract certain elements supposed to be natural, rational, or 
the reverse, and arrange them in different bundles and call them 
by different names. This will be doing violence to the facts of 
history, to our own nature, and to truth. We must take the 
elements of our human nature to constitute one whole, and the 
religious facts of history to be a great harmonious unity, if we 
would wish to understand the nature, the powers, and the com¬ 
plex life which we possess. 

3. The history of religions is of something essentially subjec¬ 
tive, a history of the subjective notions and beliefs which have 
borne sway over the minds of men. It matters not whether wo 
turn our attention to the lowest or the highest form of religious 
belief, this is true. The external material facts of the universe 
are everywhere and at all times pretty much the same. The czter- 
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nal events of man’s life have varied greatly, it is true, at different 
times and in different countries of the world; but the variation has 
been chiefly in accidental circumstances. Religious history and 
progress are essentially subjective, although expressing themselves 
in objective forms. This applies to all religion, whether so-called 
natural or revealed, as well as to revelation, the source from which 
religion is excited and advanced. Revelation is an inward light 
in the heart of man, enabling man to interpret the meaning of 
external nature, or to put a meaning upon otherwise, to him, 
meaningless phenomena. The language of any so-called book- 
revelation is but the expression recorded for the use of after times 
of the religious light and life which were glowing and throbbing 
in the hearts of tho.se by whom it was spoken. Indeed a so-called 
revelation which is simply external, a series of words uttered and 
iieard, an object presented to the senses, an event taking place 
must be entirely meaningless and useless, unless they serve to 
call forth a response from the heart, unless they are caught hold 
of and interpreted and invested with meaning and life by the 
mind of the individual to whom they appear. 

IV. In the study of the history of religious cultus we must 
can-y with us the results which we have already reached. We 
have bad certain materials laid before us from which we may 
learn something as to the hind of experience which first 
gave rise to the conceptions of the human soul, of the future 
existence of that soul, and of the ideal life in the future or 
in the present which is the object of ethical consciousness. 
We have seen that this conception of the soul furnishes 
the type upon which the conception of the more extensive 
world of spirits is based, a conception which rises finally to 
a spirit supreme over all. There remains to be considered the 
doctrines and customs which have arisen out of the relation believed 
to exist, and the intercourse held to be carried on between the 
human soul and other spiritual beings. The most important 
elements of this religious cultus are prayer and sacrifice. 

There is nothing in the conceptions of either prayer or sacrifice 
which could not naturally arise out of the belief that men are 
related to other spiritual beings in something the same way as 
they are related to one another. The prayers which rude 
barbarous tribes present to their deities are pretty much the 
same as the requests which they make to persons in authority 
amongst themselves; that is, they are formed after the same 
model, conceived in the same spirit, although of course the 
olrjects after which they seek are different. We should natur¬ 
ally expect therefore that prayer, being the. expression of the 
most deeply felt wanta of men, would vary greatly amongst dif¬ 
ferent peoples according to the nature of the ideas which pre- 
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dominate in their mtods and their general state of culture. Where 
the minds of the people have not arisen above utilitarian concep¬ 
tions we need not expect anything higher in their prayers. Where 
there have been formed distinctly ethical ideas of right and wrong 
uve may certainly expect to find tlsese, if any where, in the peti¬ 
tions presented to the deity. The few specimens of prayers 
collects by Mr. Tylor are sufficient to bear out the general 
theory which he wishe: to support. But we think that a much 
more extended study of the prayers of different peoples might 
result in important discoveries in the history of religious and moral 
thought. The examination of this field of researcli still requires to 
be performed, and when it is thoroughly carried out by a competent 
scholar we have no doubt but a great deal of light may be 
thrown upon obscure questions connected with the history of 
humanity. 

The custom of presenting sacrifices follows just as naturally as 
prayer from the general conception of the relation between man and 
higher spirits. And the meaning of the sacrifice, that which 
it is designed to express, must of course vary according to tho idea in 
the worshipper’s mind of his relations to the deity. We have many 
instances in which the sacrifice presented is considered to be only 
a gift designed for the use of the deity with a view of pleasing 
him or securing his favour. We have other cases in which, 
besides this, there is involved the idea of rendering homage to 
him as superior. And finally when moral ideas, and the concep¬ 
tion of Qud as supreme have arisen, the meaning of sacrifice be¬ 
comes much more complicated. It involves the idea of propitia¬ 
tion, of giving up to God .something valuable to tho worshipper 
as an expiation of sin committed. Thence arises the sacrifice of 
children, the cutting offof memhers of tho person’s own liody, and 
the presentation of other things valuable to the sacrihccr. In 
this is involved also tho idea of substitution, that the sacrifice 
presented is a substitute for. the life of the sacriheer which ha.s 
lieen in truth forfeited by the commission of sin, but that a merci¬ 
ful deity is willing to accept some other offering as a substitute 
or as a symbol of tho life which ought to be sacrificed. 

All these and other ideas involved in religious cultus are abun¬ 
dantly illustrated in the chapter before us. Many of these ideas 
have found their way up into Christianity ; many of them are still 
incorporated in the theological systems of Christian churches; 
some of them have been rejected, some of them are now being 
rejected by the increasing enlightenment of the modern world. 
Let us see what conclusions we can draw from this progress of 
religious hisfory. 

1. No single phase of religious thought appears to he final. 
Every religious conception is a successor more or less purified and 
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developed to some one that preceded it; and is itself a stepping-stone 
to some higher and, it may be, truer conception which is to follow 
it. Every religious system must contain in it materials taken 
from other religious systems out of which it may have sprung ; 
and is liable, nay, judging from the history of religions, certain 
to become developed or purified or, it may be, corrupted into 
something else. The doctrine of the development of religious 
belief is now a firmly established scientific principle, whatever 
view we may take as to the manner in which that development is 
brought about, or as to the standard by which it should be judged. 

2. Consequently it is not proper for the adherents of any 
system of religion to rest in that syste^rv as absolute truth. 
As far as the human mind is concerned there appears to be 
no such thing as absolute truth, or at least to hunun faculties in 
our present‘state of existence the knowledge of absolute truth is 
unattainable. It is right that men should seek to know what is 
true and good ; it is right that they should reject what will not 
stand the test of examination, and that they should receive as an 
article of belief what their intellect and conscience approve. But 
to rest in any system of religious beliefs aud to cease searching 
after something still better and higher is a sign not of the cnlmi> 
natiug point of a religious character, but rather of religious death. 

3. Religious beliefs appear to bo valuable chielly from their in- 
fiucuce upon moral character. Almost as soon as moral ideas 
began to l»c formed they were connected with religion. And the 
beliefs of religion afibrding, as they do, a sanction aud a power¬ 
ful motive to the practice of that which has been regarded as 
virtue, have exorcised a very powerful influence in the formation 
of morals. VVe say this of all religious beliefs whether we regard 
them as being true or not. Tl»e argument that the good moral 
results of a religious faith prove the truth of the principles of the 
religion is a false one. Grauting that correct moral ideas have 
been ouco formed, the presence of a strong religious belief will 
have a powerful effect in sta!nping as it were those moral ideas 
upon the character. But tliis is true of all religious beliefs, uulcss 
there be involved in them elements essentially immoral. 

But we must leave the subject with the reader. The book 
must be read lu order to bo appreciated, and deserves to be care¬ 
fully read. And it should be particularly iuterestiug to people 
in India who have so many opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the customs and beliefs of t.ibos comparatively low in the 
ranks of civilixation and of adding to the amount of available 
knowledge regarding the subjects wc have been discussing. 



Abt. VI.-THE BENGAL COALVilSSARIAT. 

P A B T W.-^Materiel. 

I N proceeding to investigate this portion of the subject, it will 
necessary to consider separately the different services 
entrusted to the Comiuissaiiat Department. Of these the sup> 
ply of sustenance for men in health, and for patients in Hospital, 
technically called “ Rations ” and Diets, naturally takes 
precedence. There is no intention of criticising here the bill of 
fare; or of entering upon, any elaborate discussion regarding the 
dietetic value of the aliment provided for the soldier in propor¬ 
tion to its bulk. Suffice it to say that the quantity provided is 
even more than ample. It remains to be ascertained, whether the 
quality of the edibles and potables supplied is the best obtain¬ 
able for the, money, or whether equally good articles could not 
be procured at a cheaper cost. Paterfamilias, wroth at what he 
may consider extravagance in his household accounts, or puzzled 
by the domestic enigma of how to make ends meet, can at least 
scrutinise clo.sely each item making up the" dim’d tottle” of 
his expenditure, #nd solace himself somewhat by issuing the 
ukase for retrenchment in what ho conceives the right direction. 
The public, albeit justidahly indignant at the continuance of the 
Income-Tax, is not so fortunate. “ Victualling” and “ dieting ” of 
European troops figure for a large amount in the Military por¬ 
tion of the Budget; but any one anxious to investigate theso 
items of public expenditure for himself, will look in vain for any 
appendix exhibiting details affording a satisfactory check on them, 
or indeed over any part of the Commissariat Department grant. 
This is to be regretted ; for, if data for ratios were given, the 
vexaia quce&tio of economy would, in this instance, be brought 
within the ken and ready apprehension of every housewife even. 
It is particularly unfortunate too for the purposes of this article, 
that this information is wanting; for in its absence, the precise 
economic effect and scope of the observations herein to follow, 
must be the less readily appreciable. Howbeit, the general 
reader will do well to bear in mind, that, from what may primd 
facie appear a trifling difference in the price of a com¬ 
modity, wnen calculated in the aggregate for the consumption of 
say 36,000 men, a total amount will present itself, often per¬ 
fectly startling in magnitude. Scottic^—^** a little oft mak'a a 
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mickle.” A truism, be It observed, that mainly underlies economy 
in any country, but more particularly so in India. Enough said, 
however, by way of preface! To the subject. 

Bread .—To provide the “ staff of life” for the soldier, the Com¬ 
missariat officer is concerned with three operations, viz., the purchase 
of wheat, the grinding of it into bread stutf, and the baking of the 
latter into bread, in none of these transactions would there appear 
tobcany systematic attempt at economy. In place of wheat being 
purchased cither by contract, or by direct purchase in the bulk 
for tho whole year’s consumption at harvest time, when, of course, 
it can be procured cheapest; save in the one instance of the Bovill's 
flour mill at Cawnpur (which will be referred to present!}') it is 
BOW bought as required, to meet the daily coiisumption. Thus 
Government buys in the very dearest manner possi'^de. It may 
be urged, that buying in large quantities necessitates large store¬ 
rooms, and entails risk from the ravages of weevil, etc. To this 
it is readily answered, that natives have most excellent, simple, 
and cheap methods of storing wheat without risk from either 
weather or insects. It does not concern the subject to describe 
these ingenious contrivances here ; it is merely necessary to make 
the fact known that they do exist, and are cheap and effectual. And 
further, that the very native dealers retailing to Government inva¬ 
riably employ them. In fine it is calculated that by the present 
retail system of purchasing wheat a loss (all risk of storing con¬ 
sidered) is entailed of at least 20 to 25 per cent. Say the daily 
consumption is 3,COO maunds, and that the prtce varies in the 
average from Rs. 2 to 3 a raaund, some conclusion as to the large 
amount which might be saved annually, were better arrangements 
made for wholesale purchases at the proper season, can easily be 
arrived at. Be it understood that the Commissary General, not the 
Executive Commissariat officer, is responsible for this annual waste 
of public money. 

In co-relation with this sub-division of the subject, it may be 
well to notice here an item of expenditure which figures in the 
Budget for about 4 to lakhs of rupees annually. When the 
price of certain articles, viz., atta, dhall, ghee and salt, exceeds a 
fixed limit ‘'compensation for dearness of provision” is paid to the 
native sokJier. This boon is a relic of bye-gone days, when it 
was deemed politic to fling au occasional sop to thesipdhi Cerberus, 
which might show its teeth. Granted ostensibly in the first 
instance as an indulgence, it is now regarded as a right; but 
looking at the item in the latter aspect, it is affirmed, that in 
many instances it is unnecessarily paid, and in most instances 
more is paid on this account than need be. It may so hap¬ 
pen that from some local cause or through the machinations 
of native dealers, the price of grain may be fictitiously raised at a 
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garrison station ; or it may be^ that the sudden influx of large 
^dies of troops into a district may lead to a like result; but 
surely with the improved means of intercommunication now at 
command, a little prudence and foresight would prevent a heavy 
pecuniary loss to Government on such occasions. It is not un¬ 
common, particularly in the vicinity of native States, to find 
grain selling in a cantonment at famine prices, while at a distance 
of perhaps less than ten mil js it is moderately cheap. Mayhap too, 
at the same cantonment a large establishment of carriage is main¬ 
tained, which might, within reasonable limitation, be utilised for the 
transfer of the grain from the district, but which is kept in com¬ 
plete idleness unless an emergency call for its employment with a 
moveable column. Under all circumstances, therefore, it is sug¬ 
gested, that money compensation should never be paid ; but that 
when the price of provisions exceeds the prcsciil)cd limit, the Com¬ 
missariat Department should be empowered to supply in kind. 
It is believed by this means, the heavy item of compensation 
for deafness of provisions would seldom, if ever, appear in tho 
public accounts. • 

Until within the last five or six years, wheat was ground as well 
in the Goveruraent bakeries as elsewhere throughout the country 
by the primitive native band mill—bread material being likewise 
prepared from the meal by baud labour. These operations are 
now generally performed by machinery, but no uniformity of 
system exists. A word regarding the introduction of this machi¬ 
nery. Considering the vast and accumulative inventive genius, 
which has been for generations employed in Europe in bringing 
flour mills to the perfection they have now attained, it would 
naturally be supposed, that the only difficulty in the way of the 
administrative head of a Department desirous of dispensing with 
the cumbrous, and it may be added, filthy native methods of obtain¬ 
ing flour above referred to, would be in selecting the most suitable of 
the numerous excellent models before him. But far from it; 
a late Commissary-General, ignoring all experiences, determined to 
strike out a new line of his own, and in an evil hour lent ear to 
the flattering tale of a certain would-be Archimedes in the depart¬ 
ment. To describe the fantastic crudities, and “ horrible inventions ” 
{irder alia, his chef d'ceuvre, a beautiful combination of a kuea^^- 
ing machine and guillotine in one) of this rash aspirant for mechanic 
fame, might doubtless be amusing, but would hardly be edifying. 
Suffice it, that after wasting large sums of money, this visionary 
left nothing but “ wrack behind," to wit, amorphous fragments of 
wood and iron, circumjacent in every large station, sad evidences 
of bis folly and presumption. ^ It must not be thought that this 
little opis^e in the career of a foolish amateur inventor is narrated 
with any ill-nature \ but merely as a warning, and in hope that it 
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may serve pour encourager lea autrea. Again, the Commissariat 
Commission of 1864* suggested, that a very superior flour mill, well 
known as “ Bovill’s Patent Blast Mill ” should he introduced in o 
this country. But how has this excellent suggestion been acted 
on ? In place of any attempt being made to ascertain in the 
first instance by careful investigation, what was likely to prove the 
most suitable locality for the experiment, and what ivere the 
conditions of supply there required in view to a machine of the 
proper dimensions bein^ provided ; one of the largest size was at 
once ordered out by the Secretary of State, and directed to be 
tried at Cawnpur. The machinery arrived, as likewise the miller 
to work it; when it was discovered that a costly building of five 
stories high was noe(ied, which took four years to erect. Mean¬ 
while, the miller on a salary of Rs. 400 a month remained idle, 
and the machinery had to be carefully protected and stored, with 
every risk of deterioration in siudi a climate. But this is not all: 
though the mill has been working well during the last two years, 
and though mo.st excellent flour has been provided from it for 
many neighlKiuring staliuus, still it is a failure in a financial point 
of view. Wbat is the cause of this ? Mainly ^there is ifbt enough 
duty for the macliinery to do, or in other words, it is proved 
that a mill of too large dimensions has been provided for the 
locality in which it has been establislu'd. Can there be a greater 
evidence of what unreasoning and unreflecting folly may effect 
towards rendering abortive the soundest conception ? Further it 
may lx? added, that in not two stations are the appliances for 
producing Hour alike; consequently, although the cost of labour and 
other conditions may be but little dissimilar, the price of 
production varies notwithstanding, often in the proportion of 
cent per cent. The same remarks apply to bread-baking. 
No two sets of ovens are alike; and most of them are of the 
rudest construction possible. The consequence is that the cost 
of fuel is quite double what it should be and would be, were 
ovens of improved and really scientific construction used. The 
moral to be derived from all this is, that, if Government really 
desires to obtain the full benefits of increased efficiency, cleanliness, 
and economy, which the introduction of machinery into its 
bakeries is so well calculated to afford, it would do well to appoint ' 
a skilled mechanical engineer, with full power to initiate and 
supervise all arrangements in view to a uniform system of work¬ 
ing being established. 

Meat .—Notwithstanding all assertions to the contrary, tbe 
beef ration issued to the soldier is indubitably of much poorer 
quality thau it should be; while, the mutton, as is universally 
admitted, is simply execrable. Breeding and fattening animals 
for the shambles has almost been elevated into a science in 
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England ; whereas the people in this country have, for the 
most part, strong religious prejudices opposed to every thing of 
the kind. Certain it is that unless Government takes direct action 
in the matter, no improvement in the quality of the meat ration 
can be looked for. Moreover though Qoverpnient has persistently 
endeavoured to blind its eyes to tiie fact, it is one the no less 
real in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, that the stocks 
of cattle and sheep (of the latter more particularly) are becoming 
gradually, but steadily diminished, and rapidly tending towards 
complete pxhaustion. The resources of the country in flocks 
and herds are doubtless very great in proportion to the demand 
for flesh ; biit still it must be remcTiibered, that as wealth increases, 
a largely increased consumption by natives is to be anticipated. 
Besides, however great the resources of the country may be, they 
can never be e.xpectcd, tliroughout all time, to stand the heavy 
drain now caused by the wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter 
of cows and ewes. It will hardly l)e credited, but is a fact 
nevertheless, that of the animals slaughtered throughout the 
country, at least 90 per cent, are females. A further evidence of 
exhaustion may be found in the circumstance, that the price of 
cattle and sheep has increased, and is still increasing year by year 
in a degree which cannot otherwi.se be accoutited for. In fine, if 
Government desires to save itself from a great future embarrass* 
ment, and the concomitant heavy outlay sure to result, it 
would do well to reconsider its decision, all too eagerly arrived at, 
in concurrence with the opinion of the Commi.ssariat Commission 
of 1864) “not to connect itself directly or indirectly with breeding 
farm.s small or great.” The reasons for this decision are nowhere 
set forth ; but it is presumed it may be ascribed to prudential 
considerations, and to the dread Government has of being eutuu* 
gled in heavy expenses. Breeding cattle for slaughter pays in 
every other country ; and why should it not pay in India, it may 
be asked ? Of course every thing must depend upon the manner 
ip which these farms are established, to make them citiier econo¬ 
mical, nay profitable, as they assuredly should be, or quite the 
reverse. Strange to say, the Secretary of State in endorsing 
emphatically the opinions of the Government of India relative 
to the non-establishment of breeding farms, adds, “that this 
decision should not be considered as adverse to the establishment 
of model farms, which subject would have due consideration here¬ 
after.” Elsewhere, model farms are more frequently maintained 
in connexion with stock breeding as a primary object; and why 
this important branch should be specially neglected in India, is 
not quite apparent Indeed, it is believed, for reasons above 
touched on and further to be shown, that in India, more particu¬ 
larly, cattle-breeding has become an imperative duty, and should 
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aiisuredly be associated in every scheme for Government model 
farms. To go further, it is maintained that in the possession, 
without fear of injurious competition, of the natural outlet afforded 
in the ever present demand for farm produce of all kinds for its 
European troops and for European residents generally, lies the only 
chance Government has of establishing model farms on an inex¬ 
pensive, and even remunerative basis. The experiment must be 
Initiated cautiously and tentatively. Exemplary illustration is often 
the aptest method of description in treating of practical m'atters. 
Therefore, to roughly shape a scheme :—Let the different garrison 
and Hodr stations be grouped into circles of supply, an^ in each 
circle let some central locality, presenting the best facilities for 
pasturage, cto., be carefully selected. It is probable, that Govern¬ 
ment waste-lauds would frequently be found available. ' Let 
the cattle and sheep required for slaughter-purposes be then 
bought, and drafted to each station therefrom ; care being taken 
to select and retain all animals approved for brood purposes. 
Thus, gradually, a nucleus of promising stock would be formed, 
which, when crossed judiciously and intermediately, would soon 
yield a type of animals for the shambles, rivalling the highest 
standard of foreign breeds. It is necessary to add that, as the for¬ 
mation of these dep6ts would render possible large reductions in the 
establishments now maintained at each station, any original outlay 
incurred would soon be recovered ; and thereafter they might be 
made not only self-supporting, but highly remunerative. In 
connexion with cattle depots, home farms for the production of 
grain and green fodder for the stock, might with advantage be 
established. At these might be tried all the experiments necessary 
for developing and improving the agriculture of the country. In 
short, they might be made to answer all the purposes of the model 
farms, the establishment of which is now occupying the atten¬ 
tion of the Agricultural Department; to which Department the 
above remarks are, therefore, specially commended. 

Having thus disposed of the question of the quality of the meat 
ration, it is now necessary to consider its present cost. Previous to 
1866, meat rations were invariably supplied by contract. The 
average rates paid were Rs. 9 for beef, and Rs. 12 for mutton per 
hundred pounds. Even now, when rates have become nearly 
doubled, a cow yielding from 140 to 1601bs. of meat for rations, 
besides the hide and debris, can be purchased at Rs, 8 on the aver¬ 
age ; while a sheep weighing 20lbs. when dressed, besides the skin 
and offal, can be Iraught for about Rs. 2. On the other hand, grass 
feeding for 15 days only, was all that was stipulated for from con¬ 
tractors ; and this condition was rarely insisted on in its integrity. 
Such being the case, some idea may be formed of the handsome pro¬ 
fits enjoyed. To obtain a meat contract was to secure a colossal 
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fortune. It is notorious, that the contracts granted at the aWe 
named rates, were sublet at Rs. 5 per lOOlbs. for l)eef, and at Rs. 7 per 
lOOlbs. for mutton. Even at these rates, therefore, profit must have 
been possible. All this notwithstanding, the Commissariat Curamis* 
siou of 1864 expressed itself satisfied with fjie rates, and even sug¬ 
gested an increase in those paid for mutton. In effect, however, the 
rates for beef have been since much reduced. This has been brought 
about through the discontinuance of the contract system, and the 
substitution of supply by direct Commissariat agency. The price 
of beef, which is issued six days in the week, has been reduced to 
about Rs. 7 per lOOlbs. on the average; while the rate for mutton 
has remained stationary. General Norman recently boasted that, 
although the price of provisions generally had increased greatly, 
still the cost of the soldiers’ rations had been cheapened. He is 
entirely reticent, however, as to bow this desirable result has 
been attained ; and gives no credit where credit is due, namely, to 
the Executive Commissariat Officers, through whose good exertions 
a large saving in the cost of the meat ration has been effecterl. 
Nor has any attempt been made to ventilate the subject further ; 
albeit it might well have struck any ordinarily acute observer that, 
if a considerable saving were effected by the unskilled and un¬ 
systematic efforts of Executive Commissariat Officers, a good deal 
more might be expected to be achieved in the same direction, when 
the light of experience was fully turned on the subject. The utmost 
di.screpaDcy exists in the rates at the different .stations on the plains. 
These vary from 4/J2 to 9/ per hundred pounds for beef; and from 
7/8 to 19/ per hundred pounds for mutton. The rates for meat on the 
hills must, for sometime, necessarily remain high; but excluding these 
from present consideration, there would seem to be no special cir¬ 
cumstances or conditions to which the great difference in rates above- 
stated can be attributed. The fact is, that Executive Commis.sariat 
Officers are permitted to make such exertions as they may severally 
please towards an economical supply; while those whose duty 
it is to systematise and control their efforts, remain supine, 
complacently monopolising the credit due to others. It has 
been stated above, and the assertion is no loose onO, that, on the 
average, a cow yielding 140 to 1601bs. of flesh for rations, can be 
bought for 8/. Add to this on the.average for feeding previous to 
slaughter, and for expense of establishments, &c., Rs. 1-8 ; and a total 
cost of 9/8 results. Deduct value realisable for hide, ddbris, &o.; 
and the sum of Rs. 6-4 remains as the price of 140 to 1601bs. of flesh. 
Or say 4/8 to 4/ per hundred pounds. To ensure this, and even 
a more favourable rate still, three points must have special 
attention. " 

I. Careful selection of cattle, and thwarting of the dealers' efforts 
at monopoly. 
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II. Utilisation of the debris, and sale of hides, skins, &c. 

III. Control of waste at slaughter-houses, and ration stands. 

Cattle are now bought from the native dealers, large and small 

together, at an average rate per head at pretty much the price 
demanded. Few Executive Commissariat Officers have either the 
re(^uisite time, or experience, to enable them to select cattle, and 
to judge, even approximately, of what the outturn is likely to be. 
This duty is delegated to native agents, aided by butcher 
sergeants. The latter draw 20/ a mouth pay for their work, and 
often possess even less experience than Executive Commissariat Offi¬ 
cers themselves. The establishment of the depdts, above advo¬ 
cated, will doubtless do a great deal towards equalising the prices 
paid for cattle ; but even with the best experience, no accurate 
estimate of the value of a live animal offered for sale can be arriv¬ 
ed at without the aid of weighing platforms. Though these are 
commonly used in Europe, all applications on the part of Execu¬ 
tive Commissariat Officers for permission to introduce them into 
Government slaughter-houses in this country, have met with stern 
denial. 

The price realised in the different executives by sale of hides, 
skins, debris, and offal, varies in as great a ratio as that of meat. 
Hides are now bought for the Government Tannery at Cawn- 
pur, in the market at from 2/12 to 3/ each, while freshly slaugh¬ 
tered hides of the largest size are sold in the neighbouring 
Commissariat Executives at prices varying from 2/ to 8/8 at the 
outside. Sheep skins are bought for 6 annas and upwards ; 
while Government itself realises at 2-6 to 4 annas. Again, no 
attempt has been made to obtain a general contract for 
the purchase of hides; though it is believed that, either 
at the Presidency, or in England, one could be obtained at 
very superior rates. Nor ' is there any reason why Government 
should not ship to England direct. This trade is in the hands of a 
single firm at the Presidency, and in ordinary times is very lucra¬ 
tive ; while during any crisis on the continent of Europe, when the 
shipments to England from Russia, Germany, or Austria, for instance, 
become interrupted, a splendid fortune can be made in it in a l^w 
months. Further, the fat, suet, marrow bones, neck, tongue, head, 
liver, horns, and hoofs—in short all that is styled technically the 
ddbris of an animal—is now included and sold as offal for a mere 
song ; on the average at 4 annas a head for cattle, -and at 1/6 
per head for sheep. It is certain *hat for fat 6 to 8 annas per 
head, and for mutton suet 2 annas to 2/6 per head could readily 
be obtained from the railway authorities for use in greasing car- 
* riage wheels. Whereas on the other hand, there can be no objection 
to the marrow bones, neck, tongue, heart, and liver, being included in 
the ration, in proportion, say, for half their weight in oi^inary fiesh. 
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Most of these portions of the ddbris readily fetch, singly, when 
retailed to soldiers and to residents, what the purchaser pays the 
* Commissariat for the whole ddbris and offal put together. Fur¬ 
ther, there is no reason why, by a slight application of the arts, 
the horns, hoofs, and bones should not be fully utilised, by being 
converted into valuable commercial products ; while the offul with 
trifling expense might be made to afford a more valuable fertilising 
agent than even guano. In fine, it is affirmed that in the cost of 
beef, at least 4/ per head is recoverable for the hide, ddbris, &c, ; and 
from 8 to 9 annas per head from the cost of mutton. To con¬ 
clude, tho loss by wastage in dressing at slanghter-liouses, and in 
issue at ration stands, is calculated as ([uitc equal to 15 per cent. 
This could bo reduced to a minimum, with but liltlo trouble, by thO; 
Commissary General in comn^unication with the Commander in 
Chief. 

Rice .—The Commissariat Commission of 18GG states:—That rice, 
was first issued to the soldier in 1840, since which, a daily ration of 
4 ounces has been issued. That nearly ninety per cent of the 
Commanding Officers and Medical Officers consulted, state that 
the ration is exco.ssive ; and some state that it is not touched 
by the moil. That the greater portion issued is either wasted, or 
pilfered, or exchanged for some other article. That not uufro- 
quently rice is roasted and ground, and then mixed with coffee ; 
an equivalent portion of the latter being stolen. That the only 
reason that can be assigned for the issue of so large u rice ration 
is, that it was looked upon as u substitute for vegetables, which 
latter wore not commenced to bo issued till 12 years later. 
That the ration should be reduced to 2 oz., and that thereby a 
saving of some eighty thousand rupees a year would bo effected. 
The only notice taken of this very clear and cogent testimony 
as to the rice ration being excessive, and as to the fact of a very 
limited portion of the quantity issued being really either con¬ 
sumed by the soldier, or benefiting him in any way, was that flour 
was ordered “at the option of the soldier” to be substituted for 
rice. In other words, that a dearer, and equally useless substi¬ 
tute, should be provided ; and mark !!—“ At the option of the sol¬ 
dier." What the British soldier was supposed to do with the flour, 
or how he was to cook it, and how he was expected to digest four 
oz. of flour cooked in any shape, in addition to his already more 
than liberal allowance of food, is nowhere explained. Had such 
an order been issued a century or so ago, when the sous of Mars 
were arrayed in all the gorgeousness of full-bottomed wigs, a use 
for the flour might have been divined. But albeit, “ the powers 
tha^be ” in this all-wise nineteenth century, would consider such 
use of flour as sinful waste : it might be shewn, were tho subject 
concerned with discipline and obedience, that at least the Govern- 

1 M 
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ment of a century ago, would never have been guilty of the 
folly of permitting the soldier an option as to what he might 
deem good for himself in the shape of meat and drink. It need ' 
hardly be remarked, that the flour order has remained ever 
eince its promulgation a dead letter. The only reason that 
can be assigned for the issue of rice, is stated to be that, when 
it was first included in the soldier’s ration, no vegetables were 
supplied. But as will be shewn presently, no expense has been 
spared of late years, to improve the soldier’s vegetable ration; and 
seeing that he now has excellent potatoes on his table, when his 
officer can procure none, and can obtain only native vegetables, 
the recommendation of the Commission aforesaid, that the rice 
ration should be reduced one-half, and that a saving of eighty 
thousand pees annually should bp effected thereby, would seem 
far from unjustifiable. On the other hand, if it deemed that 
the soldier is fairly entitled to the rice ration or its money 
equivalent, at least supply him with an article that will 
really benefit him, in place of affording a premium of, say, a 
lakh and-a-half of rupees annually, for the encouragement of pil¬ 
fering amongst regimental cooks et hoc genua omne. Better 
far, do away with the rice ration altogether, and use the money 
in improving the quality of the mutton ration, and in cheapening 
the cost of malt liquor—boons the soldier would really appreciate. 
Sugar and Mum .—These are of excellent quality, and are for 
the most part supplied by contract entered into with the Bosa 
Factory, near Shahjah^inpur, in the North-West Provinces. There 
is a nominal competition for the contract for sugar; but the supply of 
rum is quite a monopoly, and as a natural sequence, is very lucrative 
to the happy possessor. It seems monstrously absurd that sugar 
and rum, throughout all these years, should have had to be trans¬ 
ported to such distances at heavy expense, when there are many 
districts in which these products might be manufactured cheaper 
than at Shahjah^npur. In the Panj^b, notably in the Jalandhar 
District, excellent sugar-cane is grown, yielding a much larger per¬ 
centage of sacharrine juice, than that grown in the Bareli and 
Fathigarh districts. This fact has been ascertained by careful experi¬ 
ments made some years back. Then, 25 raaunds of sugar-cane could 
be bought in the Jalandhar District for arupee ; while,at Sbahjah&n- 
pur, the rate was 7 maunds per rupee. A suitable facto^, it is 
estimated, could be established near Jalandhar at a cost of from 2 
to 2| lakhs of rupees, which sum would be recovered in a,couple of 
veara* working. It is affirmed that sugar could, by this means^ 
be sui>plied at half the present cost, and rum at little more than 
one-third the present cost. Surely, with these facts before i^ the 
matter is one well worth the prompt attention of the new 
Department of Agriculture, Commerce, etc. 
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70 a md Coffee .—China tea and Indian tea are issued, in the 
proportion of half of each, to soldiers, everywhere through¬ 
out the Presidency; but in Assam and on the hills, tea 
superior quality is grown, and can be supplied actually cheaper, 
cost of carriage considered, than the .“cheap and nasty’* 
China tea now issued ; the importation of the latter would 
seem, therefore, very like carrying coals to Newcastle. And herein 
we say nothing of the duty incumbent on Government, of fostering 
and encouraging tea cultivation in India in a legitimate way, by 
bringing a large demand to the door of the planter, and continuing 
its patronage so* long as it is satisfied that the quality of the 
supply is good, and the price moderate. Indian tea is purchased 
by contract, but so many petty and vexatious stipulations are 
insisted on, that the European planters are shy of ten*0ering. 
Such conditions may bo all very well for checking the wiles and. 
tricky ways of petty native contractors; but are unnecessary 
and even pVohibitory, in dealing with European gentlemen, as 
most of the Indian tea-planters are. On the other hand, coffee is 
purchased at each station separately by contract, or by Depart¬ 
mental Agency. The average price paid varies from 5 to 7 annas 
per lb. It has been calculated that, in dealing with this supply, were 
the natural sources tapped, and were purchases arranged for where 
the coffee is actually grown, viz., in Ceylon and on the Western 
Coasts of the Madras Presidency, the average price might be reduced 
to 3 or to 4 annas per lb. 

Vegetables .—Potatoes and onions are the two kinds of vege¬ 
table preferred by the soldier. There is no difficulty in supply, 
ing onions; and a full ration of potatoes, grown on the plains, is pro¬ 
vided as long as the season for them lasts. After the season, potatoes 
are procured from the hills ; and, for an intermediate period, during 
which they cannot be obtained either on the' plains or on the hills, 
stations as far up as Ambdla even, are supplied from the far dis¬ 
tant slopes of Cherrapoonjee. In short, no effort nor expense is 
spared to maintain an uninterrupted supply to the soldier of his 
favourite esculent. This is, of course, very creditable and praise¬ 
worthy ; and, doubtless, Government reaps the benefit in the 
consequent improvement in the soldier’s health, and in the 
absence of scurvy in the Hospitals. However, the present 
article is not concerned with pointing out the numberless 
instances of consideration and liberality displayed by Govern¬ 
ment in its never-ceasing solicitude for the soldier's physical 
well-being; and therefore no mention would have .been made pf 
the vegetable mtion probably, had it not been necessary to notice, 
in connection with this portion of the subject, a well-intentioned, 
but (ll-directed attempt which has been made to dissipate the 
ennui of the soldier in this country, by affording him the means 
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t)f employing his leisare in gardening. The idea was that, while a 
healthful recreation was provided him, he would ultimately pro¬ 
vince all the vegetables required for his own consumption, being paid 
of course for so doing ; and thus that profit and pleasure would be 
combined for him. I^o this end, regimental and coApany gardens 
Were ordered to be established. The Barrack Department was 
ordered to lay out the plots, turn up the ground, ^pd provide 
manure; while seeds were to be supplied on indent from the 
tjlovernment nurseries at Saharaopur. Prizes were to be distri¬ 
buted annually for the best regimental and company gardens, res¬ 
pectively. The initial expenses have been incurred, the seeds pro¬ 
vided, and the prizes awarded, with great regularity ; but the 
result^save in a few very isolated instances, has been nU. This 
humiliating failure is partly to be accounted for in the fact that 
•the efforts of the men have been very desultory, and have had 
but little support and guidance from their officers, who could 
hardly be expected to possess either the needful experience or 
interest in horticulture. It is feared, that, not unfreqnently, 
native mah's have been employed to sow the seeds, and to 
attend to the gardens in so far as was necessary to secure the 
prizes annually awarded with but little discrimination, and in 
a perfunctory manner, by Committees, the members of which 
are usually appointed according to the ordinary roster of duty. 
The original scheme for the establishment of the soldier's gardens 
was, however, faulty ; and contained within itself the elements of 
its own defeat. It was either too comprehensive, if its solo object 
were to provide recreation for the men ; or if the more ambitious 
view were entertained of making the gardens self-supporting, as far 
as Government was concerned, and profitable to the men, the means 
provided were inadequate to the end desired. Either esoteric com¬ 
pany gardens alone should have been provided, or parks and gardens 
on a large scale established under experienced superintendence. 
Sufficient encouragement would have been given to the former, 
were land and seeds provided to each man desirous of employing 
his leisure hours in a healthful occupation; while the latter, if 
properly managed, might be made remunerative, as well as afford¬ 
ing places of resort for pleasant recreation, where also profitable 
wage for labour might be obtained. 

Malt Liquor .—This supply is procured from England by con¬ 
tracts made by the Secretary of State. The quality is far from uni¬ 
form ; but, on the whole, may be said to be tolerably good. The 
price on the average paid by Government, inclusive of all charges 
previous to issue, is about 56/ to 57/ a hogshead of 52 gallons ; 
while canteens pay 39/ a hogshead. Government, therefore, suffers 
a loss of about 17/ to 18/ on each hogshead Issued. The total 
loss on this account may be set down, annually, at from eight 
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to nine lakhs of rupees. A part is, however, recuperated by profits 
ou the sale of rum, amounting, probably, to oue and-a>half, or 
two lakhs of rupees annually. Of course, the object in selling 
the malt liquor cheap, and the rum dear, is to induce the soldier 
to drink malt liquor, which is considered .more wholesome for 
him in a hot climate, than ardent spirits. Assuming even that 
this is theysase, it is a matter of doubt, whether the consumption 
of rum has been much diminished by cheapening the former. 
Again, it is hardly just that malt liquor drinkers should have 
their beverage cheapened at the expense of rum drinkers. Fur¬ 
ther, were the supply of malt liquor not monopolised by Govern¬ 
ment, it is believed that a keen competition would arise to 
meet the demand thus opened out; and that more particularly, 
a great impetus would be given to Hill Breweries. ThuS, the 
soldier would eventually get better beer, as cheap at least as he 
does now. It is suggested! therefore, that rum should be sold 
at its actual average cost price. That malt liquor should either 
be procured, as at present, by Government, and if so, sold at the 
average cost price also; or that the supply should be left to 
regimental arrangement. 

As regards the large surplus of C or 7 lakhs of rupees annually, 
■which would thus become disentangled, it is considered that, 
seeing the country has been groaning under the burden of 
an income-tax, it behoves its rulers to be just before being 
generous ; and, as the amount in question represents the cost 
of a boon withdrawable at will, there can be no sound argument 
against its re-appropriation to Revenue, more particularly as the 
boon has not fulfil led the object the liberal donors had in its 
bestowal. But if the money must be spent on the soldier, let it 
be so in some more useful way than in enabling him to “ swill ” 
beer cheap. Deprive no man of his beer; but, by all means, let 
him pay fairly for what he drinks. 

Hospital Diets and Comforts .—For the most part scraggy 
mutton, or fowls and chickens, of the true qais separaUt 
muscular development, go to the preparation of what is common¬ 
ly called “ meat diet.” While the “ spoon diet ” consists of 
the usual “ slops ” concocted from arrowroot, sago, barley, rice, 
&c. &c. Milk, butter, and eggs are also supplied; but are of 
the most inferior, if not revolting, quality. Of a truth, it requires 
that the simple fact be recognised, that for Hospital use, the very 
best supplies of every sort procurable are the cheapest. Gram- 
fed mutton of the best quality should be provided. Dairy farms 
and poultry yards should be established, and affiliated to the 
dep6ts and model farms previously advocated. These would 
not only afford wholesome produce for the consumption of the 
sick, but might be made Ifighly remunerative, while supplying 
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a want greatly felt by the European community at eyeiy mofue- 
sil station. 

There is nothing to be said against the quality of the various 
farinaceous articles of diet above mentions. It is, however, a 
well ascertained fact, •that arrowroot contains superior nutritive 
and albuminous properties, bulk for bulk, and weight for weight, 
than sago. Why then is sago, a foreign product, ever i^ed ? Fur¬ 
ther, arrowroot is actually procured from England, no^ithstand- 
ing that the plant (Maranta Arundinacea) yielding it jdourishes 
in the Birbhlim District in all the luxuriance of indigenous growth. 
Let the Agricultural Department look to the fact. 

A few remarks are necessary relative to the wines and spirits 
supplied to Hospitals. These are best described as bad, and 
indifferent. The quality is most unequal, and baroly ever reaches 
the standard of good military port.” The brandy, for instance, 
is commonly “ pure British ” corn diStilled, or inferior whisky 
sophisticate on the Continent. Therefore it follows that either 
too much or too little is paid for it. Too little, if it be desired 
to use a pure vinous brandy; or too much, if a corn spirit is 
needed. The very best whisky can be landed in Calcutta at 
about 15/ per dozen quart bottles, while really pure brandy 
would cost not less than 24 a dozen. The only stimulant used 
in Hospitals to which the above remarks do not apply, is Hol¬ 
lands gin, which is, for the most part, of good quality. The 
port wine recently obtained from a well-known firm, may 
also stand as an exception, in so far as it is supplied. The 
consumption being steady and well ascertained can easily be 
estimated for; and it is difficult to understand why the Com¬ 
missary General does not make arrangements, if not direct 
with the growers, at least with the respectable firms dealing 
direct with the growers, to meet the requirements of Hospitals 
in this Presidency. Many firms would be found willing and 
anxious to keep up the stock at each station, of wines and spirits 
of fixed and uniform brands, and at fixed prices. Thus, the 
constant complaints of medical officers would b6 obviated, and 
the best hope might reasonably be entertained that the sick 
received sound and wholesome stimulants 

Barrack Bedding and Hoj^ital Clotking .—^The scale of 
Barrack bedding laid down is a fair one, and the articles 
supplied are on the whole good. Great want of uniformity iu 
patterns exists, however, and thus peculation is facilitated. The 
sheeting is procured from England: why it should be so, 
is not manifBfit. There are sixteen cotton mills in Bombay, 
one in Oaloutta, and one in the North-West Province^ all 
capable of producing excellent sheeting of the quality re¬ 
quired, cheaper than it can be procureik from England. Can it be 
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that in this instance, as in others, the interests of Indian industry 
are sacrificed to the insatiable Moloch of Manchester Commercial 
ambition ? 

The remarks relative to the lack of uniformity in the |>atterns 
of Barrack bedding apply equally to th^ different articles of 
Hospital clothing. It is a pleasure to be able to state, that 
a very large comparative saving has been effected in Hospital 
supplies generally, and in that of clothing in particular, by the 
appointment of native purveyors, subordinate to the Commis¬ 
sariat Department, in room of the European or Eurasian stewards 
formerly employed. The latter were under the sole control of 
medical officers who could not properly supervise them. Conse¬ 
quently, it is feared that it not uufrequently happened that 
supplies of all kinds, whether required or not, were indented for 
at the very highest scale ; the stewards arranging in collusion with 
the native contractors that,'while no articles were really delivered, 
the medical officer s receipts should be obtained under false re¬ 
presentations, and that the profits arising should be quietly 
shared. The frequency of instances in which stewards had to be 
tried by Court Martial for peculation and misfeasance of all kinds, 
happily led to the change of system. The present native 
purveyors have to lodge security-money; and are held respon¬ 
sible, and have to account closely, for all the stores in theii' charge 
to the Commissariat Officer. A large saving in the amount 
estimated for in the budget for Hospital supplies has resulted ; 
but it is regretted that this in fact has not been communicated 
to medical officers ; many of whom, being ignorant of it, still gru^^- 
ble at having lost the services of the stewards, whose cue, of 
course, it was to make things smooth for them. 

Barrack Fwniture .—Other arrangements, to be presently con¬ 
sidered, have been made for tbis supply, which bas for some years 
heretofore rested with the Commissariat Department. It is use¬ 
ful to explain the system that obtained, if for no other reason than 
to hold up the mirror unmasking to the public eye an almost 
incredible folly, in the hope that it may not be repeated. Tn 
replace, or repair, a single broken chair, no less than four aimy 
Departments, two Military Committees, besides the Begimental 
authorities, were concerned. To exemplify the modus operandi. 
In the first instance, a requisition had to be submitted by the regi¬ 
mental authorities to the Barrack-master, who having ascertained, 
by causing the assembly of a Committee, in what degree the chair 
was damaged, submitted in turn another requisition for the ap¬ 
proval and countersignature of the Divisional Quarter-Master- 
General, when it was forwarded to the Commissariat Department 
to arrange for the work being done. The Commissariat Officer, in 
the first place, applied to the Regimental authorities to ascertain 
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whether the regimental workshops could, or would, undertake the 
work. Failing the workshops, the requisition was made over to 
a contractor for compliance; but, not unfrequently, a fresh re* 
quisition had to be made out by the Commissariat Officer on the 
Department of Public Works, which, probably after months of 
delay did the work, and delivered it to the Commissariat De¬ 
partment, which delivered it to the Barrack Department, which 
after presenting it to another Committee of Officers, redelivered 
it to the Regimental authorities. The House that Jack built 
is a joke to this! It must be mentioned that preliminary 
to all this, the Quarter-Master-Qenerars Department at Head- 
Quarters had to prepare plans (some of which, by the way, are 
unique and curious specimens of the limner’s art), of all Barrack 
furniture, according to which musters were made up, and kept in 
store as a guide. The plans themselves were not considered a 
sufficient guide for construction ; and en verity they often were 
not, though of course they should have been. Thus a large stock 
of Barrack furniture musters had to be kept up at great expense 
at each military station, 

The supply of Barrack furniture is now entrusted to the De¬ 
partment of Public Works. This is a decided improvement in 
some respects, for that Department will at least be competent to 
draw accurate plans, while the services of a “number of the cooks 
who spoiled the broth” will he dispensed with. Still, it is doubted 
whether, constituted as the Department of Public Works nojv is, 
its officers are not already too much overburdened with work to be 
able to devote due time and attention to any increase. Why should 
not the Regimental authorities make their own arrangements for 
procuring and keeping in repair Barrack furniture ? A fixed scale of 
furniture being laid down, a fixed sum, estimated for annually, 
might be paid to each regiment, to enable renewals and repairs. 
The regiment might then either employ its own workshops, or pro¬ 
cure elsewhere at option. Any saving on the amount estimated for 
should become the property of the regiment, and should be applied 
for its individual benefit in such manner as the Commander-in-Chief 
might deem fitting. Thus, the Regimental authoritie.s and the men 
themselves would have a direct interest in an economical supply, 
and in preventing wilful damage, or careless breakage; while 
Government would be necessarily relieved of much trouble and ex¬ 
pense. All that would have to be in,si8ted on would be that articles 
of uniform patterns, constructed according to standard plans were 
maintained, and handed over from one regiment to another, in good 
order and repair. This should be no difficult matter to arrange. 

Transport ,—As the question of the future supply of transport 
will have to be carefully considered in the sequel promised at the 
conmieucement of. Part I. of this article, it is proposed to^restrict 
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the remarks here on this head to a point, in Avhich economy is more 
immediately involved. 

Hewaree Camels. —^Til) within about 20 years ago, the Govern¬ 
ment maintained its own establishment of camels, wlien what was 
called the Rewarree system of supply was substituted with tho 
result of an immediate saving of about one-and-half iakhsof rupees 
annually. The same system is still maiutaiued. 

The Rcwareo camel system was one formerly existing under 
native rule, whereby camel owners (called Tliokcedarsj were salari¬ 
ed to provide camels for the traffic, and general purposes of tho 
native Governments. An officer-was usually appointed to super¬ 
vise and administer the system, but held no pecuniary interest in 
it. When adopted by the Britisii Government, it was <ieemed 
expedient to employ some native agent of wealth and influence to 
give the system better effect. A nominal salary was paid him ; and 
further, he was in reality granted a contract binding him to fur¬ 
nish camels at fixed rates. In other words the Rewarree system 
in its simple form was not adopted, hut a contract based on the 
Rewarree system. This measure was all very well at the time of 
its introduction, when it was expedient to cultivate sedulously 
local influences ; and, indeed, as already said, a large annual saving 
was immediately effected. It is, however, worthy of consideration, 
whether the services of such an agent and contractor are now 
needed. Roads and rail-roads have had their usual effect in de¬ 
stroying local influences ; while, happily, that of Government has 
become paramount. Executive Commissariat Officers can now more 
readily procure camels, if need be, with the aid of the civil 
authorities, than the contractors or Head Chowdries as they are 
called. Why then should Head Chowdries l)e employed ? 

There are from 5,000 to 6,000 camels employed in the 
Panjab, and the North-West Provinces ; and those arc all now 
provided by a single Head Ohowdry, or contractor. His deeds 
of agreement are made with the Deputie.s Commissary General 
of each circle. Executive Commissariat Officers, for wliom, be it 
observed, the work has to be done, have no control over the Head 
Chowdry ; who has, indeed, artfully arranged that their authority 
and power of supervision shall be reduced to a minimum. This 
leads to the worst abuses. The rate paid for camels “ present at 
station ” is nearly double that paid for camels “ at gra«o.” 
Hence, it is an object to keep the fewest number possible at the 
station. The camels entered on the rolls as “ at graze" are, 
therefore, only periodically, generally once a month, brought into 
the station for muster and inspection. It is feared that during 
the remainder of the month they are hired out for private pur¬ 
poses. It is notorious too, that the contracts granted to the 
Head Chowdries were sublet by them to the Naib Chowdries 

1 N' 
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at each station at from 12 annas to one rupee 4 annas per camel 
per mensem ; while the Naib Chowdry received in turn four annas 
per camel per mensem from the Thokeedars or camel-owners. 
In short) Government pays very needlessly from 1 to 1-8 per 
camel per mensem for each camel employed. This calculated on 
6,000 or 6,000 camels represents a very handsome income enjoyed 
by the Head Chowdry and his Naib Chowdries, in addition to the 
monthly salaries of ] 50 and 20 respectively paid them by Govern¬ 
ment. The salary of the Head Chowdry has recently been raised 
from 100 to 150 a month on the representation, it is ^lieved, that 
he was a poor hard-worked man inadequately remunerated. There 
is a touch of humour in this, irresistibly comic to a native’s fancy. 
Many would doubtless be glad to possess an equally good receipt 
for making dfc?6,000 to d£’7,000 a year so easily. 

This concludes the remarks under the head “ Mateiiel.” The 
subject has been a difficult one to handle popularly; while in 
considering economy it must ever be expected that the necessary 
ventilation will not always prove palatable to those who may have 
interests imperilled. The writer, wliilst emphatically disclaiming 
all pretensions to infallibility in the statements made and opini¬ 
ons expressed, has endeavoured, by a conscientious ex’pO'^i, of things 
as they appear to himself, to place the public in general in a 
position to judge for themselves. His aim has also been to at¬ 
tract wiser heads and abler pens to a subject of no mean impor¬ 
tance -f and if he has but succeeded in this aim, he is well content. 



Art VIL—the BRA'HMA SAMA'J AND THE NATIVE 

MARRIAGE ACT. 

T he most important social <)isabiiities under which tho people 
known as the Brahma Samdj have heretofore laboured, have 
been removed by the passing of a Civil Marriage Billon the 19th 
March 1872. When the measure was brought forward in February 
last, some of the Hon*ble Members of the Legislative Council asked 
for a postponement; and as the grounds on which they demanded this 
delay seemed not altogether unreasonable, the postponement was 
agreed to, and was on the whole sanctioned by public opinion. The 
opposition, however, which the Bill had to encounter at its final stage 
was, to a certain extent, unexpected ; and seems to us to have been 
unnecessary and injudicious. We believe that in this matter tho 
people of India owe a large debt of gratitude to the hrin will and 
coudpicuous abilities of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen ; to whom, sup¬ 
ported by His Excellency the Viceroy and other members of the 
Council, we chiefly owe the abolition of disabilities which were 
utterly repugnant to those principles of toleration under which 
we profess to govern this country. We admit that, in legislation 
of this kind, the utmost care and discretion is needed. We are 
entirely opposed to hasty reforms, even in the direction 
of toleration. But we believe that a movement, which , has 
largely commended itself to the educated classes amongst tho na¬ 
tives of this country, and which has enlisted the sympathies of 
a number of thoughtful and intelligent persons both here and in 
Europe, has at any rate a claim to be so far recognised by the Go¬ 
vernment os to be freed as much as possible from oppressive dis¬ 
abilities. The leaders of the movement themselves deprecate any 
interference with, or any appearance of unnecessarily shocking the 
prejudices of those of their counta-ymeu who insist ou implicit ad¬ 
herence to ancient customs and institutions. But they demand per¬ 
sonal liberty of opinion, and as much protection from an unjust 
amount of social persecution as is accorded by law to native Chris¬ 
tians and the converts of other religions; and we are distinctly of 
opinion that this enfranchisement could not reasonably have been 
denied them. 

The deliberations which have accompanied the elaboration of this 
measure, and the careful and earnest consideration which has at¬ 
tended its progress, on the part both of the press and of the res¬ 
ponsible leaders of public opinion in this country, have not been 
unworthy of its importance. The gravity of an Act which, for the 
first time in the history of legislation in India, lays down the im¬ 
portant principle that the privilege of legal marriage is neither to 
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be contingent on any religious conformity, nor to be denied to any 
religions scruples, can hardly be overrated. We consequently be¬ 
lieve that an historical resume of the fitful progress of the question 
Tvhilst it was yet under deliberation, may be both useful as a re¬ 
cord of a most ev^},ful controversy, and interesting to a large 
number of our readers. 

The Brahma Sainsj, having adopted a mode of worship more or 
less assimilated to that which is sanctioned by the usage of Theists 
throughout the world, were not unreasonably anxious to eliminate 
from their marriage rites (which had been as yet necessarily in 
conformity with ancient Hindii usage) those portions which appear¬ 
ed to be inconsistent with their professions jind their other rites and 
observances. B.'ib(i Debendra Nath Tagore, a minister of the new 
sect, married his eldest daughter a few years ago in accordance with 
a reformed ritual, which was specially prepared for the body, 
and from which all ceremonies iiiconsisteut *with its pro¬ 
fessed opinions were excluded. The marriago was presided over 
by a Brahman minister; and the collateral social observances 
which obtain on the occ.asion of marriages amongst Hindds, 
were adhered to. Yet his Hindd friends and relatives forsook 
him ; they did not even honour the nuptials with their presence. 
Since then ho has been held to be an outcaste by those who had 
heretofore been dear and near to liiin. Babd Bajpuraiu Bose, 
nnutlier Brdhma minister, also married iiis daughter according to the 
reformed ritual, but he likewise was treated no better. Since then 
about forty marriages have been contracted in accordance with the 
the ritual laid down by the Saindj. Wi<lows have remarried and 
some Biahnias have intermarried. But a doubt occurred to certain 
members of the body, who were interested in the movement, whether 
the marriages celebrated were valid in the eye of the law. Under 
these circumstances they thought of taking the opinion of the Advo¬ 
cate General in the matter. Mr. Cowie, in reply to certain questions 
on which his opinion was solicited said,—'* In the preseut state 
“ of the law, such marriages are not hihding on the parties, 

“ and the (so-called) wifo would hawe no legal redress if 
“ deserted by her husand, nor would the offspring of such unions 
” be legitimate or have any rights of successsionr though it would of 
" course hts perfectly competent for the parents to provide for such 
“children by will. 1 cannot offer any anticipation as to what 
“ the legislature would or would not do. The adoption of a pnrti- 
“ cular form of marriage by the members of the Biahma-samdja 
" would, in the legal sense, be no more a custom than their adop- 
“ tion of a particular religious creed. Any provision made by will 
“ by a member of the BiAhma-samaja in favour' of his children 
“ would he paramount, to the claims of any Hindfi relatives, and 
“ this would extend, so far as Bengal is concerned, to the father’s 
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“ share in ancestral, as well as to his self-acquired property. In the 
“ provinces otiier than Bengal, where the testamentary power is 
more liiuited> and also in the absence of a will, the children would 
“ not be entitled to the succession. But even where the Mit&kshara 
" law prevails, the father may leave by wilthis self-acquired pro- 
perty to his children by a marriage uccordiug to the forms a/lopted 
by the Brahma-samaja. It would be a prudent precaution in all 
“ cases fur the testator to name the children whom he intends to 
“ make his devisees, and not merely to refer to them os his children 
*' or sons or daughters. I would suggest'to the Brahrnist commu¬ 
nity, that it will be of great importance to their interests to obtain, 

' if possible, some authoritative legal decision on the question (one 

* which 1 regard as at present very obscure) how far the legal 
' validity, as distinguished from t]ie orthodox regularity, of marriages 

* between Hindds depends on the observance of particular cere- 
‘ monies. And I need hardly add that marriages solemnised ac-* 

' cording to the forms adopted by the community, are morally 

* binding on 4;he parties, even though no rights, which the law re- 
“ cognizes, are hereby created. ” 

The opinion of the Advocate General was tantalising. Those 
who thought that Brahma marriages were invalid, were prepared 
for what the highest legal authority in the land told them. But 
still some of the Brdhma.s, who entertained the belief that such 
marriages were valid under the existing law, hesitated to ac¬ 
cept the opinion as final in a matter in which the vital interests of 
the issues of such marriages were concerned. A large majority of 
these bowed to the legal opinion, and thought of using it for the 
purpose for which it was taken. At this time the Brahma Samaj 
was divided into two sections, the Adi Samaj and the Brdhma 
Samdja of India, The members of the latter convened a meet¬ 
ing on otli July 1868 at the Brahma Mission House, No. 300, Chit- 
pore Road, Calcutta, to consider the advisability of memorialising 
Government for the legalisation of Brahma marriages: Babfi 
Keshub Chunder Sen presided at this meeting. The opinions of 
the committee, appointed at a previous meeting to take ttie subject 
into consideration, were read. After an animated discussion, ;the 
following resolution was adopted :—“That in the opinion of this 
“ meeting, it is desirable to memorialise Government for the legal- 
'* isation of Brahma marriages ” The chairman informed tlie 
meeting that most of the provincial Brahma Samajes had com¬ 
municated’ their opinions, and were anxious for the presentation 
of a memorial to - Government on the subject. Subsequently the 
Brahmas represented, through their leader Babd Keshub Chunder 
Sen, to Government the extreme hardship under which they 
laboured in regard to the celebration of their marriages in ac¬ 
cordance with the cefurmed ritual to which reference has already 
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been made, and the social disabilities and penalties which tliey in¬ 
curred in the absence of a legal sanction to such marriages* Lord 
Lawrence was, at the time to which we are alluding, Viceroy and 
Governor General of India, and one of the cleverest of English 
jurists was legal member of His Excellency's Council. The necessity 
for the relief sought was manifest, and the reasonableness of the 
prayer could not be denied. 

On 10th September 1868, the Hon’ble Mr. Maine introduced a 
Bill to legalise marriages between certain Natives of India not pro¬ 
fessing the Christian religion. The course pursued was just what 
any other enlightened Government would have pursued under simi¬ 
lar circumstances. Mr. Maine said that the Bill had been .prepared 
at the instance of a sect called the Brihmas, which, since its founda¬ 
tion by Rajd Ram Mohan Ray, had gone on progressing. In the 
course of the speech which he delivered at the meeting of Council 
on the introduction of the measure, the Hon’ble gentieman remark¬ 
ed—and we think justly—that “ it was not the policy of the Queen’s 
“ Government in India to refuse the power of marriage to any of 
** Her Majesty’s subjects, and he doubted whether even orthodox 
** Hindhs would wish to deny to the Brahmas, a legal privilege 
“fully enjoyed by Santfils and Gonds. Some slight difficulty bad 
“ occurred in the preparation of the measure. When relief in any 
“ matter connected with religion was sought by any^ect or body 
“ of the natives of India, and when a case for such relief was 
“ established, he held it to be good policy to confine the relief to 
the particular sect or body making the application. Considering 
“ the unknown depths of native feeling on these subjects, it was 
“ better not to generalise beyond the immediate necessity; and 
“ hence Mr. Maine thought the policy which confined the relief of 
“ the Native Converts’ Marriage Dissolution Act to Christians was 
sound, although there were doubtless other classes in the same 
“ position. But after much conversation with the native gentleman 
“ above referred to, Mr. Maine had convinced himself that the 
“ creed of the Brahmas lacked stability. THe process by which 
** the sect was formed might be increasing in activity ; btit there 
“ seemed also to be a growing disinclination to accept any set of 
*' common tenets. It would be difficult for legal purposes to define 
“ a Bribma, and if no definition were given, there might shortly 
'* be petitions for relief by persons who were in the same legal 
“ position as the present applicants, but who declared that they 
“ could not conscientiously call themselves Br&hmas. Hence the 
“ Bill had been drawn with some degree of generality. It would 
“ legalise marriages between natives of India not professing the 
Christian, and objecting to be married in accordance with the 
“ rites of the Hind6, Muhammadan, Buddhist, Fdrsl or Jewish 
religious, provided the marriages were celebrated under certain 
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conditioDS. The religions mentioned were the only recognised 
** religions of India which were worth referring to.” 

Whether the sect which had been formed more than forty years 
ago, and which, according to Mr. Maine, was increasing in activity, 
lacked in stability, was doubtless beside the issue raised. Many 
sects have from time to time started into existence: few of these 
have been stable, as the reader of history knows Whether the 
Bengal theist would stand the lapse of time, or would be absorbed 
into some other sect, would be idle to speculate upon. But since 
the Brdhmas asked for relief on a question of vital importance, it 
was but fair that the relief should be afforded to them in some 
shape by the legislature. 

The conditions on which, by the provisions of the Bill, relief 
was intended to be given, may according to Mr. Maine be sum¬ 
med up, thus :—** That mamiages should be solemnised in the 
“presence of'tm official to be styled the Hegistrar of Native 
“ Marriages; that the parties should be unmarried; that the 
“ husband should be over the age of eighteen, and the wife over 
“ the age of fourteen, and that the parties should not be related 
“ to each other in any of the degrees prohibited in the first 
“ schedule. If the wife had not completed the age of eighteen 
“ years, the previous consent of her father or guardian was also 
“ required. ^ The Registrar would be appointed for each district 
“ by the Local Government, and would probably be, as in the 
“ case of Parsee marriages, the Registrar appointed under the law 
“ for the registration of assurances. The Registrar would make 
“ a certificate of the marriage, and enter it in his register, which 
“ would be open to public inspection. The Bill also contained a 
“ clause legalising prior marriages between the Natives described 
“ in the Bill, if the marriage had been solemnised in the 
“ presence of three witnesses, and if the provisions as to ago, 
“ consent, and prohibited degrees had been complied with. 
“ Lastly, the Bill contained a clause subjecting every person 

married under the'proposed Act to the penalties of bigamy 
“ who, during the lifetime of his other wife or husband, contracted 
“ a marriage without having been lawfully divorced.” 

The motion was agreed to, and Mr. Maine said that the Bill 
would in substance be a Civil Marriage Bilk It was referred to a 
Select Committee on 27th November 1868, to report in two 
months. Several objections were urged against the measure, and 
in the speech which Mr. Maine made in the Legislative Council, 
he explained some of the objections. 

The first objection was that it did not apply to Christians. In 
alluding to this objection, Mr. Maine said :—“ Eveiy imputation 
“ that this Government intends to establish an inequality between 
“ different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects is seriou.% and therefore 
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** 1 am much indebted to those who have pointed out that this 
“ objection rests upon misapprehension. The words wliicb render 
the Bill inapplicable to persons professing the Christian religion 
** are taken from the Statute 14 and 15 Vic. C. 40, which regulates 
“ the civil marriage of Christians in India. It was necessary to 
** keep the two systems of registration apart, since it would 
“ generally not be convenient for native gentlemen and ladies 
to have recourse to the Registrar appionted under the statute. 
“ But the principle of the present measure is to place natives 
as nearly as possible on the same footing as Europeans.'* 

The second objection was that civil marriage was only a modern 
institution in Europe; and jthat India was not sufliciently ad¬ 
vanced to dispense with the necessity of the forms of a religious 
marriage. “ The fallacy of the argument,*' remarked Mr. Maine, 
“ does not lie in the misstatement of the fact, but in the applica- 
tion of it, and in the assumption that it has any relevancy to the 
“ condition of India. It is true that civil marriage, which was 
" once an universal institution of the Western world, disappeared 
" for several centuries, and was only revived about a hundred 
** years ago by the Emperor Joseph 11., in the hereditary States 
“ of the House of Austria. Probably, the last relics of the ab- 
solute obligation of religious marriages at this moment is disap- 
pearing in Spain. But the theory which imposed religious 
marriage in Europe has never had any counterpart in India. 

“ In European countries the legislator believed, or professed to 
“ believe, that some one religion was true, and could alone 
impart efficacy to the rites by which marriage was celebrated. 

" That was his justification, whatever it was worth. For tho 
protection of that one religion, and in its interest, he compelled 
everybody to submit to its ceremonial. But there never has 
“ been anything like this in India under the British Government; 

" and whatever were the theory of the Muhammadans, there was 
nothing like it in their practice. It is a famous saying of a 
“ well-known French statesman, ‘ that the law should be atheistic.’ 

** Well, if the expression be permissible, the law of marriage 
has in this country always been atheistic, in the sense tl^at it 
lias been perfectly indifferent between several religions of which 
no two could he true. One may be true, but not two. This 
** peculiarity of Indian law results in the rule, that a man may 
« at pleasure desert the religion ip which he was born and contract 
** a civil marriage. A Hindu can become a Christian or Muhamma- 
** dan, or he may adopt the fetichism of the Kdls or Santals, and 
" he can contract a lawful marriage. But if he stops short of that, 

** as the law stands, marriage is denied to him.'* Verily so. A 
native may become a Christian, a Muhammadan, or a Santdl or a 
Qond. In all these cases the right of lawful marriage is not denied 
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to him. But when, as Mr. Maine truly obser^red, “ he retains soma 
tenderness for his old faith, and continues to regard it as not ab* 
solutely evil, he is debarred from all share in the fundamental 
institutioii of organised civil society. Such a state of the law is 
unexampled in Europe.** 

Yet the opposition against the measure was the strongest from 
those who could not consistently ignore the arguments advanced 
by Mr. Maine. We allude to that section of the educated native 
community which contended that their rights were invaded. 

The third objection urged was, that the Government was bound 
to protect the native religions by forbidding their adherents to 
desert them except for a recognised faith. There is no doubt,*' 
Mr. Maine remarked, ** that there is some sort of indirect pro* 
tection to native religions given by this state of the law of 
** marriage in the existing condition of native society.” But 
he asked :—" Now, can we continue this protection ? I think we 
cannot. Take the case of the applicants for the present mea<> 
" sure. They say that the ritual to which they must conform, if 
** they wish to contract lawful marriages, is idolatrous. 1 don’t use 
“ the word offensively, but merely in the sense in which a lawyer 
“ in the High Court is occasionally obliged to speak of the family 
** idol. They say that the existing Hindd ceremonial of marriage 
** implies belief in the existence or power of, and worship addressed 
“ to, idols. No doubt there are some of the Br4hmaa who have 
as little belief in these beings as the applicants, but still do not 
“ object to go through the ritual; and, naturally enough, they 
** exhibit considerable impatience at the scruples of their co-reli- 
“ gionists. But that is only a. part of tho inevitable history of 
“ opinion. The first step is to disbelieve ; the next to be ashamed 
of the profession of belief. The applicants allege that their 
** consciences are hurt and injured by joining in a ritual which im« 

** plies belief in that which they do not teliova Now, can we 
compel them to submit to this ritual 1 

We reply no. Certainly not; and we believe it is opposed to 
all sense of a spirit of toleration to impose such a hardship on the 
consciences of any class or community. 

Mr. Maine continued :—“ We are bound to refrain from inter* 
“ fering with native' religious opinions, simply on the ground 
that those opinions are not ours \ and we are bound to re- 
*' spect the practices, which are the expression of those opinions, 
“ so long as they do not violate decency and public order. That is 
** the condition of our Government in this country. I will even 
** go further and say that, where a part of a community come for- 
” ward and allege that they are the most enlightened members of 
*' it, and call on us to forbid a practice which their advanced ideas 
*' lead them to think injurious to their clyillsation, the Govern* 
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meiit should still be cautious. Here, how- 

“ ever, we have a very different case. A number of gentlemen 
*' come forward and ask to be relieved from the necessity of sub* 
** mitting to rites against which their own conscience rebels. They 
** do not ask to impose their ideas on others, but to be relieved 
*' from a burthen which presses on themselves. Can we refuse 
*' the relief? 1 think we cannot. 1 think the point is here reach* 
“ ed, at which it is impossible for ns to forget, that we do not our* 
selves believe in the existence or virtue or power of the beings 
" in whose honour this ritual is constructei^ And I say this the 
more confidently, because I believe that such a doctrine is in the 
true interest of tlie sincere believers in native religiona If we 
“ once begin trampling on the rights of conscience, it is very far 
“ from certain that the process will continue for the advantage of 
native religions. The members of these communities have the 
“ strongest reason for maintaining the absolute sacredness of the 
“ rights of conscience." 

We think the position taken by Mr. Maine was incontrovertible. 
We have no wish to notice the technical difficulties alluded to 
by the Hon'ble gentleman in the course of his speech. There is 
another thing to which Mr. Maine alluded, and that was the igno¬ 
miny to which the issues of such marriages would be subjected, 
were the marriages to be legally disallowed. He said :—“ There 
" can be no worse penalty on improper marriages, than the dis* 
allowance of such marriages. Such a penalty has almost 
“ no characteristic which should distinguish a penalty. As 
“ regards those persons who directly join in the supposed 
** offence, it fails on the more scrupulous and leaves the less scru- 
*' puious untouched. But in fact it hardly falls on the supposed 
“ offenders at all. It is really imposed on the children, who are 
dishonoured through life for an offence in which they could not 
possibly have participated. If it be really necessary for us to 
protect the native religions by forbidding marriages not cele- 
*' brated with their rites, it is much better that we should effect 
*' this by any direct civil penalty, or, if necessary, criminal penal* 
** ty, rather than by the disallowance of the marriage.'* 

The above hardly needs any comment to commend it to 
thoughtful persons. Let us now see who were the parties who 
opposed the measure. Mr. Maine said :—“ Three petitions had 
“ l^en presented against the Bill, one from the Parsis, which 
would probably be met by tne concession he had proposed. 
There was another from the British Indian Association, which 
was in fact a petition against Act XXI. of 1850, and which in 
** effect claimed that the majority of the members of every reli- 
" gione community should have absolute power to compel the mi* 

“ nority to follow all received ceremonial A third petition was 
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from certain Native gentlemen at Bombay, who begged that the 
Bill might not be proceeded with till they had had an opportuni- 
** ty of stating their objections to it Mr, Maine would cheerfully 
** have comjnied with this request, and it would be seen that he 
had proposed a long date for the report of the Select Committee 
“ in order that native opinion might declare itself.” 

But was the report of the Select Committee presented withiA two 
mouths as agreed to ? The report of this Committee is before us. 
It is dated 27th March 1871. The report on the Bill was hanging 
fire from 28th January 1869 to 27th March 1871, or upwards of 
two years. The following extracts will shew the result of the deli- 
l>eration8 of this Committee. The Committee said :—“ It is the 
** uuanimous opinion of the Local Governments that the Bill, as 
introduced, should not be passed. They all, on tlie other hand, 
“ agree that the Bill w'ould be unobjectionable if confined to the 
** Br&hma Samaj, for whose benefit it was originally designed. We 
*' have accordingly narrowed its operation to the members of that 
“ sect, We have provided that the parties shall, before the 8olem> 
'* nisation of the marriage, sign a declaration that they are mem^ 
** bers of the Brahma Samaj, that they are unmarried, that the 
“ bridegroom has completed his age of 18 years, and the bride her 
** ago of 14, that they are not related to each other within the de- 
grees of consanguinity or affinity prohibited by the custom which 
** would have regulated a marriage between them if the Act had not 
'* been passed, and (when the wife has not completed her age of 
“ eighteen) that the consent of her father or guardian has been 
“ given to the marriage.” 

The Committee recommended that the Bill as amended be passed. 
The report was signed by the Hon’ble J. F. Stephen and the 
Hon'ble F. R. Cockerell. 

At a meeting of the Legislative Council held on the 27th March 
1871, Mr. Stephen presented the report of the Select Committee 
and said that “ the Bill was circulated to the local Governments 
*' and had been much discussed. It appeared that the local Govern- 
ments were almost unanimous on two points. First, that there 
“ could be no objection to give relief to the Brahmas ; and, se- 
“ condly, that very great objection would be felt by all classes of 
" orthodox Hindds if the measure were made a general one. They 
** said that the direct effect of such a measure would be to intro- 
** dnee very considerable alterations in their social rules and the 
** institution of caste generally. He felt the weight of this oh- 
*'jection. The Bill, therefore, had been reduced to meet the 
specific case of the Brahma Sam^j, and provided a simple form 
by which they would be married according to their own views.” 

It was expected that the Bill would be pa.<<sed at the next sitting 
of the Legislative Council to be held on 31st March 1871. But 
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why it could not be passed on that date may be gathered from the 
following words of Mr Stephen. He said :—“ This was now a Bill 
*' for legalising marriages between members of the Brahma Sa- 
m^. Originally, the Bill, as the council were aware, was of a 
•’ muoh more general,nature, and was received with considerable 
*' disfavour by the local governments to which it was referred. 

Tliey all agreed that if the Bill was confined to the immediate 
** object for which it was introduced, there was no objection to its 
*' being passed, and it was clearly desirable that such an Act 
should be passed. He had supposed that the matter might 
be settled to-day : but he had just received a deputation from 
*' a part of the members of the Brihina SamAj,—which it appeared 
*' was not altogether unanimous—who said that they had not an 
opportunity of considering the Bill, although the loading mem> 
** hers of the sect had approved of it, and that they wished to do 
** so before the measure, which was likely to affect their interests 
** to a considerable extent, became law. That appeared to be a 
perfectly reasonable suggestion, and accordingly, if he now moved 
that the report of the Select Committee be taken into considera- 
** tion, the Bill could be published for general information. There 
was no immediate hurry in regard to the matter, and it could be 
“ passed while tlie Government was at Simla.” 

The Brahma Sam^j, at least that section of it which did not 
represent the Adi Saniaj, anxiously looked to the appointed 
day. 'J’he Legislative Council met on 19th July 1871 at Simla. 
But the Bill as it stood seems to have been doomed. The Go¬ 
vernment vacillated, and on its vacillation Mr. Stephen remark¬ 
ed ;—“The matter was one of great delicacy and importance, and 
some explanation appeared desirable as to the course which bad 
been pursued with respect to it. The Bill which was originally 
brought forward by bis predecessor (Mr. Maine), would have bad 
the effect of establishing a system of civil marriage for all classes 
in India. This stop was justly considered one of extreme 
“ importance, and tlio opinions of all the local Governments were 
requested with reference to it. Their opinions were, in many 
** instances, unfavourable to the proposed measure ; hut it ap< 
** peared to be generally thought that there would be no objection 
** to a measure which would meet the wants of any individual 
** sect, such as the Brahma Sam^j. A Bill, thus restricted in its 
**• scope, was framed accordingly and published in the Gazette^ 
** Thereupon a deputation had represented that there were great 
** objections to it on the part of many members of the sect. This 
**-was entirely new to him (Mr. Stephen), as he bad supposed 
** that the whole of the Brahma body wished for a BrAhma Bill, 
if the general Bill could not bo had. He had accordingly pro- 
« mised to wait for three mouths before proceeding with the Bill. 
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Just before the end of the three months, there had come another 
deputation with memorials, the signatures to which were alleged 
'* to amount to 2,000, objecting strongly, for reasons set forth 
“ in their petition, to the passing of any Bill at all on the subject. 

Under these circumstances, there seemed but one course open 
** to him, namely, to promise to postpone any further dealings 
with the Bill till the Qovemment returned to Calcutta, when 
the representatives of the two opposite factions of the Brahma 
** sect might be confronted, and the real wishes and objects of each 
** be ascertained. I'here had been warm discussion in the papers, 
** and the advocates of the measure—progressi\^e Brahmas as they 
*' were called—had complained vehemently at the delay of three 
years which had occurred in dealing with the measure; their 
complaints were certainly not altogether unnatural.” 

Mr. Stephen continued ;—He, Mr. Stephen himself, had lieen 
" blamed for delaying to pass the Bill now, in deference to objec^ 
“ tions which the Committee was supposed to have considered 
*' before it submitted its report, which objections were contained 
in a memorial submitted to them in 1868 by the Adi Brahma 
** Samaj. The fact was, that the memorial in which these grounds 
were urged, though mentioned in the list of papers referred 
to in the margin of the report, had never come before him, 
“ though it had apparently been considered by the Committee 
** as originally constituted and prol)ably formed one at least of the 
reasons why the Bill had been thrown originally into a general 
“ form. The Bill, as brought to his notice, was a general Civil 
“ Marriage Bill, and all the papers before him discussed the pro- 
“ priety of a measure of that nature. There was nothing in any 
of them to show the existence of any difference of opinion 
l)etween ditferent sections of the Brdhmas as to a Brahma 
Marriage Bill. It was qtiite true that be had signed the report, 
which stated the Committee had examined a number of papers 
“ mentioned in the mai^in, of which the memorial of the Adt 
“ Brahma Samaj was one ; but he individually had never seen 
“ that paper. The papers which he did see referred to the general 
“ measure exclusively. The difficulty was really a very consi- 
derable one, owing to the divided condition of the sect, and their 
“ opposed wishes on the matter. Any class of persons, practically 
“ debarred from marriage by their religious belief, cprtainly 
“ seemed to lie entitled to legislative relief; but it was one thing to- 
meet the wishes of a small body of persons, and another to make 
** a change which might be regarded in the light of a direct attack 
on the institutions of the country. When the wishes of the 
“ two contending parties among the Brihroas had been ascer- 
tained, an opportunity would be taken of announcing the course 
“ which Qoveromeat intended to pursue with reference to the 
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subject, and of stating tbe form in which whatever relief it 
** might be considered necessary to give, would be given. Apart 
“ however from this, the character of the new memorials submit* 
ted to him was such, that he considered himself bound to get, if 
possible, to the bottom of the matter, even at the expense of a 
** delay which he regretted ; and the case was emphatically one in 
" which it was a less evil to go too slow than to go too fast. ” 

But what was the real state of things in regard to the division 
of the two sections of the Briinma Samdj ? In an article dated so. 
far back as 15tb October 1868, the /naian if i^Tor wrote as fol¬ 
lows :— * 

“ We are sorry to see the strength of Brihma public opinion, in 
*' favour of the legalisatioti of Brahma marriage, ha^<« been under- 
*' estimated in some quarters; and some have highly exaggerated 
the disagi*eement which prevails amongst our community on the 
“ subject. With a view to disabuse the public mind of such miscon- 
ceptions, we feel it our duty to state, that besides the members 
“ of the Brdhma Samdj of India in Calcutta, from whom the 
“ movement originated, the members of the following Br&hma 
Samdjes have already emphatically declared their approval of it, 
and lent their hearty support:—Dacca, Furreedpore, Burrisaul, 
*' Mymensing, Sherepore, Krishnagur, Santipore, Cutwa, Bagachra, 
“ Biirranaghur, Connaghur, Howrah, Bhagulpore, Berhampore, 
Malda, Jumalpore, Monghyr, Patna, Mozuflerpore, Allahabad, 
“ Cawnpore, Bareilly, Lucknow, Lahore, Rawulpindee, Bunnoo and. 
*' the Frarthana Samdj at Bombay. As regards the other Samdjes 
” whose opinions have not yet reached us, we have no doubt they 
“will mostly declare themselves in favor of tiie movement. The 
oppositionists thus form a small minority, and lie scattered about 
“ here and there.” * 

Public opinion at tbis time was agreed, with very few exceptions, 
n.s to the justice of the relief applied for. in an article dated 1st 
November 1868, the same paper remarked :— 

“ We have read with great interest the opinions of the press 
“ for and against the new Marriage* Bill, and we are glad to find 
“ that almost all our English contemporaries, and the really pro- 
gressive and liberal portion of the native press, have supported 
« it. In some quarter it has excited opposition, but we do not in 
»the-least wonder at it. No reform movement can smoothly 
*' make its way into the national L>ind without meeting with some 
“ degree of antagonism at the hands of those who are inimical to 
** progress. In the present case the position which the opposition- 
<* iSsts have assumed, and the arguments with which they have 
*« tried to forl^ify ib altogether untenable, and will not bear 
« criticism. say that the nation does not want the Bill, or 
“ that a certain number of Brahmas do not want it, is of no avail; 
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** the legislature seeks to give relief to those who do want it, ami 
to them ouly. As regards the clamour raised by some that 
Br&hma marriage is Hiud6 marriage, and is therefore already 
*' valid, it may be silenced by the bare mention of the argument 
" that, as Brahmism is not confined to Uindds only, but baa been 
** already embraced by a few Mahomedans, and is likely to be 
" adopted by Parsees and men of other religious denominations in 
“ India, it is absurd to suppose that marriages among such Brahma 
“ converts will be, or can be, recognized as^indd marriagea” 

In the year 1869, the Secretary of State had issued instructions 
to the Supreme Qovernment to'refer the Na|ive Marriage Bill to 
the several local Governments and administrations before proceed¬ 
ing in the matter. In accordance with those opinions, the Bill was 
niodifii-d as stated in the report of the select committee, which was 
presented to the Legislative Council in March 1871, and to which 
allusion has already been made. 

Before the return of the council from Simla in the winter of 
1871, a meeting of the Brahma Satndj of India was held at the 
Town Hall on 30th September 1871, to hear Bibh Norendra 
Nath Sen’s lecture on the Marriage Law in India, and to elicit pub¬ 
lic opinion in .support of the Brahma Marriage Bill. Asa solicitor of 
the High Court, the lecturer demolished the position taken by those 
who were opposed to the Bill. The proceedings of the meeting were 
brought to a close by the President, B^bd Keshub Chunder 'Sen, 
who delivered an able address on the occasion. Bdbd Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, c.s., who spoke at this meeting, said ;—“ It is rather 
strange that Government should have any scruples on this point; 
for it would not be difficult to refer to instances in which our 
rulers, on the clearest grounds of expediency, have not hesi- 
tated to disregard such sentiments. I hold it a maxim in 
** politics, that although a Government is Imund to pay defer- 
ence to the religious feelings of its subjects, nevertheless, when 
those feelings are carried to an unwarrantable extent, it is the 
“ duty of the Government not only not to take cognisance of such 
feelings, but to set them at open defiance. The question which 
Government has really to decide amounts to this, whether it 
should pay deference to certain foolish sentiments, or whether it 
' ought to remove from many a Native home one of the moat 
* prolific sources of uneasiness and disquiet, which must necessarily 
cast a kind of gloom over those homes.” 

Dr. Murray Mitchell, who took a part in the proceedings of the 
meeting, remarked: ** But I have carefully read the well-weighed 
words of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, and it appears to me that he 
*' fully concedes the principle for which the progressive Br&hmas 
** are contending. He declares that any bo<ly of men who are not 
capable of being legally married according to their consciences, 
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“ have a right to claim redress. Therefore, I say, there is no reason 
** to discouraged for auvthing that has issued from the Legisla- 
” tive’ Council, or from Mr. Stephen. I have the most perfect 
" confidence that this cold season will not pass over before the 
“ relief in some satisfactory form is granted, which many so 
** earnestly crave." 

Mr. Stephen, on the return of the Council from Simla in October 
1871, obtained the views of the two sections of the Brahma Saniaj 
on the question. The following extracts from a statement of the 
Brahma Samaj of India furnish, to our thinking, a clear exposi¬ 
tion of the case :— 

1. “ That the major portion of the Bi4hmo community do not 
feel the necessity of such an enactment, and are opposed to an}* 
legislative interference in the matter. 

1. “It will appear from the subjoined list, that of nearly sixty- 
five Brahmo Somajcs in India, fifty-three have supported the Bill, 
while only three have, up to the pre.sent moment, opposed it;— 

For the Bill. 

“Bengal. —Br4hmo Somdj of India, Barahanagore, Kall3’ghat, 
Barripur, Harinavi, Howrah, Connaghur, Cliinsurah, Burdwan, 
Kajmehal, Bliagulpore, Jamalpore, Monghyr, Patna, Gya, Hazari- 
bagh, KriKhnaghiir, Oouruagore, Kooshtea, Coomercolly, Osinan- 
pore, Selidah, Furreedpore, Bogra, Beauleah, Dacca, Burrisaul, 
Chittagong, Braiimanbaria, Kallygatchn, Kishengunge, Mymensing, 
Sylhet, Cachar, Sibsagur, Nowgoug, Gowliatty, Gowalpara, Cuttack. 

“ North-Western Provinces. —Allahabad Branch of the Brah¬ 
mo Somdj of India, Cawnpore, Bareilly, Agra, Toondla, Debra 
Doon. 

“ OUDH. —Lucknow. 

“ Central Provinces.—J ubbul pore, 

“ Punjab.—L ahore, Rawul Pindee. 

“ Madras. —Southern India Brahmo Somaj, Bangalore, Manga¬ 
lore. 

“ Bombay. —PrArthana Somaj. 

Against the Bill. 

“ Calcutta Adi Som&j, Berhampore, Allahabad. 

“ As regards the parties who have married according to the 
rites of the BrAhmo l^m&j, the majority of them are anxious to 
have their marriages legalii^. Out of thirty-nine BrAhmos who 
have so married, only ten seem to deny the necessity of a legisla¬ 
tive enactment; of these ten, seven belong to the family of the 
leader of the opposition movement. 

2. “ That the Bill is aggressive, inasmuch as it invalidates all 
marriages between BrAhmos unless solemnized according to the 
provision of the Bill, although such marriages may be conformable 
to the Hind^ scriptures. 
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2 . " The Bill is entirely of a permissive character. It seeks to 
legali^ marriages between Br£hmos * when solemnised in accor- 
d^e with the provisions of this Act,* but it does not say that such 
marriages would be illegal if otherwise solemnised. Should, 
however, the word * when * appear to ^he legislature to be 
ambiguous, the preamble may be thus worded :— 

* Whereas marriages between members of the sect called the 
Br&bmo Somaj are held to be illegal unless solemnised in accor¬ 
dance with the rites of some religion recognised by law, it is 
expedient to legalise such marriages when solemnized in accor¬ 
dance with the provisions of this Act; it is hereby enacted as 
follows, &c.* 

3. “ That the operation of the law will tend to separate the 
Brahmos from the Hindd community of whom they form an 
integral part. 

3. “ It is a well known fact that Brahmos are excluded from the 
Hindh community directly they take the bold step of marrying 
according to Brahmo rites. It is owing to tliis reason that so ferw 
Brshnio marriages have taken place. Even those who have 
married according to the rites of the conservative school have been 
excommunicated. 

4. “ That legislative interference is not needed in regard to the 
reformation of social customs. 

4. “ The history of social reformation in India shows, that the 
interposition of the legislature has always been sought and obtain¬ 
ed by native reformers in spite of the opposition of the over¬ 
whelming majority of the orthodox Hindd community. The Act 
for the suppression of Suttee and the Hindd Widow's Re-marriage 
Act are instances in point. 

6* “ That there are many Hindd sects whoso marriages, though 

not strictly conformable to the orthodox rites enjoined by the Shas- 
iras, have in course of time been accepted as valid, and that the 
same principle applies to the Brahmos. 

5. “ The principle contended for does not apply to Brahmo 
marriages. The plea of custom cannot be urged in favour of social 
innovations which date only ten years back. The late Advocate 
General, Mr. T. H. Cowie, says :—‘ The adoption of a particular 
form of marriage by the members of the Brahmo Somdj would, 
in the legal sense, be no more a custom than their adoption of a 
particular religious creed.' 

6. “ That the Bill prescribes a civil form of marriage and wholly 
dispenses with religious rites. 

6. *' The Bill does not compel the Brahmos to dispense with the 
religious nuptial rites observed by them, which in their estimation 
ar e essential to the sanctity of marriage. Its effect will bo that 
the Brilbmos, while continuing to observe their present material 

1 P 
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ceremoDy, will super-add to it the civil form of registration prescrib¬ 
ed in the Bill. In cases where the Begistrar csdls at the place of 
marriage, the religious and civil forms may be simultaneously 
observed. 

7. “ That the age prescribed in the Bill for contracting marriage 
is not conformable to the usages of the country, and that the 
marriageable age of native girls is below 14 years. 

7. “ The object of those who pray for the Bill is to reform the 
usages of the country. In the opinion of the leading medical 
authorities in India, who were consulted on the subject, the age 
at which native girls ought to marry is 16. According to some 
14 is the minimum marriageable age. 

8. “That the word ‘ Brahma ’ is vague and indefinite. 

8. “ It is. not more difficult to define a Brdhmo than to define 
a Hindfi for legal purposes ; yet public opinion has attached to 
each word a significance which can hardly be mistaken. It is 
only by a profession of belief in certain fundamental doctrines 
that a Hindfi, Buddhist, Mahomedan, Christian, or Bralimo may 
be distinguished. 

9. “ That the Bill is unnecessary, because the Br^hmos in cele¬ 
brating their marriages, discard only those Hindfi ceremonies which 
are idolatrous, and which are not essential to a valid Hindfi marriage, 
j^^hmo marriages retain all that is essential to Hindd marriage, 
and are, therefore, valid both (a) in the eye of the law, and (6) in 
the opinion of the Hindfi community. 

9. (a) “ That Brahmo marriages are legally invalid, and entail 
civil disabilities on the parties marrying, and their descendants, 
and that a special enactment is necessary, will appear from the 
following opinion of the late Advocate General;— 

“ ' In the absence of special enactment^a marriage between two 
members of a new religious community, such as the Brihma 
Samij, not celebrated in accordance with the provision of any of 
the Marriage Acts in force in Indja, nor with those required by 
Hindfi. Law would, I apprehend, be invalid. 

“ * It follows that, in the present state of the law, such marriages 
as last adverted to are not binding on the parties, and that the 
(so called) wife would have no legal redress if deserted by her 
husband, nor would the offspring of such unions he legitimate or 
have any rights of succession. ’ 

(6) “ According to the leading Pandits in Calcutta, Benares, 
and N'uddea, to whom the subject was referred for opinion, Brahmo 
marri^es aiu inconsonant with the Shastras, and likewise with 
Hindu usages, inasmuch as they lack the essential ceremonies 
whichTconstitute Hindfi marriage. The two ceremonies which, in 
their opinion, are essential to the validity of Hindfi marriage are 
Kusha^ika and Saptapindi. Both these have been discarded 
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by the Brahmos. It is also held essential by the said Pandits, 
that the parties marrying should be members of the same caste, 
intermarriages being strictly forbidden in the Kali Yuga or present 
age. But the Brahmos cannot submit to the restrictions of caste 
in regard to marriage, since they have no faith in caste distinctions 
as prescribed by Hindfiism; and aiready 14 (out of 39) mar¬ 
riages among the Brahmos have been contracted between members 
of different castes. 

10. “ That the passing of the proposed law will lead to compli¬ 
cations in regard to questions of succession and inheritance. 

30 "The complications apprehended may be easily avoided by 
extending to the parties marrying under the proposed law the 
Indian Succession Act (Act X. of I860) which is clearly appli¬ 
cable to them. The above Act exempts from its operation only 
Hindis, .Mahomedans, and Buddhists. But the terra Hind6 does 
not include the Brahmos, who deny the authority of the Vodas, 
are opposed to every form of Brdhraanical religion, and being eclec¬ 
tics admit proselytes from Hindis, Mahomedans, Christians, and 
other religious sects. This is tacitly admitted by the opponents 
t)f the Bill who, in stating the objection under consideration in 
their memorial to the legislature, instance the case of a Hindd 
convert to Brahmoism marrying the daughter of a Native Chris¬ 
tian or a Mohamedan girl who has become a Brahmo. Under the 
authority vested by Section 332 of the above Act in the Governor 
General of India in Council, he may make it applicable to the 
Brahmos, who are not Hindus according to the meaning of 
the Act, by inserting a clause to that effect in the present 
Bill.” 

The views of the two sections were duly considered by Mr, 
Stephen, ai.d a committee was appointed to report on the measure. 
On 16th January 1872, the Hon’ble gentleman, in an exhaustive 
speech on the subject, moved that the report of the select commit¬ 
tee be taken into consideration. Mr. Stephen said :—" A religious 
" body called the Brdbma-Samdj, which has been for many years 
" in existence, has for some time past acquired a considerable 
“ degree of prominence and importance in most of the great 
" cities of India. It is interesting on many accounts; but above 
" all, because Br^hmistn is at once the most European of native 
" religions, and the most living of all native versions of European 
" religion. One of the points on which the Brahmas have most 
" closely followed English views, and one of the most important 
" points in their whole system, is the matter of marriage. Brah- 
" mas, in common with Englishmen, believe that marriage should 
" be the union for life, in all common cases, of one man with one 
" woman ; and the most numerous body of the BtAhmas go a step 
" further, and are of opinion that marriage should be regarded in 
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** the light of a cootract between a mature man and a matnre 
** woman of a suitable age.” 

^ That Mr. Stephen thoroughly studied the subject, would 
appear from his remarks on the two seietioDs ol the Br&hma 
^m&j; he said . The Progressive Brihmas have broken 
“ far more decisively with Hindilism than the conservatives. 
" The object of the conservatives is to pour the new wine into 
“ the old bottles, so that the one may not be wasted nor the 
** other broken. The Progressive Brahmas undertake to provide 
** at once new wine and new bottles: 

“As regards marriage ” Mr. Stephen continued, “ the difference 
“ between the two parties appears to he this,—the marriage cere* 
“ monies adopted by the Progressive Brahmas depart more widely 
“ from the Hindd law than those which are in use amongst the 
** Adi-Brahmas. The Adi-Brahmas, indeed, contend that, by Hind6 
“ law, their ceremonies, though irregular, would be valid. The 
*' Progressive Brahmas admit that, by Hindd law, their marriages 
“ would be void. Moreover, the Progressive Brahmas are opposed 
“ both to infant marriage and to polygamy far more decisively 
** than the conservative party.” 

Mr. Maine had described the marriage law of British India, as 
he said he understood it, in the following words:—“ By the 
“ Bengal Civil Courts’ Act, which consolidates and re-enacts the 
** old Regulations, and by corresponding Regulations in Madras 
“ and Bombay, the Courts are to decide,* in questions regarding 
" marriage in which the parties are Hindis, according to Hiud6 
“ law; if the parties are Muhammadans, according to Muhamma- 
dan law ; and, in cases not specially provided for, according to 
“ justice, equity and good conscience. Custom also has, in most 
“ parts of India, the force of law in this matter, although the 
“ exact legal ground on which its force stands, differs to some ex- 
“ tent in different parts of the country. There are also a variety 
“ of Acts of Parliament, and Acts of the Indian legislatures, which 
” regulate marriages between Christians, Europeans and natives, 
“ and between Parsis. As the Brahmas were neither Muhamma- 
dans, nor Parsis, nor Christians, no other mode of marriage was 
expressly provided for them by law, and the inference wap 
“ drawn that they were unable to marry at all. I do not myself 
•* think that this inference was correct, but, for the present, I 
** postpone the consideration of that subject. To one most heavy 
« grievance they were beyond all question subjected. No form of 
" marriage legally constituted, and valid beyond all doubt or ques- 
“ tion, was prf)vided for them ; and I do not know whether such 
“ a state of things is not a greater grievance than a downright 
* disability to marry.” 

This was a hardship which neither Mr. Stephen, nor we believe 
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any Eoglisbman, would tolerate. Mr. Maine admitted the hardship 
under which the Brahma 8amd> laboured in respect of its marital 
rites until those rites received the sanction of the legislature. 
Mr. Maine thought, remarked Mr. Stephen, that “ a clear injustice 
••—and especially a clear infustice distinctly traceable to the 
** infiuence of English habits of thought—could not, and must not, 
** be permitted, whether the persons affected were few or many, 
** popular or the reverse. T cannot say bow strongly 1 join in this 
** opinion. I think that one distinct act of wilful injustice ; one clear 
“ instance of unfaithfulness to the principles on which our Goveru- 
“ ment of India depends ; one positive proof that we either cannot 
** or will not do justice, or what we regard as such, to all classes, 
** races, creeds or no-creeds to be found in British India, would, in 
** the long run shake our power more deeply than even militaiy 
or financial disaster.” 

Of the grave injustice of allowing any portion of our fellow- 
subjects to labour under social disabilities on the score of religious 
scruples it is impossible to speak too strongly. Mr. Maine felt 
as an Englishman and spoke strongly on what he conceived to bo 
a downright injustice. That section of the Brahma Sam^j which 
wished to have its marriages celebrated according to rites which 
they considered to be as yet illegal, had every right to legislative 
interference. But Mr. Stephen, we believe, was anxious not to dis¬ 
please that section of it which was bitterly opposed to a measure, 
the object of which was to legalise marriages which had been 
pronounced to be illegal 1 y counsel, and by professors of Hind& 
law, not only of Calcutta, but of Nuddea and Benares. Mr. 
Stephen seems to have been staggered at the difficulty of recon¬ 
ciling the two sections, or of causing annoyance to either. To 
quote his own words, “ What is to happen if a Brahma wants to 
“ marry a Positivist ? Are we to have a Bill for Brahmas ; a Bill 
‘*for Positivists; a Bill for half and half couples? If so, when a 
few more sects have been established, and when a Bill has to bo 
“ framed on the principle of providing for the combinations of a 
“ number of things, taken two together, our statute-book will 
" become a regular jungle of Mjkrriage Acts.” 

But iu framing the modified Bill, Mr. Stephen did not lose sight 
of the objections which had been urged against the Bill introduced 
by Mr. Maine. He said ;—^I’he answers of the local Governments 
were “ unfavourable to the Bill proposed, and stated the grounds 
** upon which it was objected to so fully, as to supply the Govern- 
“ ment with all the information necessary to enable them to deal 
with the subject finally. Ail the grounds of objection may, I 
“ think, be reduced to one, namely, that the Bill, as drawn ami 
circulated, would iotroduce a great change into native law, and 
involve interference with native social relations. Qua full and 
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"repeated consideration of the whole subject, the Government 
*'were unanimoasly of opinion that this objection ought to 
" prevail” 

Those who opposed the Native Marriage Bill contended that 
the fiindd law on the .subject should not be modified ; and that 
the legislature by taking action in this direction interfered with 
rights and usages which it had no right to interfere with. Mr. 
Stephen did not lose sight of the principle involved in this 
argument. He remarked :—" Native laws should not be chang- 
" ed by direct legislation, except in extreme cases, though 
" they may and ought to be moulded by the courts of justice 
“ so as to suit the changing circumstances of society. If this 
" principle is fully grasped, it will, 1 think, serve as the key 
to nearly every question which can be raised as to tuc alteration 
of native laws ; and, in particular, it will be found to justify in 
“ all its leading features, the policy pursued in this matter by the 
** Government of India on previous occasions, and the policy which 
" 1 now propose that it should pursue on the present occasion.” 

Mr. Stephen continued:—“ If you have two or more parallel 
" systems of personal law, and if there are no means of deciding 
" which of them applies to any particular person, the only means 
of arriving at such a decision will be by considering what mode 
" of life be has, as a matter of fact, adopted. If these systems of 
" law correspond (as is the case with Hindd and Muhammadan 
" Jaw) to two different and antagonistic religions, it is necessary, 
" either to forbid a man to change his religion (which of course 
" is impossible under a Govorninent like ours), or to permit him to 
change his law. The second branch of the alternative has been 
*' adopted by the Government of India, and has influenced alike 
" its legislation anff the judicial decisions of its courts. Its adop- 
“ tion was solemnly announced by Act XXI. of 1850, which 
" provides, in substance, that no law or usage in force in British 
“ India shall be enforced as law, which inflicts on any person for- 
feiture of rights or property, or which may be held in any way 
" to impair or affect any right of inheritance by reason of his 
" having renounced, or having been excluded from, the communion 
" of any religion, or having been deprived of caste. The effect^ 
" of this enactment deserves careful attention. Sanctions, in all 
" cases, are the essence of laws, and the unfailing tests by which 
" they are distinguished from other rules of conduct. The sub- 
" ject matter of the personal Jaws which exist in Bntish India 
** (marriage, inheritance, caste, &c.,) does not admit of their being 
" invested with a penal sanction. Their sanction lies in the'fact 
" that, if they are observed, certain civil rights are established, 

" and that, if they are not observed, those rights are forfeited. 

" The L&b Loci Act, therefore, by declaring that the renonciatioji 
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** of, or exclusioD from, the commuuion of any religion should 
not affect a man’s civil rights, did in fact deprive the native 
“ religions of the character of law as against those who might cease 
" to profess them.'^ 

But before biinging forward the third edition of the Native 
Marriage Bill, Mr. Stephen consulted both sections of the Brahma 
Samaj, as we have already said. Those members of the Sam&j 
who sought for the Bill, said Mr. Stephen, unreservedly accepted 
the offer “ made to them by me on behalf of the Government; 
“ and the Adi-Sam&j have, with equal frankness, admitted that 
the measure is one to which they have no right and no wish 
to object As for tiie views of the general body of the native 
community, they appear, I think, sufficiently from the replies 
“ which were received to Sir Henry Maine’s .Bill. The great 
“ majority of the native community would regard with indiffer- 
" ence a measure applying to persons who stand outside the pale 
of the native religions. A minority object to the principle 
“ involved in Act XXI. of 1850, and would probably like to see 
“ defection from a native religion visited by the heaviest disabi- 
lities which it is in the power of law or usage to inflict. The 
“ British Indian Association of Bengal petitioned against the first 
“ edition of this Bill expressly on the ground that Act XXL of 
1850, was passed against the wishes of the native community. 
It is, I think, utterly out of the question to act upon their view of 
** the subject, and whatever inconvenience arises from their objec- 
** tion to the measure must be endured. I believe, however, that 
** to the vast majority of the population, its passing will be a 
matter of indifference. Inaction is, for the reasons already 
stated, altogether impossible.” 

Now then, as regards the provisions of the Act before us. In 
the words of Mr. Stephen they “ provide a form of marriage, to 
be celebrated before the Registrar, for persons who do not profess 
“ either the Hindd, the Muhammadan, the Fdrsl, the Sikb, the 
" Jaina, or the Buddhist religion, and who are neither Christians 
nor Jews. The conditions are—that the parties are at the time 
unmarried ; that the man is at least eighteen and the woman 
.“at least fourteen, and that, if under eighteen, she has obtained 
“ the consent of her father or guardian, and that they are not 
“ related to each other in any degree of consanguinity or affinity 
** which, by the law to which either of them is subject, would 
*' prevent their marriage. But no rule or custom of any such 
“ religion, other than one relating to consanguinity or affinity, 

" is to prevent their marriage. Nor is any such rule to prevent 
“ them from marrying unless relationship can be traced through 
“ a common ancestor standing to each m a relationship nearer 
“ than that of great-great-grandfather or great-great-grandmother, 
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** or unless the one person is the lineal ancestor, or the brother 
*' or sister of any lineal ancestor of the other. This proviso will 
** permit marriages under the Act between persons of different 
castes, and also between persons whose marriages are at present 
prohibited on account of a merely fabulous common ancestor. 
** No one who is at present unable to marry his second cousin 
** will be permitted to do so this Bill; but it seemed to us 
*' that a line ought to be drawn somewhere, and that the relation- 
** ship between third cousins might reasonably be set aside.*" 

It might bo wished however that the legislature had taken 
into consideration whether the clause regfarding consanguinity 
might not with advantage have been modified to suit those who 
were anxious to adapt their marriage customs acc'^rding to en¬ 
lightened principles. But it would be for thnse directly interested 
in the matter to lay their views before Government on the point. 
We mention this, as we have been told that several educated 
native gentlemen object to that part of the clause which permits 
man'iage with third cousins. But this is a point of minor im¬ 
portance, and there can hardly be much difficulty in settling it 
hereafter. 

The Government, we need hardly remark, was as mtich un¬ 
der a moral obligation to its subjects to recognise the existence 
of Hind d laws and customs, as to afford l^al protection to those 
who renounced them from conscientious scruples. Mr. Stephen, 
alluding to this point, remarked—“ By recognising the existence 
of the Hindd religion as a personal law on this matter of mar- 
“ riage, I think that we have contracted an obligation to enforce 
** its provisions in their entiretj' upon those who choose to live un- 
*' der them, just as we have, by establishing the general principle 
of religious freedom, contracted a further obligation to protect 
any one who chooses to leave the Hindd religion against injury 
“ for having done so, and to provide him with institutions recog- 
** nised by law, and suitable to his peculiar position. 1 thiuK 
" that it is hardly possible for us to bold other language on the 
*' subject than this—‘ Be a Hindd or not, as you please, but be 
** one thii(|^ or the other; and do not ask us to undertake the im- 
•• possible task of constructing some compromise between Hinddism 
** and not-Hinddism, which will enable you to evade the necea- 
** sity of knowing your own minds.’ The present Bill is framed 
" i^n these principles.” 

On the grounds set forth, Mr. Stephen strongly recommended 
that the Bill as amended be passed ; and it was generally expected 
that it would pass. But there apparently lurked an opposition 
inside the council chamber which the executive council did not 
anticipate. For the report of the select committee had been 
signed, and the Bill had been duly considered and amended by 
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the Hon’ble J. F. Stephen, the Hon’ble J. Strachey, the Hon'ble 
F. R. Cockerell, the Hon^ble J. F. D. Inglis, the H'on'ble W. 
Robinson, and the Hon’ble F. S. Chapman. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Inglis moved that the Bill be recommitted, 
and referred for report to the several local Governments, in order 
to obtain native public opinion on its provisions. He did not 
object to the Bill being passed, but he was anxious that native 
advice be obtained on the details of the measure. The Bill, he 
said, required a declaration from any one desirous of being roaiTied 
under its provisions, that he does not profess ‘the Christian, 
Jewish, Hindd, Muhammadan, Pdrsi, Buddhist, Sikh, or Jaina 
religion; and such a declaration will for ever^ bar the return 
of the person making it to the religious communion he does not 
belong to. In this view of the case Mr. Ellis said be was unable 
to agree. ' He apprehended that facilities might be afforded to 
clandestine marriages by the Bill. He said that there was ground 
to fear that advantage might be taken “ by designing parties 
“ to entrap young lads of family position, infatuated with some 
“ dancing girl, and utterly reckless of conseipences, into a marriage 
“ which can only end in disgrace and ruin.” Accordingly, Mr. 
Ellis moved that the passing of the Bill be postponed. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Cockerell said that he fully approved of the 
principle of the Bill, but he was at one with the ITou’ble Mr. Ellis 
as to the form for giving effect to that principle. He denied 
that any apjjrehensions need be entertained as to the tendency 
of the measure to bring trouble and di.sgrace into respectable 
families by facilitating disreputable marriages where the male 
party marrying must be eighteen years of age. But it was right 
that the provisions of the Bill be maturely considered, and generally 
known; he therefore supported the amendment of Mr. Inglis. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Bullcn Smith concurred with his two colleagues 
in regard to the necessity for the postponement of the measure. 
He said that it certainly was a matter of great regret that any 
“ body of men should labour under disabilities so great as those 
** which have been put so clearly before the Council by the Hou’ble 
" Mr. Stephen.' But at the same he considered it * a greater evil 
" that anything savouring of precipitate legislation should ema- 
“ nate from this Council. ” He thought that it was a '* minor 
" evil that an important, but still somewhat small, body who 
“ were specially interested in the speedy passing of this Bill 
** should continue to remain in that condition for a short time 
** longer, than that a charge of precipitance should be applied 
" to this measure.” The Hon’ble Mr. Stewart said that he concur¬ 
red in the expediency of the measure, but he thought that the 
postponement asked for was advisable. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Chapmau whilst admitting that ** the small sect at whose in- 
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“ stance this measure has been introduced, have a perfect right to 
"represent the disabilities under which they believe themselves 
" to be sufferingand that the Government was " doing no more 
“ than their duty in affording them relief; ” was still opposed to 
the immediate passing of the Bill. The Hon'ble Mr. ^binsou 
said that the provisions of the Bill in general had his approval, 
subject^ however, to the result of further and wider discussion 
" by these most interested ; by those who, 1 believe, are alone 
*' competent to advise us safely in a matter of this kind.” He 
therefore supported tho motion for postponement " with much 
*' earnestness and assurance.” 

His Excellency the President in a speech which must ever 
possess a thrilling interest for all promoters of native reform, 
said :—" I was not aware till yesterday that there could be any 
" reason urged against the immediate passing of the Bill. 

“ The Hon^ble members who have taken objection to the pro- 
" ceedings which my hon’ble friend has recommended in Council, 
" seem to have forgotten that this important question has been 
before the Indian public for about/oitr years; that every native 
" authority in India has had an opportunity of giving an opinion 
" upon the subject, and that the main provisions of this Bill have 
been more or less discussed in connection with former proposals 
which have been made.” 

His Excellency continued :—"The Bill is in thorough harmony 
" with the principles upon which the Government is founded, 
*' namely, complete and entire liberty and tolerance in respect 
" of every religious creed within the limits of the empire. I 
" cannot conceive that any man will venture at this time of day 
" to object to this principle, the existence of which is coeval witli 
** onr rule in India. On the part of the Government I must say 
*' that I am quite prepared to' declare that we are determined to 
carry out that great principle in this matter, and that we intend 
** to relieve this, the Br4hma>Samdj, or any other sect of our fellow- 
subjects, from any disability under which they labour. Other 
" religious sects in India have been similarly relieved ; and no 
" matter wbatjreasons may be brought to the contrary, I am pre- 
*' pared h''‘re to say that this Government will never consent to 
" continue a state of the law which has tho effect of imposing a 
" severe disability upon a portion of our fellow-subjects, going, 
“ possibly, even to the extent of making their wives concubines, 
" their children bastards, and rendering the devolution of their 
property insecure. As far as the principle of the measure, 
" therefore, is concerned, the determination of the Government is 
to enforce it.” 

“ With regard to the details, we are convinced that, as the Bill 
" now stands^ it interferes in no way with the religious freedom, 
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" practice, or authority of any sect or creed, be it new or old. 
I do not believe that the most orthodox HindA—a Hind6 who 
is most attached to his religion—would ever declare that persons 
“ who secede from that religion are to sufier disabilities with 
*' regard to marriage; in fact, if J am not mistaken, it will bo 
" found, in the earlier papers which have been published on this 
*' subject, that Hindt^ authorities have declared that laws affecting 
" the marriage of persons other than those who profess the Hind4 
creed are matters of indiffi^rence to them, and that, in the discus- 
sion of such measures, they, as Hindds, had no concern. It 
** therefore seems to me that the plea for delay in this case is 
“.somewhat overstated.” 

“ At the same time, if there are members of this Council who 
“ really believe that there is a possibility of a valid objection 
“ being made to the details of this Bill, or of suggestions coming up 
“ from ainy part of India for the improvement of its provisions, 
“ I, for one, should not be prepared to offer any objection to the 
“ plea for postponement for a very short time. But the postpone- 
“ ment must be limited ; and, in agreeing thereto, I must again 
“ repeat that it is the firm determination of the Government to 
*' pass this Bill. My hon’ble friend (Mr. Stephen) referred to a 
“ personal promise which ho gave to some of the members of the 
“ Br^Lhma-Samaj who are most interested in this measure, and 
“ most naturally desire a speedy relief from the disability under 
“ which they lie, the disadvantage of which they deeply feel. 
“ I myself informed one of the most distinguished members of 
“ the Brahraa-Samaj that their case for relief was complete and 
“ ought to be met; and, therefore, in consenting to tlie short post- 
“ ponement of this measure, I hope it will be distinctly understood 
“ that wc intend to pass the Bill as nearly as possible in this 
“form—at all events embodying its leading principle—and that, 
“ no matter what objection may be taken by any community in 
“ any part of India, the Government is pledged to the passing of 
“ the measure, and intends to redeem that pledge. In consenting, 
“ therefore, to the postponement of the further progress of this 
“ Bill for one month, I distinctly announce that it is the intention 
i“of the Government to press and pass it intolaw as soon as 
“ possible.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Stephen agreed to the postponement on the 
express understanding that it should not bo submitted to the 
local Governments for opinion, as such a course would indefinitely 
postpone the measure. The Hon’ble Mr. Strachey completely agreed 
with the flon’ble Mr. Stephen, and earnestly deprecated any further 
reference to the local Governments on the subject. He thought 
“ this was by no means a question regarding which we could 
“ safely go on for an unlimited period, asking for criticisms and 
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“ opnions from local Governments. We all know how "prone the 
" mind of the people of t,his country was to all sorts of ignorant 
>** fancies and suspicions in regard to matters which aftccted their 
" religion. He thought the Council would be doing a most foolish 
“ thing if it were to rim any risk of stirring up doubts and diffi- 
“ culties respecting tin's measure, which it was perfectly certain 
** had now no existence, and which would never have any exist- 
ence unless we went out of our way to excite them. ” 

The Hon'ble Mr. Ellis said that he was glad that His Excel¬ 
lency the President had suggested a postponement of this Bill for 
short period fone month), in alluding to Mr. Maine’s Bill, and 
the Brahma Marriage Bill, Mr. Ellis said :—“ To ail those Bills 
“objections had been taken, and Mr. Ellis thought most reason- 
“ ably, by the native communities, and by the Local Governments, 
“ on the principle that the religion and creeds of other people were 
“ being interfered with for the benefit of one sect of the communi- 
“ ty. At the same time that that objection was urged, every 
" Local Government without exception, and every Native coramu- 
nity that expressed any opinion at all upon that point, assured 
the Council that there was no objection to a Bill framed upon 
“ the principle upon which the present Bill was based. He 
thought, therefore, that we had every assurance that the Native 
communities and the Local Governments had no valid objection 
“ to offer to this Bill, because they had already discussed it, and 
had already virtually expressed an opinion in favour of it. No 
one was more opposed to the former Bill than he was, or to any 
“ Bill that would interfere with the orthodox creeds of those who 
maintained the faith of their fathers ; and he was pretty sure of 
his ground when he said that he was convinced that those who 
“ olvjected to the former Bill, would have no sort of objection to 
*' raise to the principle upon which the present Bill was based.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Richard Temple said:—“ After all that had 
been heard upon this Bill, he thought he might say that every 
*' one of the sections in it was of such a character that Members 
ought to be able to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ regarding it. For his 
“ own part, he w|s prepared to say ‘ yes ’ to every one of them ; and 
“ that being the*case, he was prepared to vote for the immediate' 
“ passing of this Bill. He thought, however, that there could be 
no objection to a delay of one month ; hut after that, he did 
** hope that the Bill would be passed as soon as possible.” 

The postponement of the Bill frr a short period was agreed to. 
But has public opinion spoken itself on it ? 

The Indo Pvokash in writing on the subject remarked :— 

“ We think this is a very fair decision of the question which has 
proved a crux to the Legislative Council of the Viceroy for more 
than the last two years* No party, we think, can fairly complain 
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of the measure as it now stands, after the amendments and clmnges 
it has undergone in the Select Committee.” 

The Hind/Ct, Reformer, another journal of Bombay, wrote as fol¬ 
lows :—** The measure thus sketched successfully aims at com- 
** pleteness. It, moreover, meets the case of those who require it, 
'* but keeps clear of such as.do not want it* Its spirit, therefore, is 
'* fair, but its latitudinarianism is not quite a matter of necessity. 
There are one or two provisions which seem to us liable to a 
most serious objection. The first is the proposed rule regardifig 
consanguinity or affinity. The parties first marrying under the 
Act * must not be connected in any degtee of consanguinity or 
** affinity which hy the law to which either of them is subject 
** would render a marriage between them illegal.* Now this seems 
" to us defective, inasmuch as hereby parties who arc supposed to 
** renounce their allegiance to the old law are still compelled to 
** observe its restriction on this particular point. Although from 
“ principle the law must be made general, and applicable to inter- 
** marriages between individuals of any two religions or sects, still 
“ the majority of them will be Hindfis, though of different castes, 
“ and sometimes of the same caste. In this latter case the res- 
** triction as regards the gotra will have force ; and thus, in some 
** cases, at any rate, the provision will act as a hardship preventing 
** unions otherwise unexceptionable.” 

The Bombay Gazette concluded an able article on the measure 
in the following words:—"As regards mere abjurers of the old 
" creed who have not adopted the new, the Bill which forms the 
“ subject of. Mr. Stephen's speech provides a remedy for their ex- 
“ elusion from the recognized communities. That remedy could 
" assume but one form, that of a purely civil marriage under the 
" sanction of the State, and imposing on each party a set of oblU 
“ gations determined not by the traditions of Hiudooism, or even 
" of Christianity, but by such light as the experience of centuries 
" has thrown on what is best for the individual and the communi- 
ty. The bill is a mere rough outline of which the details will 
" have to be filled in by a multitude of judicial decisions. It does 
'* not go so far as we may think possible, but it points in the right 
" direction, and is one stage won in that process of assimilation of 
institutions, side by side and growing out of an increasing 
harmony of principles, which is the necessary basis upon 
which diverse nations must be built up into the fabric of a united 
and enduring empire.” 

The Friend of India after discussing the pros and com with its 
usual independence and fearlessness, sums up as follows :— 

“ We are sorry that this Bill, above all Bills, is delayed. It has 
been so long before the public, has been so thoroughly discussed, 

“ has been referred back and forward so often, and rests funda- 
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mentally on principles so well understood, that the Council 
might very well have passed it at ouce ; or, at least, might have 
*• entered on the discussion of it. We believe that the real secret 
** of the delay arises from the fact that some members of the 
“ Council look upon Mr. Stephen’s course as in some measure a 
despotic one. It may ‘ have been so- 7 -we do not know. But at 
" all events no such opinion ought to interfere with the passing 
*' of so great a measure. If Mr. Stephen were a thorough despot, 
and could rest a measure on the principles upon which he has 
rested this measure, and could justify it by tbe arguments by 
** which he lias justified this, the measure ought to become law. 
*' Of course, there may be some possible amendments of which we 
" at present know nothing. But we faucy the Bill will pjss pretty 
" nearly as it is, and it will be one of the most important steps in 
" tbe history of Indian Legislation.” 

The Pioneer was so confident of the justice of tbe measure at 
the time that it undertook to predict that it would be passed before 
the ides of March had passed away ; and the prediction has l)eeii 
fulfilled. Tho Englishman noticed the measure in two leaders, 
and refuted seriatim all Mr. Inglis’s arguments in favour of the 
delay in passing tbe Bill; and entirely supported the enactment of 
the law. The Hindu Patriot also remarked that “ the present 
“ Bill has the concurrence and support of all classes of the Indian 
public, and we shall be glad to see it enacted without further 
** delay. On the broad ground of justice it cannot be fairly with- 
" held from the Brahmos.” The Indian Daily News was also of 
the same opinion. 

We need hardly make other extracts from the exponents of 
public opinion ; that opinion expressed^ itself most unmistakeably, 
and we might say with almost one ‘accord, and supported the 
measure. The principle on which it was based is fully consonant 
with the great proclamation issued in 1858, when the administra¬ 
tion of the Empire passed from the hands of the East India Com¬ 
pany to the Crown, and with the words contained therein that *' all 
" should equally and alike enjoy the equal and impartial protec- 
“ tion of the law.” The judgment of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council delivered by Lord Kingsdown in the case of 
Abraham versus Abraham upheld this principle. 

A clear exposition of the principle of this Bill had already been 
furnished in the most lucid language to the Council, by the 
. Hou’ble Mr. Stephen. Stilt on the 19th March 1872, when the 
last debate on the measure took place, the opposition seemed at 
first so strong os to lead those present in the Council to suppose 
that the Bill would be rejected. The Brahmas had already 
waited for four years to have their marriages legalised. And they 
would perhaps have been made to wait much longer, but for the 
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deiermioatloa of Mr. Stephen and bis colleagues. Some of the 
Hon’ble members who opposed the measure supplemented their 
position with the opinions and views of some of the leading Natives 
in the N. W. Provinces, Madras, and Bombay. But tho principle 
on which the action of the Government was based was too strong 
and too equitable to be upset by thone Views and those opinions. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Stephen said that after having educated the 
Natives and dissociated thorn from idolatrous customs, it was the 
bounden duty of Government not to send them away when they 
asked for relief. His Excellency the Commander-in-Ckief sup¬ 
ported Mr. Stephen, on the ground that the Government ought 
to be guided in its action by tho spirit of strict toleration to all 
creeds and sects. Thus supported, the Bill was passed by a 
majority of eight against a minority of five members, with the 
amendments moved by Mr. Stephen. It would have been a 
blot on our rule if an estimable and enlightened section of our 
fellow subjects had been permitted to suffer from social disabilities 
from no fault of their own, other than the possession of strong 
religious convictions and conscientious scruples. The Marriage Bill 
will bear fruit in time. The 10th of March 1872, will be a 
memorable day in the history of Indian legislation. 



Art. yill —topics OF THE QUARTER 
Lord Mayo. 

I T devolves upon us thfe quarter to tell one of the saddest 
stories in the history of India. On the 8th of February 
Lord Mayo, with a select little party, arrived at the Andamans, 
after a visit of much interest and intended usefulness to Barmah. 
The object of His Excellency's visit to the Islands was a purely 
practical one. There had been complaints with respect to the 
entire system upon which the Government and constitution of the 
penal settlement rested. The Governor-General had resolv^ to 
see the exact fact for himself ; and with this object he arrived at 
Port Blair, at about half-past nine on the morning of the fatal day 
above stated, in the Olaagow, the Flag Ship of Admiral Cockburn ; 
and the work of inspection immediately began. The morning of 
the day was spent in looking over the convict prisons, &c., on Ross 
Island. This occupied an hour or two. In the afternoon His Excel¬ 
lency visited other parts of the Settlement, especially Viper Island, 
where the worst convicts are kept, and Chatham, where there are 
some extensive saw-mills. His Excellency then proposed, contrary 
to previous arrangement, to visit Hope Town, where the best con¬ 
victs—the ticket-of-leavc-men—reside. The party arrived at Hope 
Town at about half-past five, and ascended Mount Harriet, which 
commands a fine out-look; and with this enjoyable and enjoyed part 
of the proceedings, the day’s inspection was to end. At the foot of 
Mount Harriet there is a little pier or jetty running out into the 
sea ; and at the end of it the crew of the Olasgow’a launeh were 
sitting, chatting, and waiting for the Viceroy, who went slowly 
along the pier, surrounded by a little group of friends. By this 
time it was quite dark, and the attendants—convicts—carried 
torches. A very few yards down the pier General Stewart, who 
was in command, turned to give some direction to an overseer ; 
and at that moment, quick as lightning, a man sprang through 
the gap,^ fastened like a tiger, one eye-witness says, on the back 
of the Viceroy, and inflicted two deadly wounds. It was the work 
of an instant. His Excellency stumbled or leaped into the water. 
The torches were extinguished in the excitement, but happily 
the assassin, with all the advantages of darkness and of the hill on 
the back ground covered with foliage, was immediately secured. 
The Viceroy was removed as speedily as possible to the Glasgow, 
but before reaching the vessel he died. The assassin was found to 
be a life prisoner from the neighbourhood of Pesh&war ; and, to all 
appearance, he had resolved, when first he heard of Irf>rd Mayo’s 
intended visit, to perpetrate the fatal deed, for which he was 
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executed on March 11th. The body of the Viceroy was received iu 
Calcutta by an immense assemblage of people, comprising all classes 
of the population—one of the solemnest sights ever scon, perhaps 
we may say, in any country. This is not the time to fix Lord 
Mayo’s place among the statesmen who have ruled India. Subjects 
of great importance have been matured during his Viceroyalty. 
He was particularly interested in foreign politics ; and very soon 
after his arrival in India concluded a treaty with the Amir 
of Afghdnist&n for the purpose of drawing a clear line within 
which England would consider herself bound to interfere if 
invai^ion was threatened. His great scheme of finance, by means 
of which the responsibility of providing for local expenditure is 
thrown upon local taxation, is another measure by which he will 
be judged in the future. We cannot attempt to discuss these 
measures now. Perhaps, indeed, they could not possibly be dis¬ 
cussed now, with the feeling of the country what it is, in view of 
the sad event which every Englishman in India deeply deplores. 
Moreover, the schemes and treaties of the time must be tried by 
the practical success of fitness and applicability to the end for 
whicn they were designed. But there was something in the 
presence and bearing of the late Viceroy that made him a 
power in India. People spoke of his hospitality, but it was not 
that which gave him the social power which no Governor of India 
ever possessed in a larger or more important degree. Only a few 
comparatively could partake of even a Viceroy’s hospitality ; but 
Lord Mayo’s words addressed to chiefs, and through them, to 
masses of the people of India, had an influence for good wUch 
cannot easily be overrated. He succeeded in impressing upon the 
chiefs that the position of England in India was one of good 
to the country ; and that wlnle as Viceroy he would prove a terror 
to evihdoers, he would not forget the equally high duty of being a 
praise to them that do well. In this spirit he addressed several 
bodies of chiefs last year; and they ^lieved him. There was 
something in the words, in the manner, which dispelled doubt. 
Perhaps, indeed, throughout Indian history we never had a Viceroy 
who had more power by his personal presence, never one who more 
thoroughly inspired confidence, never one who was better “ liked,’' 
never one who worked harder, or acted more completely with the 
single aim of doing his best according to his light and gifts in the 
high position to which he bad been called. It is not our object to 
write any eulogy of Lord Mayo. The feeling evoked by his death 
will long outlive any words that can be written on the subject. 
People mourned as for a friend gone, qot as for a ruler naerely. 
They recalled his kindness, bis affability, his firmness, and bis per¬ 
fectly unstained loyalty to Sovereign, to friend, to whomsoever he 
had pledged his word. And that tribute will not easily die. 
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Topics of the Quarter. 

Educatwii in Bengal. 

Pi'oceedings of the Senate .—Physical Science has at length 
talcen a conspicuous place in the University Course. The scheme, 
as it finally came before the Senate, provided alternative courses 
for both the examinations. For the First Arts, the Chemistry of 
the Metalloids might optionally be substituted for Psychology. For 
the B. A. degree a more radical change was recommended. The 
Literature course was to be narrowed in extent, comprising five sub- 
ject.s instead of the previous six, viz., hinglish, a classical language, 
mathematics, and two out of the following thre: subjects;—Men¬ 
tal Scii-Mjce, History, and an additional course of mathematics. 
'J’he alternative course in Science comprehended four subjc''ts, viz., 
English, Mathematics, Inorganic Chemistry, and one out of the 
following four:—Physic.s, Animal Physiology, Vegetable Physiolo¬ 
gy, and Geology. A singular opinion seemed to prevail that the 
four subjects of the Science course must necessarily be less difficult 
than the five suVyects of the Literature course, and it was propose<l 
to equalise the numerical discrepancy by adding another subject. 
The proposal to restore Sanskrit, on tlie ground that Bengalis who 
had passed in science ought to be familiar with the language by 
which alone the vernacular can be enriched with the necessary 
scientific terms, was lost on a division. A second amendment, 
proposing that two of the optional scientific subjects should be 
taken up instead of one, was withdrawn in consequence of an 
authoritative opinion that, with such an addition, tliere would be 
barely time to go through the course. This should have convinc¬ 
ed the Senate of the danger of hastily widening the area of the 
new course. The principle of concentration bad been adopted after 
much deliberation ; and it might have been taken for granted 
that the Syndicate, while neglecting the trivial advantage of 
numerical regularity, had been careful to provide alternative courses 
demanding equal labour. The longer time a student has to de¬ 
vote to Physics or to Geology, the more complete and useful will 
be his knowledge of cither science ;• if he is compelled to devote 
the same time to .two subjects instead of to one, he runs the risk 
of exchanging a fruitful knowledge of his subject for a super¬ 
ficial acquaintance with terms. But a strong desire was manifest¬ 
ed for * more leariiiiig,’ and eveiitually Physical Geography was 
appended to the course; Mr. Blanlurd undertaking to write a 
text-book on this somewhat vaguely-defined subject. 

The iutroductiou of the Chemistry of the Metalloids into the 
First Arts course was avowedly a compromise ; and, like moat 
compromises, it balisfiod laeither party. One section of the Senate 
regretted that science was not introduced into schools; the other 
wished to, postpone the definite study of science until the founda-, 
iions of a liberal education had been laid in the First Arts course. 
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It may b4 conjectured that tl>e supporters of cacli scheme liad 
Mot clearly set before themselves their agreement or tlmir differ¬ 
ence with the other. There are, in fact, two different (though con¬ 
sistent) objects ill regard to scientific iiv-truction which should he 
carefully distinguished. The first is, that an acquaintance with 
the elementary facts of Nature should form part, wherever possible, 
of every boy’s education. This is what Mr. Campbell means by 
Physical Geography, and what the Germans mean by Erdkiinde. 
Professor Huxley describes it as “a general knowledge of the 
earth, what is on it, in it, and about it.” He refers to such 
questions as the following :—“ What is the moon, and why docs it 
shine 2 ” “ What is this water, and where does it run 2 ” " What 

is the wind ? ” “ What makes the waves in tlic sea 2 ” “ Where 

does this animal live, and what is the use of this plant?”—as 
examples of what every child ought to know, and which he would 
take delight in knowing. And it would, no doubt, he an unmix- 
exl bles.siug if we could insure to every child in India such a mo¬ 
dicum of lieulkevntniss. But it is absurd to ignore the present 
character of our educational agency. Whore the schoolmasters 
are, in most case.s, completely ignorant of the commonest physical 
facts, the attainment of such an ideal can exist only in the imagi¬ 
nation of an enthusiast. It may reasonably he expected that, 
at some time after the next four years—and four years is no long, 
period in the history of a University—a due supply of capable 
teacliers will gradually be produced. Elementary facts of science 
may then bo taught in many of our schools, and may form an 
integral part of the regular University course. Until then, any 
attempt to force the growth of scientific education in on unconx 
genial soil can only result in mischief. 4- 

The second object, which is clearly attainable at the present 
moment, is to mark off a definite scientific course for those whose 
tastes lead them to prefer a special to a general education. Tliis 
is, in fact, precisely what the Senate has determined to do. In 
its present form, however, the modification seems to suggest loo 
much science for an Arts course, and too little for a purely 
scientific course. We may look forward to a time, not very far 
distant, when it will be extended for one purpose, and contracted 
for another. On the one band, we may expect to see some 
■portion of Physical Science added to the present list of optional 
subjects for the degree in Arts; on the other, a more exclu¬ 
sively scientific course leading to the degree of Bachelor in Science. 

But it is difficult to sec how the introduction of Inorganic 
Chemistry into the First Arts Course fits in with cither scheme. 
Jn the first place, it is not the logical consequent of the Erdkuvde, 
which, it may be hoped, will at some time be taught in schools. 
And in the second, it is a subject hardly likely to seduce boys 
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ofTiixteen into the paths of science. It seems probable, indeed, 
that the result of its introduction will be one of two things; 
either no boy will choose a course of study hampered at its outset 
by a subject so little attractive as Inorganic Chemistry, or 
having chosen it, he .will find in it so little to appeal to his 
imagination, that he will be glad to desert it after the First Arts 
Examination for the pleasanter paths of literature. On both 
grounds, as it seems to us, it would have been better to introduce 
into the First Arts course some portion of Physics, say, Heat, 
Light, and Sound. These branches of science would not only bo 
attractive to the student, but would also be the natural sequel 
to that knowledge of physical facts which future undergraduates 
may bring with them to the University. 

liv. CampbelVa EducationaX Orders .—-In his recent dealings 
with education in Bengal, it is fortunately possible to give Mr. 
Campbell credit for the best intentions, and at the same time to 
differ from him toto ccelo as to the expediency of the measures by 
which he seeks to give effect to those intentions. His policy may 
be described shortly as a desire to give education a more practical 
turn. In describing Physical Geography as “ an elementary and 
popular knowledge .of this globe, and of the things that grow or 
creatures that live upon it," he seems to be repeating Professor 
Huxley’s words, quoted above; and there is no doubt that such 
knowledge would be an unmixed boon if it were only attainable. 
Mr, Campbell speaks of the liberality of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment which puts money at bis disposal, and of the narrowness 
of the University which will not allow him to employ that money 
in teaching the practical arts in his own schools. But does Mr. 
Campbell suppose that, were the University system ever so 
* flexible,’ he would find no difficulty in introducing the educa¬ 
tion that he wishes into the schools of Bengal ? It is true that, 
if he refers to land-surveying and such other * practical arts,’ the 
thing might be done at once, as the Engineering College will 
provide any number of competent teachers. But when he 
charged the Senate with adherence to a rigid system, he did not 
care to run the risk of provoking a smile by advocating the 
introduction into our schools of an art which may possibly be 
useful to one boy out of twenty; and he dwelt rather on the 
absence of * practical knowledge from the school course. The 
demand, no doubt, will create the supply, if the necessary time be 
given for its creation. Mr. Campbell has, indeed, offered " special 
rewards to induce masters at Zillah Schools to qualify as teachers 
in surveying and physical geography,” the latter of which he 
proposes to introduce into the schools generally as a first instal¬ 
ment of physical science. I^o one who know the Bengali can 
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doubt that many of these scHboImasters would, under the stimulus 
of a “ special reward/* rapidly imbibe large draughts of physico- 
geographical facts, which they would, in all honesty, mistake for 
a competent acquaintance with the suliject; but with our complete 
knowledge of the material and the machinery by which alone 
efficient teachers can be produced, it is easy to see that at least 
four years must elapse before such a result can be hoped for. But 
klr. Campbell, with all the vigour of a mind clear to see and strong 
to pursue its idea, and with all the tendency of such a mind to 
ignore obstacles that may prove insuperable, is impatient that the 
reform cannot be instituted at once. He spoke of himself as re¬ 
presenting the greatest teaching body in Bengal, and tlierefore as 
having an implied right to overleap the restrictions imposed by 
the University. But there can be no doubt that Mr. Campliell here¬ 
in completely mistakes the relation which he bears to that body. 
As representing the greatest teaching body in Bengal, his opinions 
are entitled to the most respectful attention when he advocates 
them in the meetings of the University ; and if he succeeds in 
converting the Senate to his views, it rests with that body to 
carry out such principles in the only effectual manner, as being 
an institution that does not die. But when the Lieutenant- 
Governor-— no longer as member of the Senate, but as the control¬ 
ler of education—resolves upon introducing a sudden and startling 
change into the schools or colleges of Bengal, be can only do so at 
the price of severing their connexion with the University, So 
long as the colleges and soliools are affiliated, or can send candidates, 
to the University, Mr. Campbell can interfere with the course of 
study prescribed by thie University, not one jot more than any 
zamindar who maintains a school. An example wiH make our 
meaning plain. The holders of junior-grade scholarships, whom 
Mr. Campbell will henceforth excuse from attending the logic and 
the Sanskrit classes, are borne, it is true, on the books of a college ; 
but they can no longer be said to be members of a University 
whose examinations they are not intended to pass. Mr. Bayloy 
rightly refused to entertain the suggestion that a Lieutenant Go¬ 
vernor, whose term of office was limited to five years, should 
have it in his power to revolutionise a system of education, and 
to set up another to be in its turn overthrown by his successor. 
The Universfty lays claim to authority, partly because it is perma¬ 
nent, and able to provide for the people committed to its care a 
consistent and uniform education, and partly because it represents 
the opinions of men of different views and of varied experience; 
competent, therefore, to extract what is valuable from the views of 
Sir W. Muir, no less than from those of Mr. Campbell. And Mr. 
Campbell can hardly expect to prepossess the Senate in his favour 
by first making, or threatening to make, a series of sweeping 
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changes, and afterwards complaining that he finds himself ham^ 
pered by the obstrucliveness of the Senate. 

In order to justify our dissent fiom Mr. Campbell’s policy, 
it is necessary to review his educational orders somewhat 
in detail. In the Preliminary Budget Orders, dated 9th Janu¬ 
ary 1872, it was stated that ** l)cyond the obligatiou to deal 
justly with the funds at its disposal, the Government is far 
from wishing to discourage English education • • • • • The 
Lieutonant-Govornor wishes to deal tenderly with existing in¬ 
stitutions, and would not cut them down in a sudden and injurious 
manner.” 'J’hc abolition of the College Department at Barhampur 
liad already for some months been decided on ; that college, there¬ 
fore, must be excluded from the “ gradual ” reductions that the 
Lieutenant-Goveruor must be supposed to have bad in con¬ 
templation. But, since the issue of the preliminary orders, the 
following changes have been sanctioned, in the Sanskrit College 
the English classes have been abolished, and the chair of Sniriti, 
or Hindu Code Law, has shared the same fate. The English 
classes were ordered to be transferred to the Presidency College, 
already full to overflowing ; tlie cfiect of which was that the 
principal of the Sanskrit College, whose sole duty had been to 
teach English, found Jiimself witl» no duties to perform. About 
the middle of March, the Principal of the Krishnagar College 
was informed that the B.A. classes (consisting of third and 
fourth-year students) must be given up at once, the students being 
allowed to tmn.sfer themselves to any other College. Within a day 
or two of this order, the Lieutenant-Governor, having observed at 
the annual Convocation that none of the graduates from Patna 
College were Biharis, notified that he did not intend to keep up 
a College in Bihar for the benefit of Bengali immigrants ; the 
degree-classes were therefore abolished. In ail these * abolitions’ the 
most important fact to be noticed is that they were decided on 
within ten weeks of the time when the Lieutenant-Governor, 
had expressly declared that existing institutions were not to be 
cut down “ in a sudden and injurious manner.” Sudden, the 
changes are admitted to l)e ; and that in some at least of their 
results tiiey are injurious, is no less clear. The Krishnagar 
College is the pride of the landholders of Naddea. It is a noble 
building, standing in a compound of over 40 acres in extent. For 
a very large proportion of the cost of its construction, and for the 
gift of half the ground in which it stands, the College is indebted 
to the lil>erality of the zamfndars of the district. “ In consider¬ 
ation of the liberality thus manifested”—we quote froiu the * 
Caievita University Calendar —“ a donor of Rs. 1,000 is allowed 
to place a boy, free of expense, at the College in perpetuity, and 
another for every Rs. 500 additional he may have subscril^d. ” 
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The relations, indeed, which bind the inhabitants of Naddea to 
their College are peculiarly close and intimate. Their interest 
in it has been constantly strengthened by the brilliant success 
which the College has, especially of late years, achieved in the 
University examinations,—a success whioh^ with tho single excep¬ 
tion of the Presidency College, is quite unrivalled throughout 
Bengal. Little wonder, then, that Mr. Campbell’s action should 
excite the strongest opposition and discontent. The Amrita 
Bazar Patvika significantly points out that the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor is now doing precisely what the Secretary of State last year 
'virtually forbade the Supreme Government to do. The Goverurneut 
of India disclaimed the policy of discouraging English education, 
and tho Secretary of State expressed his gratification that no such 
desire existed. Mr. Campbell also declares that he is anxious iu 
every way to encourage ISnglish but it may bo conjectured that 
tho Duke of Argyll would hardly accept Mr. Campbells interpre¬ 
tation of encouragement. 

There can bo little doubt also that the rough usage to which 
Sanskrit has lately been subjected in Bengal would hud no support 
iu England. Europe indeed is recognising, more and more clearly 
every day, the value of this particular study,* and the necessity of 
giving it vitality; and in Europe it would, we think, be simply 
discredited—until surprise gave way to indignation—that a ruler 
iu India should permit himself to manifest bitter opposition to 
its study. Wherever else Sanskrit learning may exist, it seems 
a common-place to say that it ought to be at home in India. That 
we are likely to see a very diflercut result cannot but be matter 
for the gravest regret. 

The serious evils that must sooner or later make themselves 
felt if the study of Sanskrit in this country be discouraged, have 
been so fully discussed in the pages of this Review, aa well as 
in other journals both Indian and English, that it savours of 
wearisome repetition to recur to them. Such a policy is no less 
clearly opposed to the Educational Despatch of 1854, and to the. 
principles which are still supposed iu England to govern Indian 
education. The immediate result of Mr. Campbell’s action is to 
alienate a body of men important in numbers and character ; those, 
namely, who look back upon the past with reverent affection, 
and who shrink from all this modern restlessness as tending to 
produce a generation united by no ties of admiration or sympathy 
'with that marvellous literature which enshrines all that is heroic 
and wise in their history. Such men he alienates, not necessarily 

* la a letter from Cambridge which taace with Sanskrit was made almost 
we have just seen, it is stated on very a sine for the attainment of 

good anthotity that, in the Classical the highest honours. 

Tripos of this year, a fair acquaiu- 
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by his measures, but by the manner in which he gives effect 
to those measures. The moral evil would be less if Mr. CampbeUs 
opposition to Sanskrit were a discriminating opposition ; if Sans¬ 
krit were discouraged only in order that some more profitable 
study might take its place. But we are compelled to believe 
that the Lieutenant-Qovernor^s conviction of the inherent worth¬ 
lessness of Sanskrit is so complete, that it cannot but express it¬ 
self in a somewhat contemptuous form. How else shall we ex¬ 
plain the strange mutilation in the Sanskrit College course by 
which the chair of Smrith the recorded body of Hindu law, is 
suddenly abolished ? In the Presidency and other Colleges, no 
doubt, some acquaintance with general Sanskrit literature is all 
that a liberal education demands ; but the Sanskrit College is a 
special institution which exists for the purpose of encouraging 
special research ; and the education which it gives should be com¬ 
prehensive and complete. To cut off from the College course 
(with minute advantages on the financial side) a most important 
branch of Sanskrit study, is to diminish, so far, the necessity of 
its further existence. We cannot predict whether this fact will 
be used at any future time as a reason for abolishing the Sans¬ 
krit College; but such a result would not greatly surprise us. 

Mr. Campbell, in fact, cannot understand that any parent should 
wish his son to be taught Sanskrit. Some time since he promul¬ 
gated an order that in all schools it should be optional with boys 
to learn Sanskrit or Bengali, The schools were polled, with what 
precise results we cannot say ; but we believe we are within the 
mark in saying that the guardians of four out of every five boys 
declared for Sanskrit. The results, at any rate, were such as to 
disappoint Mr. Campbell’s expectations; and in one of his latest 
orders he requires a declaration on honour, that no “undue 
influence” has been used in bringing about so mischievous a 
result. But if parents are so wilfully blind to their own interests, 
that is no reason why Mr. Campbell should not release those over 
whom he can exercise influence, from the enervating embrace of 
Sanrilrrit. Accordingly he notifies that any holder of a junior- 
grade scholarship “ may elect to take the practical science course ” 
—that is, the new alternative course for the i^irst Arts Examination 
—“without prejudice to the tenure of his scholarship. Such 
a scholarship-holder must continue to attend the English lan¬ 
guage, history, arithmetic or algebra, and mathematical classes up to 
the Eirst Arts standard, but he need not attend the Sanskrit and 
logic onp moral ^philosophy dosses ; and he therefore need not pass 
the Fird Arts Examinatiant though the Lieutenant-Qovernor 
hopes that many will do so.” Such an order as this it is difficult 
to describe in fitting terms. We will confine ourselves to criti¬ 
cising the order in two of its aspects. It is clear, in the first 
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place, that Mr. Campbell considers Sanskrit and logic worse than 
useless. The University prescribes these two studies—and it is 
significant to remember that the scientific metnbers of the Senate 
have, reasonably enough, insisted on logic as a necessary element in 
scientific education—as parts of the alternative course lately adopt* 
ed. But Mr. Campbell thinks them not only useless but injtirious ; 
and, without replacing them by any subjects more congenial to his 
own heart, he virtually orders the scholarship-holders to abstain 
from Sanskrit and from logic, as from an unclean thing. Mr. 
Campbell stands alone in his opinion of the value of dificrcut 
branches of learning. Others have said that languages are not so 
useful to the growing intelligence as a knowledge of the order of 
nature. Mr. Campbell appears to hold that the study of Sanskrit 
must produce a deadly blight of eveny mental energy. Yet wo 
suppose Mr. Campbell wishes that students of science should not 
only themselves possess information, but should be competent to 
impart it to their fellow-countrymen; that they should in 
time write manuals of Inorganic Cliemistry in Bengali as they 
have already written manuals of Astronomy. It is difficult to 
see how this can be done, until a scientific nomenclature has been 
created, capable of being engrafted on the actual languages of the 
country. It is hardly to be desired that the Greek terms of 
European science should be imported bodily into Bengali; audit 
is equally certain that Bengali itself is a language too little devel¬ 
oped to express minute diflereuces of chemical nomenclature. 

* Unsanskritized ’ Bengali cannot cope with the difference.s of 
protoxide and suhoxide, sesqmoxide and peroxide ; it is even less 
able to express the subtler distinctions implied in the termina¬ 
tions of sulphurous, sulphide, sulphuric, sulphate. As men of 
science in Europe were familiar with Latin and Greek, so it is only 
on the condition that men of science in India should be familiar 
with the structure of Sanskrit, that we can hope to see a scienti¬ 
fic nomenclature gradually developed, by men wIto know on tho 
one hand, what it is that they want to express, and, on the other, 
the nuances of the language by which alone it can be expressed. 

But it is to the second result of Mr. CampbelTs order that we 
wish to draw special attention. He says, in effect, to tho boys of 
Bengal who have passed the Entrance Examination with credit, 
and who have gained scholarships : “ If you choose the literature 
course, you shall have the whole irksome drudgery to go through ; 
but if you choose the science course, 1 will excuse you two out of 
your six subjects, and you shall draw your scholarship-money with¬ 
out the bugbear of an impending examination to frighten you 
to useless exertion." What is this hut to offer a premium to 
idleness, already (as Mr. Campbell, in other moods, would be the first 
to maiatau) tho besetting temptation of the Bengali ? And does 

la 
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Mr. Campbell consider the danger to discipline, and the demoratls- 
ing effect on the minds of other students, if a number of young men 
are allowed to walk out of the room as soon as a lecture begins, and 
to spend an hour or two in absolute idleness ? 

There is a further aspect of this order which must not be ignor¬ 
ed. It can readily be conjectured how large a numl>Gr of future 
scholarship-liplders will elect the science course which Mr. Camp¬ 
bell has made so smooth for them. It is not in the nature of the 
Bengali to resist so strong an inducement offered to the weakest 
side of his character. The consequence will bo, as before pointed 
out, a dissociation of the teaching in the Colleges—as far as re¬ 
gards their most promising students—from the curriculum of 
the University. Mr. Campbell has evidently never dreamed that 
this might be an evil; and he is determined, at all hazards, to 
encourage the study of Physical Science in the Colleges, in a 
far different sense from tliat in which his encouragement of 
English must be understood. His redistribution of the scholar¬ 
ship fund of Bengal affords a striking illustration of the kind of 
help he means to give to the new studies. How far Phy¬ 
sical Science is meant by those new studies, and how far land- 
surveying, the Lieutenant-Governor's orders do not make as clear 
as could be wished. For instance, a sum of Rs. 20,000, set apart 
in the grant for Colleges, is described in one order as devoted to 
“surveying classes,” iu a later order to “Physical Science classes.” 
Similarly, a sum of Rs. 30,000 for “ surveying classes ’ in schools 
is subsequently transformed into a grant for “ drawing, surveying, 
and elementary science classes.” The ffnal resolution, however, 
speaks of these sums as l)eiDg granted for “ science and survey 
classes it may therefore be presumed that both hold an equal 
place in the Lieutenant-Governor’s regards. Now it happens 
that the conditions of demand and supply as regards these two 
subjects are^ inverted. In surveying the teaching power is 
unlimited, at’ least iu comparison with Mr. •OampbelT's require¬ 
ments. . But the demand for such instruction is strictly limit¬ 
ed by the opportunities of its profitable investment; in other 
words, by the number of appointments that are open to 
persons possessing this knowledge. The Public Works Depart¬ 
ment of course requires a much wi ’or range of acquirements than 
is to he gained in the new surveying classes; and the only pros- 

S act that the pupils can look forward to is employment under Mr. 

ampbeU's new scheme of Sub-divisional Establishments, which 
makes provision for 100 kanungos and junior kanungos. The 
effective demand, therefore, is limited by the number of these 
appointments that may fall vacant year by year, which will evi¬ 
dently be not large. As regards scienoe, the case is reversed. 
We have no means of saying what the demand for scientific instrue- 
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tion may hereafter be, though we have no doubt it will be consider¬ 
able. But this at least is certain, that the supply cannot be forth¬ 
coming for some years. And yei, though in one case the demand 
is insignificant, and in the other there wc no moans of supplying 
the demand, Mr. (Jampbell determines to encourage these in¬ 
cipient studies precisely as if they were enjoying the full current 
of popular favour. Out of a ootal sum of Rs. 1,28,000, which is 
devoted to scholarships in Bengal, he has set aside Bs. 50,000 
for science and survey students ; and this at a time wlien only three 
surveying classes have been organised, and when not one school¬ 
master in Bengal is known to possess any actiuaintauce with 
physical geography. 

it is to be regretted that in all Mr. Campbell’s dealings with the 
Educational Department, he should manifest towards the officers 
of the Department a certain tone of irritation, fatal to harmonious 
action. In the Preliminary Budget orders, the Director of Public 
Instruction is addressed in langiuigo of such unusual strength 
that we think it a mistake to have allowed their publication. 
It would at any rate have been more satisfactory if they had been 
published with Mr. Atkinson's reply, which brought about a. 
large modification of the original orders, and in which, therefore, 
he must have satisfactorily disposed of many of the charges brought 
against him. In an earlier letter the professors of Mofussil Uolleges 
were warned ” to qualify themselves for duties which, as it 
appeared on reconsideration, they never cojild by any possibility 
undertfdce. The warning was quickly withdrawn, and an invitation 
sul^stituted ; but it was hardly to be expected that tlio professors 
would show very great alacrity in accepting an invitation so is¬ 
sued. Equally to be deprecated is the groundless suspicion 
that schoolmasters had used “undue influence ” in inducing a 
majority of their pupils to loam Sanskrit instead of Bengali. The 
Education Department seems, in Mr. CampbolPs eyes, to be the 
parent of all that is obstiuctive and of ill report. It is by this De¬ 
partment that the unmeaning term Urdu was “chiefly introduced.” 
The unsatisfactory state of education in Bengal is due to the 
fact that “ the entire statf of teachers have imbibed their tone from 
the officers of.the Educational Department.” It seems to us a pity 
that this semblance of hostility should so uniformly pervade Mr. 
Campbell’s orders. Common prudence would suggest that nothing 
was to be gained by showing educational officers at every turn 
that the Lieutenant-Governor held them and their work, so lightly. 

It is fortunate that those officers commonly take a keen interest 
in their work, an interest quite independent of the favour with 
which it is reglirded in high quarters ; if it were otherwise, much 
mischief might be done by the kind of criticism which is now 
applied to them. 
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Vigorous Government. 


W E had hoped that before going to press the whole of 
the official correspondence relating to the late Kuka dis¬ 
turbances at Mdhiana would have been published, with the 
orders of the Supreme Government in the case; we should 
then have l)eea able to review it impartially, and express without 
hesitation the opinion we might have formed. We cannot do so 
now ; but so much has been written on the subject in the news¬ 
papers, such unhesitating approval has been expressed by some 
journals in support of w'hat they call “ vigour,’’ that we cannot 
pass without notice, what has certainly been one of Mie most pro¬ 
minent “ topics ” of the last quarter. We feel that in making the 
following remarks, we are in no way prejudging Mr Cowan :— 
Stript of the exaggerations of both friend and foe, the case 
against that officer stands thus :—He caused 49 men to be put to 
death without any legal warrant for his act; such a proceeding 
by a British officer is of the very gravest importance, and can only 
bo justified by the clearest proof of its necessity, that is, that the 
. officer had before him evidence sufficient to convince any reason¬ 
able man, that unless he acted as he did far greater evils would 
result. The one side allege that Mr. Cowan liad no such evidence, 
the other side maintain that he had ; the Supreme Government 
has marked its sense of the gravity of the act by .suspending him 
until he ha.s submitted a report justifying his conduct. Until this 
report is published, we cannot say what evidence was befipre Mr. 
Cowan, and therefore we can neither acquit nor condemn him ; 
a portion of the press, whilst warning us that it is unfair to con¬ 
demn him until we have heard his defence, loudly applaud him on 
the evidence afforded by the accounts already published. They 
should remember that if they applaud him on this evidence, their 
opponents have at least an equal right to condemn him on it. 

But a very large portion of Mr. Cowan's supporters rest 
their defence of him on much wider grounds than this. They 
treat the question of the amount of evidence in this particular 
caso as one of trifling importance ; they say generally, with refer¬ 
ence to disturbances like those at Lfidhiana “ that this sort of 
thing must be put down.” Wo mnst nob shilly-shally about legal 
tecbnicalitios ; we must act with “ vigour we must strike terror 
into all malcontents by allowitig, or even encouraging, the dis¬ 
trict officers to order to instant execution the very first baud that 
attempts to disturb the public peace. As this expression of a 
general policy in no way affects the particular case of Mr. Cowan, 
we have no hesitation in examining it at length. 

Firstly, what is the sort of thing that must be put down ? We 
shall be told, disturbances by fanatics in general and by Kukas in 
particular. Before we consider how these disturbances are to be 
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put down, let us consider who the Kukas really are. The task is 
not difficult, for their position is thoroughly well known. They 
aim at reforming their own religion, and stand as regards the Sikhs 
in much the same position as Wahhabis to the Muhammadans—that 
is in minor points, for in the main point of, difference between the 
orthodox and the reformers there is no resemblance whatever. 
Our readers are doubtless aware that the Sikhs believe that the 
line of their Gfirfis, or spiritual heads, has long since ceased ; the 
Kdkas believe that their leader Ram Singh is himself a Gdrd. It 
is known that the sect originated in a true desire for the reform of 
the national religion and had nothing to do with any political 
motives. 

These are still the views of Ram Singh ; the utmost we have 
heard against him is that he must have been cognisant of the 
designs of some of his followers, and that he has made no real 
efforts to restrain them. 

Meantime the sect has increased in numbers, but the very 
largest compvitation gives it only three lakhs of members. It is 
indeed thoroughly well organized, but we may safely say that if 
we were to hand over the Pnujab to the Kukas to-morrow, they 
could not maintain their ascendancy for a single week. Yet it by 
no means follows that they are powerless for mischief; the posi¬ 
tion of all new creeds in the East is much the same ; they origi¬ 
nate with true men whose sole aim is the remedy of existing cor¬ 
ruption ; they are joined by others whoso aim is equally praise¬ 
worthy, but whoso zeal is dfingorons; their object is good, 
and to attain it, they would not shrink from violence; by 
the energy and sincerity of these men, numbers are convert¬ 
ed, whose almost sole belief is a profound faith in the inspira¬ 
tion of their prophets, and who are incapable of reasoning on 
any point in which this faith is concerned. The number of con¬ 
verts of this class at length reaches its limit, and so does the 
patience of the more zealous of the leaders. They have not the 
safety-valves enjoyed by their more civilised brethren in England ; 
there we see the leaders of the different sects, all equally in earn¬ 
est, demonstrating violently to crowded audiences that the reform 
of the world—nay even the salvation of tho souls of its inhabitants 
—depends entirely on its conversion to the particular “ ism " of 
the speaker. A bystander would expect the whole meeting to 
rush to arms in support of its principles ; it is said that they did so 
in the middle ages, when the state of civilisation was not unlike 
that of India now ; but in the present day we find them all dis¬ 
perse quietly to their dinners^ and an hour hence, one listening to 
their conversation would scarcely suppose they had any views at all. 

Far different is it in the East; here, although by law the right 
of meeting is as fully recognised as in England, there are few 
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up-country districts where a “ vigorousofficial would allow it to bu 
openly enjoyed—at any rate the exercise of the right is scarcely 
attempted ; the whole of the proceedings of the sect are conducted 
almost in secret; and this very fact tends much to increase the influ¬ 
ence of the second-rate and more violent men. Passing from place 
to place they keep up the zeal of the mass of their followers with 
ridiculous rumours of the approach of the “ day of salvation/’ and 
support their assertion with a still more ridiculous reference to “signs 
from heaven.” A republic that has for years tolerated the nonsense 
of Dr. Curaraing, should not he too bard on these dupes. But a 
fanaticism which is harmless in England, in India is most danger¬ 
ous ; the sect becomes like a train of powder which the slightest 
spark may explode. In vain do the old leaders express their disap¬ 
proval ; their subordinates are past control; they know that unless 
a “ sign ” is given their iufluence must decay, and often no doubt 
they have talked themselves into a state which renders reasoning 
impossible. They may honestly believe that “ the Lord is on their 
side the result of tins belief has been the same from the time of 
the Apostles down to the outbreak at L6dhiaoa. Then “ false 
Christs” lead hundreds out into the wilderness to perish of hunger ; 
now “ false gdrds” lead their dupes to l)e blown from the guns. 
Between the two periods countless similar outbreaks have occurred, 
and if they have not in all cases proved disastrous failures, their 
success has been like that of the man who “ drew a bow at a ven¬ 
ture," and has been due to no merit in the attempt. If any Govern¬ 
ment has collapsed under the blow, it has been because it was so 
utterly rotten that even such a blow could overthrow it. Is the 
British Government in India of this nature ? 

But we have no hesitation in admitting that an outbreak even 
of a few fanatics is a thing that should be put down as far as 
possible. The question is, what are the best means for this purpose ? 
The party of “ vigour” have no hesitation in answering, “crush it,” 
“ stamp it out,” “ string up ” all the men you catch j “ string 
up” Bam Singh and all his lieutenants, or at any rate transport 
them, “ turn all Kukas out of Government employ, and shave their 
heads.” To these meu a reference to the sanctity of human life is a 
“ canting sentimentalism,” at any rate when the life in question is 
the life of an opponent ; so we will say nothing about the 
humanity of their policy. We will **rgue the matter as if the life of 
a Kuka were of no more importance than that of a dog, or even of 
a cabbage. We simply ask, “ what do you expect from this policy f* 
You know that unless it is “ thorough,” it fail. Dare you make 
it Uiorough? Can you extirpate the Kukas? Dare you even 
attempt to do so? You know you dare not; if you did you would 
most certainly be hanged, if not in India, at least as soon as jou 
arrived in England ^ if Bam Singh has been guilty of any crime. 
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let him be tried by law for that crime. You dare not execute him or 
transport him for merely “ political reasonsnor can you imprison 
him for life on this charge; he must ho released sooner or later ; 
he will then return in' triumph, nor will riie sack of Ins home make 
him better disposed towards the Governmeijt. Assuming the execu¬ 
tion of the more humble prisoners was not an act of absolute neces¬ 
sity, what have you gained oy it? You say you have completely 
" cowed” the Kukaa. You have merely stunned them for the mo¬ 
ment. You have diminished their numbers by about 100 men, 
and have captured some of their leaders; you have also caused the 
lukewarm and time-servers to abandon their creed. When they 
see that you dare do nothing more, how long will it be Ijefore new 
leaders arise, and the sect recovers its spirit ? We say you dare 
do DO more, for you cannot make the mere fact of being a Kiika 
penal, or pass exceptional laws against the sect. Supposing you did 
dare to do so and that you succeeded in putting down the Kukas, iu 
what respect have you gained? The fire of fanaticism will only 
break out in some other direction. 

We cannot see that there is anything to gain by this policy of 

vigour,” On the other hand there is much to lose. By a potty 
persecution against the sect generally, you merely render it more 
fanatical and entirely crush the infiaence of those of its members 
who are well affected to the British Government; by wholesale and 
illegal executions you make martyrs of petty criminals. You 
render it certain that if another outbreak occurs, the rioters will 
commit the wildest excesses from gheer desperation, and that they 
will never again quietly surrender to a few armed men. In ad¬ 
dition to its effect on the sect persecuted, what is the effect 
of your policy on the people at largo? First of ail on the 
Don-Kuka relatives of the men executed ? They looked on them 
as foolish heretics, and would have considered that it only served 
them rightly if their folly brought on them the chastisement of 
the law. Now they look on them as cruelly butchered. That they 
should do so is natural, for we should do so ourselves under similar 
circumstances; supposing relatives of our own joined the Society of 
Jesuits and made a frantic attempt to seize Edinburgh and establish 
the Inquisition; we should by no means regret to see their zeal 
cooled by a little wholesome correction ; but if they were executed 
without trial, we should entirely overlook their faults and rave 
against the Government, 

On the people at large the effect is equally disastrous. As a rule 
they thoroughly detested the Kukas ; now they nre beginning to 
look OA them as national martyrs. No doubt many native syco¬ 
phants applaud the ** vigour ” loudly. Some few may even really 
approve of it, but we are convinced (and all our enquiries confirm 
thii conviction,) that it is viewed by them as a rule with the strong- 
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est disapproval. It lias given Englishmen an opportunity of using 
the hateful talk about “ a conquered country/’ a “ ruling by the 
sword/’ which does so much to widen the gulf between the two 
classes. It has given natives the opportunity of saying that whilst 
we cant in Council about our desire to apply to India those 
maxims of government which have proved good elsewhere, we 
in our hearts desire to rule them in a way which in Europe we are 
loudest in denouncing as detestable. 

Wo have expressed our disapproval of the policy of “ vigour,” 
What do we advocate in its place ? We ans'ver, a thoroughly im¬ 
partial administration of the law, and a most careful avoidance 
of anything like a religious or political persecution. Magistrates 
of districts should get the best information they can of the move¬ 
ments of Kukas or any other fanatics, but they should let them 
clearly understand that as long as they refrained from breaking 
the law, they would^ be as much entitled to its protection as any 
other members of the community. If they were convicted of 
breaking it, they must pay the penalty. A so-called “ political ” 
offence is • merely an offence punishable under a certain section of 
the Penal Code; persons accused under that section are entitled 
to as fair trials as persons accused under any other section, and 
their punishment should be regulated by precisely the same con¬ 
siderations. Thus of two men convicted of “ levying war against 
the Queen,” one might be a dangerous ringleader against whom 
a sentence of death might justly be carried out, the other might 
be a wretched dupe for whom a short imprisonment would be 
ample punishment. The party of “ vigour” say we are not strong 
enough to shew such leniency, and therefore they shout “ Death 
to the rebel and mutineer ” without distinction. They rely on their 
boasted sword, but have a very uncomfortable feeling that it 
may at any time break sharp off at the hilt. Wo prefer to rely on 
a policy which we should not be ashamed to own before an English 
audience. It is a firm and impartial administration of the law, 
and a firm resolve that nothing but the most absolute necessity 
shall induce us to set it aside. 

Tht Orthography of Indian Prop&r Names. 

O N the 28th February 1870, the Government of India auth¬ 
orised the adoption of a uniform system of spelling for the 
Gazetteers and Maps now being prepared by the Statistical Depart¬ 
ment. The sptem originated with Dr. Hunter, and is explained by 
him as founded on “ the principles of transliteration advocated by 
Sir William Jones a hundred years ago, but modified so as to suit 
the exigencies of cartography, and to make allowance for that 
considerable class of Indian places which have by lapse of time 
obtained a historical or popular spelling too firmly fixed to be 
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now wholly changed.” During the last two years the system has 
been creeping gradually into popular favour and general use, and 
has been during the past quarter the subject of criticism and con¬ 
troversy in most of the journals of northern India. Public opinion, 
whilst it is by no means decided as to the intrinsic merits of 
the particular system thus authoritatively promulgated, appears 
to be unanimous in demanding some reform, and one that should be 
in the direction of uniformity. Whilst, however, nearly all writers 
deplore the present chaotic ‘ dispensation, it appears to us that 
comparatively few fully appreciate the difficulties that lie in the 
way of the introduction of any method that may have a fair chance 
of becoming really general in its use. Too many, underrating these 
difficulties, are inclined to be bigoted in the support of their own 
opinions, to be captious about minor points of detail, and critical 
about minute inaccuracies and small evils in the system which 
has been put forward. 

We propose to devote a few lines, to point out some of the ad¬ 
vantages of the new system, and at the same time to indicate some 
points in which«ve regard it as defective. As the best proof of 
our own impartiality in the matter, we wish distinctly to state 
that, whilst we shall be glad to see the system authoritatively 
modified in any or all of those portions against which we are 
about to raise objections, it is our full intention in any case loyally 
to follow it in its entirety in the pages of this Review. We are 
of those who believe that, in matters of orthography, uniformity 
is of far more importance than the attainment of any ideal per¬ 
fection of detail.* We shall briefly consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of the system (1) with reference to its adoption of 
the Jonesian (or, which is practically the same, the Wilsonian) 
method of transliteration ; (2) with reference to the modifications 
of that method said to be necessitated by reasons of expediency; 

We would premise, however, that, apart from all considerations 
of the intrinsic excellence of the system itself, the most powerful 
argument for its adoption is to be found in the fact, that thd 
machinery which has been devised for facilitating its use in prac¬ 
tice, and the large following that has already boon secured for 
it, offer the most reasonable hopes of its ultimate establishment 
in general acceptation. In the first place, it is the only system 
which can boast of an authorised and extensive list of geographical 
names spelt in the way which is sanctioned by it. This most 
important advantage it owes to the zeal and industry of Dr. 
Hunter, who has recently issued (at the request, we presume, 
of the Postal authorities) a Guide to the Orthography of Indian 

* In articles aimed by the authors, in all other cases, the Editor will un- 
ihe adoption of the uniform system dertake to secure this uniformity as 
wUl be left to their discretion; but far as he is able. 

] T 
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Profter Names; with a list shewing the true filing of all 
Post towns and villages in India. This list consists of four 
parallel columns, showing—the name as now spelt in the 
Postal Guide; secondly, the accurate transliteration from the 
vernacular character op the Wilsonian system ; thirdly, the name 
as spelt in Keith Johnston’s Royal Atlas ; fourthly, the “practi¬ 
cal spelling to be adopted by Government,” i.e,, the authorised 
spelling under the new system. Here we get the full necessary 
particulars regarding the spelling of the names of no less than 
2,186 places; and it is at once obvious that an immense step 
towards uniformity has been made by the publication of such 
a list. Again, the support which the system has already receiv¬ 
ed is most important. The Government of India has adopted 
it ; so have several of the local Governments (Ibose of the 
Fanj&b and Bombay have within the last few days issued the 
most peremptory orders to this effect, accompanied by a list 
of the chief towns and villages in the provinces) ; so have 
the Post Office, the Telegraph Department, the Surveys. Dr. 
Keith Johnston in his new map of India for 0he Royal Atlas, 
and Mr. John Murray in his Travellers’ popular Handbook for 
India, adopt the system. The scientific Societies and the Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta already use the Wilsonian system of translitera¬ 
tion in its entirety. The leading newspaper in each of the fol¬ 
lowing provinces,—Bengal, the North-West, the Central Provinces, 
the Panjab,—follow the system with more or less strictness. On 
these points Dr. Hunter wisely says, in his Guide :— 

If the system is to take lasting root, it must be the product of a 
natural growth, not a hot-house plant called into existence by Go¬ 
vernment forcing. The public must be persuaded, not compelled. 
Blit I am satisfied that the system has right reason on its side; and 
that, aided by patient watching and by the ofticial machinery indicat¬ 
ed above, right reason will in this case prevail. 

Now that the works of the learned Societies, the popular news¬ 
papers, the “ Post Office Guide,” and the postal dies, the Telegraph 
Department’s lists of stations, the Gazetteers and the revised survey 
maps, and most of the official Gazettes, will all exhibit a uniform 
(or nearly uniform) orthography ; it seems certain that, the same 
name being nearly everywhere presented in the same spelling, 
the popular eye will be unconscipusly and rapidly educated to 
adopt it. 

Returning to the division of our subject indicated above; under 
the first head, we believe that the wisdom of the course which 
has been adopted is fully established by the consideration that 
the whole world of European and American scholars and oriental¬ 
ists has already firmly and finally adopted the Wilsonian system ; 
and it seems to us that it would be a grievous folly if, whilst we 
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are attemptiug a great aod salutary revolution for the sake of uni¬ 
formity amongst Indian writers, we were to put ourselves into 
direct opposition to the established opinions aiul usages of scien¬ 
tific writers throughout the world. Di, Hunter has well and fairly 
stated the case, from this point of view, between the rival systems 
of Professor Wilson (or Sir W. Jones) and Dr. Gilchrist:— 

The popular spelling of Indian names is at present based on no 
uniform system whatever. Eighty years ago Sir William Jones pub¬ 
lished his system of transliterating Indian names upon the continental 
mode of rendering the vowel sounds. This system represents the 
Indian t, as in ‘police, ravine, by i; the soft u sounds as in rude or 
hull by u; and so forth. On the other hand, Dr. Gilchrisf published 
a system which, by the free use of double letters, endeavours to render 
the phonetic value of the Indian vowels more apparent to the un¬ 
educated English eye. Thus Uie above two vowels would be rendered 
not by the Italian % and &, but as ee and oo. For three-quarters of 
a century one set of Englishmen has been writing and printing In¬ 
dian names on the first system, while another set has been tising the 
second ; and the confusion has been increased by passing travellers, 
mnrinei's, and railway engineers, who have used no system whatever, 
but spelt the names of places which they came across in any loose 
fashion that struck their fancy, or I'oughly represented the sound to 
their untrained ear. It is clear, therefore, that, whatever system of 
spelling the Government may adopt, it must make up its mind to 
encounter the opposition of those who have been accustomed to spell 
in the other mode. The Scientific Societies and the whole body of 
European scholars have decided in favour of the system of Sir William 
Jones, which is simply the system pursued by the general common¬ 
wealth of European nations. On the other hand, the local public 
seems to prefer Dr. Gilchrist's mode of transliteration ; and with one 
or two exceptions the Anglo-Indian press adopts it yet one system 
or another must be adopted. For, in addition to the names transli¬ 
terated upon these recognised systems, there is a vast number of 
Indian places, towns, dec., spelt on no plan whatever. The choice 
practicaliy lies between encountering a loud local opposition, or placing 
the Government’s imprimatur upon a system universally condemned by 
the Asiatic Societies, and by the whole body of European scholars^ 
The subject has presented itself in a variety of shapes for many 
y 001 * 8 , and in 1868 the Government wisely determined to face the 
temporary local criticism, rather than to subject itself to the perma¬ 
nent strictures of those who are most competent to pronounce in the 
matter, and whose decision will sooner or later become public opinion.” 

In adopting Sir William Jones' method, an important and, 
as we thins;, a wise concession has been made to the exigencies 
of typography and map-making by the rejection of all diacriti¬ 
cal marks for the consonants; the only exception which we 

* Thb was written in 1866. Things have now changed. 
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\vould have l)cen inclined to make would have been in the case 
of the nasal (n), which is hardly adequately represented by ti. 
Of course this concession, like all other compromises, injures 
the symmetry of the scheme ; but it would have been a hopeless 
task to attempt to introduce into popular and general use a 
system involving the continual use of hosts of t’s, d’s, n's, s'a, 
&c., some dotted and others undotted, some accented and others 
unaccented ; besides, a new element of possible error would have 
been introduced into all our printers’ proofs, and the insertion 
of accents, dots, &c., in a map is a matter of considerable nicety. 

The twjo points in the Wilsonian system of transliteration which 
have been most obnoxious to the criticism of the adherents 
of the so-called "popular” system of Dr. Gilchrist, are (1) the 
use of a to indicate the Uvvocal or "original” vowel; and (2) 
the use of accented vowels instead of double letters. They object 
to the first, because uneducated Englishmen sometime pronounce 
the a as if it were d or ah ; and to the second, because it is 
alleged that printers’ devils misplace the accents. These two 
objections have been fairly answered in a letter to the Indian 
Observer of February 24*, 1872, from which we will take the 
following extract 

With regard to the first I would ask if you do not adopt «, what 
other symbol will you adopt 1 I take it for granted that uniformity 
is necessary. The difficulty is that, as this sound (the ‘ reed-sound ’ 
of the human voice) appears to be fundamentally present in all the 
vowel-sounds, so all the vowel-sounds in their turn have a tendency 
to degenei’ate into it; and, consequently, the temptation is very great, 
in random transliteration, to neglect uniformity, and select any vowel 
which may be suggested by the analogy of some well-known word. 
Thus in Elphinstone I find in one page every one of the five English 
vowels used successively to indicate this sound ; at page 225 I find Saros- 
watf, Menu, Bramms, Mahometan, Jttmna (for Yamund or Dr. Hunter’s 
Jamn^L)! In Marshman also at p^). 31, 33, 36, 1 find all the vowels 
similarly impressed; in Nagarcote, Brahmin, Mfdiomed, Sutlege. Mr. 
Marshman, following what 1 believe is sometimes called the popular 
system, is in other parts almost pedantic in his use of u for this pur¬ 
pose ; but I Ihink no more powerful argument against this usage is 
needed, than a list of a few of the absurdities to which it leads him— 
such as Himedayu, Mug-udu, JRamu, Sivu, Dundnkuy Ooutumu,'Ravunu. 
Moreover, as 1 have shown above, he is not consistent; and this incon¬ 
sistency is most evident and most pernicious in such words as Madura 
(p. 21) where the u is the Wilsonian u. It seems to me impossible to 
get over the difficulty that, if you use u for this philological a, you have 
no symbols whereby you can indicate our u and Hi aa the double o 
must be appropriated to one of these. And the difficulty presented 
by the absurd appearance of u as a final letter appears to me scarcely 
leas insuperable; whereas the a in this critical position is always pro- 
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nounced by Englishmen with a fair approximation to accuracy. 1 
am very fearful of really deserving the charge of pedantry with which 
you appear inclined to threaten the would-be reformers of Anglo-Indian 
transliteration; or 1 would lay more strc cs on one further consideration 
— viz.^ that unless we get absolute uniformity, ail our transliterations 
will be not only absolutely valueless, but actually so many ^terres 
d'dchoppenient to European students of comparative philology—to whom, 
moreover, the a as a symbol of the IJrvoeal is perfectly intelligible 
under the Wilsonian system. Permit mo to remind you when you poke 
fun at us about “ not making sufficient allowance for the weaknesses 
of our less learned countrymen,” that the number of uneducated 
Anglo-Indian I'eaders is infinitesimal, when comparod with the number 
of uneducated readers of a vernacular language in any country of the 
world \ and I venture to think that any man of average intelligence will 
quickly learn that the a in Anglo-Indian names is the a in woman,” 
“ rural,” and not the broad a in “ calm,” or the short a in “ Sam.” 

Turning to the second point, your objection to the accented vowels, 
it seems to me that you (in common with most other writers on your 
side of the question) are inclined to overestimate the difficulties of 
printing them ; and are forgetful of the fact that, in tlie type, the ac¬ 
cents are cast with, and form a part of, the letters to which they are 
attached ; and consequently cannot be “ shot down on the wrong 
vowels,” at the sweet wills of the printers’ devils. To a compositor, 
an accented a is as different from an unaccented one as either is from 
any other letter ; nor are they in any way more likely to be misprinted 
one for the other. The only printing difficulties that strike me as worthy 
of notice are—(1) press readers and authors, until they get accustomed 
to it, will find the work of correcting proof-sheets a little more difficult, 
merely because a new element of possible inaccuracy has been intro¬ 
duced; and (2) presses will have to be furnished with as many new 
sets of type for every fount, as there are new (te., accented) letters. 
And 1 think that sufficient concession has been made to these difficulties 
by giving up all diacritical marks for the consonants ; provided that, 
for other reasons, accented vowels are really pi-eferable to the double 
letters. These other reasons are matters of detail into which 1 cannot 
enter fully hero; I will merely suggest one or two. In the first place, 
1 cannot help thinking that the double letters have an ugly and unsym- 
metrical appearance, but this is of course merely a matter of taste. In 
the second place, a far more important consideration is the fact that the 
accented vowels occupy much less space, and are consequently invalu¬ 
able for cartographic pui-poses. In the third place, 1 do not think you 
can adequately represent the Wilsonian «, if oo represent H and « be 
used for the philological a; I do not think i can be adequately represent¬ 
ed (unless it be a final, by y) if ee represent I —for neither i (on the 
analogy of the ee) nor e can perform that function.” 

We now turn to the second division of our subject, viz., the 
open departures from the Wilsonian method which have been 
sanctioned by the Government on the authority of Dr. Hunter. 
These of course are peculiar to this system, and make it essen- 
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tially a 'ixtw tnethud. The necessity for suuli inudificaliotis arises 
from two causes—English usage, and native local variations in 
usage, each of which we will consider separately. 

The most important of these causes ftfiough it affects a far 
smaller number of names of towns than are affected by the second 
cause) is the fact that jTDpular English usage has given a certain 
fixity to the spelling of the names of some two hundred towns and 
districts in India. Thus, it would be obviously absurd and pedan* 
tic to a degree to alter a single letter of the names of Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, or Calcutta On the other hand, it is perfectly 
practicable to alter Puvjahmio Panjdh\ tor the name of the, 
province is already spelt in both ways, and we may ns well adopt 
the correct method where we have a choice. But the difficulty is, 
where are we to draw the line ? We will quote Dr. Hauler's 
answer to this question :— 

Thei’e is a large class of more doubtful cases, such as Boy Bareilly, 
Lucknow, and Oawnpoor. The first of these names furnishes a type of 
a numerous family in which Keith Johnston’s Royal Atlas comes to 
our aid. Tlie old Anglo-Indian form was Roy Bareilly ; the mode to 
which Dr. Keith Johnston’s map has given popular fixity in England is 
Bai Bareilii; and from this the change to the correct form, namely, Rai 
Bareli, is so slight that I have not hesited to make it. On the other 
hand, the word Lucknow being the capital of a Province, and having 
obtained a historical fixity of spelling from the events of the Mutiny,* 

I have not ventured to alter it into tho correct form Lakhnau, or any 
modification of it, although Dr. Keith Johnston deemed this pmctica- 
ble. The third of the above examples, Cawnpur, is also a representa¬ 
tive word. Its spelling in the vernacular is variously returned as 
Kh^npur and Kiinbpur, (the latter being a contraction of E&nh&ipur, 
meaning Krishnapur). Dr. Keith Johnston gives in his map the two 
forms—Eanhpur and Cawnpur. I have not ventured to go further than 
the latter form. In the same way with regard to a large class of words 
such as Lahore, Mysore (Maisfirti), Vellore (Vellitrd), &c., I have con¬ 
fined myself to striking out the final e which would, according to the 
now authorised orthography, be sounded, and have spelt the words 
Labor, Mysor, Vellor. Throughout I have most carefully avoided 
anything like the destruction of the identity of the word by a change 
in the spelling.^’ 

In many names which have been thus “ screwed up a little 
towards the pitch of scientific accuracy” by Dr. Hunter, we cannot 
but regard the result as deplorably unsymmetrical, and even hide¬ 
ous. Even if compromises of this sort be at all admissible—and 
we are compelled to admit that they probably are made necessary 

* We regret to observe that Dr. ful hash; if we have the a in the 
Hunter must have altered his mind first syllable, the combinations d and' 
after writing this; for he now spells ow are outrageous, 
the word JdWihnow, This is a dread- 
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sometimes by local prejudiSe,—for Dr. Hunter has evitleutly 

struggled hard to establish sbmething like accuracy in his list_ 

we would strongly urge that (except in the four firmly fixed spell¬ 
ings mentioned above) all forms like c^ and oio and the use of c for 
k, which actually outrage the very fundamental principles of the 
system, should be rejected. For instance, Lacknow appears to 
ns to be utterly incomprehensible ; if we pronounce it according 
to the old English system, it will be Lack-now ; if we attempt to 
pronounce it according to the Wilsonian method, we shall be 
puzzled by the ck and the ow, but will probably hit upon Luck-no ; 
and in either case we shall be wrong. For our own part wc should 
be glad to see the word written Lakhnau, which every educated 
man would know how to pronounce; at the same time we are 
prepared to yield to the force of Dr. Hunter’s own arguments 
quoted above, wherein he shows that it is historically fixed as 
Lucknow; but we protest against Lacknow". Cuttack is, wo 
think, even more reprehensible ; for it is difficult to see that any 
historical fixity can be claimed for Cuttack, which form, moreover, 
is invariably mispronounced by the accent being placed ou the 
second syllable ; whilst we fancy that few who are concerned with 
the spelling at all, would be exercised by the right spelling Katak. 

The above are the only points whereon we shall venture to 
question Dr. Hunter’s good judgment. In the numerous diffi¬ 
culties which have presented themselves, by the local and dialectic 
variations in usage with regard to the spelling of the names of 
the same place, his decisions appear to us to have been for the 
most part highly judicious. The multiform vernaculars of India 
not only differ widely in their written character ; they also exhibit 
a most perplexing series of vowel and consonant changes and of 
terminal variations. With regard to the terminal variations, wo 
will quote a paragraph from Dr. Hunter’s note which will at once 
serve to illustrate the difficulty of the point, and to give a fair 
sample of the judicious treatment of which we have spoken :— 

Cases constantly occur in which the transliterator has to decide be¬ 
tween the uniform philological spelling of the word and its conflicting lo¬ 
cal variations. With regard to grdm, I have found it necessary to fol¬ 
low local usage, so that it appears in the following list as grdm, gdon, gdm, 
and gdn. With regard to the second great terminal affix pur, I have 
uniformly spelt it with a short u as pur.f A third common affix, 
nagar, town, which Ango-Indians have hitherto variably spelt as 
nagart nagore, naggur, nuggur, nuggore, <fec., is here uniformly spelt 

t Dr. Hunter elsewhere notes that It also takes the feminine form pwi 
this is written with a long u in Urdu, and in South India it becomes puru ; 
with a short u in Bengali, and either besides several Anglo-Indian forms, 
with a long or short u in Sanskrit such as pwi and poor, 
and some of its descended languages. 
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nagar. A fourth, thahr^ city, has enjoyed an even wider range of 
orthography, but is here invariably spelt aliahr. 

Dr. Hunter admits that a protracted intricate discussion might be 
raised about each one of at least fourteen hundred names amongst 
the 2,186 post towns, on the spelling of which he has had to de¬ 
cide. Such discussions would probably be useless in most cases; 
and in all, only satisfactory to the advocates of the form finally 
adopted. We are grateful to the Government, and to Dr. Hunter, 
for what has been here done for us in rendering possible a general¬ 
ly uniform method of orthography ; and whilst' we hope to see 
some further improvements worked out in the details of the 
scheme, we trust that we shall before long see it universally used 
by all Anglo-Indian writers. 


Bengal JHunicipalitiea' Bill, 1872. 

N ext to the District Road Cess Act, this is the most important 
measure which has come before the Bengal Council since 
Mr. Campbell became our Lieutenant-Governor. The statement of 
objects and reasons given at the end of the draft of the bill makes 
out that consolidation of the various enactments under which 
municipalities are at present administered is the chief object of 
the proposed alteration of the law. In this case at least consolida¬ 
tion seems a very doubtful advantage; at present there is one 
law for budding municipalities, and another for full blown ones, and 
the new Act of 234 sections is intended to take the place of several 
short and distinct laws which are now beginning to be fairly under¬ 
stood. The provisions of the new act will doubtless soon be mas¬ 
tered by the official members of local committees, but they will 
certainly present many difficulties to the members of pauchayats 
and to the public, to whom this everlasting flux in the law is a 
standing source of amazement and perplexity. Consolidation, how? 
ever, is clearly a pretext, and not a reason in the present instance ; 
and one of the most pressing motives for the change in the law 
is to fit municipalities for new burthens to which they have hitherto 
been strangers. The attention of the Bengal Government appears 
to be at present fixed upon devising means to raise money 
for mass education; already the colleges of Barhampur, Krish- 
uagar, and Patna, have been abolished, and we believe that 
a commission appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor is at present 
engaged upon the elaboration of a plan for the reduction of zillah 
schools. The new municipaj bill appears to be framed with 
a« view to this avowed educational policy of Government; it 
proposes to give the Lieutenant-Governor the power of forcing 
municipalities, under certain circumstances, to provide within 
their limits elementary education, and also allows municipalities 
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to Biipport tlioso zlllah schools from which it is apparently 
tlie intention of Government to withdraw the grants-in-aid by 
which they are now partly maintained. It is also proposed 
to burthen municipalities with a share of the expenses incurred 
under the nevr District Road Cess Act; and in order to meet the 
charges for these new objects of expenditure, it is proposed to per¬ 
mit municipalities to impose fiesh taxes within their limits. The 
Bengal Government will of course attempt to shield itself behind 
the municipal commissioners from the public odium which the 
new taxes will be met with ; and will say that the imposition of 
the taxes rests with the municipalititcs, and that it is optional with 
the commissioners to raise as much or as little as they please. But 
this plea will deceive no one. The existing funds of nine-tenths of 
the municipalities are only sufficient to cover the most necessary 
expenses of police and conservancy; and if some of this money 
is forcibly diverted by Government to other objects, it is clear that 
more funds must bo somehow raised, and in so raising them the 
municipal commissioners will be only stalking horses of the Govern¬ 
ment. The voice may be the voice of Jacob, but the hands are 
the bands of Esau. 


Indian Patronage. 

T he history of every administration in the world teaches us 
that purity in the bestowal of State patronage has never 
been attained— has never been even approached—except under 
the pressure of a very strong and united public opinion on the 
subject; nor indeed by this means (teste the jobbery that noto¬ 
riously exists in the United States of America), except where 
public opinion is guided by the intelligent and cultivated classes 
of the community, and avowedly governed by high moral and patri¬ 
otic principles. Nowhere is this political force more powerful than 
in England; and nowhere are State appointments made with 
greater care or with more scrupulous honesty and patriotism. Not 
dissimilar was the state of affairs under the late Prussian mo¬ 
narchy ; and its results were apparent in the administration dur¬ 
ing the war, not only in the military department, but in every 
other Service of the State. It remains to be seen whether under 
the Empire the immense preponderance given to the Junior 
party by that war, will enable it to disregard that force to whose 
beneficent action it owes its aggrandisement, and the country owes 
its prosperity; should this unfortunately happpen, the German 
Empire may not improbably rival, in its jobbery, the corruptiooi|, 
which more than anything else hastened the fall of the Empire 
in France. In the latter country public opinion, notwithstanding 
the evif influence of extreme parties like the Ultramontanes on one 

1 u 
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Bide, and the Reds on the other, is hardly less pronounced, and is 
certainly much more vehement than in England ; but it was stifled 
under the weight of the Imperial military despotism, which 
was able to give the keys of the country’s honour and safety to 
the minions of a selfish Court. 

During the early period of our rule in India, the vast patron¬ 
age of the old Company was the object of continual solicitude both 
in Parliament and in the Cabinet; and we obtain the key to the 
right understanding of more than one of the many curious Par¬ 
liamentary intrigues that attended the various renewals of the 
Charter, when wo remember that whilst the Crown, the Parlia¬ 
ment, and the country were alike envious of the close monopoly of 
Indian appointments by the Company, the Parliament and the 
peoi)le were even more jealous of the enormous accession of po¬ 
litical power that would accrue to the executive by the absolute 
transfer of the whole patronage to the Crown. The happy expe¬ 
dient of the introduction of a system of open competition for the 
Civil Service, smoothed over many difficulties of this kind ; and 
whatever may be deemed to be the demerits or the virtues of the 
competitive system on other points, it has undoubtedly deserved 
well of this country in taking away from its regulation patronage 
the character of being a preserve for the relations or hangers-on 
of a few lucky families. 

Old Presidents of the Board of Control and more recent Se¬ 
cretaries of State, satisfied with having the disposal of the great 
posts—the Governor-Generalship and the other Governorships, 
and the fat prizes of the Army, the Law, and the Church—were 
well pleased to make a virtue of what was (from the force of 
public opinion at home) almost a necessity, and to allow the rule 
deliw digniori to be applied to the selection of recruits for the 
regular executive and judicial appointments by the unimpeach¬ 
able method of an open literary competition. By this means it 
seemed that all jobbery in important places must be at once and for 
ever extinguished ; for the high and dignified posts reserved for 
home patronage were too much exposed to the glare of publicity 
to be seriously liable to any evils of this kind. Circumstances, 
however, which we shall detail, rendered tlie reform by no means 
BO thorough as was expected. The past quarter has seen, in the 
publication of the corre-spondence between the India Office and 
the Government of India on the subject of the “ Uncovenanted 
Service ” Leave-rules, an exposure of a good deal of heart-burn¬ 
ing and unseemly bickering on the subject of the right to the 
^sposal of the surplus patronage in the first instance; and, in 
one Or two instances, to which we shall make a brief reference pre- 
B^^ntly, the uncertainty about the rights of nominees (caused 
mainly by the uncertainty attending their first appointment) 
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has caused much discontent in more than one large and import* 
ant body of public servants. 

The circumstances, to which we alluded above, were those 
which caused the growth and developiaent of many “ Uncoven- 
anted” Services in this country, separate from the regularly-con¬ 
stituted Civil Service. The causes of this growth may be divided 
under three heads, each of which we will briefly consider by itself. 
The cause was the obvious fact that most of the subordinate 
posts under the Government of Britisii India, and some of the 
higher posts, were better filled by natives of this country than 
by Englishmen ; the second cause was that the exigencies of the 
public service demanded the retention in this country of a num¬ 
ber of English military officers considerably in excess of the num¬ 
ber ordinarily required by the army in times of peace, whose ser¬ 
vices might therefore obviously be economically utilised at such 
times in civil capacities ; the thiinA cause was that the services 
required by the Indian Governments from some of their officers 
were of a special and teclinical nature, and required a technical 
training sucli as could not be expected from the generality of 
their civil officers. Each and all of these causes liave contributed 
to swell the numbers and the importance of the “ uncovenanted ' 
and non-regulation ” Services of India, until at the present day 
the aggregate of this patronage is hardly less valuable than that 
which belonged to the Company in the olden days ; whilst the 
purity of its administrfition is for the most part guarded by none 
of those safeguards with which the disposal of the covenanted ap¬ 
pointments has been hedged. As things stand at present, there 
seems in many cases to he no hard and fast lino between those 
posts which are in the gift of the Secretary of State and those 
which are filled up by the Government of India and by the local 
Governments respectively ; and the uncertainty which exists as to 
the rights of tlie respective nominees is an indirect consequence 
of this state of affairs. The correspondence to which we iiave 
referred demonstrates the urgent need of an immediate and definite 
settlement; and we believe that such a settlement may be best 
effected by mutual concessions, and by the imposition of certain 
tests as qualifications for appointments, to be fixed with the con¬ 
currence of all the authorities concerned. 

We will first consider the case of those posts which are rightly 
and properly filled by natives of this country; and on this point 
we may at once say that we heartily concur with the reiterated 
declarations of tlie Secretary of State that Europeans should be 
rigidly excluded from Itolding such posts. When we rememlier^ 
the enormous disadvantages under which an Englishman labours 
in coming out to this country—the risks to health and even to 
life ia a tropical climate, the severance of all home ties and the sacri- 
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fice of all homo prospects, and the terrible expenses and the suffer¬ 
ings entailed by the necessity of educating his children in Eng¬ 
land and of occasionally visiting home himself in search of health 
—it is obvious that, in posts for which both are equally eligible 
we cannot hope to obtjiia an Englishman of a calibre equal to 
the native easily obtainable for the same pay. Hence in a mixed 
service of the kind to which we refer, if we offer a pay sufficient 
to attract highly qualified Englishmen, it is certain that we are 
paying their native colleagues at a rate considerably ,in excess of 
the market value of their services ; whilst on the other hand, if 
the pay and conditions of service be calculated on the scale of 
native requirements, the English employes will either be utterly 
discontented, or (which must ultimately, from the laws of demand 
and supply, happen in any case) they will be of a calibre utterly 
inferior to their native colleagues. The plea which has been put 
forward that Government is bdund to provide for the children 
of those Englishmen whom it has brought out to this country, 
is utterly untenable, or at least utterly inapplicable to this case ; 
the obligation, if it exists, should be recognised in the treat¬ 
ment of the parents, and not by saddling the country with in¬ 
ferior public servants when a better article is easily procurable. 
With regard, then, to this branch of Indian patronage, it appears 
that it would be sufficient for the public interests if the Indian 
Governments were to be absolutely restricted to natives of the 
country in their choice of nominees, but to be perfectly free 
otherwise to make the best bargains they can. The Native 
Services should of course be treated liberally—but strictly 
according to native requirements only. If this programme, which 
appears to coincide with the wishes of the Secretly of State, be 
loyally carried out, wo believe that the stability of the administration 
will be largely increased, by the extended employment of native 
agency ; whilst its efficiency will be improved, and its cost 
(especially in the items of furlough and sick allowances) considera¬ 
bly diminished. 

We conie, secondly, to the consideration of the state of things 
which is caused by the obvious necessity and advantage of largely 
employing military officers in civil posts. An outlet for this 
cheap* supply of labour has been fittingly found in the various 
non-regulation provinces ; where, the forms of the executive and 
judicial administration not being as yet stereotyped, there is not so 
much need as in the older Governments of a high preliminary 
technical training in the civil office|s. Mainly on this account, 

* We call this labour cheap, be- lion of his consolidated pay which is 
cause the actual cost (for Civil ser- iu excess of the military pay he would 
vices)i;o the country of a military offi- draw in 'any case, even if he wfte 
cer in civil employ is only that por- doing nothing. 
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the patronage of the non-reguTation provinces has been held to be 
at the disposal of the various Governments concerned, and not to 
be restricted to the Covenanted Civil Service. So far the arrange¬ 
ment seems ^ wise and even a necesisary one ; but numerous and 
serious complaints have of late been madc^ of the way in which the 
patronage thus liberated has been distributed. A more or less 
formal engagement was formerly entered into by the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, that the Covenanted Civil Service should have a mono¬ 


poly of at least fifty per cent, of these non-regulation appointments; 
and the question whether this engagement has been fulfilled or 
not has been, during the last quarter, the subject of furious corres¬ 
pondence in 'nearly all the newspapers of Northern India. The 
gravamen of the charges alleged by the covenanted civilians has 
been that, even in those Commissions in which their promised per¬ 
centage of appointments has been given them, the percentage has 
often or generally been made up by a preponderance in the lower 
grades, and only a small sham of the prizes ; and that moreover 
the free distribution of the patronage, originally instituted merely 
for the useful purpose of giving employments to military officers 
who would otherwise be idle, has often been abused to provide for 
the wants of needy relatives or favourites of men in power. We 
have not room in this place fully to discuss the justice or injustice 
of these charges, which have already been disputed over in the 
daily and weekly press usque ad nauseam ; but we may be allow¬ 
ed, without attempting to sit in judgment on the merits of the 
particular cases which have been .set forth, to draw some practical 
conclusions from the general discussion. In the first place, the 
equity of the case seems to us clearly to demand that the promised 
percentage should be maintained, not only in the aggregate num¬ 
ber of appointments in any Commission (which must be the case 
according to the letter of the law), but also injbhe aggregate emo¬ 
luments ; and the latter condition can only be fulfilled if the per¬ 
centage ^ maintained in the higher as well as in the lower grades. 
In the second place, we confess we are unable to understand the 
raison d*Stre of an “ uncovenanted civilian ” element, in addition to 


the “ military civilians ” and the covenanted civilians, in any Com¬ 
mission. A 'priori^ the Covenanted Civil Service seems to have a 
right to expect a monopoly of these appointments; inasmuch as its 
members have been selected in England for the very purpose, and 
by the method which has been authoritatively and finally declar¬ 
ed to be the best and only proper one. Special circumstances, as . 
we have shown, fairly bar y^is right, so far as to allow of the em¬ 
ployment of as many military officers as .may be deemed necessary 
and right; but in the absence of such special circumstances, the 
a priori right ought to be respected. On the whole, it seems to us 
that the settlement which is urgently needed to set these disputes 
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at rest for ever, must ultimately take something of this form- 
rules will have to be issued, showing exactly what classes of per¬ 
sons, and how many of each class, in eacii grade, may lawfully be 
employed in the administration of the various non-regulation pro¬ 
vinces. With these inoffensive and wholesome restrictions, the 
whole patronage will doubtless be left to the unfettered discretion of 
the Indian Governments. With the constitution of the personnel 
of the administrations on this definite footing, all class differences 
and jealousies should be entirely lost sight of; every officer who has 
once joined a commi.ssion should have an indefeasible right to abso¬ 
lutely equal treatment with his fellows, and to promotion in accor¬ 
dance with his merits as vacancies occur ; except in cases of mis¬ 
conduct or incompetence, “supersession “ should be as impossible in 
the non-regulation districts, as it is supposed to be in the regula¬ 
tion provinces. 

We come,in the third and last place, to those appointments which 
require a scientific or technical training; and here again we think 
that a hard and fast line should be drawn as to the possession of 
the right of patronage. In by far the larger number of cases—we 
would instance the Educational, the Geological, and similar* De¬ 
partments—the scientific or technical training that is required can 
only be obtained in Europe ; and for all such places it is obvious 
that the patronage should rest solely with the Secretary of State, 
and should be exercised only in England. In a few cases— e.g.^ 
in some legal appointments, which are naturally looked upon as 
the rewards of an able and intelligent local Bar—the technical 
training is best acquired in India; and appointments to these 
places will doubtless be best made by the local authorities. But 
here, as elsewhere, aruifcis wanted ; and this rule should also stipu¬ 
late for the po.ssession of certain recognised qualifications by the 
nominee in each case. Constitutional checks and safeguards are 
the pride of the English method of government; and the Indian 
Governments may most fairly demand that the nominees of the 
Secretary of State should be able to present, in every case where 
such a thing is possible, some tangible certificate of their presum¬ 
able fitness for their particular work. Such a certificate is furnish - 
ed, for the Covenanted Civil Service, by the Dean’s Yard exami¬ 
ners. For the Educational Department, the rule (which has, we 
believe, in practice always been adhered to by the Secretary of 
State; that every nominee must be a graduate in honours of one of 
the home Universities, should be laid down in precise terms. For 
’ the Geological Department, the testamurs of the natural science 
(Geological) examiners at the Uuiversitilb, or the certificates of the 
professors of Jermyn Street, may fairly be demanded. And so on 
for the , other scientific and technical departments. Moreover a 
code of rules such those we have suggested, would also contain 
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a distinct statement (as proposed for the non-regulation administra¬ 
tions) of the rights of nominees with regard to promotion ; and 
would doubtless render impossible such an appointment as 
that of Mr. tJordery to the Directorship of Public Instruction in the 
Panj^lb—an appointment by which the whole Panjab Educational 
Department has recently been aggrieved and insulted by a whole¬ 
sale and general supersession in favour of a gentleman entirely 
unconnected with the Service, 

The somewhat invidious nature of our position here in India 
and the comparatively high terms in many cases o0ered (to be paid 
out of Indian taxation) in tho hope of attracting really good men, 
render it especially necessary that the purity of Indian appointments 
should l>e, like Cmsar’s* wife, above suspicion. It is, we venture 
to think, obvious that this desirable consummation can only be ob¬ 
tained by some such device as that of a definite and inelastic code 
of rules such as that we have suggested. Until some measure of 
this kind is adopted—however immaculately honest and patriotic 
may be, in reality, the intentions and the practice of our rulers— 
we shall not cease to hear those sneers about taking care of 
Dowb,” those terrible whispers about “ somebody’s cousins ” and 
“ brothers-in-law,” those scarcely-di.sgiiised charges of nepotism and 
favouritism, which have been so rife of late, and w’hich tend so 
painfully to stultify our pharisaical English professions, and to 
throw discredit on our English rule in India, 


The Muhammadan Faith. 

A mong the topics of the quarter, there are few who will 
deny that the Muhammadan Faith has been perhaps the 
most prominent. What docs the Muhammadan believe? Is he 
compelled by the very nature of his creed to live in a state of 
chronic hostility to the established order of things ? These and 
similar questions have been brought forward and discussed again 
and again ; and they are, even yet, only resting in an uneasy 
slumber. A very small matter would awaken them into all their 
former activity. We think, then, it will not be devoid of interest 
to give a short account of the various sources whence the Musal- 
mdn derives his rules of faith and practice. The Orientalist will 
smile at the (to him) very obvious facts we shall have to include 
in a brief notice like the present; but we are writing for the benefit 
of the unlearned, who regard Oriental studies with that aversion 
which they undoubtedly de|erve from their intrinsic dreariness. 

The orthodox Musalm&n then must entirely repudiate the 
notion that the Koran was composed by the Prophet or by any 
other for him. The Kor^n is eternal and uncreated ; and the first 
transcript of it has been from everlasting by the throne of God, 
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written out on a table of immense size, called “ The Preserved 
Table, ** in which are also recorded the divine decrees, past 
and future. A copy from this table written in one volume on 
paper, was brought down to the lowest heaven, by the angel 
Gabriel in the mouth of Ramadan on the night of power ; and 
thence Gabriel revealed it, bit by bit. to Muhammad, as the exi¬ 
gencies of circumstances demanded it.* 

According to the Musalman tradition the first verses of the 
Koran which were communicated to the Prophet, were these, 
'* Read in the name of thy Iiord who hath created man of con¬ 
gealed blood.’' Gabriel announced them to the Prophet in a cave 
of Mount Harah, near to the city of Mecca. Muhammad was ob¬ 
liged to confess that he could not read, and was unable to under¬ 
stand a word of that which was written in the volume presented 
to him. The angel at once miraculously inspired him with the 
power to read ; and from that time, for the space of twenty-three 
years, further revelations continued to be made, sometimes at 
Mecca and sometimes at Medina. But though the Koran was thus 
communicated in fragments, the Prophet was permitted to enjoy 
the consolation of seeing the whole once a year, in the shape of a 
magnificent volume bound in silk, and adorned with gold and 
precious stones. On the last year of his life he enjoyed this 
privilege twice. 

As each revelation was communicated to the Prophet, he re¬ 
cited it to some of the companions or followers who happened 
to be present; and it was generally committed to writing by some 
one amongst them, upon palm leaves, leather, stones, or any other 
materials which chanced to be at hand. During the Prophet's 
life-time, no attempt was made to arrange them upon any sys¬ 
tem. We have no evidence to show that he took any special 
measures to preserve them from being destroyed; trusting, it would 
seem, to the marvellous tenacity of the Arab memory for their 
preservatidU. 

At that time, it must be remembered the practise of writing 
books was rare among the Arabs. The history of the difffKrent 
tribes, their genealogies, their poetry, were preserved by the aid 
of memory alone, and thus transmitted down from one generation 
to another. A highly educated man of that time was one who 
carried about in his head the history, genealogies, adventures, 


* The Prophet records this descent months. Therein do the angels dea- 
in these words Verily we sent cend, and the Spirit Gabriel also, bv 
down the Kor&n in the night of AI- the permission of their Lord with 
kadr (i.e. power). And what shall his decrees concerning every matter, 
make thee understand how excellent It is peace until the risiDg of the 
the'niebt of Al Sadr is ) T^e night morn. Stura xcvii. 
of AlSadr is better than a thousand 
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idioms, and in a word, all the characteristics which distin- 
^lisfaed the various desert tribes from each other. Thus I bn 
Khallikan relates the following of Hammad ar-Eawia (is., the 
narrator), “one of the best informed of men” :—“Being one day 
present at a public audience given by the Khalif Abdul-inelek 
he was asked by that prince in what way he merited the surname 
of *the narrator,’ and he returned this answer—'Because fcan 
recite the poems of every poet whom you, O Commander of the 
Faithful! have ever known or heard of; and I can rehearse, more¬ 
over, the compositions of many poets whom you will acknowledge 
that you did not know, neither did you hear of; and no one can 
'quote to me passages of ancient and modern poetry without my 
being able to tell the ancient from the modern.’ The Khalif then 
asked him how much poetry he knew by heart, and Hammad 
replied, * A great deal more than I can tell; but 1 can recite to 
you for each letter of the alphabet, one hundred long poems 
rhyming in that letter, without taking into account the short pieces ; 
and all these composed exclusively by poets who lived before the 
promulgatiouof Islam.’ On this the Khalif told him that , he 
intended to make a trial of his talent, and he ordered him there¬ 
fore to begin his recitations. Hammad commenced and continu- 
od till the Khalif having grown fatigued withdrew, after leaving 
a'pei'son in his place to verify the truth of the assertion, and hear 
him to the last. In that sitting he recited two thousand one hun¬ 
dred hdL&ldm by poets who :Sourished before Muhammad ; and 
the Khalif, on being informed of the fact, (mlered him a present of 
one hundred thousand dirhems.’ ” Among a people thus^abnormally 
gifted, trusting the preservation of his revelations to the me¬ 
mory merely, was not so wild an experiment on the part of the 
Prophet as it seems to us. It became a mark of honour to know 
the Koran by heart. The person who, in any company, could re¬ 
peat the Korin with the greatest accuracy, was of right entitled 
to conduct the public prayers, to a larger share of the spoils won 
upon the field of battle ; and if he fell a martyr of the Crescent, he 
was honoured with the first burial. And according to early tradi¬ 
tion, several of the Prophet’s followers could during his life-time 
repeat the entire revelation without a single omission. 

But very shortly after the death of the Prophet was fought 
the terrible battle of Yem&na against Moseilaraa—“ the Liar, " 
as Muhammad had stigmatised him. The Liar was slain, and his 
followers dispersed, but the struggle had been desperate and bloody, 
and so many of the Faithful distinguished by their knowledge of the 
Koran were slain, that it became apparent a few more such 
battles would simply eradicate the Koran from the minds of 
men. Omar urged upon the Khalif Abu Bakr to lose no time 
in making an authoritative collection of the various fragments of 

1 w 
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the Kordn “ from date leaves, and tablets of white stone and from 
the breasts of men.” This was accordingly done, and the Koran 
reduced to the order and sequence inwhich we now find it. This 
compilation remained the standard text during the Khalifat of Omar. 

Thirty years after,the Hijrah, in the time of the Khalif 
Othman, a second revision became necessary. The Koran 
was intended to be one, but it was found to the great scandal of 
the orthodox that there was great disagreement among the copies 
of the Koran used in the various provinces of the Arabian empire. 
This was represented to Othman, and ho was urged to provide 
a remedy and " stop the people before they should differ 
regarding their scriptures as did the Jews and Christians.” He, 
in consequence, nominated a Committee of Revision, consisting 
of Zeid Ibn Thabit, a former amanuensis of the Prophet 
who had collected the fragments of the Koran in the time of 
Abu Bakr, assisted by three Koreishites. These last were appoint¬ 
ed as being skilled in the Meccan dialect, in which the 
revelations of the Prophet had been originally communicated to 
men. By this committee a new transcript was made of the Holy 
Book ; copies were multiplied and transmitted to the chief cities 
of the empire, and the previously existing copies were committed 
to the flames. In accomplishing this work, the Committee of 
Eevision appear to have worked with the most child-like simplici¬ 
ty. Everything that could be proved to have been uttered by the 
Prophet in his prophetic character, they regarded as the spoken 
word of God ; possessing as such an intrinsic value which 
could not be affected by the minor questions of context. Put 
them in where or how they would, they must remain the word 
of God still, and as such of quite immeasurable value to men. The 
consequence is that we have in the Koran (so far at least as one 
may judge from a translation) a book the most dreary and diffi¬ 
cult to read that it is possible to imagine. There is not a glim¬ 
mering of sequence in it from beginning to end. The reader 
wanders fatigued and bewildered through a wilderness of inteimin- 
able repetitions and contradictions without number. The compilers 
seem indeed to have had quite a genius for arranging their matter 
in such a manner that almost every statement of any moment 
should have a flat contradiction following close upon its heels; 
as, for example a commendation of Christianity linked with 
a declaration that Christians are doomed to Hell fire ; a 
furious incitement to religious war, immediately followed by a 
bitter reproval of all violence in religion, or the folly of supposing 
that whether men do or forbear to do, they can in any way affect 
the purposes of the Most High. Then there are the same legends, 
either taken from the past history of Arabia, or distorted from 
the writings contained m the Old Testament, the same ideas, 
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the same doctrines repeated over and over again with the most 
wearisome iteration. The Editor, in short, considered that ho had 
acquitted himself of his task, so soon as he had w'ritten out conti¬ 
nuously every fragment of speech which could be shown to have 
the seal of the Prophet upon it, without the least concern for its 
comparative importance, or the circumstances under which it was 
spoken. From this one fact tt will be seen at once that it is simply 
impossible to obtain from the Koran a consistent reply to a question 
about any one duty incumbent upon a faithful Musalman. It certain¬ 
ly passionately exhorts the Faithful to fight in the^ defence of reli¬ 
gion ; but it is also most explicit in its declarations of its uselessness, 
and its reprobation of violence. A peaceably disposed Muhammad¬ 
an, would never be in need of a reason for the faith that is in him ; 
t.g.^ " Fight for the religion of God against those who fight against 
you ; but transgress not by attacking them first, for God loveth 
not the transgressor."— Sura II. 

“ If thy Lord had pleased, verily all who are in the earth would 
have believed in general. Wilt thou therefore forcibly compel 
men to be true believers ? No soul can believe but by the permis¬ 
sion of God ; and he shall pour out bis indignation on those who 
will not understand.—(Sum X. 

Such verses as these appear to us to express the innermost' 
spirit of Isldm—that of resignation to the decrees of an Almighty 
will ; and among the Faithful, this spirit, we are inclined to think, 
is far stronger than the old aggressive one, which the savage tribal 
wars of the early Arabs kindled to such a burning heat. Mr. 
Lane, in his delightful book on the “Modern Egyptians," gives 
his testimony to the same eflFect:—“ With the religious zeal of the 
Muslims,” he writes, “ I am daily struck ; yet I have often won¬ 
dered that they so seldom attempt to make converts to their faith. 
On my expressing my surprise, as I have frequently done, at their 
indifference with respect to the propagation of their religion, con¬ 
trasting it with the conduct of their ancestors of the early ages 
of El-Islam, I have generally been answered, “ Of what use 
would it be if I could convert a thousand infidels?—would it in¬ 
crease the number of the faithful? By no means; the number of 
the faithful is decreed by God ; and no act of man can increase or 
diminish it.” Nothing could be more strictly logical than this 
conduct. “ Whomsoever,” declares the Prophet, “ God shall please 
to direct, he will open his breast to receive the faith of IsMm ; but 
whomsoever he shall please to lead into error, he will render his 
breast straight and narrow as though he was climbing up to 
heaven.” Fatalism is the corner stone of a Musalman’s faith. 

But, besides the Koran, there is another source whence the 
Muhammadan derives bis principles of conduct, namely, the 
Traditions. When the Arabs became the lords of a vast empire, 
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the few simple rules of life laid down in the Koran were speedily 
found insufficient to cope with the complexities of their new state. 
“ Crowded cities,” to quote from Sir W. Muir's most valuable w'ork, 
*‘like Fost&l, Kufa, and Damascus required an elaborate com¬ 
pilation of laws for the guid.mce of their conrts of justice; 
new political relations (lemauded a system of international equity. 
The speculations of a people before whom literature was prepar¬ 
ing to throw open her arena, and controversies of eager fiictions 
upon nice points of faith, were impatient of the narrow limits 
which confined them :—all called loudly for the enlargement of 
the scanty and naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the develop¬ 
ment of its defective code of ethics. .And yet it was the cardi¬ 
nal principle of early Islam that the standard of Law, of Theo¬ 
logy, and of Politics was the Coran, and the Coran alone. By 
it Mahomet himself ruled ; to it in his teaching he always refer¬ 
red ; from it he professed to derive his opinions, and upon it to 
ground his decisions. If he the Mespnger of the Lord and the 
Founder of the Faith was thus bound by the Coran, much more 
were the Caliphs, his uninspired substitutes. New and unforeseen 
circumstances were continually arising, for which the Coran 
contained no provision. It no longer sufficed for its original 
object. How, then, were its deficiencies to be supplied ? The 
difficulty was resolved by adopting the custom or “Sunnat” of 
JVInhomet, that is, bis sayings and his practice, as a supplement 

to tlie Coran.Tradition was thus invested with the 

force of law and with some of the authority of inspiration. , . 

. . Men devoted their lives to the business (of collection). 

They travelled from city to city, and from tribe to tribe, over the 
whole Mahometan world ; sought out by personal inquiry every 
vestige of Mahomet’s biography yet lingering among the Compa¬ 
nions, the Successors, and their descendants ; and committed to 
wTiting the tales and reminiscences witli which they used to edify 
their wondering and admiring auditors.” Besides these two 
sources, the Koran and the Traditions—there exists a third, the 
decisions namely of the four great ImAms, Abu Hanifa, As-Shafi, 
Mdlik, and Tim Hanbal, pre-eminent both for their abilities 
and for the number of points which each .settled on his own autho¬ 
rity, and formed into a body of supplementary doctrines. 


T/ie Budget —1872-73. 

I F Sir Richard Temple is at the present moment the best abused 
man in all India, he has probably only himself to blame. 
With opportunities which might fairly be envied, with gifta of 
fortune which more than compensate for his own want of ability, 
he is still the most unsuccessful and the roost unpopular Finance 
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JUinister that Inuia has ever possessed. ISfot that wo think iha 
country is under no obligation whatever to the Financial De- 
paitment as at present constituted. With all its fiuilts it has 
one redeeming virtue, which with a Minister of greater tact, would 
have gone far to atone for them. That virtue is economy. 
Whatever may be said to its disadvantage, it cannot be denied 
t])at the Financial Department—and it is only fair that its Ciiief 
should have the credit—has worked hard and successfully of late 
years to keep down expenditure. While we are far from thinking 
that India should be governed by any single Department of the 
Supreme Government, it is a source of .satisfaction that Sir R. 
Temple knows how to put the screw on, and is nOt afraid to do it. 

But when we have said this, we have probably said all we’ 
can in his favour as a Financier. In our comments upon the 
Budget last year, we drew special attention to the opium esti¬ 
mates and the income-tax. We iK>inted out that tho receipta 
under the former bead were placed at far too low a %ure, and 
we attempted to show that the revenue from this source is more 
within our own control than is generally supposed. Owing partly 
to a failure in last year’s opium crop, our expectations as to 
the estimates have been more than justified ; and what is perhaps 
of greater importance, there is evidence in the present Budget 
that the Financial Department are awakening to the practicability 
of doing away with much of the uncertainty ^hich ordinarily 
attaches to this item of revenue. By fixing the number of chests 
to be sold nearly two years in anticipation and by forming an 
opium reserve, so that the quantity sold from year to year may 
not be dependent on the success or failure of any particular crop, 
the main ilistiirbii>g elements in e.stimating the price will in future 
be removed. If, in addition to these !neaKure.s, 8ir R. Temple 
would condescend to set oflf the surplus receipts of one year against 
the deficit of the next, opium might ea.sily he made as stable 
as any other item in the Budget. It was in 186G, we believe, 
that Mr. Massey declared of opium that “ though a great irregular 
source of income, it was one capable of being calculated upon 
data wiiich yield an average income in a series of years. ” 

That the opium estimate has again been placed at too low a 
figure, we have no hesitation whatever in saying. Looking at 
the short crop of last year and the consequently limited sales 
of the present, and taking also into cunsiderj|.tion the fact that 
the number of chests advertised for sale in 1873 is somewhat 
below the average of past years, our opinion is that if present prices 
are not maintained, they will not very materially recede. Un¬ 
der any circumstances, Sir Richard would have been fully justi¬ 
fied in assuming the average of the past four years, which would 
give some Bs. 75 a chest more than the figure at which he has put it. 
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In that case of course there would have been no necessity 
to retain the income-tax. Such, however, is the obstinacy of the 
present Government that, while driven to adopt a very different 
tone than heretofore, it refuses to recede from rhe position it has 
taken up on this que.stion. Though defeated, it will not yield ; 
and a cjise therefore Jiad to be made out for the continuance 
of a hated impost which has done, and is doing, more to alienate 
the good-will of the people than tlie bare-faced spoliations of the 
most rapacious Oriental despot. 

It is .sincerely to be hoped for the credit of his own reputation 
that Sir Richard's claim to be considered a master of finance 
will not rest upon his “explanation of the cash balances." Any¬ 
thing more weak and pitiable wti scarcely recollect ever to havo 
read. That twenty-four millions are not lying idle so far as the 
tax-payers are concerned, because the Presidency Banks have 
the use of a great part of the money, is a proposition so ludicrous 
upon the face of it that no one but Sir Richard, we will venture 
to say, could ever have been guilty of it. But it is only of a 
piece with the rest of his “explanation” on this subject. It was 
generally thought that the year began with a somewhat l.arger 
cash balance than was absolutely necessary; and Sir Richard 
actually takes pride in reminding us that the only answer he could 
make to tlie criticism of the Council on this point was his as¬ 
surance “ that yie present amount of cash balances is not otherwise 
than satisfactory.” With an estimated cash balance at the close of 
1872-73 of 171 millions—an estimate which is just as likely to 
be 7 millions below the mark as last year—Sir Richard can only 
again repeat bis assurance that “ the amount will be found satis¬ 
factorily high, though not too high. ” 

On this subject, however, we do think some allowance should 
be made for Sir Richard’s position. It is sufficiently evident that 
though Finance Minister in India^ he is not his own master. 
If he might, he doubtless “ could a tale unfold whose lightest 
word would harrow up the soul." But, like the ghost in Hamlet, he 
i.s probably forbidden to tell the secrets of his prison-house. And so 
the Secretary of State and Mr. Scccomlie may go on spending and 
borrowing, borrowing and spending again, without any financial 
explanation or check whatever. There is internal evidence in his 
Statement that even Sir Richard chaf 's under his fetters, but he 
is getting used to them, and the gilt is not yet worn off. 

Sir R. Temple is very anxious about our exports. As our readers 
are aware, the Secretary of State draws on this country for some 
13 millions annually to defray home charges and guafanteed railway 
interest. “ If the country is to continue satisfactorily to bear 
these annual drawings of money by England, she must look more 
and more to disposing of her products to other nations, and to 
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obtaining therei)y the resources which can alone enable her to make 
the annual paymettts in England without monetary or other 
derangement within her own limits.” Unfortunately there is 
only too much truth in this statement. These annual drawings 
may be said to represent to a large extent Jbhe penalty which India 
has to pay for a foreign administration. Not that India does not 
get its qvLid ‘pro quo for much, if not all of this amount. A large por¬ 
tion of the 13 millions goes to defray interest on the capital which 
England has lent to this country, much of which, such as that in¬ 
vested in railways and canals, is directly reproductive in India, while 
even the Home administrative charges may be said to yield an 
indirect return in the establishment of peace, security, and good 
government. But the fact remains the same that India has to 
make an annual payment to England either in specie or in 
produce, of some 12 or 13 millions yearly. As this country does 
not yield the precious metals, it is of course to its advantage 
that this large tribute should be defrayed in produce, and the 
result is that our exports must always largely exceed our imports, 
even including imports of treasure. In other wofds, India’s im¬ 
porting power is diminished to the extent of the annual payments 
made in England. As Sir R. Temple says, this is “ a politico-economic 
fact of some gravity,” which could only be very inadequately treated 
in this place. Sir B. Temple glanced at its bearing upon the 
question of exchange, but the extent to which it affects the trade 
and industry of the country generally is one of those huge 
problems which can hardly be satisfactorily explained in a bare 
financial statement. 
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Kdnirupa Kamalatd. By Kaj Krishna A'dhya. Madhukari 
Press. Bliatp^da: Sahabda; 17<)3. 

T he Kev. Mr. Lon^, in his reply to the address given him 
recently by the Family Literary Club, said that the Bengali 
language was “ happily dropping the old Sanskrit style, and as¬ 
suming a nervous idiomatic form.” It may be so in certain 
iustauces, but the little book before us has all the worst faults 
of the “ old Sanskrit style.” It is Bcngi'di Johnsonese run mad. 
We tried to read the preface which is just one page long, but 
before we bad gone through half of it we met with such a multi- 
tudmous host of sesquipedalian words that we gave up the attempt 
as hopeless. We are, therefore, not in a position to give to the 
reader any account of the work of this literary Bombastes 
Furioso. 


Kavitd-Kaldpa. Part 1. By Kali Charan Adhikari. Tamohara 
Press. Seram pore : B.E. 1278. 

T his is intended to be a Poetical Reader for Bengali children^ 
The subjects treated of arc God, the glory of God, pride, 
summer, winter, infancy, happiness, youth, and the like. 


Bdmdraehanavali. Part I. J. Q. Chatterjea and Go’s Press. Cal¬ 
cutta : 1872. 

T his is a neatly got-up volume, published under tho auspices 
of the Bdmdhodhini Bahhd, and consists of essays said to 
have been written by Bengali ladies. We do not know whether they 
have been written by Bengali ladies or not—and tho Editor of 
the volume himself is not sure of the authorship of some of 
them ; but if they aro the genuine and unassisted compositions of 
Bengali ladies, they must be acknowledged to be performances 
of great merit. By the way, why call them “ Female Composi¬ 
tions ? " Wo are not aware that compositions aro distinguishable 
as to sex, and do not talk of “ male compositions” and "female 
compositions. ” The book consists of six chapters : the first treats 
of social reform ; the second, of the education of women ; the 
third, of morals and religion; the fourth, of meditation and 
prayer; the fifth, of Nature in its various aspects ; and the sixth 
la a chapter of miscellaneous matter. 
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Kusuma-MdliJfA. A Poem written by a Hindti lady. Edited 
by Jogendra Nath Baudyopadbyaya, B.A. New Bharata Press 
Calcutta. 


T he Editor informs us in the preface that these short poems 
are the genuine'productions of a respectable Hindu widow 
of eighteen years of age, that she set her face against their publi¬ 
cation, and that it was with considerable difficulty and after 
repeated solicitations that be procured copies of the poems w’hich 
he now gives to the w'orld. If this statement be true—and we 
have no reason to doubt it—education must have made remark¬ 
able progress amongst Bengali women. As the uinided composi¬ 
tions of a Bengali lady only eighteen years old, they may be truly 
pronounced marvellous. Some of the subjects treated are as fol¬ 
lows :—“ The Lament of a bereaved Mother “ the beauty of 
Nature ; “ Spring the Garden of Society ; “ Liberty “ Verses 
to Lord Mayo on the occasion of His Excellency's presiding at 
the distribution of prizes at tbeBcthime School.” The versification 
i.s in general good, and there is no little delicacy of sentiment. 
We shall be happy to meet the fair poet again. 


Dhriiva-Ckaritra. A drama. By Niradi Ch^ind Sila. Calcutta : 
Columbian Press. B.E, 1278. 

B ABIJ Nimai Chand Sila is favourably known as a Bengali 
writer of considerable powers. His contributions to the 
literature of his country have been, for the most part, in the form 
of dianias, one of which, the Ghandrdvati, gave us great pleasure 
in its perusal some time since; and though we do not regard 
him as either the Sophocles or the Shakspeare of Bengal, we are 
decidedly of opinioii that his dramatic writings are a great deal 
better, both as regards their literary merits and their tendency, 
than most of those ndtafeas or dramas which are every week 
issuing from the Bengali press. While most of the Bengali 
dramas' of the day contain a deal of prurient and filthy matter, 
the plays of Babu Nimai Chaud Sila are, from an ethical point 
of view, wholly unexceptionable. 

The drama before us is founded on the mythical story of 
lilu'uva as related in the Purdnas, though the author has added 
incidents which have no place in those sacred writings. The 
story is simple enough. ‘Uttdnapada, the king of Prayaga, had 
two wives, the elder of whom was named Sunili, and the younger 
Suruchi. The king* as is generally the case, was more fond of 
the younger than of the elder queen. The play opens with pre¬ 
parations for the public acknowledgment of Dhruva, the son 
of S^uniti, as the rightful lieir to the throne. The two queens seem 
to have been always on the best terms, till the seeds of jealousy 
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were sown in the mind of the younger queen by Homauti, her 
waiting-maid. The uxorious king was easily persua<led by the 
contrivances of the waiting-maid to suspect the chastity of his first 
queen, in consequence of which JDbrtiva voluntarily went into 
exile. The play ends with the discovery of the wicked machi¬ 
nations of Hemslhti, the vindication of the honour of the elder 
queen, and the installation of Dhruva. , 

plough the writer does not display extraordinary power in describ¬ 
ing the play of passion, ho shows considerable skill in drawing 
characters. The most vigorously drawn character in the whole play 
is Hemanti, and next to that perhaps is Suniti. The king, like iiio.st 
oriental mouarchs under the influence of \vomen, is an oM fool' whiio 
the younger queen, whom the reader at first takes to he an excel¬ 
lent person, is suddenly changed into an intriguing and treaclmrou.s 
woman,—the steps through which she is eventually led into villainy 
not being well traced by the writer. Tiie contrivance made uso 
of by Hemanti to impose upon tbe simple Ilasaniaya seems to tis 
somewhat clumsy and improbable. Wc cannot understand why 
Basaraaya could not discover from her voice tlial it was llenianti 
that was speaking to him in the garden, and not the first queen. 
But notwithstanding these blemishe.s, wo regard the Dkruva 
Charitra as a drama of considerable merit, anil have, no doubt 
that it will add to the reputation of Babu JN'imai Cliaud Sila. 


Journal of Travels in India. By Ardasecr Framjeo Moos. 
Vol. I, Bombay : Education Society^s Pres.s. 1871. 

E ight years ago a small party con.sisting of five Par.si gentle¬ 
men, one Mahrati, and one European, left Bombay with the 
intention of travelling all over India. They cro.s.sed tlic penin¬ 
sula through the territories of the Nizam, and wont to Madra.s ; 
from Madras they steamed up the Bny of Bengal, and came to 
Calcutta; from Calcutta they went up as far as Dehli ; from 
Dehli they returned to their islancl-hornc through the dotninious 
of the Maharajas Sindia and Uolkar. The Mfilirdta gentleman 
of the party was tbe well-known Dr. Bhau Daji, one of the best 
antiquarians in the country ; amongst the live Pilrsi gentlemen were 
two members of the Oama family, and Mr. Ardascer Framjee 
Moos, formerly Assistant-Professor in the Elphinstonc College, 
Bombay; and the European gentleman who accomf^anied the 
party was engaged by Dr Bhau Djiji chiefly for the purpo.se 
of making drawings of natural views. An account of what 
this party saw, in the course of their wanderings, is given by 
Mr. ‘Ardaseer Framjee Moos in the book before us ; which we . 
have no hesitation in chameterising as one of the most beautiful * 
volumes that has ever issued from the ludiau press. 
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The book is written in the Gujarati language, or rather in 
ihat dialect of the Gujarati which is spoken by the Farsis, 
and which is usually called Parsi-Gujardti. The Gujarati, like 
the Bengali, is a Sauskrit-derived language ; and, in its pure form, 
is spdken by all the Hindus of Saurashlra as distinguished from 
Maharashtra. The disciples of Zcrdusiit, after they had settled 
in India, adopted the language of the land of their exile, and 
naturally introduced into it many words from the Old PereHa 
whicii was their mother-tongue. Mr. Ardaseer is a practised 
writer, and the style of the book before us, co far as we can judge, 
is elegant and sometimes rises to eloquence. 1’he narrative is 
well written ; the descriptions of scenery, of men and of manners, 
arc graphic; and the work is throughout pervaded by a sense 
of hearty appreciation of the benefits of British rule. A few 
passages have been translated, by the author himself, into Eng¬ 
lish, cliiefly with a view to give an idea of the contents of the 
work to His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, who gracious¬ 
ly allowed it to be dedicated to him. 

But the chief attractions of the book are the numerous illus¬ 
trations in chromo-lithography with which it is enriched. Of 
these there are no less than sixty-seven, consisting cliiefly of views 
of the principal buildings of Lucknow, Agra, and Dchli. Of the 
Taj Mahal itself, and of tlie appurtenances thereof, there are 
illustrations. Of Calcutta and of its buildings the book ‘Contains 
eight views, namely, of the Bank of Bengal, of Fort William, of 
the Gateway of Government House, of Lord Hardinge’s Monument, 
of the Ochterlony Monument, of Prinsep’sGhat, of the Pagoda and 
Refreshment Rooms of the Eden Gardens. Besides the chromo¬ 
lithographs, the book contains a photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and an excellent map of India showing the route of 
our travellers. As to the “ getting up," the volume before us 
may be regarded as the “ beauty ” of the Indian press ; the Cal¬ 
cutta Press has issued nothing equal to it. We congratulate 
Mr. Ardaseer Framjee Moos on having written one of the be^ 
books ever written by a native of India. 


Mahhh}iamtam-Adi'i>arva; Parts L and IT. With a eomnien^ 
tary by Nifkantha. Translated into Bengali prose by Jagan 
Mohan Tarkatankara. Calcutta. Kavya Prakash Press. B.E. 
1277. 


Malidbhdratam-Adiparva; Parts/. and 11. WiOi a commjmtary 
by NUkantha. Translated into Bengali prose. Edited by, Sasi- 
bbusan Chattopadliydya. Seram pore. Alfred Press. Sak. 1792. 

A lthough the vernacular press has ndw been in active 
work for about eighty years, we believe this ie the first time 
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that our Indian Pandits have applied themselves to the translation 
and publication of their great Epic in the tongue nnderstandcd of 
the people. We regard these works with interest and satisfaction, 
not so much for the critical acumen displayed by the editors as for 
the cheapness of their productions, which bring portions of the 
gi^t national poem within the reach of almost all classes. 

Of these two editions, we much prefer that of Pandit Jagan 
l^han ; his clear, chaste, and easy Bengali is far more acceptable 
than the highly Sanskritised Bengali of the Serampore editor. 
To those who are entrusted with the task of carrying out the 
recent order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal about the 
exclusion from our .schools of “ bastardised Bengali, ” we would 
venture to suggest that a comparison of the styles of these two 
books would help them much in forming a sort of standard for 
their operations. It is impossible, wo Injlicve, that Mr. Campl)ell 
should persist in his endeavour to arrest the enrichment of the 
Bengali from the Sanskrit by the adoption or coinage of scientilic 
terms ; moreover the former language has now passed the stage 
at which it might l)c possible to degrade its form and idiom as 
spoken and written by scholars to the level of even the colloquial 
language, still less to that of the jargon spoken by *' coolies in 
the streets.” But we are inclined to agree with the notion which 
we believe is at the bottom of Mr, CampbeH’s somewhat exaggerat¬ 
ed orders; viz., that for ordinary literary purposes, and in most 
writing other than .scientific, there is already in existence a 
vocabulary purely Bengali, which it is unwise to “ doctor ” by an 
unnecessary addition of Sanskrit forms. Such “ dootoriug ” ha.s 
a very disagreeable and bombastic effect, which is well exemplified 
by this work of Pandit Sasibhu.san. 


Meghadiata K&vya; by Kaliddsa. Tran.slated into Bengali prose 
by Nilmani Nandi. Calcutta. New Indian Press, B.E. 1278. 


W E are glad to welcome pleasing and elegant Bengali transla¬ 
tions of the masterpieces of Sanskrit literature ; but the 
translation before us is neither pleasing nor elegant. Several 
qualifications are needed to make a good translator; amongst others, 
good taste and a familiar acquaintance with both the languages 
concerned ; and none of these are conspicuous in tho present case. 


JEka gkantd kala m&tra ekabd dmake dekhun. By Singher 
Mama Babbal Das. Calcutta: Oirisha Vidy^ratna Press, 
October, 1871. 


T his email book, with a very funny title,* is a discourse on 
various common-place topics of philosophy and criticism. 


* Look at me once for an hour only. 
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Xdmrupa Kdmalata. By Raj Krishna A'dhya. Madhukari 
Press. Blidtpdda : Sahabda; 1793. 

T he Rev. Mr. Lon", in his reply to the address given him 
recently by the Family Literary Club, said that the Bengali 
language was “ happily dropping the old Sanskrit style, and as¬ 
suming a nervous idiomatic Ibrm.” It may be so in certain 
instances, but the little book before us ha.s all the wor.st faults 
of the “old Sanskrit style," It is Bengali Jcdmsone.se run mad. 
We tried to read the preface which is just one page long, but 
before we had gone through half of it we met with such a multi¬ 
tudinous host of sesquipedalian words that wo gave up tlie attempt 
as hopeless. We are, therefore, not in a position to give to the 
reader any account of the work of this literary Bombastes 
Furioso. 


Kaviia-Kaldpa. Part I. By Kali Charan Adhikari. Tamohara 
Press. Serampore : B.E. 1278. 

T his is intended to be a Poetical Reader for Bengali childreiL 
The subjects treated of are God, the glory of God, pride, 
summer, winter, infancy, happiness, youth, and the like. 


Bdmdrachandvali. Part I. J. G. Chatterjea and Co’s Press. Cal¬ 
cutta : 1872. 

T his is a neatly got-up volume, published under the auspices 
of the Bdmdhodhini Hahkdf and consists of essays said to 
have been written by Bengali ladies. We do not know whether they 
have been written by Bengali ladies or not—and the Editor of 
the volume himself is not sure of tho authorship of some of 
them ; but if they arc the genuine and unassisted compositions of 
Bengali ladies, they must be acknowledged to bo performances 
of great merit. By the way, why call them “ Female Composi¬ 
tions ?" We are not aware that compositions are distinguishable 
as to sex, and do not talk of “ male compositions”and “female 
compositions. " The book consists of six chapters : the first treats 
of social reform ; the second, of the education of women; the 
third, of morals and religion; the fourth, of meditation and 
prayer ; the fifth, of Nature in its variousr aspects; and the sixth 
IS a chapter of miscellaneous matter. 
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Kusuma-MSlilca. A Poem written by a Bindti lady. Edited 
by Jogendra Ndtb Bandyopadhyaya, B.A. Mew Bhirata Press 
Calcutta. 


T he Editor informs us iu tbe preface that these short poems 
are the genuine*productions of a respectable Hindd widow 
of eighteen years of age, that she set her face against their publi¬ 
cation, and tliat it was with considerable difficulty and after 
repeated solicitations that he procured copies of the poems w'hich 
he now gives to the world. If this statement be true—and we 
have no reason to doubt it—education must have made remark¬ 
able progress amongst Bengali women. As the uunided composi¬ 
tions of a Bengali lady only eighteen years old, they may bo tndy 
pronounced marvellous. Borne of the subjects treated are as fol¬ 
lows :—“ The Lament of a bereaved Mother “ the beauty of 
Nature ; “ Spring the Garden of Society ; Liberty “ Verses 
to Lord Mayo on the occasion of His Excellency's presiding at 
the distribution of prizes at the Bethune School." Tbe versification 
is in general good, and there is no little delicacy of sentiment. 
We shall bo happy to meet the fair poet again. 


Dhruva-Charitra. A drama. By Nimdi Ch^nd Sila. Calcutta : 
Columbian Press. B.E. 1278. 

B ABTJ Nimai Ciiand Sila is favourably known as a Bengali 
writer of considerable powers. Ilis contributions to the 
literature of bis country have been, for the most part, in the form 
of diamas, one of which, the Chandrdvati, gave us great pleasure 
ill its perusal some time since; and though we do not regard 
him as either the Sophocles or the Shakspeare of Bengal, we are 
decidedly of opinion that his dramatic writings are a great deal 
better, both as regards their literary merits and their tendency, 
than most of those ndtahaa or dramas which are every week 
issuing from the Bengali press; While most of the Bengali 
dramas’ of the day contain a deal of prurient and filthy matter, 
the plays of Babu Nimai Cband Sila are, from an ethical point 
of view, wholly unexceptionable. 

I'he drama before us is founded on the mythical story of 
I)hruva as related iu the Purdnas, though the author has added 
incidents which have no place in those sacred writings. The 
story is simple enough. IJtt4napada, the king of Prayaga, had 
two wives, the elder of whom \vas named Suniti, and the younger 
Suriichi. The king* as is generally the case, was more fond of 
the younger than of the elder queen. The play opens with pre¬ 
parations for the public acknowledgment of Dhruva, the son 
of Suniti, as the rightfullieir to the throne. The two queens seem 
to have been always on the best terms, till the seeds of jealousy 
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were sown in the mind of the younger queen by Hemauti, her 
waiting-maid. The uxorious king was easily pers\ia(ied by the 
coutrivances of the waiting-maid to suspect the chastity of his Hnst 
queen, in consequence of which Dhruva voluntarily went into 
exile. The play ends with the discovery of the wicked machi¬ 
nations of iiemd!hti, the vindication of the honour of the elder 
queen, and the installation of Dhruva. 

plough the writer does not di^ play extraordinary power in describ¬ 
ing the play of passion, he shows considerable skill in drawing 
characters. The most vigorously drawn character in the whole play 
is Hemanti, and next to that perhaps is Suniti. The king, like most 
oriental monarchs under the influence of w-omen, is an old fool; while 
the younger queen, whom the reader at first takes to bo an excel¬ 
lent person, is suddenly changed into an iutrigjiing and treacherous 
W'omau,—the steps through which she is oventually led into villainy 
not being well traced by the writer. The contrivance ina<lo use 
of by Hemanti to impose upon the simple Rasiim.aya seems to us 
somewhat clumsy and improbable. We cannot understand why 
Basamaya could not discover from her voice that it was Hemanti 
that was speaking to him in the garden, and not tlie first queen. 
But notwithstanding these blemishes, we regard the iJlirava 
Charitra as a drama of considerable merit, and have no doubt 
that it will add to the reputation of liahu Nimai Chand Sila. 


Journal of Travels in India, By Arclascer Framjeo Moos. 
Vol. I. . Bombay : Education Society's Prcs.'j. 1871. 

E ight years ago a small party consi.sting of five P4r.si gontlo- 
men, one Mahrati, and one European, left Bombay with the 
intention of travelling all over India. They ero.sscd the penin¬ 
sula through the territories of the Nizam, and went to Madras ; 
from Madras they steamed up the Bay of Bengal, and came to 
Calcutta ; from Calcutta they went up {is far as Dehli ; from 
Delili they returned to their island-home through the dominions 
of the Mabarajis Siudia and Uolk^r. The Mtilnatd, gctitlcman 
of the party was the well-known Dr. Bhau Daji, one of the host 
antiquarians in the country ; amongst the five Parsi gciitlomen wore 
two members of the Oama family, and Mr. Ardaseer Framjee 
Moos, formerly Assistant-Professor in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay ; and the European gentleman who accompanied the 
party was engaged by Dr Bhau Dfiji chiefly for the purpose 
of making drawings of natural views. An account of what 
this party saw, in the course of their wanderings, is given by 
Mr. Ardaseer Framjee Moos in the book before us; which we 
have no hesitation in characterising as one of the most beautiful * 
volumes that has ever issued from the ladiau press. 
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The book is written in the Gujarati language, or rather in 
iihat dialect of the Gujarati which is spoken by the Parsis, 
and which is usually culled Farsi-Gujarati. The Gujarati, like 
the Bengali, is a Sanskrit-derived language ; and, in its pure form, 
is spoken by all the Hindus of Saurashtra as distinguished from 
Maharashtra. The disciples of Zerduslit, after they had settled 
in India, adopted the language of the laud of their exile, and 
naturally introduced into it many words fiK)m the Old Pen^lni 
which was their mother-tongue, Mr. Ardaseer is a practised 
writer, and the style of the book before us, so far as we can judge, 
is elegant and sometimes rises to eloquence. The narrative is 
well written ; the descriptions of scenery, of men and of manners, 
are graphic; and the work is throughout pervaded by a sen^ 
of hearty appreciation of the benefits of British rule. A few 
passages have been translated, by the author himself, into Eng¬ 
lish, chiefly with a view to give an idea of the contents of the 
work to flis Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, who gracious¬ 
ly allowed it to be dedicated to him. 

But the chief attractions of the book are the numerous illus¬ 
trations in chromo-lithography with which it is enriched. Of 
these there are no less than sixty-seven, consisting chiefly of views 
of the principal buildings of Lucknow, Agra, and Dehli. Of the 
Taj Mahal itself, and of tho appurtenances thereof, there are ten 
illustrations. Of Calcutta and of its buildings the book -contains 
eight views, namely, of the Bank of Bengal, of Fort William, of 
the Gateway of Government House, of Lord Hardinge’s Momimeut, 
of the Ochterlony Monument, of Prinsop’s Ghat, of the Pagoda and 
Refreshment Rooms of the Eden Gardens. Besides the chromo- 
litlmgraplis, the book contains a photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and an excellent map of India showing the route of 
our travellers. As to the “ getting up, ” tl>e volume before us 
may l)e regarded as the “ beauty ” of the Indian press ; the Cal¬ 
cutta Pre.ss has issued nothing equal to it. We congratulate 
Mr. Ardaseer Framjee Moos on having written one of the best 
books ever written by a native of India. 


Mdhahharatam-Adiyarva ; PaHs I. and II. With a commen¬ 
tary by NiXhantha. Translated into Bengali prose by Jagaa 
Mohan Tarkalaukara. Calcutta Kivya Prakdsh Press. B.E. 
1277. 

MaMbhdratam-Adiparva ; Parts /. and II. With a commentary 
by NUkantiva. Translated into Bengali prose. Edited by. Sasi^ 
bhusan Chattopadhy^ya. Serampore. Alfred Press. Sak. 1792. 

A lthough the vernacular press has ndw been in activ6 
work for about eighty years, \Ve believe this is the first iitab 
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Chat our lodian Pandita have applied themselves to the translation 
and publication of their great Epic in the tongue understaiulcd of 
the people. We regard these works with interest and satisfaction, 
not so much for the critical acumen displayed by the editors as for 
the cheapness of their prodt;ctions, which bring portions of the 
great national poem within the reach of almost all classes. 

Of these two editions, we much prefer that of Pandit Jagan 
Hfbhan ; his clear, chaste, and easy Bengali is far more acceptable 
than the highly Sanskritised Bengdli of the Serainpore editor. 
To those who are entrusted with the task of carrying out the 
recent order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal about the 
exclusion from our schools of “ bastardised Bengali, ” we would 
venture to suggest that a comparison of the styles of these two 
books would help them much in forming a sort of standard for 
their operations. It is impossible, we believe, that Mr. Camplwll 
should persist in his endeavour to arrest the enrichment of the 
Bengali from the Sanskrit by the adoption or coinage of scientific 
terms ; moreover the former language has now passed the stage 
at which it might he possible to degrade its form and idiom as 
spokeu and written by scholars to the level of even the colloquial 
language, still less to that of the jargon spoken by “ coolies in 
the streets.” But we are inclined to agree with the notion which 
we believe is at the bottom of Mr. Campljeli’s somewhat exaggerat¬ 
ed orders ; viz., that for ordinary literary purposes, and in most 
writing other than scientific, tliero is already in existence a 
vocabulary purely Bengali, whicli it is unwise to “ doctor ” by an 
unnecessary addition of Sanskrit forms. Such “ doctoring ” has 
a very disagreeable and bombastic effect, whicii is well exemplified 
by this work of Pandit Sasibhu.saD. 


MeghadMa Kdvya ; by Kaliddsa. Translated into Bengali prose 
by Nilrnani Nandi. Calcutta. New Indian Press. B.E. 127h. 


W E are glad to welcome pleasing and elegant Bengali transla¬ 
tions of the masterpieces of Sanskrit literature ; but the 
translation before us is neither pleasing nor elegant. Several 
qualifications are needed to make a good translator; amongst others, 
good taste and a familiar acquaintance with both the languages 
concerned ; and none of these are conspicuous in the present case. 


Eka ghantd kdla mdtra ekabd dmdke dekhun. By Singher 
Mama Babbal Das. Calcutta: Oirisha Vidy^ratna Press. 
October, 1871. 

T his small book, with a very funny title,is a discourse 
various common-place topics of philosophy and 


on 
criticism. 


* Look at me once Jar an hour oidy. 
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It may properly be called a controversial essay, refuting the opi¬ 
nions of, and attacking, a learned Brahman of Bhatp^r&h. 

The author begins by ridiculing the Pantheism of the later 
Vedantists—the disciples of Saukaracharyya ; the main doctrine 
of which is that God is the effi,clent as well as the material cause 
of the universe ; or indl’e clearly that everything that we see 
before us is only an emanation from a part of the Supreme Being, 
and corresponds with that part exactly in size, weight, colour, aud 
smell. He then goes on to defend the doctrine of atoms, in 
answer to a pamphlet published about a year ago—“ The Para- 
mduubdd khantianam,** by the Pandit above mentioned, who 
had already sung his poean, as if his arguments had been conclu¬ 
sive. Our author, in support of his defence, collects examples 
from many of the natural sciences (chemistry in particular), and 
amongst them, we select that of tl»e “ rye and the orange ; ’’ the 
former of which, he says, is small, and the latter many times 
larger than the other. Whence comes this difference? If both 
arc capable of iniiuite divisibility, if the molecules of both are 
infinite, thou the niimbor of the molecules in both is of course 
equal, and the ol)jects themselves, therefore, are equal in size and 
weight. But this is obviously not the fact; and tiiis difficulty, 
according to our author, can only he removed by accepting the 
atomic theory as true. The author then proceeds to a personal 
attack on the Pandit, who, we arc now apprised, is a Sabhd 
Pandit in the court of the Riijd of Benares. First of all, he 
directs our attention to his article in the Education Gazette^ of the 
18th Agrahiiyana, Sak, 1792, in which bo criticised a small but 
elegant Sanskrit poem named Kdvyapeilkd. On examining this 
criticism, we find that the censure pronounced on him by our 
author; is but too well deserved. To criticise a poem, the first 
requisite is to understand it tlioroughly ; but this article, in our 
opinion, only demonstrates the ignorance of the critic. Without 
dwelling any longer on this point, wc pass on to what the author 
says on his Life of the late liajdh Rddhdkantd Deb, a small 
Sanskrit work of one hudred verses. “ The style,’' .says he, “ is 
“ the worst possible. It is indeed, a great pity that so great and 
“ so distinguished a man as the Rajah has for his biographer one 
“ who, apart from his poetry (for he has not a bit of it), has dis- 
“ graced the harmonious Sau.scrit language, with his broken metres 
" and incorrect grammar. I say, ' apart from his poetry ’ for 
“ poetic genius is the reward of a virtuous former life. I need not 
tax the patience of my reader, with quoting long, faulty passages 
" from this book, but at the same time 1 cannot refrain myself 
** from exposing at least one line, which as it is taken at random, 

“ will, I hope, sufficiently show his power of drawing similes.” In 
the eighth stanza, he says, " The Raj&h refrained himself from 
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** doing those deeds, which, though he liked to do, are denonced 
" as impious by the Shdstras, just as an old husband shuns a 
I‘ youthful wife/ But surely everybody knows that au old mau 
" dotes on his young wife/* We have taken the trouble to translate 
so long a passage, just to show the str^-in in which our author 
attacks his opponent, and also to indicate our general concurrence 
with the judgment he has ptonounced on the book. 

The work under notice displays in an unfavourable light, 
the extent of erudition, as well as the good sense* of the 
Pandits of Lower Bengal. These gentlemen, in.stead of setting 
themselves to work in any way for the good of their country, 
either by iinproviiig tlie education of its masses, or reforming its 
antiquated and barbarous manners ; instead of discovering by 
careful researches anything of the history, m.ajHicrs, or character of 
their Aryan ancestors j itjste^id of assisting European scholars in 
their philological Jobours ; instead of performing these their obvi¬ 
ous functions, tiicy are wasting their precious lime and their more 
valuable brains in the discussion of vermiculate questions after the 
manner of schoolmen of the middle ages. 

Vasantasena. A translation of the Sanskrit drama “ Mrichchha- 
katika.” By Madlui Sudan Vacliaspati. Third edition. Cal¬ 
cutta:—Girisha Vidyaratna Press. 1S7I. 

T he Sanskrit play Mrickchhakatilm lia.s long since been made 
familiar to English readers by the classical translation of 
Professor Wilson; tliut the Bengali public, unacquainted with 
Sanskrit, should so long have been without a vernacular rendering, 
is somewhat surprising. Pandit Vacliaspati has thrown his work 
into the form of a romance ; and like Mr. Mouior Williams in the 
Sakuntala, he has rendered metre by metre, and prose by prose. 
The plot of this piece is too full of various incidents to admit of' i 
our giving inoro than a very slight outline of it. In Avauti (Ujam) 
lived a very virtuous Brahman named Charudatta—a miuistori* of 
the late king. His charity and generosity, running, as most 
virtues in India do, into extravagance, has left him almost a 
pauper; but he is still beloved, and held in high repute by the 
people. He cherishes a secret attachment to Vasarita.scna, a 
courtezan of great celebrity and prodigious ill-gotten wealtli, 
and she too is piivatcly in love with the Brahman. One evening, 
the lovely JJetwra is pursued by the reprobate brother-in-law of 
the king, a bullying conceited fop called Samsthanaka, and 
bis attendant parasite. In her attempt to escape from his coarse 
^overtures, she takes refuge in the hou.se of Ch^irudatta, and is 
horiiiied at his poverty, which she now learns for the first time. 
She is anxious to assist him in some delicate manner, and leaves 
with him a casket of jewels under pretext that she is afraid of 
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l>eiDg robl)ed of them on her way home. The jewels are stolen 
from his house by a man who happeus to be in love with Vasanta- 
send’s maidservant, to whom he takes them the next day as a 
present. The maid of cour.se recognise.s them, and informs the 
courtezan, who nobly forgives the robt)er, and further arranges 
his marriage with her Abigail. Meanwhile the profligate prince 
Samsthanaka, having an intrigue on hand, orders his carriage to 
come round and wait for him in the garden. But the coachman 
leaves it for a moment near Vasantasena’s door. She comes 
downstairs, intending to get into her carriage, which she bad 
ordered, for the purpose of visiting her beloved Brahman ; and by 
mistake gets into that of the prince, and is driven to his garden. 
The prince is of course delighted at the rencontre, and again pre¬ 
fers his vile suit; but when it is obstinately refused, he gives vent 
to his rage, and strangles the lady, leaving her for dead in the 
garden. In the course of the underplot Charudatta comes by, 
and being found by the police in the neighbourhood of the corpse, 
is hurried off to justice as the murderer. Samsthanaka is of course 
delighted to get rid of his rival; and in bis capacity of chief 
magistrate condemns him to death ; but his coachman, the only 
witness of the murder, denounces the prince. Charudatta is, 
nevertheless, being led to execution : when the heroine, who has 
recovered the strangulation, and has revived, rushes in ; and the case 
is thus cleared up, the priuce exposed, and the lovers united. To 
add to the happiness of this loving couple, the reiguing king is 
slain, and his throne seized by one Aryaka, who had formerly been 
under some obligations to Charudatta, and who now as a token 
of his gratitude makes him prime-minister. 

Vichaspati undoubtedly deserves praise for the chaste and 
highly polished language iu which he has translated the book; 
aud for the variety, elegance, and harmony of his metre. 'J’rue, 
the translation is a free one ; but where he has ventured to make in¬ 
terpolations, the additions have tended rather to embellish aud illus¬ 
trate, than to destroy the beauty of the original. He has pre¬ 
ferred to name his work from his heroine, after the manner of 
Kalidasa and Sriharsha ; for, as he says in the preface, his country¬ 
men seemed averse to the title of the original; aud the change is 
iu our opinion, certainly not for the worse. 
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La Langue et la Hiiidoustanies en 1871 ■ R&tme An- 

nuelle. Par M. Garcin de Tassy, Membre de I’lnatitut, 
Professeur d. I’Ecole Speciair des Langues oricutales vivautes. 
Paris, 1872. 


A GREAT deal of attention has recently been given, both by 
the press and by the public at home, to the writings of Af. 
Taine, a clever and observant Frenchman, who has given tlie 
world a very* detailed account of English institutions, English 
manners and customs, and English literature, as they appear to an 
intelligent and cultivated foreigner. A somewhat similar interest 
attaches to the work now before us, though its scope is far more 
limited. The cultivation and the growth of native Indian liter¬ 
ature are subjects on which it is especially advantageous to hoar 
the opinions of foreigners, unbiassed either by home or by Indian 
prejudices; for we are too much accustomed to hear them discuss¬ 
ed from a distinct platform, either English or Anglo-Indian. The 
typical Anglo-Indian is apt to look with a jealous and even a 
suspicious eye on all intellectual growth in this country ; and often, 
in his heart of hearts, would fain devote the public money which 
is now squandered on colleges and schools, to the construction of a 
few more “ palatial " barracks, or even to the multiplication of the 
chaprdsis of our district officers. On the other hand, the typical 
Englishman would often surrender the whole of our public works, 
or cut down the military expenditure mercilessly, in return for a 
single Sanskrit work edited by a native scholar. Undoubtedly pub¬ 
lic opinion in England, both in Parliament and out of it, lays far too 
much'stress on the mere intellectual and moral improvement of 
India; whilst en revanche Indian statesmen themselves are often 
inclined to despise that side of the question altogether, and to 
look only to material considerations. 

M. Garcin de Tassy is a Member of the Institute of France, 
and a savant and orientalist of no mean repute* His opinions 
therefore may fairly claim to be considered with respectful atten¬ 
tion ; though of course it must be remembered that they can only 
have been formed to a certain extent at second band, and may 
consequently be taken cum grano salis. We believe, however, 
that if the salt of practical Indian experience be added to thorn 
out of a liberal and unprejudiced mind, many valuable suggestions 
may be evolved. We regret that we are unable, in this place, to 
do more than summarily review the leading points of the book. 


* M. de Tassy is the oldest Honor- orientalist obtained for him that high 
ary Member of the Asiatic Society honour nearly half-a-century ago, in 
of Bengal. Bis reputation as an 1825. 
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It is somewhat amnsiog to observe with what simplicity M. 
de Tassy takes all his gSese to be swans—all his correspon¬ 
dents and informants to be high authorities on Indian literary 
matters—burning with a disinterested desire to make known 
to him the real facts of every case as they are known in India. 

Le Babu Keschab Chandar Sen ” is not unnaturally accepted 
with effusion as an oracle. Colonel Nassau Lees is quoted jnoes- 
santly ; and Captain Holroyd, late Director of Public Instruction 
in the Panjab, is one of the most valued correspondents of the 
learned Frenchman. In mentioning, with some national prid^ 
the fact that a prize has been offered for a Hindustani translation 
of M. Guillerain's Les cieux, M. de Tassy naively calls the donor 
" Mr. le Poer Wynne, of Simla.'* 

The first chapter of the Revue is mainly taken up with an 
argument which we fear would horrify the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. Notwithstanding the recent abolition of Urdu in Bengal, 
M. de Tassy has the audacity to propose that Urdu be made the 
common language of India ; and this proposition he di.scusses at 
■great length. He is for no hfalf-measures. Mr. Campbell’s edict 
against Urdu was not more imperious than the orders in its favour 
which M. de Tas.s}' would like to see issued. Like Canute check¬ 
ing the wavc.s, he would .say to the other vernaculars hitherto, 
but no further. ” Ho w'oiild make the Urdu the language of the 
courts, of the colleges and schools, of all Government publications. 
With regard to the last he adds with a simplicity which is almost 
touching—“ Save doute le gouvernement y covsentirait volon- 
tiers" ! Nay, even general Indian and Anglo-Indian literature 
should be in this language:— *'Fui8 on tAcherait de determiner lea 
^diteurs des autres journaux et des revues k adopter la m^me lau- 
gue, et on conviendrait dc ne plus en publier dans aucune autre. 
II devrait cn ^tre de m^nie pour totis les livres.” We commend 
the suggestion to the notice of the editors and writers of India! 
M. de Tassy, moreover, does not leave us in any doubt as to the 
reality of the Urdu which he would impose upon us all.* He 
regrets that a proposition has been made by one of his correspon- 

* M. Garcin de Tassy stigmatises des iddes pour lesqaelles les expreg- 
the distinction between Hindustani sion propres y mauquent encore.” la 
and Urdu as a “ classification de another place he quotes with some 
fantaisie ” {Reviie, p. 7) ; what 'metion the opinion of the Rev. W. 
would Mr, Campbell say to this 1 Brown Kerr of Bombay: ** Je puis 
Again, be speaks of Urdu as “ la certainement porter tSmoignage de 
veritable langue usuelle dn nord I’utilitfi trhs-fitendue de I’urdu dans 
de I’lnde, et non en Hindi, dost toutee les parties de I’lode, car je 
I’usaee est limite ; que d’ailleurs I’ai pcesque parcourue euddremeiit^ 
I’Urdn etait susceptible d’assimila- depuia le cap Comorin juB^'aux 
tion, et qu’on pourrait ainsi y intro- Himalayas et dea bouches da Uange 
duii'e dea expressions emprunt^ea a k I’lndua. ” 
d’auU’ea languea pour exprimer 
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Ganpat Ram, to concede to the iufiriniiies of some weaker 
brethren the me of the N&gaii character ; and he condctniis an¬ 
other correspondent, Babu Nobin Ohand wlio has a leaning 
towards Hindi (or for what the Babii, by “ une classification d'e 
fantaisie,.’' terms Uinddst^ni), declaring that Nobin Ohand “ est 
Hindou et croit agir pro aria et focis/* -He applauds another 
authority who cites “ les savants iudighncs to prove that ele¬ 
gance of style in Urdu is impossible without a considerable 
admixture of Persian and Arabic; and for all scientific terms he 
would draw on the Arabic. He admits that the provincial verna¬ 
culars would be neglected; but he thinks that this would 
not be a matter for regret, since a great advantage would be 
gained—on pourrait dtudicr littoraircmeut cellos qui oiireiit dea 
ouvrages originaux dignes d' int^ret. 

M. de Tassy has been much exercised by Dr, Hunter's Indian 
Musnlmdns, which he thus describes—“ ouvrage tres-hostile aux 
musnlmans, ct qui a 4t4 habilement et cutegoriquemcut refutd par 
le sai'yid Ahmad Klian Bahadur ” ; and he devotes several pages 
to a defence of the injured Musalmans, and to the old story of 
the fatwahs and the explanations of jihad. 

On the other hand, he notices with satisfaction the movement, 
originated by Dr. Hunter, for obtaining a uniform orihography of 
Indian proper names as written in the Roman character. He 
speaks of the Indian spelling as “ la pierre d’achoppemeut des 
orientalistes, chacun d’enx voulant avoir sou orthographe.” He 
adds tliat the Government is not indifferent to the question, but 
intends to adopt an official orihography 

As might be expected from the nature of his subject, Bengal 
comes ill for only a very small share of his attention. He gives 
critical notices of Persian, Urdu, and other works, published in 
the North-West Provinces, in the Panjiib, and in Bombay. He 
speaks with empreasement of the zeal and alnlity with which the 
study of Arabic and that of Sanskrit are being pursued in the col¬ 
leges and schools of India,—a movement which he compares to the 
Revival of Letters in Europe :—“ Do m^me qu’en Europe, d. la 
Renaissance, on se mit a dtudier avec ardeur le grec et le latio, ainsi 
agit-on maiutenant dans I’lnde pour I’arabe et le san.scrit,” 

Reviews of many official blue-books, of the reports of the cliirf 
Indiati missions, and of similar sources of information about the 
literary life of the country, form a large portion of a book which 
is very interesting, and well worthy of perusal as showing us 
** oursel’s as ithers see us.” 


Tranaactiona of the Bengal Social Science Aaaociation, vol. V, 

1871. 

T he best of the papers in this volume of transactions is one on 
the drainage of Calcutta, by the Engineer of the Calcutta 
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Municipality. No one has a better claim to be heard on this sub¬ 
ject than Mr. Clark, who has persistently advocated his drainage 
scheme through years of neglect and active opposition, and at last 
has hte good fortune to show, by practical results, the immense 
of benefits the scheme which he proposed fifteen years ago. 

The objects to be obtained are threefold :— 

— Drainage, of the subsoil. 

There are few large cities more urgently in need of subsoil 
drainage than Calcutta. p]ven during the drought of summer, water 
lies within eight feet of the surface, and during the rains within as 
many inches. The dampness of the lower floors of houses is of 
course due to water lying so near their foundations, and the com¬ 
parative dryness of the subsoil during the hot weather is one of 
the chief reasons of the superior healthiness of Calcutta at that 
season. One of the immediate effects of the new drains is that 
water no longer lodges in the soil in the vicinity of the drains at a 
higher level than their invert, or some 8 or 10 feet lower than it 
would otherwise lie. 

2nd.—The removal of storm water. 

Mr. Clark estimates that when his drains are completed they will 
be able to carry off a rain-fall of about J of an inch per hour over 
the area of Calcutta. The great advantages of the speedy removal 
of storm water during the rainy season need no comment. 

Srd.—The speedy removal of sewage. 

If the new drains performed no other offices than the two noted 
above, they would be well worth all the money that has been, or is 
likely to be, spent upon them. They are intended, however, for a 
third purpose, viz.^ the removal of the sewage of Calcutta; and it is 
here that the scheme has met with the most opposition. It-is 
said that solid excreta must be excluded from them, or disease and 
death will result in a larger measure than prevails with all the 
abominations of open earthen sewers. The chief of the sup¬ 
porters of the dry-earth system is Dr. D. B. Smith, who would 
remove by train the one hundred tons of night-soil daily produced 
to the Pialeo River, 18 miles from Calcutta. He would take up 
four square miles of land at this place for agricultural purposes, and 
keep a permanent army of 500 coolies on the ground, whose duty 
it would bo to mix the soil with dry earth, convert it into^pou- 
drette by means of mills, and then spread it over the fields. 

Tlie dry-earth system is no doubt in theory the best possible 
solution of the difficulty of the disposal of excreta ; but except 
in the cases of hospitals, jails and barrack.s, where labour is cheap 
and well under command, it is next to impossible to carry it out. 
The difficulty of daily collecting from house to house much less 
than 100 tons of night-soil must be immense, and during the 
period of its transport beyond the limits of the town, it would be 
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much more liable than under-ground drains, to bring about the sick¬ 
ness which the system is supposed to avoid ; the conversion of the 
soil into poudrette, and its subsequent disposal, would be etfecluaily 
put a stop to during the rains, and the cost of the whole would, we 
fear, greatly exceed Dr. Smith’s m odest estimate. We do not join 
in bis sanguine expectation that after a time the profits of the 
cultivation of the land taken up under his system *' would, several 
times over, cover the cost, not only of the extra establishment, 
but even of all the conservancy charges of Calcutta.” 

The system of water carriage of sewage is one of the simplest and 
the best; one of the strongest points in its favour is that it leaves 
next to nothing to the will of the individual. Mr. Clark's drains 
have been planned on a scale suffiuiuntly large to carry oil* the sub¬ 
soil-water and storm water, and are quite able also to dispose of the 
sewage of Calcutta if it be put into them, and they will carry it 
upwards of three miles out of Calcutta before putrefaction to 
any considerable extent has set in. Mr. Clark has arranged to 
keep his drains out of sight, and to substitute wide and pleasant 
foot-paths for deep stagnant ditches loaded with every conceivable 
form of abomination. 

We wish that the rest of the papers in this volume approached 
the merits of that of Mr. Clark. The author of a paper on the 
examination of witnesses in Mofussil Courts undertakes to des¬ 
cribe their sufferings in the cause of justice. He commences by 
informing as that “ perjury is snppo.sed to be a crime of not im- 
frequeut occurrence in JBengal, and that even professional wit¬ 
nesses are supposed to be not very rare.” We think that even 
less guarded language might have been safely used, and that 
the reluctance of natives to be examined as witnesses is duo 
in a veil/ small degree to “ the opinion that the bare taking 
of the name of God, with a full knowledge of all the frailties 
of our nature, and with the possibility of making an untrue 
statement through defective nicmory or through confusion of 
ideas, is in itself a sinful act.” Our author complains that in cases 
where parties to a suit are at issue upon a particular fact, judi¬ 
cial officers, relying to some extent on the demeanour of the witnes¬ 
ses, have been known to believe one statement, and disbelieve the 
other; “ what more,” he asks, “ can conduce to lessen the respect due 
to courts than to find one’s sworn statements lightly estimated and 
wantonly dislxilieved.” This is very annoying no doubt; but if A. 
and B flatly contradict one another, the only alternative apparent¬ 
ly possible for not believing one or the other, is to disbelieve both. 

Should any native gentleman desire to fit himself “ to carry a 
loaded palki at full speed ” or ** a bhisti’s full water skin even for 
a short distance ” we commend to his attention a paper on physi¬ 
cal education. 
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The present volume of transactions for 1871 contains the ao* 
counts for 1870, and the report of the council for that year. The 
publication of the transactions for 1871 should have been delayed 
until the accounts of the past year and the councirs report had 
been'laid before the Society. 

Under one of the Society’s rules it is provided that quarterly 
meetings of the Association shall be held in the months of January, 
March, July, and November. We notice, however, that during the 
past year two meetings were held in February, one in March, and 
one in April. After this spasmodic effort the Society appears to 
have oestivated, and only last month gave signs of vitality. The 
Council in its report for the year 1870 views the financial position of 
the Society as very satisfactory. In cne aspect this is true no doubt j 
the Society is not in debt, simply because its expenditure is next to 
nothing ; the subscriptions, however, appear to be very irregularly 
paid. During the year 1870, a sum of no less tlmn Rs. 54*0 (repre¬ 
senting 45 subsciiptions) was written off as irrecoverable, and of 
Ks. 2,628, the subscriptions due for 1870, only Rs. 1,428 were col¬ 
lected at the close of tlie year ; so that if tho Society’s rule No. 5 
were strictly enforced, upwards of 45 per cent, of the members of 
the Association would be summarily expelled as defaulters. Why 
cannot the Honorary Joint-Secretaries farm the collections! 

Pickings from Old Indian Books. Higginbotham & Co. 

Madras, 1872. 

T H E above is the title of the first of a series of volumes in 
course of publication by a member of an eminent firm in 
Madras. It consists of some fifty selections or extracts ; the 
greater part of them from the Asiatic Journal Vietween 1820 and 
1840. They extend over a wide range of subjects—historical, 
geographical, and archieological; with here and there a stray 
anecdote or humorous incident interspersed. There is no sort of 
plan or arrangement in the work, which is rather analogous to 
a volume of selections from the Poets, into which a reader may dip 
at random, and read a piece' here and a piece there—as a bee 
hovers among flowers, culling the sweets now of one fiower now 
of another. There is no original matter in the book ; so that the 
critical portion of our task, in reviewing it, is confined to the ques¬ 
tion of the compiler’s judgment in making his selections. With 
such a fund of material at bis command, it would be curious if he 
failed to provide us with some agreeable reading ; and indeed the 
book, though a small one, is very interesting throughout j by far 
the greater part of the reprinted extracts being adapted to the 
tastes of general readers, and a few only (such as an article on the 
Laws of the Hindis) of considerable interest to savana and 
IHerati. 
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^ The moat fntereating extracts Are to be found among the descrip* 
tions of ^enery. There is an account of some waterfalls at Oer- 
suppah in the Western Qhd.ts in North <Caoara, by an eye-wit¬ 
ness ; who is so impressed by the solemnity of the scene that he 
declares it to be equal if not euperinr in grandeur to the Falls of 
Niagara. There is not nearly the same extent of fail, nor the 
same volume of water as at the celebrated Horse Shoe Falls; but 
the great merit of the Falls at Qersuppah is that an immense rush 
of water falls down a perpendicular rock into a seething crater 
in an uifbroken torrent of nearly one thousand feet high. The 
writer describes mintitely five separate falls. He and his party 
endeavoured to ascertain the depth of the crater, but without 
success; he guessed it to be about 1,030 feet, making a mathe¬ 
matical calculation of the distance by the time it took for a cocoa- 
nut to fall to the bottom. The following note on the subject from 
Bowring's Ectstern Experiences is so interesting that we give it 
in full 

“ The chasm forms a semi-circle of no very great width, notwith- 
standing its immense depth of 830 feet, down which pours the great 
•“ Baja fall in one unbroken column. The^ height of the cataract was 
ascertained in a manner which evinced much ingenuity and daring. 
A party of officers of the Bombay navy contrived to fasten a rope to 
a tree on the further side of the cintsm, and drawing it out on the 
Bombay side, launched on it a cradle, in which they placed them- 
** selves, and having hanled themselves out to the centre overhanging 
“ the abyss, they ascertained the depth of the fall by letting down a 
plumb line ... Any-one with a strong head can sit on the edge of the 
abyss, letting his legs dangle over it, and then gaze down into the 
** cauldron below ; but nervous people throw themselves at ful^ length 
“ on the rock, and peep cautiously over the verge. The Bombay 
“ officers having fathomed the gulf, amused themselves by temporarily 
turning aside the stream above the Bover fall (a branch), and letting 
“ themselves down into the cup in to which it is precipitated, break- 
“ fasted there. They left a modest record of their plucky feat in the 
“ visitors’ book, with a sketch of their operations, which some subse- 
" qiient visitor bad the bad taste to mutilate and disfigure.” 

There is a curious description of the cultivation of melons and 
encumber in Kashmir. A great portion of the country consists 
©f immense lakes, very full of weeds and aquatic plants. These 
are cut off about two feet under water, compressed together, and 
being sprinkled with a coating of earth are formed into Heating 
beds about two yards wide, and varying in length. The beds are 
kept in their place by a couple of stakes driven through them, 
one at each end into the bottom, and are so arranged that a small 
boat may work its way between them. Upon the.se beds are 
erected at short intervals conical mounds of weeds two feet high 
with a hollow at the top containing soft earth from the bottom of 
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the lake, and in these the plants are placed. The beds so formed 
become very consistent, and will bear the weight of a man. The 
narrator informs us that the fruit thus grown rivals, if it does not 
surpass, any of European growth, while in traversing a tract of 
about fifty acres of these floating gardens of cucumbers and 
ntelo*ns, he did net notice above half a dozen unhealthy plants. 

Akbar is generally renowned as the best and greatest of the 
Mughul Rulers of India; and the following anecdote, which is 
quoted in this work, places him in a very creditable light as a man 
of high and liberal mind :— • 

“ Akbar Shah was very pioiw to his mother, liis piety appearing in 
this ])articular, that wlien his mother was carried once in a palankeen 
** betwixt Labor and Agra, he, travelling with her, took the palankeen 
upoTu his own shoulders, commanding his greatest nobles to do the 
like, and so carried her over the river from one side to tlie other. 
“ And he never denied her anything that she demanded of him but 
this, that our Bible might be liangcd about an ass’s neck, and beaten 
“ about the town of Agra ; for that the Portugals, having taken a 
“ ship of theirs at sea, in which was found the Alcoran amongst the 
“ Moors, tied it about the ueck of a dog, and beat the same dog about 
“ the town of Ormuz : but he dcuiiod her request, saying that if it were 
“ ill in the Portugals to do so to the Alcoran, it became not a king 
“ to requite ill with ill; for that the contempt of any religion w.as the 
“ contempt of God, and lie would not be revenged on an innocent 
» book.” 

Tliere is a very interesting account of the idol and car of Jagan- 
nath at Pfirf, written in the year 1822. The concourse of pilgrims 
from all parts of India is said to be so great, that there are nearly 
4,000 J’amilies of cooks employed to prepare the food. The food 
when cooked is supposed to be sanctified by the idol, and is then 
distributed or "feold. There is an important advantage in the 
matter of this food ; after its sanctification, it is so holy that the 
touch of a Muhammadan or Christian does not pollute it. 

There are three important idols ; Jagannath himself, his bro¬ 
ther Balbhadra, and his sister Sbubhadra. The great festival of the 
year (there being in all 12 festivals) is that of the Rath Jattra ; 
when the idols come out and are drawn on their cars or Raths 
to Janakptir, where the idol was originally formed. This jour¬ 
ney occupies a fortnight; and during that period no food is 
cooked. The Raths are very large, and covered with English 
woollens of the brightest colours, red and blue and green ; they 
make new ones every year, the wood of the old ones being 
sold and carried away by pilgrims, and looked upon as sacred. 
The idol of Jagannath is a mere shapeless mass of wood, with a 
couple of stumps for arms to which the priests sometimes affix 
golden hands: the reason for its deformity is told in the following 
legend 
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« Some thousands of years ago in the Sutya Yuga Maharajah 
Indradyumna, of Oojeiu, in Muwa, applied to the culubrated manu- 
facturer of Gods to mahe a new idol. This request was granted, 
on condition that the Maharajah should be very patjeut, and not 
interrupt the work, as it could never be completed if any attempt was 
made to see the process. This caution was not duly attended to. 
“ The prince endeavoured to see what progress had been made, and it 
“ became necessary that he should be satisfied with the imperfect 
“ image. ” 

In the 15th Volume of the Asiatic Society’s Researches, in a very 
elaborate and minute article on Orissa, is to be found a description 
of the origin of the Idol that seems far more probable. It runs 
thus:—r 

“ The Maharajah above-mentioned having heard that Vishnu abode 
“on the'earth on the Nilachal or Utkala Desa, in the form of Nil 
“ Madbava, set out with a large army for Orissa to perform Puja at 
“ the shrine. On reaching the S])ot he found the deity had disap- 
“ peared. Being overwhelmed by grief he was blessed with a dream 
wherein it was revealed to him that the God would shortly reappear 
under a new Avatkr of the Daru Brahm which would remain for 
all ages. Soon after this the Raja was ’informed that a Daru or 
log of the nim Tree was floating into Fooree; adorned with the 
conch shell, mace, lotus, and discus, several emblems of Vishnu. 
Transported with joy the pious prince ran to the sea shore, embraced 
the sacred log, wliich he was satisfied from the above symptoms must 
be a real form of Vishnu, and proceeded to deposit it with great 
ceremony in a consecrated enclosure. Ho then obtained the aid of 
the great architect of Gods, to arrange the image in its proper form. 
At the firat blow of the sacred axe of the Hindu Vulcan, the log 
split of itself into the fourfold image or Ghatur Murti. A little* 
colouring only was necessary to complete them, and they then became 
recogniz^ as Shri Krishna or Jaganndth distinguished by its black 
hue, Baldeo, a form of Siva, of a white colour, (this is Balbudra) 
Subhadr^, the sister of these brothers, of the colour of saflron, and 
* a round staff or pillar with the chakra (discus) impressed on either 
end.” 

The two accounts resemble each other in many particulars ; but 
the latter one of the floating log is probably the correct one. The 
cars commonly seen in Bengal do not resemble the real one ; in¬ 
asmuch as they are painted and carved all over, and are used 
year after year, while at Pfiri new cars are made annually, and 
they are neither carved nor painted. The article closes with a 
vivid description of the misery and sufferings undergone by the 
pilgrims, who come from a long distance ; their stock of money 
comes to an end ; they can get no help, and a great many sicken 
and die on the road. 

There are probably few points on which the vast majority of 
Eoglishmen, with the exception of those who ^go to India, are so 
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Jittle informed as the doctrines and practice of the Muhammadan 
religion. The very name of Muhammad, in its corrupted form 
Mahound, was long considered in England as only slightly euphe¬ 
mistic for the devil; and his followers are supposed to be supersti¬ 
tious infidels. And yet their creed and tenets are founded to a great 
extent on the Jewish Law ; and their customs are similar. For 
instance, when a M usalman prays, he takes his shoes from off his 
feet, and bows himself with his face to the ground, as we read 
of Moses doing. There is a very interesting article comparing 
the systems of Moses, Manu, and Muhammad, the three great 
law-givers of the East. Each code has a large element of religious 
observances intermixed with secular laws. The germ of each is 
the belief in one omnipotent God. That the Hindfis should have 
degenerated into such an extravagant polytheism as they did, is a 
matter of wonder; but the phenomenon, when looked into closely, 
is very similar to the falling away of the Israelites to the wor¬ 
ship of Baal and Moloch and the host of heaven. The Brdhmans 
as a tribe set apart for the priesthood are exactly analogous to 
the Levites. Like them “ they were made the hereditary conser¬ 
vators and expositors of the law ; they were like them exempted 
from secular labours, and con.socrated to letters ; and they derived 
from the sacrificial rites a portion of their revenue ; besides that 
they had separate habitations provided for them, and special 
sources of maintenance.” Caste was not unknown among the Jews ; 
but it was not carried to nearly such an extent as with the Hindfis. 
TJiis may be accounted for by the advanced *ate of civili.sation 
of the Hindds at the time of Manu’s Code ; while the Jews under 
Moses were only shepherds and husbandmen. 

' We confidently hope that the scries of which this volume is the 
inauguration, will be continued, and soon. There are many very 
interesting as well as instructive articles ; and the books from 
which the selections are made have become so scarce as to be 
unatttainable to the general reader; while the selections, 
varied as they are, deal with subjects in which all classes of 
readers may find both entertainment and information. 

E. M. 


Twelfik Night. Being No. 1. of The Chameleon, an Anglo- 
Indian periodical of Light literature. Edited by Phil. Robin¬ 
son. Allahabad. 1872. 

T his initial number represents a fairly promising attempt to 
meet an acknowledged want amongst Anglo-Indians—a 
magazine which shall be at once light and amusing in its style, and 
yet (Arabian bird?) essentially Indian. The Editor promises that 
Twelfth Night shall appear again. Chameleon-like, as Hay-day 
on- the first of May; and again four months later as Michaetmaa. 
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He tells us tbat sundry unforeseen circumstances, such as sickness¬ 
es and furloughs of pledged contributors, have conspired to make the 
first number not quite all that he had hoped ; and every Indian 
editor will be well able, we are sure, j sympathise with Mr. Robin¬ 
son in his disappointment at an accident* which must always bo 
recurring in this country. 

Like most collections of Indian papers, the Chamdeon is very 
uneven in quality. The editor himself is already favourably 
known to most of us from the particularly agreeable and amusing 
trifles which he has frequently contributed to the Pioneer under 
the name of The Ronin, and which, collected under the title of 
Nugee Indicce, were reviewed in these pages last January. Wo 
have no hesitation in saying that if all the papers in Twdfth 
Night were equal in merit to those of Mr. Robinson, it would com¬ 
pare not unfavourably with the best London Afonthliea. But it 
must be confessed that the impression created by the first article. 
From Allahabad to Nynee Tal, which is in Mr. Robinson's best 
style, is not kept up in the perusal of the other papers. In 
our notice of Nugee Indicoe, we ventured to compare The 
Ronin’8 writings to those of A.K.II.B. in the Recreations of a 
Country Parson ; and the likeness, without a suspicion of 
servile imitation, is, we think, even more striking in this 
article. The characteristic feature of the style is a quiet, 
thoughtful, and withal humorous appreciation of, and interest in, 
common objects and every-day occurrences. Take, for a sample, 
the following description of a night-train stopping at an Indian 
Station ; the reality of the picture is charming :— 

And now a station conics sliding along towards us, the train goes 
more slowly forward to meet it, the telegraph-posts pass in sober suc¬ 
cession, the trees assinne a vegetable aspect, and we are once moi'o 
among our fellow-beings. There is tbo station-master with a blue 
paper in his hand ; the guard who, before you havo gone a hundred 
miles, you will recognise at each station as an old friend; the six 
natives who are always going to be left behind, or who think they are ; 
the hhistie offering water to those who don't want any, but deaf to the 
yells which issue from the darkness where tho third-class carriages are 
standing. There is the station Babu,- a thin, sharp-faced, under-sized 
being whose explanations drive distracted the sore-footed villager who 
has just trampcfi in, and wishes to take a ticket to some place at 
which the train docs not stop ; and who bustles his wife—she looks 
like a great fly that^ some greater spider has swathed in web, or like 
the cocoon of some monster tissue-weaving caterpillar—hither and 
thither as if she were a bale of inferior piece-goods. But there is little 
time for delay. The blood of the iron-horse is up, and it is snorting 
to be off; the whistle screams, and tho engine as if it had taken 
fright, bolts, leaving the rustic with his chrysalis wife to explain to the 
Baba and to the hhistie the absurdity of rapid motion and the where* 
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abouts of the village whither he had hoped to tlravel. And so on 
through the dim night 

A Bomewhat gushing set of verses by “ Aleph Cheem,” entitled 
Homeward Bound, describes the half-regretful, half-hopeful feel¬ 
ings of an old military ^officer who is bidding adieu to India for 
ever, after a life of thirty years in the country. The sentiments 
are doting and lachrymose, but are sometimes not devoid of real 
feeling ; and the veises are quite free from the vulgarity which 
disfigured some of the pieces in the same author’s Lays of Ind. 

A sprightly little drawing-room farce, or proverb, called 
Paddle your own Canoe, turns on the &x>mewhat questionable 
susceptibility of a grass-widow at home, and the mutual jealousies of 
a highly respectable and proper couple (a moral stock- broker and 
a model wife ) with whom she is living. The proverb might be 
acted in about ten minutes, and requires only four actors of very 
moderate histrionic capacity ; we have no doubt it will be found 
useful as an interlude or an after-piece in many Indian drawing¬ 
room theatres. 

Three or four Nugee Fndicoe are reprinted from the Pioneer 
”by request.” Doubtless the most urgent request came from 
the printer. But we do not wish to be impertinently in¬ 
quisitive ; from whomsovor the request came, we are glad 
that it was made, for the pieces chosen for reprinting are capi¬ 
tal, and will bear reading a second time. Amongst the other 
articles we rasiy notice some anecdotes of murder, told by “ Paul 
Beuison ” under the title oiFoul Play in the Jungles, to illustrate 
the amiable qualities of the “ mild Gentoo ; ” a somewhat horrible 
story called Hatchet-heads of the Copper Age, in which Mr. Robin¬ 
son does not do himself justice ; and several pieces of more or less 
indifferent poetry. 

Maiheran Hill: Its Pecyple, Plants, and Animals. By J. Y. 

Smith, M.D., Bombay Medical Staff. Edinburgh : Maclachlau 
and Steviart. 1871. 

I N this little volume Dr. Smith has furnished the visitors of 
Matheran Hill with a very valuable and convenient little 
guide-book to most of the objects of scientific and general interest 
to be found there. Matheran is chiefly knovrn to the inhabi¬ 
tants of ** Duckland ” as being a very convenient and pleasant 
retreat to which they may escape, for a day or a week or a month, 
from the monotony of the office and the vapour-bath condition 
of the climate in Bombay. Every one who has been there must 
have a delightful recollection of the romantic winding roads, of 
careering along them on the backs of tatoos, of visiting the 
various “ points ” from which magnificent views are to be obtained 
of the neighbouring plains and ghdts, and, generally speaking, 
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of enjoying that ofriuwi cwm (or rather sine) dignilate, that feeling, 
delicious after hard work, of having nothing to do, and plenty of 
time and a very pleasant place to do it in. 

Those who frequent this delightful hill paradise will find an 
additional source of enjoyment by taking .with them a copy of 
Dr. Smith's work. In it the most prominent objects of scientific 
interest are described in a popular and interesting manner. We 
cannot criticise the work in detail, but the following may be 
taken as a specimen :— 

" Three tribes, differing in their mode of life, and more or less 
in physical conformation and language, are met with on and 
around Matheran. They are called Dhangurs, Thakurs, and 
Katkaris. Their number is not»known with any precision ; but in 
the order named, they are roughly estimated as bearing the relative 
proportion of fifteen, fifty, and thirty-five in a hundred. The 
first are known to be scattered over the neighbouring country as 
far as Maoli to the north, and towards Sholapur and Sat&ra on 
the east and south, and they are believed to inhabit hilly regions 
at much greater distances ; the second extend towards Ndsik 
in one direction, and southwards by Oomburkhind; while the 
third abound in most parts of the Tanna Collectorate, and on the 
ghats, where belts of the Ehair tree grow.” The description 
which follows of the habits and character of these tribes is very 
interesting. 

The third and fourth chapters, which are much the longest, are 
occupied with an account of the flora and fauna of the hill. 
These chapters will be highly interesting to readers who are or 
wish to be more or less acquainted with natural history. And if 
any one wishes really to enjoy a week or month at Matheran, we 
cannot do better than recommend him to obtain a copy of this 
book, and make himself acquainted by careful observation with 
all the species which are described in it. 


Ruins of the Ndlanda Monasteries at Burgdon, Sub-division 
Bikdr, ZiUah Patna. By A. M. Broadley, Esq., Assistant Ma¬ 
gistrate and Collector, Patna. Calcutta: Bengal Secretariat 
Press, 1872. 


T his llttle pamphlet is the record of the execution and results 
of a most successful excavation amongst the ruins of Bih^r, 
conducted by Mr. Broadley, apparently at his own cost, and under 
his sole direction. The enterprise, involving as it did the employ¬ 
ment of no less than a thousand labourers, must have been one of 
considerable expense ; and its issue reflects the highest credit on 
the archaeological zeal and ability of its projector. Only those who 
have been engaged in such excavations can fully appreciate the 
care and nicety which are required, in working with a large num- 
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ber of ignorant and careless workmen, in order fully to reap the 
scientific harvest of the results ; and Mr. Broadley’s book shows us 
that his diligence in this respect has been equal to his public spi¬ 
rited industry. We trust that he will no longer be left unaided in 
these important investigations. The excavation of the whole of 
the Burgaon topes and ruins would doubtless add largely to our 
scanty knowledge of the early history of Bengal, and might throw 
floods of light on the art and skill of that obscure but most inter¬ 
esting period of Indian history, the later Buddhist times, Mr. 
Broadley expresses a hope that at some future day he may be in a 
position to undertake the exploration, not only of these ruins, but 
also of those of Chandimau, Jowaffar, Jagdispur, Tillareh, Hurgaon, 
Tetrawan, Ghosrawan, and RajgirT We cordially echo this hope, 
which we are sure will be joined in by the whole antiquarian world 
of India. What the exploration of Burgaon may do for the later 
history of Buddhism, that may be fairly expected to be done 
for the ..earlier history by the investigation of the remains at 
Rfijgir. 

The Village of Burgaon lies exactly six miles south-west of 
Bihar, and seven miles north-east of lUJgir. Of this site Mr. 
Broadley says 

By its position, by the comparison of distances, and by the aid of 
inscriptions. Burgeon has been identified beyond the possi¬ 
bility of a doubt, with that Vihfira-grfim on the outskirts of 
which, more than a thousand years ago, flourished the great N&landa mo¬ 
nastery, the most magnificent and the most celebrated seat of Buddhist 
learning in the world. When the caves and temples of B&jgir were 
abandoned to the ravages of decay, and when the followers of Tathfigata 
forsook the mountain dwellings of their great teacher, the monastery 
of Nfilanda arose in all its splendour on the banks of the lakes of Bur¬ 
geon. Successive monarchs vied in its embellishment; lofty pagodas 
were raised in all directions; halls of disputation and schools 
cf instruction were built between them ; shrines, temples, and topes 
were constructed on the side of every tank, and encircled the base 
of every tower; and around the whole mass of religious edifices 
were grouped the four-storied dwellings of the preachers and teachers 
of Buddhism. ” 

Mr. Broadley proceeds to tell us what is known of Burgeon from 
the writings of the two great Chinese Buddhist pilgrims—Fah-hian, 
who visited it in 415 A.D., and Hiouen Thsang who came in 637 
A.D. During the two centuries that intervened between these 
visits the gorgeous monastery appears to have arisen ; for Hiouen 
Thsang describes it in all its splendour, whilst Fah-hian only speaks 
of a lofty tower commemorating the nirvana of Sariputra. The 
description of the later pilgrim is very detailed. Amongst other 
points, he mentions the fact that a certain king surrounded all the 
monasteries with a brick wall, and so brought them all into one 
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enclosure ; that he erected a lofty entrance gate ; that ho opened 
. separate halls for disputation, and divided the open space l)etween 
the monasteries into eight courts. This open space has been laid 
hare by Mr. Broadley ; and it is most interesting to read that he 
has succeeded in distinctly tracing tlk eigJit courts referred to by 
Hiouen Thsang. 

The site is now covered with a large number of mounds, some 
of enormous size ; the largest and most important being sixty feet 
in height, and more than a thousand feet in circumference. It is 
this mound which has been the especial object of Mr. Broadley’s 
attention, and from which he has obtained the highly important 
antiquarian treasures here described. The mound concealed a 
magnificent temple, which has now been disentombed ; togetlier 
with a vast mass of sculptured figures and relievos, inscribed slabs, 
nnd other relics of its past greatness. For a detailed description 
of the discoveries, including no less than seventy-one most inter¬ 
esting figures and inscriptions, we must refer our reader^ to Mr. 
Broadley's pamphlet. An appendix contains a facsimile of the 
most important inscription—that on the door of the excavated 
temple, together with a translation and notes by Babd Rajendra 
Lai Mitra. This inscription is of the highest antiquarian and 
liistorical value; for it promises to give us a starting-point for the 
chronology of the age of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, a period 
whose history has hitherto been involved in the utmost obscurity. 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Broadley on the success which has 
attended this, we presume his first exploration. We shall look with 
interest for the results of similar further searches ; and we sin¬ 
cerely trust his laudable example will be largely followed by 
other district officers, who frequently have better opportunities 
than can fall to the lot of others, for prosecuting such enquiries. 
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Art. L—the TERRITORIAL ARISTOCRACY OF 

BENGAL. 

No. III. —The Dinaqepoor Raj.* 

T he Bengal Collectoratc of Dinagepoor preserves the name, 
and, to a certain extent, the boundaries of one of the gieat 
Hindoo estates which grew up amidst the disorders of the last cen¬ 
tury and a half of Mahomedan rule. lu the Rajbaree at Dinagepoor 
still resides a lepresentative of the family by whom the zemin- 
daree was consolidated ; but the greater number of the Peigunnas 
over which liis predcccssois luled, weic sold within ten years of 
the Decennial Settlement of the revenues in 17.00. Before begin¬ 
ning to sketch the rise and fall of the family, it will not be out of 
place to stale briefly what is known of the cailicr hi.story of the 
dtetiict. Various legend.s connect with it, as with other parts of 
India, the stoiies of Ban R ija and liis wais with Krislino, of the 
sage Valmikee and the piotection he affoided to Rain’s di.scaided 
wife, of Poiosooiam, of Yuddhisthir, and of Viiot Raja, whoso 
realm of Motsyo Desh, or the Land of the Fish, was scpaiated 
from that of Bhogodotto by the river Koiotoyo ; but it is not until 
the dynasty of the Pal Rajas that theie is evidence of any founda¬ 
tion for the stories told. 

The Pal Rajas were Princes of Gour ; but rather of the province 
than of the city which afteiwaids became its capital, and the 
ruins of which may be seen to this day. Gour is mentioned in 
an astronomical treatise, the Biihat Sanhita, of the sixth century 
after Christ, as part of one of the regions into which India was 
divided for scientific purposes, but the city was probably not built 
until the time of the Sen dynasty, which reigned immediately 
before the Mahomedan conquest. The Pal Rajas appear to liave 
lived in different parts of the district of Dinagepoor, and what is now 
separated from it under the name of Bogia. The most wcsteily 


* As this is a bigned artirlo, the 1 ij(1i.iu ptoper Utimcs is prcbeived.— 
author’s own xuLlhod of spelliug Eon on. 
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point where traces are found of them is abdut .a llozen miles 
south-west of the station of Dinagepoor, on the road to^Maldah ; 
where the tank Mohipaldighce, the village of Mohipoor^ 'and the 
Pergunna of Mohinogor, preserve the name ’ of that Mohi Pal 
Kaja who, according to an inscription found by Mr. Broadley 
ut Nalanda, and translated by Baboo Kajendra Lala Mittra, was 
reigning A.D. 856. A pillar still standing on the borders of 
Dinagepoor and Bogra, bears an inscription to show that it 
was set up by the minister of Narayon Pal, who according 
to the Ayeen Akbaree reigned four generations before Mohi 
Pal. Another pillar, now in the Rajbaree but brought origi¬ 
nally from the ruins of Bannogor, sixteen miles to the south, 
records the dedication of a temple to Seeb by a prince of 
Gour, of the line of Kamboj in the year 8b8 fA.D. 831).* 
The tribe of Kamboj is mentioned in the Ramayana, and 
classed with tlie Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas, and the like, and 
an inscription found at Monghyr-j* dated in the reign of Deb 
Pul, three generations before Narayan Pal, indicates Kamboj 
as the country from which the Pal race had come ; fair 
grounds for believing the prince of Gour of the race of Kaml)oj, 
to have been one of the same dynasty. In the Thana division 
of Badolgachee in Bogra the villagers point ofit the sites of 
the houses of Dob Pal, Mohi Pal, and Chondro Pal; in that of 
Lai Bazar, those of Mohi Pal and Oosha Pal (who probably dug the 
tank called Ooshardighee near Potiram), Hoodom Pal, and other 
Rajas of the same name. A copper-plate found in Pergunna Sopl- 
taupoor contains further mention of Pal princes, and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that during the ninth century, and probably for 
several generations before and after, they were powerful sovereigns 
in the province of Gour, that their dominions extended at least as 
far westward as Monghyr, and their fame as far as Benares. It 
may l)e that their reason for settling so far north of the Ganges, 
which was the great means of communication with Upper India, 
was that the country further south had not yet, by the subterra¬ 
neous action which is still going on, risen suiHcieutly above the 
level of the water to afford a pleasant residence. 

How long the Pals reigned there is no certain means of knowing ; 
but before the Mahomedan conquest, A.D. 1203, the Sen dyoarty 
had sifpplanted them, and had made Gour the capital of its 
dominions. It may be that the Pals had retired before the Sens, 
and crossed the Korotoyo, retaining some power to the eastward of 
that river ; the writer of an article on Ancient Assam J was of opi¬ 
nion that they were reigning in Kamroop as late as A.D. 1175. 

Translated by Baboo Rujt^udra t As. Res. vol. i. p. 123. 

Lda IMitru. Calcutta Review, Aug. 1867, 
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According to Dr. Buchanan, the kingdom of >vhich Gour wait 
the capital, wai> in the time of the Sens divided into six provinces, 
the central one being Gour, surrounded by tlie other five, Bavoudro, 
Boiiggo, Bagri, Rarhi, and Maithilo. Dirondro, bounded by the Ko> 
rotoyo on the east, and the Mohanoudo on the west, extended north* 
wards only as far as Dumdumma, oA the river Poornabhoba, near 
Bannogor, before mentioned. As soon as the Mahomedans had 
made themselves masters of Gour, they established a frontier post 
at Dumdumma, and another at Ghoraghat, the latter to menace 


Kamroop, the former directed against some power, we know not 
what, in Dinagepoor. The Mahoiuedan remains at Dumdumma 
are numerous, showing the strength of the force that was kept 
there, and the length of time for which they occupied the post. 
A mosque there bears an inscription recording that it was built by 
one Zufar Khan Bahram Itzin in the reign of Kai Kaos Bha, in 


the year 097 Hijri (A.D. 1297).* 

At first the iMahoinedau ruler in Gour was no more than 


the Viceroy of the Emperor at Delhi, but it was not long 
before the amount of power which he derived from tiie rule 
of so great and rich provinces, and the distance at winch 
he found himself from the controlling authority, tempted htfu 
to assert his independence. Dr. Buclianau, who had access to 
a valuable manuscript in Poroowa, was of opinion that Alhud-deeii, 
who reigned A.D. 1340—1342 -f- was the first Bengal Viceroy who 
refused tribute, lu the time of his successor Bhumsuddecn, the 


Emperor Firoz Sha marched upon Gour, and the rebellious Vice¬ 
roy fell back upou Gboragliat, but the Emperor came to some 
terms with him, and loft him in the enjoyment of his post. During 
the time when the Viceroys were eudeavouiiiig to make them¬ 
selves independent sovereigns in Bengal, their attention was 
principally turned towards the movements of the power in the 
west that they were setting at defiance, and they had the loss lei¬ 
sure to bestow upon the Hindoo cliiefs to the north of Dumdumma. 

It is probable also that about this time the Gauges had already 
partially or wholly deserted its old chanuel uuder the walls of 
Gour; and Rajniahal, as being upon the bunk of the main stream, 
was found a more convenient residence for the ruler of the pro¬ 
vince. A stretch of low country, and a, line of .swamps, to the 
northward and eastward of Gour, still show where the river origin¬ 
ally flowed; and the site, chosen as being as it were an 
island of stiff clay, which amid the shifting mud and sand of the 
Gangetic plain, defied the action of the river, and also as being on 
the bank of the great stream which was the highway of the 


* Deciphered by Professor Bloch- t Blphiustoue. 
oiauu. 
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country, was no longer a suitable one for a capital when that river 
deserted it. The Viceroy and the troops, when at Rajmaha|l, were 
separated from the district of Dinagepoor by the Ganges, and by 
a tract which is inundated for more than a third of the year, and 
Qonesh, Hakim of Dynwaj, .whom the relaxed vigilance on the 
northern frontier had enabled to become a powerful chief, swooped 
down upon Gour, and slew Shekh Bodor Islam and his son 
Faiz Islam who, Buchanan says, refused to give him the com¬ 
pliment due to the rank he assumed, the meaning of which pro¬ 
bably is, that Bodor Islam commanded the garrison of Gour, and 
endeavoured in vain to «lefend the city. 

The name which Dr. Buchanan writes Dynwaj, probably from the 
Arabic or Persian manuscript at Poroowa, is undoubtedly the first 
part of the name Dinagepoor, which means the City of Dinaj. The 
name strictly belongs to the village upon the lands of which the 
Rajbaroc is built, one of the six or seven which form the town of 
Dinagepoor ; and Dinaj must have been the name of the person 
who with his family and adherents first cleared and occupied the 
land, according to a system of nomenclature applied to new 
settlements in the district to the present day. This is a far more 
likely origin of the name than the one usually accepted, which 
translates Dinagepoor “ The City of the Poor.” 

The title “ Hakim ” is still commonly applied to zemindars by 
their ryots. 

Upon the death of the Mahomedan nobles, intelligence was 
sent to Sultan Ibraheem at Rajmahal, by the saint Kootoob Sha, 
and he led a force against the Hindoo usurper. The narrative of 
subsequent events is extremely obscure. Ibraheem took up his 
position at a place called Satra, between the rivers Tangon and 
Poornabhoba, but whether there was any fighting or no is not 
clear. Then Gonesh made terms with Kootoob Sha, and made 
his son Godason, or, as Elphinstoue calls him, Jitmal, a Mahome¬ 
dan under the name of Jalalooddeen. Next Jalalooddeen takes 
the government, and puts Ibraheem Sha, who may or may not 
be identical with Sultan Ibraheem, to death, and afterwards 
Gonesh deposes Jalalooddeen and keeps him in confinement for 
four years, when Jalalooddeen for a second time comes into power 
and reigns for seven years, during vhich he compels all the Hin¬ 
doos of Dinagepoor to become Mahomedans, except such as 
escape by crossing the Korotoyo into Kamroop. There is an 
air of improbability about this account; perhaps the annalist 
is wrong in making Jalalooddeen a relation of Gonesh. JalaU 
ooddeen was succeeded by his son Ahmed Sha, who was 
murdered about A.D. 1426,* and if he was really of the 
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family of Gonesh, there was an end of it so far as regards 
the possession of Goiir. Whether it retained any power in its 
original district of Dinagepoor is another question. Elphinsione, 
who derives his information principally from Ferishta/a Maho- 
medan writer who finished his history 1609, dates the raid of 
Gonesh, whom he calls Kans or Kanis, in A.D. 1386 ; Mr. J. H. 
Bavenshaw, who when Collector of Maldah took a great deal 
of trouble in verifying the history of Goiir from inscriptions, 
manuscripts, and other sources, puts it twenty-nine yeara later. 
Kootoob Sha, otherwise Noor Kootoob Alum, died A.D. 142+, 
and lies buried at Poroowa. 

From the episode of Gonesh nothing more is known of the 
history of Dinagepoor, until the reign of Hoseu Sha, or, to 
give him his full title, Alfi-ud-dunya-waddin-Abul-Mozaffar- 
Uusen-Sha, the Alauddin who dates his reign A.D. 1497— 
1521.* Whatever may have been the Hindoo powers at this 
time, they found that llo.sen Sha had a mind to keep them 
in order. Several of the roads he made for military purposes 
exist to this day, and retain the name of Nawabee-rasta. He 
is said to have conquered Odissa (not Orissa, but a country 
to the eastward of Dacca), Kamroop, and Kamcha; one of 
his roads loads from the neighbourhood of Gour towards Tajpoor, 
on the river Nagor, half way between Dinagepoor and Poor- 
neah, where the East India Company maintained a military 
post in the last century, and where it is probable that the 
Mahomedans had a frontier force in Hoseu Sha's time if not be¬ 
fore. It is in this direction, at Hemtabad, twenty-five miles west 
from Dinagepoor, that the Hindoo and Mahomedau remains are 
to be seen, from which Buchanan came to the conclusion that 
one Mohesh Raja reigned here independently until conquered 
in the time of Hosen Sha, in which he was very probably correct, 
though there seem no grounds for his belief that this was the 
territory of Kamaca or Kamcha, conquered by that prince. It is 
more probable that the name refers to the temple of Kamikhya 
on the Nilachol, in Assam, the destruction of which by Moslem 
fanatics about this time is mentioned in the article on Ancient 
Assam already alh]ded to. A second road runs in the direction 
of Ghoraghat by which Kamroop was entered ; and a third to¬ 
wards Dumdunima, which an inscription at Doholdighee shows to 
have been in A.D. 1512 under the command of a high officer, 
Yazir of Mozafarabad, and High Kotwal of Firozabad, other¬ 
wise Poroowa. Probably the post was strengthened by Hoseu 
Sha as a menace to some power near Dinagepoor, perhaps a 
representative of the house of Gonesh. This Hosen Sha was 

* Elphiustotie. 
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grandson of that Ibraheem Slia wlio was slain by Jalaiooddeen 
as before narrated. The history of his military operations is 
somewhat obscure, but there are numerous indications that he 
found it necessary to show a strong front in the direction of 
Diuagepoor, as well as towards Kamroop on the other side of 
the Korotoyo, In subsequent reigns the Viceroys of Bengal 
were again more occupied with the course of events in Delhi 
than with their northern frontier, and in spite of the repressive 
measures which we presume were adopted by Hosen Sha, the 
Hindoo subjects of the empire, during tho wars between I^ngal 
and Delhi, which were not ended until the days of Akbar, found 
plenty of opportunity to make themselves wealthy aiid powerful. 

Of the earliest history of the present Diuagepoor family there 
is no contemporary record, and it is necessary to trace the genera¬ 
tions backwards from the the latter half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, at which time the state of affairs is well known, in order 
to fix the dates approximately. In A.D. IfiOO, Akbar divideil 
the Empire into fifteen Soobas, and made his son Selim Soobadar 
of Bengal. The Sooba was divided into twenty-four Sarkars, 
and parts of six of these Sarkars fall within the limits of the 
district of Diuagepoor. About the time of Akbar's settlement there 
was at Diuagepoor, at the place from which Gouesh, less than two 
centuries before, derived ids title, a man, possibly of the blood 
oT Qonesh, in possession of a considerable part of what are now 
the districts of Dinagepoor and Maldah. Buchanan calls him 
Kasi, but, whether he is correct or not, the name is now utterly 
forgotten. His grave is shown at the door of the motideer in 
the Bajbaree, and offerings of cloth, curds, rice, and plantains 
are regularly made upon it. His life is reputed to have been 
very holy, and he is spoken of as a Brahmouharee, Mohonto, or 
Gosain. It is said that the nucleus of his estate was certain land 
with which an image of Kalee, named Kalika, and worshipped 
to this day, was endowed ) and that in addition to this he became 
possessed of an image of Krishno named Kaliya, endowed with 
the whole of the Sarkar, or Havelee, of Panjara. The estate of 
Dinagepore was frequently spoken of as Havelee Panjara, even 
when it included laud in several other Sarkars. Had the estate real¬ 
ly been a debuttar, or endowment of gods, Kaja Eadhanath would 
probably have brought the fact forward as an argument, when 
in A.D. 1798 he urged all in his power to prevent the sale of the 
land on which the Kajbareo and family temples stood ; but he 
does not mention it, and it is probably a tradition of recent origin. 
It is much more probable that the estate dated from earlier times, 
possibly from those of Gonesh. The family tradition is that 
the Brahmoebaree left the images of the gods, with their endow¬ 
ments, to his disciple, or aisoo Brimonto Dotto Choudharee, a 
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Kayastb householder who came originally from the east. The 
story told by Buchanan is that the Brahmocharee left a wife, 
who procur^ the reversion of the estates for a slave, through 
the influence of Srimonto Dotto, who was, he says, a deputy of 
the Kanoongo of Bengal, and who, after the death of the widow 
and her favourite, got the estates ftfr himself. In the complete 
absence of all evidence, thu family story may be accepted as tlie 
more probable of the two. Srimonto, sometimes called Srimonto 
Dotto, sometimes Srimonto Mitra Roy, had a son and a daughter, 
between whom he is said to have divided his estates equally, 
but, the son dying without issue, the whole came to Sookdeb Roy, 
the son of the daughter, who was married to one Horiram Ohos, 
a Koolin Kayasth. Horiram was descended from one Komol 
Nayan Ghos, a native of Koolai, in the Pergunna Monohorshahee 
in Burdwan, who was Dewan to the Zemindar of Khetlal. To 
Komol Nayan was born Jagada Nond, or Darikec Noud Qhos, 
who had several sons, one of whom, Nriaingho Ram, was the 
father of the aforesaid Horiram, who on marrying the daughter 
of Srimonto came to live at Dinagepoor, and gave up all share 
in his ancestral property in Burdwan. There are persons 
now living in Dinagepoor who claim to be descended from a 
brother of Sookdeb, named Bisonath, but this Bisonath does not 
seem to have inherited any part of the estate. Sookdeb's property 
as received from his grandfather Srimonto, may be roughly 
indicated as follows, according to the present Thana divisions 
of the districts. Including the whole of Thana Thakoorgaon in 
the north, the western boundary passes through Ranisoukoil, 
taking in Pergunna Borogaon, but excluding Kholora and Maid- 
war, and through Hemtahad, including Mohasoo, but not Tajpoor, 
nor any part of Thana Kaliyagun j except the northern corner 
which falls within Pergunna Bajitpoor. This line excludes the 
estates of Maid war, Tajpoor, Horeepoor, and Ohooraraon, which 
were added to the Gollectorate of Dinagepoor, A;D. 1793, but never 
formed any part of the zemindar’s property. Passing south¬ 
wards, the teiiudary takes in half of Thana Bongshiharee, and from 
Kordaho runs eastward, excluding Pergunna Kordaho, across the 
middle of Thana Gongarampoor, through Patiram, excluding 
Pergunna Sontosh, and then finally turns northwards towards 
Thakoorgaon, including the whole of the Thanas Chintamon 
Rajarampoor, Peergunj, and Beergunj. The northern and central 
part of the estate was in Akbar’s &rkar Panjara, the western 
in Sarkar Taj poor, and Bongshiharee and part of Gongarampoor 
in Sarkar Jonotabad. Besides the lands within this boundary, 
much of the northern part of the district of Maldah, including 
the old city of that name, belonged to the estate. 

In the time of Sookdeb, or of his father, the family of Khetlal 
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became extinct, and its estates were divided, seven-sixteenths 
coming to Sookdeb Roy, whose father and grandfather may have in¬ 
herited the office of Dewan from their ancestor, and the remaining 
nine-sixteenths falling to another officer who founded the family 
of Bordonkootee or Idrakpoor, still in existence. The lands thus 
added to the estate are in Barkar Qhoraghat and comprise ths 
Thanas of Nowabgunj and Qhoraghat, and in Bogra the Thanas 
Khetlal, Sheebguuj, Panchbibee, Bodolgachee, and Adamdighee. 
and perhaps more. Buchanan says tliat Pergunna Khatta in 
Bodolgachee was conquered and divided by the Rajas of Nattore 
and Dinagopoor in Ramnath’s time ; and that Pergunna Khangor 
in Panchbibee was a joint acquisition with the J.ihangirpoor 
family, in Ramnath’s time ; but Raja Gobiudonath makes them 
part of Sookdeb’s property. The zemindars of Dinagepoor and 
idrakpoor, iu place of dividing the lands, each retained a share in 
every village, which caused much inconvenience when in after 
days the one estate was under the Collectorate of Dinagepoor, 
while the other was under Rungpoor. Sookdeb Roy died A.D. 
1C77. It is said that the extent of his possessions induced the 
Mahomedaus to bestow upon him the title of Raja but the suu- 
nud is no longer in existence. Nothing is known of his per¬ 
sonal character, or of his history; he perpetuated his name by 
digging the tank of Sookhsagor, or the “ Sea of Pleasure.” 

Of his throe sous, Ram Deb died young, Joy Deb, of whom 
nothing is known beyond his name, reigned from A.D. 1677 
to A.D. 1682, and was succeeded in that year by the youngest 
brother, Praunath Roy. There is in the Rujbarec a aunnud, 
not very clearly to be deciphered, granted by Ajeeinooddeen 
Mahomed, in the reign of Aliimgeer (A.D. 1658-1707) dated 
A.H. 1089 (A.D. 1679), recording the succession of somebody to 
certain property, of which part was iu the Sarkars of Taj poor and 
Qhoraghat. The name of Sookdeb Roy occurs, probably as the 
deceased owner. 

All this time the Mahomedan Viceroys of Bengal were thinking 
far more of Delhi than of their Hindoo subjects. Soon after Selim 
the Soobadar had become emperor under the name of Jahangeer, 
one Osman revolted in Bengal, A.D. 1612. Twelve years later 
Shah Jahan by force of arms made himself master of Bengal, 
and in his turn was defeated by Mohabat Khan; next we And 
Mohabat Khan answering at Delhi to charges of oppression and 
embezzlement during his occupation of Bengal. In A.D. 1657, 
IShooja, the Viceroy, made an unsuccessful attempt upon the throne 
at Delhi, and soon afterwards a son of Aurungzeb or Alumgeer is 
found in alliance with him against his father. The result of this 
attitude towards Delhi, persisted in by successive Governors of 
Bengal, while they neglected entirely the internal administration of 
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their province, was similar to that which had followed from Iho 
like causes in the time ot Gonesh, namely, the growth of a Hindoo 
power which would at last have taxed, the resources of tlie 
Mahomedaii Governor heavily had In- attempted to break it 
down. No such attempt, however, was made, and so long as tho 
Zemindar of Dinagepoor paid the Soobadar of Bengal a certain 
portion of tho rents he received, he was allowed to rule without 
interference over near three quarters of a million of people. 
Such was the position in which Prannath found himself placed, 
by the death of his brother in A.D. 10X2, 

Prannath reigned for forty years, keeping great state and main¬ 
taining numcron.s follower.Si It is said that by force or fraud ho 
incorporated all the small zemindorees in tho neigiibourhood with 
tho Dinagepoor estate, and he really appears to have made 
some additions to the property. Raja Gobindanauth in A.D. 1837 
gave the Collector a written statement in which the estato 
of Sookdeb Roy is distinguished from the additions made to it by 
Raja Prannath and his successor Ramnatli; and as tho greater part 
of it had long since been hopelessly alienated, he bad no object 
in concealing the truth. From this it appears that the additions 
made by Prannatli have been greatly exaggerated, and that tho 
property inherited by Sookdeb was very much larger than is 
generally supposed, or than Buchanan, who wrote in 1808, was 
led to believe. Prannath a<lddeil to the property, hoAv wo know 
not, the Pcrgnnna Maligaon, forming the ea.stern half of Thana 
Bongshiharec, and Pcrgnnna A jhor in Alaldah, adjoining the west¬ 
ern part of Thana Gongarampoor, besides about twelve small 
portions of land, most of which were surrounded by the Diiiago- 
poor property. To the last there remained more than a hnndredl 
independent talooks or mahals within the estate. If any property 
was Avon by the SAAmrd, it Avas by that of Prannath and not that of 
bis successor, but how he got possession has long been forgotten, 
though tradition has it that he avjis most unscrupulous, and made 
a most unjust use of his strength. Buchanan is mistaken about 
the inscriptions which bring his reign down to A.D. 1733, nor is it 
known to what he alludes. Besides several grants of land, the 
inscription on the temple of Kantonogor proves that it Avas finished 
and dedicated by Ramnath A.D. 1723; and siinnuds granted by 
Nosornddeen and Sarfaraz Khan, on behalf of the emperor Maho¬ 
med Jahau Shah Badshah Ghazee, dated 113G Hijra, may bo 
taken as conclusive proof of Prannath’s death and Ibimnath's suc¬ 
cession before A.D. 1724. Family papers date Prannatb's death 
in Phalgoon 1129 Bengal Era (February—March 1723). Ho has 
commemorated his name in various parts of tho district. Pran- 
nathpoor forms a considerable portion of the toAvn of Dinagepoor ; 
twelve miles south, iheroad to Moorshedabad passes along tho 
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edge of Pransagor, an artificial piece of water, said by Buchanan 
to be 2,600 feet by 800. The name signifies " The Sea of Life,” 
but also records that of the Haja who had it dug. The banks 
are now covered with dense jtingle, but in Eamnath’s time, there 
was a temple to Seeb here, which the Kaja endowed with a grant 
of land. Twenty-four miles north of Dinagepoor, on the right 
of the road to Darjeeling, at Frannogor, is an embankment, ori¬ 
ginally quadrilateral, but the eastern fide has been cut away by 
the Poornabhoba. The people say that it contains the ruins of 
the Raja's residence, but the area is coverfid with heavy jungle, 
and there are too many tigers about for an investigation on foot. I 
Lave repeatedly beaten through it with elephants without coming 
across any masonry, except a very small thalcoor baree, in ruins. 
The temple which Prannath built at Kantonogor, twelve miles 
up the Darjeeling road, is a large and beautiful specimen of a 
iiobo-rotno, ornamented all over with terracotta reliefs, a fitting 
monument of the Raja's magnificence and taste. It was not 

S uite finished when he died, but was dedicated by his successor in 
le same year. 

It was during the reign of Prannath that Meer Jaffir became 
Soobadar of Bengal, A.D. 1702. His predecessors had been occu¬ 
pied in other directions. In A.D. 1695 Shooba Singh, a zemindar 
in Burdwan, with some Orissa Afghans, plundered Hooghly, and 
held the right bank of the river from Orissa to Rajmahal, a clear 
indication of the weakness of the Soobadar. Mcer Jaffir, however, 
bestowed some attention on the affairs of the province of which 
he was governor. In the time of Akbar, Todarmull had made a 
klias settlement with the ryots, but it is probable that for a long 
time collections of revenue had been made through the zemindars, 
and possibly the payments had become very irregular, when Meer 
Jaffir made a new settlement, dividing the province into chuklas* 
and succeeded in raising a yearly revenue of Rs. 142,00,000, 
■Rs. 109,00,000 of which were sent to Delhi. Marshman says that 
the Hindoos who were appointed chuJdadars took to themselves 
the title of Raja, and claimed hereditary rights as zemindars. I 
think I have shown that Franuath’s rights dated from a period 
anterior to his appointment of chuJeladar, which he obtained, as 
be*ng obviously the proper person to collect the revenues of his 
-estates. 

Having no son, Prannath adopted as his heir a relative, 
named Ramnath, who paid a succession fee of Rs. 4,21,450 to the 
Boobadar. Ramnath is popularly believed to have been still more 
•'powerful than his predecessor, and still more unscrupulous in seizing 
■upon the property of his neighbours. He is also believed to have 
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been n warrior of gKiat personal prowess ; and until very lately his 
mail shirt and spoar were shown at the Bajbarec. Buchanan was 
told that he and his great neighbour, the Raja of Kattore, wore 
allies, and used to make war upon other zemindars and divide 
their property ; but very little reliance can be placed upon these 
traditions, and in some cases, as in that ,of Fergunna Apoih 
Buchanan is quite mistaken Gobindonath’s statement before 
mentioned, records the accession of three properties to Ramnath, 
each by a sunnnd .from the Soobadar. One gave him the pro¬ 
perty of Krishno Chondro Roy who had died intestate, comprising 
the southern part of Thaiia Potiram, and the northern part of 
Potnitala; the second gave him estates in Gongarampoor and in 
Maldah that had belonged to Kali Cboron and others, and the 
third gave him Porgiinna Kaligaon. Ramnatllf^iB said to have 
gone with Raja Man Singh to the court of Jahangeer, and to 
have received from him the title of Maharaja Bahadoor and 
license to make war upon his neighbours; but as Jahangeer reigned 
only till A.D. 1G27 there must be some mistake here. Ramnath 
is said to have conquered a zemindar at Gobindonogor, near Thana 
Thakoorgaon, having employed a Brahman, founder of the 
family of Horec Mohun Chokrobortee, to steal his protecting 
deity Chamoondo, and rewarding the service by a grant of laud. 
The Tangon shows signs of having once flowed under the walls 
of Gobindonogor, whore the remains of the Raja’s house are still 
standing ; and from a point on the opposite bank a canal, said to 
have been dug by Rarnnath in order to float the idol backwards 
and forwards, connects the Tangon with the Poornohhoha nt 
Prannogor. The canal is called a Ramdangra, a name also applied 
to the moat and rampart surrotindiug the Rajbaree, whiclj w.is 
rebuilt by Rarnnath, and by him adorned with doorways and 
other carvings said to have been brought ^rom Bannogor, and 
dating from the period of the Pal Rajas. If tradition could be 
trusted, it was not without cause that the Rajbaree was fortified, 
as the absence of any early sunnuds is attributed to a raid of 
Syed Mahomed Khan, Nazim of Rungpore, who is said to have 
stormed and plundered the Rajbaree in Ramnath’s time. From 
this Raja are named Ramnogor, a part of Dinagepoor, and Raja- 
rampoor, a mile or two cast of the palace, where he built a mondeer 
with images of Kalee and Seeb for Kriporamroy, whose daughter 
be had married. Ho also dug Ramsagor, an artificial piece of 
water five miles down the Moorshedabad road, where the ruins of his 
bouse remained until A.D. i[786 or A.D. 1787 (when the materials 
yrere carted away), and where some of the European officers have 
bungalows to which tber occasionally resort in the hot weather,, 
it was during the time m Rarnnath that the House of Dinagepoor 
is popularly believed to have attained its greatest splendour. 
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It is probable that ho took advantage of the troubles of the 
Mahomedans to spend mere of his rents than lie remitted to the 
Soobadar, for whom work was found elsewhere. The Mahrattas 
were forcing the Mahomedans everywhere to the wall, and in 
A.D. 1742 plundered Moorshodabad; and, when Rarnnath died, 
A. 1). 1700, the English had for four years been giving too much 
trouble to the followers of the Prophet, to leave them much leisure 
for auditing the accounts of the zemindar of Dinagepoor. 

Ramnatli marrieil four wives, and by each of them he had 
a son and a daughter ; this is said to be the reason why the 
figure 4 is marked on the doorposts of the Rajbaree. He was 
Biicceedcd by his eldest son Boidyouath, who called himself, as 
did his successors in turn. Raja Roy Bahadoor. The other sons 
were Kautonath, Krishnonath, and Roopnath, each called Koomar 
Roy Bahadoor. Kantouath was jealous of his brother’s succession 
to the whole of this splendid inheritance; and the belief in the 
family is that he went to Delhi, and there succeeded in procuring 
his own recognition as Ramnath’s successor, and that while on 
his way back with the necessary authority to turn his brother 
out, he died at Kordaho, near Dumdumina, either by drowning, or 
by the fall of the ceiling of a room which he occupied in the Rajbaree 
there ; but, whatever the drcumstances of his death may have 
been, Boidyonath is believed to this day to have had a hand in it. 
The true worth of this tradition is easily ascertained. Raja 
Boidyonath died A.D. 1780, and in December 1787 Mr. Hatch, the 
Collector, reports to the Board of Revenue that Kantonath died 
nt Kordaho on his return to Dinagepoor on the 16th November 
in that year. If tradition only eighty-five years old can attribute 
a man’s murder to his brother wlio had died seven years before, 
we must not rely upon it for the history of events several centuries 
ago. As regards Ij^antonath’s attempt to supplant his brother, 
there is extant a paper dated Magh 1170, Bengal style (A.D. 
1763-4), under the signature of Mahomed Jafar Khan, declaring 
that in spite of the sunnud procured from Mahomed Kasim on false 
pretences by Kantouath and Roopnath, Boidyonath is the rightful 
successor to Ramnath’s estates in Panjara and elsewhere. Kanto- 
nath’s %vidow Podyomookhee, and her mourning for her husband, are 
still xemembered. In September 1797, she conveyed all her 
property, consisting of lakhimj lands, and an income from Sayer 
compensation of Rs. 560, to the god Krishno, whose temple stands 
on the north of the Rajbaree. She lived, however, till 1804. 

In addition to the property of Sookdeb, Boidyouath found 
bimself master of the whole of Maldah between the Mahanondo 
and the Poornobhoba, except the Poroowa endowments. It is 
not quite clear to which of his predecessors he owed it; but some 
qf it Sookdeb hod held, Ajbor w'as certainly added by Raja 
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Pranuatfa, and Shikarpoor was part of the property of Kalee 
Ohoron which came to Ramnatli, who also became master of soino 
property by arrangement witli *the Jahangeerpoor family, zemin¬ 
dars of the property now forming Thana Poorsha and the south 
of Thana Potiiitala, and of lands l>- yond tlie southern hordc^^ 
of Dinagepoor. I doubt whether Boidyonath added one acre to'* 
the property; hut he and his predecessor alienated at least one- 
sixteenth of the revenues by the creation of hrahniootro tenures 
and other endowments. The Raja is popularly believed to 
have been a quiet sort of man, not very strong-minded, in spite 
of the idea that he murdered his brother. That he liad some 
taste for music is proved by the draft of a letter he wrote to 
Shyam Soondor, the Vakeel, whom, as became a great vassal, 
he kept at the court of Delhi, telling him to send him the 
celebrated musicians, Pon Khau and Mon Khan. There are 
several legends attaching to him, but they correspond bettor 
with the violent temper of his successor Raja Kadhauath, than 
with the character ascribed to Boidyonath. They all illus¬ 
trate the saying, “Quein Dons vult perdcre prius demeutat,'^ 
and are quoted to show that it was the wrath of the gods that 
brought on the ruin of his house as a punishment for his im¬ 
piety. They say that his maternal grandfather, Kriporam Roy, 
before mentioned as the woishipper of Kalee and Seeb, cursed 
him as being a Boistob or follower of Vishnoo, and made him 
childless. Another curse is said to have been bestowed upon 
him by the Brahman who served the shrine of Kalee Siddhes- 
horee at Bolotar near Kajarampoor, the curse of the downfall of 
his famih', because the Raja charged the Brahman with drinking 
wine and eating the flesh of hogs. Moreover he was afflicted 
with the curse of leprosy for his lewd attempts on the virtue 
of the beautiful sister of Rajehondro Roy, his own sister’s daugh¬ 
ter. Perhaps these stories have no more foundation than that 
of his brother’s murder. Some say it was Boidyonath who 
brought from Brindabon the image of Kantojee, now in the 
Kautonogor temple; he certainly built the residence adjoining 
it. Five years after Boidyonath’s succession to the Raj, A.D. 1765, 
the English obtained the dewanship of Bengal, with the right 
of collecting the revenues, but it was not until 1772 or there¬ 
abouts that an English Collector, or Chief of the revenue, of the 
zemindaree of Dinagepoor W'as appointed ; and it is probable 
that the increase of strictness with which the collections w'ere 
made, was the true cause of the decline of the splendour in 
W'hicb the family had lived under its Mahomedan masters. 
The records of the Collector's office do not begin till 1786, but 
Mr. Marriott seems to have been the first Revenue Chief; in 
1782 there was a Mr. Bedfearn, and a Mr. Vansittart also 
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appears for a time to have held the office. In 17SG- Mt. Hatch 
was appointed Collector ; and the Judgeship of Taj poor being 
abolished, he was vested with judicial powers in Dinagepoor, to 
which was added Silherris, then a Collectorate, now forming the 
southern part *of Bogra. Baja Boidyonath had died in 1780 
leaving no son, but his widow Banee Soroswotee adopted a boy 
three years old named Badhanath, son of a relation, Okol Noray- 
an Boy ; and on the 31st July 1780, Mr. Warren Hastings, on 
the payment of a succession fee of seven hundred and thirty mo- 
burs, signed the sunnud declaring Baja Badhanath the successor 
to Baja Boidyonath Babadoor, and detailing the lands of which 
the estate was composed. Buchanan speaks of a brother of 
Boidyonath’s, named Bam Kanto Boy ; but he probably confuses 
Kooinar Kantouath with a person named Bam Kanto Boy of whom 
I shall speak presently. For the first two years after the death 
of Baja Boidyonath, the revenues of Dinagepoor were farmed by 
Baja Debee Singh of Dilaworpoor, who had also a farm of the 
Bungpoor revenues ; he paid more to Government than the estates 
ever produced before or since, but with such oppression and 
villany, that he and some of his people were degraded and kept 
in confinement until 1791, when sentence was given, directing 
certain refunds, the cancelmcnt of some fraudulent purchases 
of land, and' Debee Singh’s perpetual banishment from the dis-* 
tricts. His machinations in Bungpoor are called an insurrection, 
but we know not what they were. After the farm of Debee 
Singh the revenues were farmed by one Janokee Bam Singh, a 
brother of the Banee Soroswotee, .at a net yearly rental of Bs. 
12,75,968 ; but he does not appear to have understood the strict¬ 
ness of the English revenue system, and although he collected 
regularly enough from the ryots, his payments to the Collector 
fell considerably into arrear. He kept great state in tbe Bajbaree, 
and dug the tanks of Anondosagor and Matasagor and the canal 
connecting* them. He came from Rotalpota, Fergunna Fatoolee, 
in Burdwan. 

When Mr. Hatch came, the officers of the zeinindoree found 
that a firm hand hold the reins. In November 1786, by 
the Board’s orders, Janokee Bam was allowed three days to 
make goodliis balance ; the collections had all been placed in the 
hands of Sazawols, but with the understanding that Janokee 
should again be made manager if he paid up his balances. He 
tried to raise the money but in vain ; he attempted to swindle 
the bankers into leading him money on the security of collections 
which he bad already made and expended, and at last, by tbe 
Board's orders, he was sent in charge of peons to the presiden(^. 
Thence he indited petition after petition, charging Mr. Hatch 
with various offences which were satisfactorily disproved, and be 
appears to have died iu Calcutta about 1790. lu Juue 1787 
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Itam Kanto Roy was installed as manager of the Dinagepoor 
estates, his cutcherry being a Government office and the Collec¬ 
tor’s servants attending daily to check the collections. Every 
detail of the management was supervised by Mr. Hatch, the 
estate being divided into sixty-four xilias, each under a tahsildar, 
who collected fifom Bs. 6,000 to Rs. 1,00,000,.receiving a percent¬ 
age, while each ryot’s lands were measured, and he paid rent 
according to the quantity and quality of his land, irrespective of 
the crops grown. 

The revenues of the estate were well managed, but it was long 
before the mischievous practices of Janokee Ram ceased to bear 
fruit. He had raised' large sums of ready money by sub-letting 
lands at a low rent, and the annual income of the zemindar suffered 
accordingly until the Collector had re-settled all the tenures. 
In spite however of the good management, 1 believe that at this 
time the Raja’s income was injured by the abolition of numerous 
illegal cesses, which had been collected by his predecessors, but 
which could not be brought under the denomination of the Sayor 
for the abolition of which compensation was given, and which 
nevertheless is collected to this day by the proprietors in the dis¬ 
trict, though Government no longer receives ten-elevenths of it. 
The cesses referred to are transit duties on salt and other goods, the 
-right of seizing the property of intestate persons, and taxes on 
birdcatchers, tom-tom beaters, and dealers in intoxicating drugs 
and the like. 

Ram Kanto Roy’s father and*grandfather had been settled in 
Dinagepoor, but he was of a Burdwan family, being descended from 
Horeo Narayan the brother of Horeeram, to whom the latter, t)a 
marrying Srimonto Dotto’s daughter, had ceded his ancestral pro¬ 
perty. The descendant of his nephew, Baboo Radha Gobiudo 
Roy, is now one of the wealthiest zemindars in Dinagepoor. 
Ram Kanto in 1793 bought the pergunna Ainbarec, nowin Diuage- 
poor, but then a portion of the estate of the Raja of Rajshahye, sold 
for arrears of revenue, like many others, soon after the Decennial 
Settlement. The Raja of Dinagepoor had bid up to Rs. 2,500 for 
it. Subsequently, during the Raja’s difficulties, Ram Kanto Roy 
lent him large sums of money on mortgage, and so became the 
owner of property subsequently inherited by his nephew. 

Irritated by the treatment of her brother Janokee Ram, Ranee 
Soroswotee maintained constantly an attitude of stubborn defiance 
towards the Government, Mr. Hatch, and Ram Kanto Roy. Her 
hoomar lands, 11,843 bighas of the best cultivated land in the dis¬ 
trict, brought her in seventeen or eighteen thousand rupees an¬ 
nually, and she was under no necessity to submit and ask for a 
pension. She and one Mozoomdar buried the accounts of Jano¬ 
kee Ram’s managership under ground j she refused to give up the 
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late Raja’s seal, and she kept young Radhanath from Bam Eanto 
Boy, who had been directed to superintend his education. The 
folly and extravagance which afterwards led to the young Raja’s 
ruin may be attributed in great measure to the lessons learnt in 
the Ranee’s apartments. She took advantage of the boy’s being 
somewhat indisposed to obtain possession of his person, and then 
held him as a hostage, refusing to give him up until the resumed 
moahaharn or allowance, as well as the suras which had been 
improperly alienated by the zemindar—such as a payment o,f 
Rs. 7,700 to Brahmans as birt, but which had on investigation 
been re-annexed to the revenue payable to G''vernment—should bo 
again allowed to her. Twenty years before a Buidwan Ranee, for 
similar contumacy, had been dealt with in a manner which afford¬ 
ed a precedent; and in July 1790, Ranee Soroswotee was removed 
from the Rajbaree, and sent to Oobindonogor, thirty-six miles off, 
where the family had a residence. She got as far as Kantonogor 
only and stayed there for two months, before going on to Gobindo- 
Dogor, and in April of next year she was back in her old apart¬ 
ments at the Rajbaree, on the excuse that all the thatched sheds 
on the premises at Gobindonogor had l>een burnt down. In the 
mean time her koomar lands had been annexed to the family 
estate, and in lieu of them she was allowed a pension of fifteen 
hundred rupees a month ; and as this was withheld until she com¬ 
plied with orders. Raja Boidyonath’s seal, which had been affixed 
to documents in a most improper manner, was at last given up. 
She mortgaged her pension for some years to one Manockjec 
Parsee, probably for money to enable her worthless brother Juno- 
kee Ram to prosecute his charges against Mr. Hatch ; and some of 
Baja Radhanath’s expenditure may have been on the same 
account. The private resources of the family were heavily burden¬ 
ed for years for this cause, and I have been told that Raja Tarok- 
nath paid, as the last instalment of debts incurred on account of 
Janokee !^m, a lakh and a half of rupees. The Ranee’s feelings 
of hostility against the British rule are pardonable. Her husband 
for twenty years reigned almost as an independent prince, and 
after his deaih, her brother Janokee Ram had maintained an 
equal state. Suddenly her brother was called upon to pay his 
revenue with a piinctuality never known before, and on default 
was sent in custody to Calcutta, and she never saw him again. 
The collections of the estater were taken entirely out of the hands 
of the family, and even the expense of repairs of the Rajbaree, 
and the monthly wages of the servants, were defrayed by Govern¬ 
ment officers without reference to her wishes. The herd of buf¬ 
faloes belonging to the Rajbaree was sent to the uncultivated part 
of the district as a public nuisance, and many of the consecrated 
cattle were sold. The Ranee was not even allowed to take cam 
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of her adopted son, nine or ten years old, but he was made 
07er for education to the manager, Ram Kanto Roy, for whom she 
had a strong personal aversion. At the same time the income of 
the zemindaree was being decreased by the abolition of all the illegal 
taxes and cesses which the Rajas had collected as long as she could 
remember, and by the determination of Government that the 
family charities were to be paid oat of the privy parse and not 
out of the imperial revenue as heretofore. She was naturally in 
no temper to look on &fr. Hatch’s reforms as beneficial, or to 
acquiesce in the action of Oovemment. 

In January 1792, Raja Radhanath commenced his sixteenth 
year and was placed in charge of his estates; Ram Kanto Roy sub* 
mitted his accounts as manager, and the Board of Revenue ex¬ 
pressed themselves highly pleased with his conduct The Decen¬ 
nial Settlement had been concluded two years before, and the 
Raja was to pay a yearly revenue of Rs. 14,44,107 for the drst 
two years, and then Rs. 14,84,107. This will give some idea of 
the extent of his estates, as the total land revenue of the present 
Collectorate of Dinagepoor is now under Rs. 18,00,000. For a 
year and more ail went smoothly ; but when, in March 1793, Mr. 
Hatch was promoted to a seat on the Board of Revenue, his suc¬ 
cessor, Mr. John Eliot, soon found reason to be dissatisfied with 
the management of af&irs at the Rajbaree. The Ranee had sur¬ 
rounded the Raja with the old servants of Janokee Ram, the two 
Mojoomdars and others; and in spite of positive orders from the 
Board they were turning out the tahseeldars of Mr. Hatch’s 
appointment, and the Raja was receiving sums of money to appoint 
improper persons in their room. Mr. Eliot found satisfaction in 
believing that the Raja listened attentively to his advice, but the 
objectionable changes continued, and he saw no hope of amend¬ 
ment except in the banishment of the Mojoomdars and their 
company, and sending the Ranee back to Qobindonogor. The 
Raja admitted signing blank papers and giving them to the amlas 
to make what use they pleased of them.' 

In April 1794, the Governor General directed that Raja 
Radhanath should be deprived of the management of his estates; 
his seal was locked up in the Collector’s treasury, and Ram Kanto 
Roy was again installed as manager. Mr. Eliot used to make the 
young Raja come and read to him twice a week and write him 
a letter daily, and flattered himself that he was fitting him for the 
duties of his position. In October 1795 Mr. Eliot became Judge 
of Tippera, and Mr. Morgan, Assistant Collector, was in charge 
of the office until June 1796, when Mr. Cornelius Bird arrived as 
Collector, 

When Raja .Beuihanath was for the second time placed in 
charge of his property is not quite clear, but it was before Janu- 
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ary 17d7. whea be already owed R& 69,677 on aecount of 
leveune, and the decree went forth from the Board to sell eome 
of his lands. The unfortunate young man was then only twenty 
yearn of but neither Mr. Bird nor the Board appear to 
hove hesitated as to the propriety of breaking up the great 
Dinagepoor estate. The first sale was cancelled for informality, 
but in February 1798, in spite of the Collector’s certifying that 
owing to drought the ryots had not been able to pay their rents, 
furth^ sales were ordered, and yet, at the end of the Bengalee 
year, April 1798, more than half a lakh of revenue remained 
unpaid, nmnth after month instalments became d«te, and lot 
after lot was sold. The Baja was raising money on mortg^ie, 
Ram Kanto Roy being one of his principal creditors, and he saved 
some part of his estate by purcfaasii^ the lots in false names; 
while his wife Ranee Tripoora Soondareo bought lauds paying 
a revenue of near Rs. 50,090, and old Ranee ^roswotee bought 
others paying Bs. 21,517 ; but little was saved out of the wreck 
of so great an argosy, for by the end of 1800 everything bad 
been sold, and the Raja was a prisoner, unable to leave the 
RajlMWee because his private creditors were endeavouring to 
seize his person and tlirow him into the common jail. On the 
26th January 1801, having just completed his twenty-fourth 
year^ he died. Mr. Bird, who had been the instrument of his 
ruin, bad died on the 3rd June, and Mr. Courtney Smith was now 
the Collector. Whatever may have been the merits of the policy 
which broke up this large estate, there can be no question but 
that it was carried out with extreme harshness. The rule was 
sternly adh^ed to, of selling to the highest bidder ; Dinagepoor 
is a long way from Calcutta, Moorshedabad, Patna, or Dacca, and 
bears an evil reputation of iinbealthiuoss, and no one from a 
distance cared to inquire whether the purchase of land in the 
district would be a good investment The competition was left 
entirely to the servants of the estate, to the amla of Oovemment, 
and to those few zemindars who bad not been ruined by the 
Decennial Settlement, and the consequence was that the lots 
into which the {uroperiy had been divided sold fmr much less 
tlian their value, some of them not bringing so much as the 
annual revenue assessed upon them, which an experience of a dozen 
years had shown them well able to pay. The only purchasers 
who were on the spot were unable to bid higher. In one way 
the Raja derived from this some slight beuefit, for a few lots were 
hpt^t in by - the ladies of his family, his wife selling hw jewels, 
and Ranee Soroswotee having as much as Janokee Ram's em- 
harassments had left her of her monthly pension of fifteen 
fhuudred rupees. Unless it was resolved that the ^a of Din^e- 
poor was too .powerful fur a subject, and theirefove Uiat as 
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M a pretext offered hie eetalee were to be broken up» wbich 
nowhere appears to have been the feeling Government, it is 
diffieolt to see why a fair upset priee should not have been fixed on 
each lot, and if no one bid up to that price, the lot sequestered 
and put under the management of Government oflicers. The 
indirect profita of the zemindars are so much greater than the 
legitimate ones, wImc^> under €k>verninent management are all that 
are carried to credit, that posetession of the estate is worth having, 
and the dispossession indicated would os effectually secure the 
punctual payment of Government revenue, as the al)solute aliena- 
tion of the estates. The swarm lotdcLVSi many of them absen¬ 
tees^ who took the place of the ancient gentry, have not done much 
for the country. 

Raja R^dhanath appears to have been a weak young man, 
worked u^u by the old Ranee's stories of the greatness of his 
family and the advice of interested servants, and to have regulat¬ 
ed bis expenditure rather by the example of his predecessors who- 
had lived under the lax rule of the Mahomedans, than by the 
actual income which he received under the strict revenue system 
of the Ifiast India Company. He is said to have been food of 
liquor, and once in bis cups to have so severely injured a man, that 
he liad- to bribe the Police Daroglia with a quarter of a lakh to hold 
his tongue. Be was also fond of hunting and riding on horse¬ 
back, and probably bad he always had a man of strong will like 
Mr. Hatch near him, be might have come to some go^, but the 
people are fond of telling stories of his hatred of the Europeans, 
and bis impertinence to them. Once, they say, the European 
oflScers asked leave to occupy a liouse he had at Shabapoor for a 
few days’ sport. He said the house was in ruins, and at once sent 
off people to dismantle it, but, as is usual with l^uagopoor work¬ 
people, they did not go for some days, and the English gentlemen, 
who had pitched their tents, saw them deliberately pull the roof 
off a house that was in excellent order. On another occasion an 
English officer was calling on the Raja when the maliee came 
in and gave a nosegay to each of the company; the Englishman 
after a while began to pick the flowers to pieces, and one of 
the Mojoomdars who was present lauglied, and made a coarse 
allusion to the habits of monkeys. The insult was so palpable 
that the Englishman left the Rajbaree in high displeasure, and it is 
popularly believed that this incident caused an ill-feeling which 
eventually led to the sale of the Raja’s estates. All agree in 
considering the Mojoomdars, who were Boidyos of Rajnogor near 
Dacca, as the persons to whose. advice the Raja owed his ruin. 
It is said that one day, when the enormous load of debt under 
wbich the Raja was labouring had beconm notorious, some of his 
principal lyots proposed that he should give thorn an audience 
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and state the extent of his difficulties, and promised to help 
him. The Raja had a tent pitched for the purpose, dressed 
himself as became a solemn ceremonial, and was on his wav to 
the place when he met one of the Mojoomdars, who ridiculed the 
idea of his degrading himself by the exhibition of his person before 
such people, and induced hiih to relinquish his intenticm, and with 
it all nope of extrication from his difficulties. 

With the death of Radhahath the history of the Dinagepoor 
Raj may be said to come to an end. He left no son, but 
his widow and Ranee Soroswotee continued to live at the Raj- 
baree. The former adopted a child named Gobindonath, who was 
not old enough to take possession of the remnant of the family 
estates until the Dth July, 1817. In the meantime tho stout old 
Ranee Soroswotee managed the property in the name of the 
heirs of her adopted son. Raja Gobindonath had two sons, one 
of whom, Troilokhnath, died childless before his father, and the 
other, Taroknath, succeeded on Qobindonath’s death in ISll. 
Raja Taroknath died in 1865, and left the estates to Ranee Sham 
Mohinee his widow ; she adopted a son named Grijonath, during 
whose minority she manages the property with the assistance of 
Baboo Khetro Mohun Singh, who married a daughter of the 
late Raja, The yearly revenue paid by the estates is Rs. 1,73,240, 
but whereas the private income of a zemindar paying such a 
revenue at the time of the Deceninal Settlement would have 
been only Rs. 17,324, it is now near Rs. 1,20,000. When Raja 
Grijonath comes of age, be will be the principal zemindar in the 
district ; and though not in the position of his ancestors Frannath, 
Ramnath, and Boidyonatb, the people will always look on him as 
Raja of Dinagepoor. 

E. Vesey Westmacott, B.A., Oxon., 

Bengal Civil Service. 



Art. II.—a native STATESMAN. 

1. — Copies of oficial papers sent from India, touching the 
recent disturbances in Travancore. Ordered by the House of 
CommoDS to be printed, 6th Augu#* 1859. 

2. — Selections from the Records of Travancore. Parts I., II., 
Ill., and IV. Printed at the instance of F. Malthy, Esq., 
British Resident in Travancore. 

S .—Reports on the Administration of Travancore. By Sir 
Madbava Rdo—from 1861 to 1870. Printed at the Travancore 
Sirkar Press. 

4. —Indian Journals. 

5. —Ths “ Travancore Gazette .**. 

6. -—Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds. By C. U. Ailchi- 
son, B.C.S. 


T he rise of the British Empire in India will, for all time to 
come, be one of the most wonderful and glorious landmarks 
in the history of the world. The first English settlers at Surat 
could have as little had before their mind’s eye the Indian Empire 
of the present, as .^neas and his fellow-settlers had the Empire 
of Trajan. How from small and humble beginnings the British 
Indian Empire grew, what overwhelming difficulties and disasters it 
bad to contend against, how vast the achievements of its great 
Generals and Proconsuls have been, what extensive changes, 
morally and physically, it has worked out, are all matters of 
history with which every intelligent reader is familiar. There 
is one important truth which cannot escape an observant student 
of history. It is that while the physical monuments, however 
mighty and stupendous, which the wisdom and prowess of a con¬ 
quering race majr rear up in the conquered land, fade and vanish 
by the unrelenting process of time, the deep moral leavening 
effected by civilised conquerors continues to assert itself and fruc¬ 
tify. The wall of Antoninus in the land of the Scots is hardly 
traceable at present; but the substratum in the civilisation of Bri¬ 
tain which the great Roman conquerors laid is as visible as ever. 
Similarly a thousand years hence all material vestiges of British rule 
in India, our railways, our tunnels, our telegraphs, our bridges, 
our lighthouses, our dockyards, our barracks, &c., may simply be in 
the forms of ruins and remnants interesting to the antiquary ; but 
the steady and all-powerful moral revolution which, by precepts 
and examples, we are working out, will ever be a living element, 
and one progressively operative. 
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Whatever may be the defects in the system and in the manage^ 
ment of State education in India, it is beyond doubt that one 
great result is being steadily accomplished. It is that the people, 
in so far as they come under the iuflueiioe of education, do 
think and reason ; and this great spring, when once..8et in motion^ 
must inevitably produce consequences, the extent and importance 
of which arc beyond prediction. It needs no great efforts to show 
that the most inviting held to which a mind sharpened and invi¬ 
gorated by ediicatiou would turn is that of politics. It is parti¬ 
cularly so in a land which has for thousands of years been the 
scene of the most wonderfully great and stirring political dramas, 
and is at present under the enlightened despotism of a foreign 
nation. There are alarmists who apprehend not only danger to 
our sway in India, but the worst evils to its people themselves 
from this enlivening of political ambition by means of education. 
Those, however, who have even an approximate idea of British 
resources and of the moral stamina of British character, will hnd it 
hard even to imagine the day when a combined army of Ben¬ 
galis, Pdrbiabs, Sikhs, Parsis, and Madrassis, under a Babu 
Wellington and a Chetti Blucher, shall be seen driving us at the 
bayonet’s point into the Indian Ocean. But the day may come, 
though it is as yet indefinitely distant, when the British Govern¬ 
ment of India shall present to the world the noblest spectacle 
it has yet beheld, by making over to the people of India, 
when they shall have fitted themselves for its rule, this mag¬ 
nificent Empire, enlightened and ennobled under British guar¬ 
dianship. If our State education is tending, however imperfectly, 
towards this consummation, its aim is of the most elevat^ 
nature. And we cannot be oblivious to the fact that such 
must be its inevitable, if taidy, tendency. The educated natives 
who have risen to the uppermost ranks, though yet few in number, 
have done full honour to their nationality, and have been full of 
promise as to the future success of their countrymen. Any nation 
may be proud of men of cultivation like IU,mapras&d Boy, Sambhu 
Nath Pandit, or B4bu Rajendra L&l Mitra. The sight is even 
more interesting and encouraging when provinces are seen to 
rise from anarchy, misery, and ignorance, to order, mosperity, and 
enlightenment under the magical wand of a Diukar Rao, a 
Salar Jang, or a kl&dhava ^o. The last of these has closed 
his official career in Travancore, which under him justly earned 
the title of a “ model Native Stateand we propose to present 
to our readers in these pages the leading features of that career, 
which can hardly fail to be interesting. 

Sir Madhava Rao belongs to one of those adventurous 
Mahraita families which, mingling with the great wave of con¬ 
quest that during the last two centuries surged to the south 
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throu^ the Dekkan and made Taujore the chi^ outpost of the 
Mabratta Empire in the south, settled in that part of India. 
His great-grandfather Oopal Pant, anil his grandfather Quudo 
Pant, held offices of trust both under Native chiefs and under the 
vising British powm*. The great events of the latter part of 
the last century in Southern India, and the rising power of 
Britain amidst great political struggles, could not have escaped 
the astute perception of a Mahratta family which had adopted 
mlitics as its profession ; and ITenkat Rao, the eldest sou of Quudo 
Pant^ cast his lot iu the British service. Being recommended by 
his official superior Mr. Hebron to Colonel McDouall, then Resi¬ 
dent of Travancore, he entered the service of that State ; which 
under an enlightened Lady-Regent and the able statesmanship 
■of Colonel Muuro, had been freed from long-standing abuses and 
bad risen high in good government. He soon rose to the highest 
■office—that of Dewan or Prime Minister, He distinguished him¬ 
self highly in that office, and the works of public utility effected 
under his auspices bear testimony to the excellence of his adminis¬ 
tration even to this day. On his retirement from the Travancore 
service, the Government appointed him to the Mysor Commission ; 
and Lord William Bentinck conferred on him the title of Raya 
Raya Raya,’^ an honorific prefix which only one other man* in South 
India obtained after him. His brother Ranga Hao stuck more to 
the British service, but when Deputy Siieristadar of the Board of 
Revenue, he was called to Travancore, where he rose to his 
brother’s office, and though he held it only for a short period, he 
was a terror to evil-doers. Soon after his retirement from IVavan- 
tcore he died, leaving three sons, of whom Sir Madhava Rao is 
the youngest. 

About thirty years ag(^ Lord Elphinstone, then Governor of 
Madras, gave an impetus to high English education in Southern 
India which has borne the happiest fruits. Under the auspices 
of this large-minded nobleman and a staff of able advisers like Mr. 
Geoige Norton aud Mr. John Bruce Nesrton—>both in their days 
leaders of the Madras Bar—the “ High School,” or as it was some- 
timea aomplimeutarily called, the “ University,” was establi^ed. 
Mr. Powell, C<S.I., now Director of Public Instruction, then fresft 
from Cambridge, where be had earned academic distinction, en¬ 
tered upon his duties with all the hope, zeal, and earnestness of 
the first tiller of a rich virgin soil. Young Madhava Rao had 
the good fortune to be one of the very first set of recruits 
that came up to be drilled by this excellent educational tac¬ 
tician. Gifted naturally with the highest order of talents yet 

* Thande Naraing Rao, who was of Revenue, and retired during Sir 
Head Sheristadar of the Madras Board 0. Trevelyan’s gov««orsbip. 
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displayed by India, M&dhava Kdo pursued his studies with an 
industry, a perseverance, and a singleness of purpose which 
were fully rewarded. This period of the healthy infancy of 
English education in Madras was, on a recent occasion, tersely 
alluded to by the Hon'ble A. J. Arbuthnot, then Acting Governor, 
in these wonls:— 

** Now, gentlemen, I should be disposed to divide the first * of 
these periods into two portions, and to take as a distinct epoch 
the educational measures framed by Lord Elphinstone’s Govern¬ 
ment in 1841. It is due to the memory of that distinguished 
nobleman ; it is due to those who commenced their labours under 
his direction ; it is especially due to our friend the Director of 
Public Instruction, to whom education in this Presidency owes 
so much, to whose early educational labors the public service of 
this Presidency is so largely indebted, that we should not confound 
the perioil to which I refer with that which immediately preceded 
it It was during the period to which I allude that there was 
being trained up for the kingdom of Travancore, which, for some 
years past, has been justly regarded as a model Native State, a 
Native statesman, who first in the capacity of tutor to the heir 
of the throne, and afterwards in the capacity of minister, has 
largely aided in raising that State to its present position. It was 
during that period that there was being educated a native 
member^ of our local Legislative Council, an institution at that 
time unthought of, who, I am bold to say, whether as regards 
the uprightness of his character, the excellence of his judgment, 
the honesty of his purpose, or the independence of his action, has 
not his superior in any one of the legislative bodies now at work 
in this great Indian Empire. It was during that period, that our 
friend Sashiah Sastri,j: whom we all, Europeans and Natives 
alike, so highly esteem and value, was being fitted by a liberal 
education for the performance of those important duties, in which 
almost from his first entrance into the public service he has been 

employed, and which he has discharged so faithfully and so well.’* 

* * • » • 

Mr. Arbuthnot, himself the first Director of Public Instruction 
in Madras, who has throughout his official life made education 


* Mr. Arbuthnot was here mak- T. Munro, with the highly fruitful 
ing allusion to a lengthy letter ad* one of Lord Elphinstone. 
dressed to the Madras (^lovemment t The Honourable V, B4maieugar, 
by Doctor John Murdoch, of the C. S.I. 

0. V. K Society, on education | Head Sheristadar in the Boiurd 
senei^ly and a portion of Vernacu- of Revenue, and now tentatively 
br literature mrticularly, in which Dewan of iWvancore in succession 
he confounded the well-meant but to Sir M&dhava B4o. 
barren educational movement of Sir 
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his special study, and to whom all the reoeut educational move¬ 
ments in that Presidency are chiefly owing, carries great weight 
in all that he says touching education in India. Let us again 
hear him on the quality of education imparted by the " High. 
School ** in those days. On an occasion very similar to the ouo 
just alluded .to, he observed :— 

“ Of late I have been at tl’c pains of enquiring from persons 
of experience as to the present state of education, and forming 
an opinion if graduate.s wlio go up and obtain honours are more 
highly educated than the proficionts of the old High School or 
not; and from the accounts I have received,'! lind tliat the profi¬ 
cients of the old High School are better oducatcil and possess 
more general information than those who, of late years, have 
obtained the Bacliolor of Arts degree. I believe that students 
now-a-da 3 ^s find their studies more laborious in consequence of 
their lieing confined to certain text-books with the view of passing 
a certain examinatiou. The cffi'ct of this constant application 
is that it enervates them very much. Another reason is that 
pupils in the junior classes do not attend as they ought to 
their instruction, and when they ;iro advanced to the higher classes 
they are obliged to work more unremittingly, which leads them 
to the .sy.stem of ‘cram,’ which is so much decried in consoqueuco 
of its being carried to excess.” 

We see then that in the days of the High Scliool, “ oram ’* 
had not laid its iron gra-sp on the neck of education ; and Madba- 
va Rao was one of the liiiglitfst of that glorious baud of schoolboys, 
to whom a .■Moutnl, varied, .and impre.ssiv<3 education w«.s imparted. 
His .scliolastic career extended ov»u’ about .six years, during w'hicli 
he once acted for Mr. Povv«‘^' for a .short time ; whicli, considering 
that there were European junior ma.ster.s of no mean abilities at 
the time, mu.st be taken as a’.solid complimont to his worth. In 
1846 he received his “ First cl.ass PAificieriL’s Degree ” and Seal 
from the Most Noble the Maiquis of Tweeddalo, wbo had .succeeded 
Lord Eiphiijstone in the Madras Governor.s]iijjL Early in 1847 he 
got an appointment in the Accoimtant-Ocnerm's office, in which he 
continued for a little more than two years. 

We must now turn to Travaucorc, the scene of Mddhava Rdo’s 
succe.ssful labours. Maharaja Martandavarmah had succeeded 
his elder brother in the sovereignty of that principality at the 
end of 1846. The germ of the financial crisi.s, which afterwards 
attained no small magnitude, was then budding. Lieutenant- 
General William Cullen of the Madras Artillery, the “ handsome 
adjutant ” of his youthful days, and who in a remarkable man¬ 
ner possessed the chief traits of character of the fine “old 
Indian,” was the Residout-Nawab at the Court of Travancore 
His proteye, the jwniable but feeble^ Krishna Rao, was Dewan 
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Oeneral Cullen, -with all his failings, was himself proud of his 
scholastic attainments, and valued the advantages of education 
in other^. He strongly urged on the Maharaja the necessity 
of giving ^ good English education to his nephews; and re¬ 
commended. the choice of a well-educated man, fresh from his 
own collegiate course, as tutor to the young princes. Fortu¬ 
nately for Travancoro, there was not wanting a precedent for 
the introduction of a foreigner, under the auspices of the British 
Government, to educate the Princes of the State. Suhha Rdo, also 
a native of Tanjore, entered the Travancore service as English tutor 
to the three young princes, almost simultaneously with Venkat 
Tido, whom long afterwards he succeeded in the Dewanship. 
Suhha Rao owed his first appointment to Colonel McDouall. With 
n view to procure a competent tutor, General Cullen naturally 
made a reference to Madras ; and the choice being left to the 
then leading men there, as Mr. Daniel Elliot, Sir Henry Mont¬ 
gomery, Mr, George Norton, &c., it unanimously fell, at a lucky 
moment for Travancoro, on young Madhava Rao. All of them 
highly recommended hint to the Maharaja through the Re.si- 
dent; and Madhava Rao’s uol)lc.st a.spiratious were stirred at the 
prospect of making his lUbut on the stage on which two of his 
ancestors had figured so prominently. He took, however, the 
advice of Ills best and most discerning friends; and what course 
they counselled may be gathered from the words of one of them. 
“I remember, when some years since he was offered the situation 
of tutor to the young Travancore princes, he came to ask my 
advice as to his course. After pointing out to him that it wa.s 
his bounden duty to accept the office, because if he excited in the 
breasts of those young princes a thirst for knowledge and a love 
of virtue, he might become the benefactor of millions of his 
countrymen, I bade him question his own heart, whether lie 
had strength enough to withstand the perils and temptations of a 
corrupt Native Court. He went; and nobly has he stood the 
ordeal.”* * * * Thus morally fortified he went to Travan¬ 

core in July 1849, a^l took charge of his important duties. 

Among his royal pupils were the present Mahardja, and his 
brother, the First Prince. He continued to discharge these 
duties for four aud a half years. The amount of success which 
crowned his labours has been admitted on ail bauds to bo 
equal to the highest expectations. It may be observed that 
one of his pupils, the First Prince, was made a Fellow of 
the Madras Univcr-sity a year before Madliava Rao’s own ad¬ 
mission into the Senate. The Prince was also alluded to iu 
flattering terms by Lord Nap'.rv in the Viceregal Legislative 

• Speech by Mr. J. IJ. Norton, late Twelfth Anniversary of Patcheappas 
Advo^te-Ueueial at Madras, at the Charities, 1855, 
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Cotincil in speaking of the late Lord Mayo’s earnest endeavours 
to secure the ai«l eff competent natives in Indian legislation. It is 
bare justice to the memory of General Cullen to say that he took 
a very lively interest in the education of the princes and ren¬ 
dered every aid and encouragement. In April 1853, Madhava 
R£o was appointed to a responsible office in the revenue line under 
the Dewan. This appointnn nt by the Maharaja was made Avith 
the heartiest concurrence of General Cullen. 

Turning to the geneial administration of Travancore at that 
time, Ave may say Avitliout exaggeration that it in a mcasuro 
rivalled that of Oudh before annexation. ^J’hc Blue Book Avhich 
Avc have placed at the head of this article presents to us 
the gloomiest picture Avhich one could expect even in an Asiatic 
kingdom. The immediate occasion for the publication of tho 
papers contained in it, Avas the serious disturbances Avhich arose 
in the southern districts of Travancore soon after tho proclama¬ 
tion announcing Her Majesty’s assumption of the direct govern¬ 
ment of India was known to the masses ; and when tho Avomcn 
of the Shiinars (toddy-draAA'crs) relying upon its pledges of pro¬ 
tection and perfect freedom, assumed, contrary to funner usage, 
coverings to the upper part of thei. per.sons; and Avhen the Sudras, 
tho higher caste, violently opposed this innovation. But tiie 
papers give an interesting rfUuinc of i\\Q events of some years 
before this. No. Min this collection is a momoiandutn by the 
Madras Goveniment, datctl Marcli 1858. It begins Avith saying 
—“ Petitions from Travancoi'e are mimorous enough.” 

“In the year 1855, however, complaints of mal-admiuistratiou 
had become so frequent and so urgent, that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment wore led to form tho opinion that a formal investigation Avas 
imperative. The cases widen particularly attracted their attention 
Avero eight in numher, A precis of these eight cases was prepared 
in October 1850 by Mr. Norman, Deputy Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment j it follows below :— 

A. —Arrears of salaries of public servants, 

B. —Tho memorial of one Emanuel Class. 

C. —Petition of the Rev. John (Jox. 

1).—Petition of the Rev. T. O. Whitehousc. 

E. —The Edapilly Murder Case. 

F. — Petition of the Rev. F. Baylis. 

G. —A joint petition of certain missionaries, complaining 
that convicted criminals arc employed in high offices. 

H. —A joint petition from the same, containing rnoro 
general charges of mal-administration and corruption. 

In noticing case A, “ the GoA^ernnient did not think the causes 
assigned for the arrears Avere satisfactory ; they observed that it 
Avas admitted that two moulhb arrears existed, and trusted that 
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such a state of things would be avoided in future.” Referring to 
case C, the Government observe that—“ On th^ 9th March, 1855, 
the Rev. John Cox, one of the missionaries in Travancore, for¬ 
warded several petitions from native converts, complaining of 
specific acts of oppression and violence against them as Oiiristians. 
He complained that the w-hole of the Sirkar officials, with the 
Dewau at tlie head of them, were in league to oppress and 
insult the Christians \ and that the good intentions of the Raja 
were neutralised; and tliat appeals to the Resident were not 
only useless, but marked the appellant for further oppression. 
He pledged his veracity, as a Christian minister, that the grossest 
oppression existed, and that torture so severe as to cause death 
WHS practised.” One of these petitions w'as “ front (/hinnai, the 
widow of Devasahayam. It sets forth that her husbaiid, herself, 
and others, were seized and confined for refusing to sign an agree¬ 
ment, binding themselves to do palace work without pay. Her 
Imsband was shockingly ill-treated, and died from the effects of 
the torture ; she and the others were released after six days’ con¬ 
finement in the stocks. It states further, that appeals to the Resi¬ 
dent were disnjgarded.” The llcsideut’s explanation on this count 
was that certain Sliiinars, whose duty it was to to serve in the 
Rani’s palace, refused to do so. ’J'hcy were, therefore, called 
before the Palace, Karyakar for cjujuiry. The Hindu part of the 
SShanar admitted their fault and were released, but the convert.s 
refused to admit tbeir guilt; so they were confined, and six weeks 
lifter their release Devasahayam died of dysentery ; they suffered 
no hardship while confined ; they may have been ill-treated in the 
Palace, but that they wore so ill-treated as to result in the death of 
1)110 of them, is not to bo believed. 

To the Resident’s explanation on this and other points, Mr. 
Cox put in a rejoinder; and “ the Right Honorable Lord Harris 
considered that ‘ the case, as stated by Mr. Cox, was very 
strong.’ ” 

Case E. is the * Edapilly Murder Case.’ 

“ Edapilly is a petty <pia.si-indo)>cndont state in the north of 
Travancore. The Rajah (a Nunihiiii Ihahinari) and the lioir 
apparent (the *Velia’ anil ‘ Hay a,’or elder and younger Rajahs) 
are at feud. 

“On the IStli September 1852 some ruffians broke into the 
house of one Krishnau Elayadam, and beat him so severely that 
he died within 30 days!. 

“The house where Elayadam was living was situated in a gar¬ 
den which was ihe bone of contention between the two Rajahs. 

The case was examined by order of the Dewan, but nothing 
was proved. 
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That result did not please the Ilaya Rajah, who forwarded sub¬ 
stantial inducements to the Dewau, wlio had all the prisoners ap¬ 
prehended, and taken to Trevandrum, ICO miles ; then to Quilon, 
46 miles ; and then to Kalikuttam, 26 miles from Quilon, where 
there is" a small cutcherry in a lonely .'•pot. Here the Dewan order¬ 
ed Muhidin Beg, the Police Duff'adar, to torture the prisoners, to 
extort a confession from them ; sixth prisoner was suspended from 
the hair of his head, and beaten on the neck and chest with a 
stone. Karulan Goviudan, first prisoner, had two of his teetii 
knocked out in the presence of Vencatramana Ayan ; and after 
four hours of torture, the prisoners all confessed, and were com¬ 
mitted to the Trevandrum Criminal Cuurt for trial upon this 
evidence. 

“ Sixth prisoner died from the beating, &c., at the door of tlio 
Criminal Court; (ihe Dewan refused to give the body to the 
prisoner’s friends (who wished for a pos< mortem examination), 
and declared that the death was caused by ‘ bloody flux.’ 

“ The 25th prisoner also died 011 the 20th June from injuries 
received. The Criminal Court examined oflicially the scars on the 
prisoners, and torture was fully proved to their satisfaction against 
the Dewan and Venkataramaua Ayan. 

« « « « 

“A vacancy existing in the Appeal Court, tlio Re.sidont, on fhe 
recommendation of the Dewan, appointed the very Police Shcris- 
tadar, Venkataramana Ayan, who tortured the pri.soncr.s, and 
directed that Ijc should bo specijilly appointed to try the case.” 

Indeed, this case appears to throw into the shade the worst 
charges against Ali Nukhi Klinn of Oudh. 

Under F. the Reverend F. Baylis states that, “the Deputy 
Pe.shkar does all lie can to assist the robbers and oppress the poor, 
especially Christians.” 

Q. and H. wore united petitions from all the missionaries in South 
Travancore. They reiterated the individual complaints, and embo¬ 
died many more bearing upon the general oppression, lawless¬ 
ness, official corruption, and misrule, which had reached tlicir 
climax. The contents of H. are thus summarised in the memoran¬ 
dum ; 

“ I. The policp is a tremendous engine of oppression : for, 

(1) Prisoners are confined for very long periods without investigation 
(at the moment). 

(2) Many are acquitted after a long imprisonment, being all the time 
innocent; some have just been released who sufl'ered five years’ 
imprisonment. 

(3) Many are imprisoned without any specific charge; whence re¬ 
lease is impossible; no door is o^ien to the cry of the prisoners who 
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die in gaol, though a monthly return of persons confined Is sent to the 
lleRident. 

^4) # # # Prisoners are repeatedly tortured In prison. 

(5) The Begulatioiis are systenjatically set aside throughout the 
country ; not only in the Courts but everywhere; appeal to the 
Pesideut is vain j he refers to the Dewan, who himself practises all 
s\ich atrocities, such as false imprisonment, torture, &c., but uniformly 
shhdds his subordinates. 

# * * # * # • 

(7) Kcal criminals are sufiered to be at large, committing fresh 
outrages, and intimidating any witnesses of their crimes. 

(8) Ileal complaints are unheeded; nothing can be done without 
extensive bribery. 

(9) The police officers not only receive bribes to let oft' thieves, but 
retain the stolen property. 

(10) Complaints against Government officials ^re quite hopeless. 
The consequences always recoil upon the complainants. 

“ II. The character of the liigh Government officials is bad. 

(1) Convicted criminals are appointed to the mostres])on8ible offices, 
among which are the Accountant-General and Dejmty Peshkar. 

(2) Men grossly and notoriously incompetent aro posted to high 
appointments. 

(.*1) And new offices are created for these men. 

(4) Every appointment has its price; ami when offices are filled by 

such men, it is no wonder that their official power is abused ‘ to extort 
bribes, to i)ervert justice, op])rc.ss the weak, shield the guilty, promote 
favorites, and amass large private fortunes. * * * * 

(5) 1’lie Sirkar officials are not paid regularly ; of this there can be 
no doubt, and all the evils inseparable from such a system are entailed 
iijion the people. 

“III. * * * The appeal Court is pneked. # * * Thus is 

the whole channel of justice corrupt, and the whole country groans 
under the pressure of the enormous evil. 

“ IV. The forced labour system exists to a great extent. 

(1) In many cases a nominal equivalent is rendered which is practi¬ 
cally worthless. And this state of vassalage is compulsorily perpetuated. 

(3) Supplies aro in many cases extorted gratis ; codjans for covering 
the Sirkar buildings, leaves foi* the elephauts’ fodder, bunches of plan¬ 
tains for fiwtivals, fish for the table of the chief Europeans at Trevan- 
drum, &c. 

(3) * * * « # 

W Free men ai’c also pressed iu ’,o slavery. The palace authorities 
compelled and do compel ineu to sign documents, making themselves 
slaves. • * 'jpijijj oppression literally consumes the peopla 

“V. Immeasurable evils arise from the pepper, salt, and cardamom, 
monopoly. * * * They impoverish the people without increasing 

the revenue, and demoralise and oppress the inhabitants.” 

Ou this, the Madras Government made a reference to the 
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Oorvernment of India, in which they said that “ considering the 
very grave charges contained in the petition, corroborated in some 
measure by the continual petitions from natives of the country, 
it appeared to them that investigation of some sort was impera¬ 
tive.” They sent up the petitions, a'ld also copies of the two 
Treaties of 1797 and 1805. Lord D-dhousie was Governor- 
General at the time; and he always condemned half measures 
which are indicative of weakness. He disapproved tlio proposal 
for an enquiry ; but instructed the Local Government, under the 
Ninth Article of the Treaty of 1805, to give to the Rsija a “formal 
and forcible expression of the sentiments of the British Govern¬ 
ment on the abuses which appeared to prevail, with suitablo 
advice and warning,” Shattered in health by eight years of 
official toil of an unparalleled nature, the Marquis of Dalhousio 
was seeking relief in the bracing climate of the Nilgiris, and Lord 
Harris, the Governor of Madras, was with him. It was from this 
place that the letter of advice and warning, dated 21st Noveml)cr 
1855, was forwarded to the Raja. Thougli signed by Lord Harris, 
the letter was full of that imperial ring which could have been 
imparted to it only by the masterly pen of the great Proconsul. 
The following is its prdew, as given in the memorandum :— 

“ The letter began by setting forth in detail a series of cor¬ 
respondence with the Resident, and numberless petitions from 
the R^j^’s subjects, which had led the Madras Government to 
believe (that the following evils) prevailed in Travancore—the in¬ 
efficiency of the police ; the venality of the Courts ; the demoralis¬ 
ing effects of the revenue system pursued ; the neglect of public 
works, and the general misrule. It went on by observing that it 
had been brought to the ears of Lord Dalhoiisic ; and concluded by 
stating that in accordance with his Lordship’s views, and Clause 
9 of the Treaty of 1805, it bad Income the duty of the Government 
to call the Rajah’s attention, in the most serious manner, to the 
manifold abuses prevailing in his dominions ; to urge an enlightened 
policy, and to warn him that it was to be feared that the contin¬ 
gency against which Article 5 of the Treaty was directed was not 
far distant, unless averted by timely and judicious reforms ; the 
Rajah was also informed that in carrying out any such reforms 
the assistance of the Resident was available.” 

The descent of this thunderbolt created immense stir for the 
momeat in the R^jd’s Court. The ancient vaults of the great 
Pagoda were ransacked, and five lakhs of rupees scraped out— 
avowedly to pay off arrears of public salaries, and the dues 
on pepper received from the ryots. But through the wonderful 
legerdemain of Krishna Rao and his satellites, scarcely a moiety 
of this sum ever reached its destination. 

A vague and perfunctory reply, drafted under General Cullen’s 
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correction, was forwarded by the R/lja, in which many of tljfi 
chnrgos wore admitted, qualified by fiimsy excuses and explana¬ 
tions, and ready promises of reform given. In the meanwhile 
Oonoral Cullen sent up his own remarks on the petition of the 
missionaries, in which he took special care to defend his Krishna 
Rio. He said—" much bfamc i.s unjustly thrown on the Dewan 
in regard to the state of the finances of the country. * # • TJ,e 

a.sscrtion that the Dewan is all-powerful over the Rajah is utterly 
false; the Rajah can do anything. In Cochin it is difierent, 
there the Dewan is paramount.” We are fully justified in re¬ 
marking that if Lord Dalhousie had continued a year more in 
India, if the groat events of 18.57 had not occurred and absorbed 
public attention, and if Kri.shna Kao’s adraini.stiation had been 
prolonged, Travancore would long ago have been one of the richest 
Collectorates in Southern India. But it was otherwise ordained, 
and Travancore was spfircd to become a model of native good govern¬ 
ment. The Madras Government had, when recommending to the 
Government of India the institution of an enquiry by a Commis¬ 
sion into the charges brought against the Travancore administra¬ 
tion, .simultaneously made the same recommendation to the home 
authorities. While the Governor-General rejected tliis proposal as 
opposed to the tenor of the Treaty, the Court of Directors 
strongly advised its adoption. They eschewed, however. General 
Cullen’s proposal to appoint a local and “ packed” Commi.ssion 
consisting of men likely to be under liis thumb ; and said :—“ A 
much more comprehensive investigation than this is absolutely 
necessary, and though the officers to whom it is entrusted must 
liold their commission from the R.ajah, they should be recommended 
to him by your Government, and should carry on their enquiries 
independently of tlie Resident. Lieutenant-General Cullen must 
bo sensible that bo is himself one of the parties under accusation ; 
that he is alleged to be prejudiced in favour of the Dewan, who 
was introduced into Travancore by himself, and is indebted to 
him for his high appointment; and that no enquiry iix which 
either the Dcwaii’s instrumentality or his own is employed could 
be cousidcred a fair one, or would effectually clear the official 
diaracter of either from oven unmerited imputation.” This deci¬ 
sion of the Court of Directors was communicated to the Governor- 
General ; and in doing so, tlie Madras Governinent said :—“ It may 
be proper to remark, in reference to the 9th Article of the 
Treaty, that practically, the intercourse between the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment and the Travancore State has not been confined to the 
occasional tender of advice under that Article. The nomination 
by the Rajab of his Dewan or chief minister is reported for the 
sanction of Government. The Resident also exercises a general' 
fiupervisiou over the proceedings of the Travancore Court. 
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• * * Annual reports of the revenue and 

expenditure are submitted to Government, and, especially of late 
years, these reports and their accounts have been closely scrutinized, 
and strong remarks made on the subject of expenditure, even to 
the extent of prescribing the maximuiu sum, which, however, has 
never been observed, to be.spent in Ootperas and ceremonies.” They 
also said that the proposed Commission must exercise a minute 
and searching scrutiny into the entire system of the administra¬ 
tion of the Travancore Government in all its branches—into the 
present condition of the country, and into the past proceedings 
of the Dewan and Resident.'^ To this reference, and to several 
successive ones on the same subject, no reply was given by the 
Government of India ; while the Madras Government continued 
** to receive from Travancore complaints of oppression and mal¬ 
administration.” Lord Dalhousie had left India, and scarcely had 
Lord Canning time to study the political disposition of India, before 
the great mutiny broke out in 1857, and absorbed the attention 
of every Englishman. Under these circumstances it is no wonder 
that the Travancore question was in abeyance. In the meanwhile, 
we must go back a little. 

During the latter half of 1855, Madhava Rao was promoted 
to the office of Dewan Peshkar, which is the highest in the scale 
below that of the Dewan. The number of Pushkars at a time 
would appear to be varying between two and four; and these, 
at the time wc speak of, were ail stationed at the head-quarters. 
While they scarcely did any work of real importance and respon¬ 
sibility, they directed their talents and energies to intriguing 
against the Dewan, who in turn was ever jealously busy in annoy¬ 
ing and impeding them. Madhava Rao was soon disgusted with 
this state of things ; and suggested that the Peshkars might be 
entrusted with the responsible charge of a certain number of Taluks 
each, subject to the general control of the Dewan. He pointed 
also to a similar administrative arrangement which had obtained in 
Travancore previously to the establishment of its existing relations 
with the British Government. The arrangement was adopted, and 
Madhava Rao was deputed to * the Southern Division,’ comprising 
the very Taluks from which complaints to the Madras Government 
had been most frequent and importunate. Accordingly he went 
thither ; and with power scrupulously limited by a jealous superior, 
began his work of reform steadily. Soon the industrious and 
peaceful found that there was one who was ready to espouse their 
cause against oppressors, and the lawless that t/ieir palmy days 
of impunity were gone. Mr. Norton observes ;—“ I cannot pass 
from the sulject without another public mention of Madhava 
Rao, the most distinguished of all the High School alumni. His 
course has long been before the public. After leaving the school 

1 G 
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■with the highest distinctions and after honourable employ in the ser¬ 
vice of the Madras Government at the Presidency, he went to' 
Travancore on the invitation of the Rajah, to superintend the 
education of the young princes. How he discharged that task 
I happen, so far as one of the princes is concerned, personally to 
know. And it is a proud satisfaction to think that he has instil¬ 
led into the bosom of that young man tho same love of the princi¬ 
ples of justice and honesty as actuate himself. Thence, he was 
appointed to a post under the Dewan ; and during this last year, 
he has had an independent charge of two districts of the kingdom. 
How he has administered that important charge I am about to 
state. I believe that the representations constantly before the 
public of the statei of Travancore are not, in the leuat. exaggerat- 
ted—that nothing could be worse than its condition of anarchy, 
than the entire dissolution of the elements of society. The 
missionaries have petitioned the Government on the state of 
misery and anarchy in which the country is plunged. A warn¬ 
ing, by no means indistinct, as to the consequences of this state 
of things, has been conveyed by the Government of Madras to 
the Sovereign of Travancore. Yet, within the shorji space of a 
year, M adhava Rio has called forth order out of disorder; has 
distributed justice between man and man, without fear or favour ; 
has expelled dacoits ; has raised the revenues ; and his 
Minutes and State papers show the liberality, the soundness, 
and statesmanship of his views and principles. He has re¬ 
ceived the thanks of his Sovereign; he has obtained the 
voluntary admiring testimony of some of the very mission¬ 
aries who memorialised, to the excellence of his administration. 
Now, here is a man raised up, as it were, amid the anarchy 
and confusion of his country, to save it from destruction. 
Annexation, looming in the not far distant future, would be 
banished into the shades of night, if such an administration as he 
has introduced into two of the districts were given to the whole 
kingdom, by his advancement to the post of Minister. He is, indeed, 
a splendid example of what education may do for tho Native.”* 

' It was not long before the hope so expressed was realised. 
Even General Cullen could not save his Krishna Eao from the 
unrelenting laws of nature. In November, 1857, Dewan Krishna 
Rao succumbed to a painful disease. It was during the costly 
sexennial Murajapam festival in Trevandrum that he died. It 
was necessary to appoint a person to take up the reins of office 
immediately. There were two Dewan Peshkars at the time ; and 
of these M^dhava Rao was the junior. The senior was a native 
of Malabar ; and had, before entering the Travancore service, 

* Speech at the 14th Anniversary, Palcheappa’s Charities. Madras, 1857. 
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served our Government in that Collectorate for many years, and 
had earned some local distinction as an efHcieut Police uOicer. 
But he did not know English, and was thoroughly a man of the 

old school.” With the death of Krishna Rao, General Cullen’s 
good sense returned to him, and he ut once recognised the pre> 
eminent* fitness of Madhava Rao for the Ministership. So, wo dud 
him thus reporting to Government in January 1853. 

“ I have the honor to report that, immediately on the death of 
the late Dewan of Travancore, His Highness the Rajah proposed 
to me to send for the Dewan Peshkar, Madhava Rao, who was then 
in the southern districts and close at hand, for the purpose of 

taking temporary charge of the cutcherry. 

« ♦ « « « 

** His Highness has since proposed to me that Madhava Rio 
should for the present he placed iu charge of the administration 
as Acting Dewan, an arrangement in which I have expressed my 
concurrence and which I hope may be approved of by His Lord> 
ship in CouuciL 

“ Madhava Rao’s correct principles, his character for intelligence 
and energy, his perfect knowle»lge of English, and the consider¬ 
able experience he has already acquired in the administration 
of the laws of Travancore, together with the well-grounded know¬ 
ledge of the Company’s Regulations, ail point him out fur the 
office.” 

« * « ¥ « 

The Madras Government approved of this arrangement. At 
the end of the year the Raja, with the concuiTeuce of the 
Government, coiiBrmed Madhava Ran in the Dewauship. That 
concurrence was thus expressed ;—“The Goveinmeul are glad to 
learn that His Highness the Rajah has shown Ids approval of 
the services of Madhava Rao hy confirming him in the high and 
important office.” It is but duo to General Cullen to state that 
notwithstanding some reluctance on the part of the Raja, ho 
procured for him uucurtailed powers, and ever afterwards sup¬ 
ported him cordially. Soon after Madhava Rao’s appointment. Lord 
Harris visited Travancore ; and during his Lordship’s stay in Tre- 
vandrum, Madhava Rao had long and interesting conferences 
with him, which while they fully instilled the new Dewan with 
the views of tho Government regarding Travancore affairs, as¬ 
sured the head of that Government that the interests of that ^tate 
were safe iu the keeping of the new Minister. Earlier in the 
same year tho Madras Government informed the Court of Di¬ 
rectors that “since the appointment of Madhava Kao, petitions 
from Travancore have much abated both in number and tone, 
affording good grounds to hope that the administration is, by his 
exertions, being placed on an improved footing.” 
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Thus Madhava Rio eotered upou the discharge of hij impor¬ 
tant duties with a zeal, earnestness, noble ambition, and honesty 
of purpose unrivalled among the natives of India. He was 
in his thirtieth year ; and certainly in the general run of cases 
that age might be considered too young for so high a trust. But 
his extraordinary natural talents, combined with an excellent educa¬ 
tion and intimacy with men in high circles, had enabled him early 
to study the great problems of social statics, to value all enlighten¬ 
ed and progressive movements, and to form a sound and unpre¬ 
judiced judgment in a manner more than amply to make up for 
the immaturity of years. His task was, however, by no means 
easy or even ordinarily difficult. We have already shown that 
the entire administration was disorganised. The public treasuries 
were empty ; and while large arrears of payment in the way of 
salaries, and money for pepper, tobacco, and other articles 
purcha.sed by the Travancore Sirkar were accumulating, the land- 
tax used to be collected often a year in advance. Tobacco of the 
worst.description was often the coin in which pepper was paid for ; 
and pepper, several years old, similarly fell to the lot of the 
tobacco contractor, if he happened not to be in the good graces 
of the leaders of the administration. Five lakhs of rupees had been 
borrowed from the Pagoda Treasury; and the Raja had made a 
solemn stipulation to replace this sum, plus 50 per cent, in the 
way of lump interest, in equal monthly instalments, in the course of 
five years. This, together with the subsidy payable to our Qovern- 
inent, not to take into consideration other charges, was enough to 
deter any one from taking up the reins of the administration. The 
public service, from the top to the bottom, consisted, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, of an army of voracious place-seekers, who having ob¬ 
tained their appointments by bribes, were bent upon recouping 
themselves a hundredfold ; and peculation, torture, false accusa¬ 
tion, pretended demands on behalf of the Sirkar, these were the 
instruments with which they worked out their object. Non-pay¬ 
ment of salaries furnished even an open pretext for these mal¬ 
practices. The courts of justice were so many seats of corruption 
and perversion of justice. Dacoits and marauders of the worst 
stamp scoured the country by hundreds ; but these were less feared 
by the people than the so-called Police. In short, Travancore 
was the veriest den of misrule, lawlessness, and callous tyranny 
of the worst description. We advisedly say so, because the very 
heart of the administration was tainted. The State vessel was 
drifting at random amidst rocks and reefs, without a chart, without 
a compass, .with shattered sails aiifi broken cables, and above all, 
without a pilot. It was at the helm of this vessel that Madhava 
Bao was placed. He grasped it firmly; full of confidence in 
the sympathy of the enlightened public, full of eagerness to earn 
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a noble distinction. How he guided the vessel, not only to safety 
but to glory^ we shall presently see. In the meantime, certain 
events of importance must be noticed. 

Tlie disturbances in South Travancore, which arose from a dis> 
puted question of costumes, assumed suddenly a magnitude which 
none could have foreseen. The causes of these were quite beyond 
the control of the ruling authorities. They were but one of 
those illustrations of the struggles of the first rays of civilisation 
against utter barbarism. Popular rights are little known or 
respected in Native 8tate.s; and Travancore has long been the 
brinepond of superstition and caste intolerance. Certain castes 
were restricted to certain modes of wearing their clothes ; and devia¬ 
tions from the prescribed modes were jealously watched and opposed 
% other castes. The women of the Shanars, or toddy-drawers, 
who abound in South Travancore, and from among whom the 
Protestant missionaries have for the last sixty years reaped the 
richest harvest, had been prevented from covering the upper part 
of their person. Acting upon the advice of Colonel Morrison, 
then Resident, the Rani Regent had so far modified this restric¬ 
tion as to permit the wearing by Christian Shan&r women of 
the K'uppdyam (a sort of shirt). The mutual jealousies between 
the Shanars and the Sfidras were dormant for some time, but 
the Queen’s Proclamation of November 1858, on the assumption of 
the direct government of India, renovated those feelings. In the 
whole range of official literature, in the English or any other 
language, there is not a State Paper expressing nobler views or 
entitled to greater admiration than Her Majesty’s Indian Pro¬ 
clamation ; but at the same time we make bold to say that no 
State Paper has given rise to more divergent constructions. The 
Shanars imagined that it permitted them to infringe existing 
rules ; while the Stidras equally considered it as sanctioning their 
taking the law into their own hands to repress what they took 
as an aggression into their caste domains. Serious affrays ensued, 
and these were aggravated by the gratuitous interference of petty 
Sirkar officials whose general standard of capacity and moral worth 
we have already alluded to. Public peace was imperilled. In 
January 1859, General Cullen reported to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment that there is a very disturl^d state of feeling at present, 
in the south of Travancore on a matter of caste, i.e., as to the 
kind of dress to be worn by the women of the different castes.” 
Further on he said—“ In communication with the Dewan, I, a 
few days ago, sent to the south 100 men of the Nair Brigade 
under an European officer, to support the civil power, and which 
1 hope may ^ sufficient, as the Dewan also proposes going there 
to ascertain on the spot the exact state of matters.” Five days 
afterwards he again wVote and said 
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“ A letter from the Dewan, dated yesterday, and received tlrm 
mortiing, informs me of a report of the Shauars across the frontier 
in the Tinnevclly district collecting there with a view to enter 
Travancore to join the Shanars, and plunder the villages along 
the frontier. A letter from the Valliyhr Thasildar (TinnevelJy) 
rather corroborates the report; I have communicated the infor^ 
matioQ to the Magistrate of Tinnevelly. 

“ A party of 50 men of the Nair Brigade have been detached 
to Soosheendrurn, and the I)ewan is desirous to have an additional 
100 men of the Brigade at his disposal, and I have accordingly 
directed the Ollicer Commanding the Brigade to hold them in 
readiness.” 

On the 12 th February, Dewan Madhava Kao reported to tho 

Kesideut thus:— • 

» * * 

5. On the 14th ultimo, I reached Patmanabhapuram. A 
detachment of the Nair Brigade had already arrived there on the 
11th. I was followed by Captain Daly, who was put in command 
of all the troops in the Southern Districts. The troops were 
moved where mischief was apprehended. The Police was further 
strengthened in different places ; auxiliary police officers were 
appointed to keep the peace, and speedily inquire into and dispose 
of Police cases, which were of course expected to be numerous at 
the time. Some minor Sirkar officials, who appear to have acted 
improperly, were suspended from employment. Some of the 
leaders of both parties concerned in these disturbances were ap¬ 
prehended ; other measures, too, were taken with a view to pre-’ 
serve order. The determination of the Sirkar to exact impli¬ 
cit obedience to it from all classes of its subjects soon became 
known ; and I am happy to add, that without the necessity of 
resorting to extretne measures having arisen, tranquillity has bceu 
restored.” Ho said further;— 

“ As regards future arrangements, I think it desirable that the 
detachment of the Nair Brigade, now in the south, should con¬ 
tinue there some little time longer. The additional Police estab¬ 
lishments should also be continued. A re-arrangement of officials 
in certain localities will be necessary; about which, however, 1 
may write to you at another time. 1 may also submit in a very 
flw days my plans for better organising the Police of the whole 
country. 

8. “ The authority of the Sirkar having been vindicated, it may 

be desirable to take an early opportunity to consider what modi¬ 
fications should be made in the Proclamation of 1004, so as to 
suit the requirements of altered times and circumstances.” 

The agitation subsided gradually under a firm but considerate 
policy. The Kaja codeeded, not without pressure from the 
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Madras Government, of which Sir C. Trevelyan had become the 
head, liberty of dress to the Shdndrs. Sir Walter Elliot, then Mem¬ 
ber of Council, considered the Dewan’s report " to be a temperate 
and fair statement.” The Dewan, however, had to carry out the 
wishes of the Government under the orders of a Raja, who while 
possessing many amiable and even sterling qualities, and often 
successfully simulating enlightenment, was an ultra-conservative ; 
and of a Resident, who could not realise the moral advancement 
of the world of near half a century, and who seldom took a seri¬ 
ous view of popular grievances. Hence the concessions made to 
the Shanars were piece-meal; and naturally petitions complaining 
of caste intolerance continued to be sent up to the Government 
Any Governor would have taken serious notice of these; but 
Sir C. Wrevelyan was one whose spirit soon burst all bonds of 
patience. It was also about this time that the Government of 
India replied to the several references from the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, recommending an enquiry by comrois.sion into the afTairs 
of Travancore, which had not received attention during the 
mutiny. They objected to a Commission, but advised the suspen¬ 
sion of the Resident, and the appointment of an officiating Resi¬ 
dent The Madras Government, while conscious of their power to 
take this step, did not see sufficient grounds to do .so, and said 
that one of the main objects of the proposed Commission was to 
ascertain the necessity for so doing. Thus there was an ellipsis of 
argument, the Government of India deeming the suspension of 
the Resident a necessary preliminary to all enquiiy, and tho 
Madras Government considering that an enquiry alone could show 
whether suspension was necessary. Sir C. Trevelyan was convinced 
of the unfitness of General Cullen ; and the Indian Government 
bad pointed to the nccc.ssity of appointing in his stead " a person 
of tried and known sound judgment, and one who may be 
expected to obtain the confidence of all parties.” To effect this, Sir 
Charles thought it best to use moral persuasion. So, we find him 
writing to the Resident on the 6th May, thus :— 

It is my earnest desire to support the just authority of the 
Maharaja in his ancient dominions, and I know what is due to 
yourself as an old and deserving officer of this Government; but 
the case now before me is one in which the claims of public duty 
are of the most imperative kind, and I must therefore desire that 
you will, without further delay, yield obedience to the repeated 
orders which have been conveyed to you, and report in detail what 
you have done in consequence of tlje resolutions of this Govern¬ 
ment communicated to you on the 27th January and on the 14th 
of March last, and what the Maharaja has done in conse¬ 
quence.” General Cullen soon found from this, and perhaps also 
other correspondence of a more privileged kind, that the anti- 
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quarian incliaations of the new Governor were not strong enough 
to support an ‘ Old Indian ’ against public interests. 

He accordingly did “ yield obedience/' and retired at the end 
of 1859. The new year brought with it a new Resident. The 
Madras Presidency affords little or no field for the development of 
diplomatic talents ; and its services, both civil and military, have 
seldom been adorned by men of distinction in this line. But this 
general void only made Mr. Francis Maltby shine all the more. 
He was every way fit to represent the British Government in a 
Kative Court. His great official experience, his eminent talents, his 
excellent literary powers, his warm and generous heart, his 
humane sympathies, his keen sense of honour, his love of truth 
and justice, his abhorrence of all that was mean t'.nd morally 
sinuous, and his polished and persuasive manners, formed^ happy 
combination rarely seen. A deep and self-humiliating, but un¬ 
obtrusive, religious faith ran through every vein of his moral frame. 
His commanding person, his noble mien, his rare but mild and 
sincere smile, bis well-weighed and slow-fiowing speech, and even 
his deep bass voice, were externals which immensely added to the 
dignity and effect of the whole character. It was on him that 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s choice worthily fell. Early in 1860, he 
went to Travancore and relieved General Cullen. About six 
months after Mr. Maltby’s appointment, the late Maharaja died. 
The Raja had left four nephews ; and according to the Malabar 
law of succession, the eldest of these would have succeeded him in 
the sovereignty. But he was found to be completely demented from 
an early age. Two modes of settling the succession presented 
themselves to the notice of the Madras Government These were: 
first, a complete supersession of the dejure heir and the installation 
of the next in seniority in full sovereignty ; or, secondly, the estab¬ 
lishment of a Regency and the placing of the heir presumptive at 
its head. The decision of the Government, in a very great measure, 
depended upon the opinion of the Resident Mr. Maltby carefully 
weighed the respective merits of the two proposals. He had before 
him a not very remote precedent of a Regency in Travancore itself. 
He, however, perceived the evils which would arise from an in¬ 
definite Regency and the consequent unsettled state of the public 
fhind. He also calculated upon the great benefits which would 
accrue from the increased amenability to the advice of the British 
Government on the part of a native potentate who might be ex¬ 
pected to ascribe his attainment of sovereignty, partly at least, to 
that Government. He, therefore, strongly recommended the 
installation of Prince Rama Vurmah; and the Madras Government, 
with the concurrence of the Government of India, sanctioned it. 
Ac^rdingly, on the 19th October, 1860, the present Maharaja 
was installed And under a young and amiable sovereign, free 
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from the bonds of self-imposed conservatism, and with a Resident 
of high character and abilities, Sir Madhava Rao’s administration 
attained unimpeded progress. 

In noticing the features of an administration, the point 'which 
pre-eminently presents itself to our attention is its hnancial policy. 
It has already been shown how the finances stood in the days of 
Madhava Rao’s predecessor. With all the oppressive and demor¬ 
alising monopolies and other petty vexatious taxes, the total 
revenue seldom went up to even 40 lakhs. Wo subjoin a statement 
of the yearly receipts for nine years beginning from 1861-62 


I861-(f2 


... Rs. 4;323.087: 

1862-03 

• • • 

„ 4.754,898. 

1803-04 

• • • 

„ 4,310,727. 

-1804-05 

• • • 

4,211,140. 

1805-06 

• • • 

„ 4,480,034. 

1866-07 

• • • 

. 4,482,819. 

1807-08 

■ • • 

... „ 5,188,944. 

3808-09 


. 5,085,04.5. 

1809-70 


. 5,154,007. 


We regret that we have not before us the statement of revenue 


receipts from the very beginning of Madhava Rao’s Dewanship ; but 
it must be remembered that before Mr. Maltby’s advent these Ad¬ 


ministration Reports never .saw light. If we could have presented 
it, the contrast would have been greater. But the 6gures above 


given will .show, without any comments from us, the buoyancy which 
the master hand of the new Dewan gave the revenues of Travan- 


core. But the debit side must bo considered. The very first act of 


the new reign was the abolition, under Mr. Maltby’s advice rnid 
Madhava Rao’s assurance, of the pepper monopoly. Pepper is a 
staple peculiar to the Malabar Coast, of which Travancorc forms 
a part. It had for a very long time been one of the chief re¬ 
venues of the State. “ The pepper of the Malabar Coast had, from 
the earliest times of the Company’s trade, formed one of the chief 
articles of export. On the 28th January 1703, the Rajd entered 
into an agreement (No. LII.) known as the popper contract, to 
supply a large quantity of pepper to the Bombay Government 
for ten years, in return for arms and goods.” * Pepper had been 
so important an item in the revenue system that the branch of 
that system which embraced all the State monopolies and royal¬ 
ties went under the designation of the * Pepper Department.* 
The amount annually realised by this monopoly, while it formed 
a very appreciable portion of the State revenue, was not very 
large, taken in itself. Dewan Krishna Rao, in his memorandum'^ 


* Aitebison’s (collection of ‘ Trea- t Selections from the Uecurds 
ties,’ Ac., vol. v., page of Travancore.” No. III. 
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drawn up in 184>l-42, when first introduced into the Travancore 
service, gives interesting information on the pepper monopoly as 
well as other points. From the tables given in it we gather that, 
taking an average of ten years, 4,531 kandies of pepper were 
annually purchased from the ryots for Ks. 1,49,587, and 5,G55 
kandies were sold for Rs. 8,27,177. The average sale value is 
Rs. 60 per kandy, and thus the 4,531 kandies give Rs. 2,77,460, 
from which deducting the cost, we get Rs. 1,27,873 as net revenue^ 
which is comparatively a small sum. But monopolies are always 
thought ela.stic, and great hopes are placed in them in a mere 
financial point of view. The great oppression which the pepper 
monopoly gave rise to, and the decidedly incommensurate revenue 
derived from it, pointed to it as the first of the monopolies to be 
abolished or modified. Mr. Maltby was determined to expunge it. 
He would not have been able to do so, if Madhava Rao were not 
bold enough to bear the loss of revenue. But the latter was en¬ 
lightened enough to realise to himself the spirit of the age, and 
was confident in his own abilities. Thus, the pepper monopoly 
was sent whistling in the air with one stroke of the bat of the 
master cricketer. An export duty of 15 per cent, ad, valorem, 
was imposed in its stead. This was again lowered first to 9 per 
cent., and ultimately to 5 per cent., the general level of export 
duty. 

Next in order wo come to the tobacco monopoly. This source 
of revenue was incomparably greater than that of pepper. It, 
indeed, took in Travancore the place of the opium monopoly in 
British India. The abolition of this mo.aopoly, of course, entailed 
a proportionately large fiscal sacrifice. We cannot do better than 
quote from Madhava Rao’s Report for 1863-64. 

“ The important fact may be announced at the outset, that the 
tobacco monopoly of the State was finally abolished in the year 
under review. 

“It may not be out of place here to give a summary of the 
measures taken by His Highness’ Government in recent years in 
respect to this important source of revenue, culminating in the 
abolition of the monopoly. 

“ It may be premised that in regard to the consumption of 
tobacco, Travancore may be regarded as divided into three circles, 
namely, the southern, the central, and the northern. In the first 
of these Tinnevelly tobacco is chiefly consumed, in the second 
that of Jaffna, and in the third that of Coimbatore. 

“ The monopoly system was open to objection for the double 
reason that the mode of deriving the revenue was in itself opposed 
to sound fiscal principles, and that the taxation of the commodity 
was carried too far in reference to the power of the Sirkar to 
. counteract the operations of the smuggler. 
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“The evils of the system, under these circumstances, could 
at no time have escaped observation ; but when the tobacco mono' 
poly in the British districts of Malabar, Cauara, and Coimbatore 
was abolished in 1853, the difficulty of maintaining the monopoly 
in this State much increased. 

“ The consequence was a rapid decline of the revenue on Jaffna 
tobacco. In the year 103fl (Kollam era), the year previous to 
the appointment of the present Dewan, the consumption of Sirkar 
tobacco of Ceylon growth was 1,444 kaudies, while in 1024 it 
had stood at 2,485 kandies. 

“ But no reforms in the system, however desirable, could be 
attempted at a time when the public finances wore sufTuriiig from 
eoctreme depression. All that could be done was to work tbo 
existing System itself with more than usual vigour and strictness, 
to check abuses, and to exact the largest revenue towards the 
rescue of the State from its perilous financial position, 

“ Under such a treatment, the revenues rose again, as the 
following statement will show :— 

Malayalam year. Kandies. 

1032 ... ... 3,460 

1033 ... ... 3,818 

1034 ... ... 4,405 

1035 ... ... 4,705 

lOeSO ... ... 3,941 (Famine year) 

1037 ... ... 4,376 (Ditto)' 

“ The time then arrived for inaugurating reforms earnestly. 
The finances of the Sirkar were much improved, and action was no 
longer delayed. 

“ The first step was to lower the monopoly prices. They had 
stood thus:— 

Rate per kandy. 

Jaffna tobacco ... ... .. Es. 431 

Tinnevelly do. ... ... .. „ 266 

Coimbatore do. ... ... .. ,> 16S 

and were reduced as shown below :— 

Jaffna tobacco ... ... .. Rs. 252^ 

Tinnevelly do. ... ... .. „ 168j 

Coimbatore do. ... ... ... .. 105 

“ This, it will be seen, was a considerable fall, and could not but 
operate to cut off largely from the profits of smuggling, and to 
bring tobacco more within the reach of the consumers. 

“ But, be it noted that this reform was limited to reduction of 
taxation, but did not extend to the system, which was still that 
of a monopoly. Hence an opportunity was taken not long after 
to attack the system itself. Instead of the Sirkar purcb^Lug 
tobacco from contractors on its own account au^ selling it by 
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Tctail to its 6iil)jects, it was declared open to all dealers to import 
tribacco on their own account, provided they paid the following 
import duty:— 


Jaffna tobacco 
Tinnevelly do. 
Coimbatore do, 
“In consideration 


Per kandy. 

... Rs, 190 
... ••• 1,1 40 

• a. ... fp 

of the pressure of the duty, importers are 
allowed by the Sirkar the privilege of keeping their goods in 
bond, a privilege without which the trade could never have pros¬ 
pered. But it was yet desirable to lower the duty, which the 
Sirkar was glad to do iu reference to the handsome surplus re¬ 
venues left in its hands at the end of 1().*18. So in about the 
middle of 10.S9 (the year under review) the Siikar reduced the 
duties to the undermentioned scale ;— 

Per kandy. 

... Rs. UO 
... „ 100 
... ,, 0 *) 
made iu the current 


Jaffna tobacco ... 
Tinnevelly do. 

Coimbatore do. 

“ A still further reduction 
* * 


year. 

That reduction was as follows :— 


has been 
*■ 


Per kandy. 

Jaffna tobacco ... ... ... Rs. 120 

Tinnevelly do. ... ... ... „ 85 

Coimbatore do. ... ... ... „ 40 

And we find that while in 185G-57, the last year of Krishna 
R5.o’s administration, 3,4G0 kandies were, under the full swing of the 
monopoly sold, and brought in a net revenue of Rs. 8,48,978 ; in 
18G9-G9, the import duty on 8,150 kandies brought in a revenue 
of Rs. 8,3G,G84. Thus, while a world of the most heinous crimes 
was made no longer possible, while their still worse demoralis¬ 
ing influence was removed, while trade was largely unfettered, 
and while the innocent enjoyment of a luxury by the million 
was favoured, the loss to the Sirkar w'as brought down to the paltry 
sum of Rs. 12,294. If this is not a great financial success, what 
is ? In 1864-65, we find that— 

“ Upwards of 100 minor taxes” were abolished “ at an annual 
sacrifice of about Rs. 8,500.” 

“The land-tax in Nanjinad having been found to range ex¬ 
cessively high, a maximum of 10 kottahsoi paddy per kottah of 
seed land was fixed, and to this standard all excessive taxation 
was reduced, involving a loss of revenue to the extent of about 
Bs. 15,000.” 

Another very important financial measure carrying with it 
^ great fiscal relief remains to be noticed. “ la the middle of 
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1863-64, the export and import duties were reduced all round.” 

“ Then again, in the year 1864-65, the Commercial Treaty 
between the British Government and the Sirkars of Travaucore 
and Cochin having been concluded, duties were very largely 
rfemoved, 

“ The relief resulting to trade with Travancore from'this treaty 
may be thus particularised :— 

“ 1st.—Travancore duties on goods imported from or through 
British Indian or Cochin Sirkar territories have been, with a few 
exceptions, removed. This relief alone may be estimated at 
Rs. 1,20,000. 

“ 2nd.—The British Indian duties on the above goods, so far as 
they used to be levied, have also been taken off. 

“ 3rd.—The Cochin Sirkar duties on the same have also been 
taken off. 

“ 4th.—The duties which the British Indian Government used 
to levy on the'goods imported into British India from Travancore 
have likewise been resigned. 

** 5th.—The duties of the same kind which the Cochin Sirkar 
used to levy on the Travancore goods imported into its territory, 
or in transit through it to British India^ have been similarly surren¬ 
dered. 

“ Trade has thus been freed from taxes, doubtless amounting 
to some lakhs of rupees.” 

In consequence of this interportal arrangement, there ensued a 
very considerable fall in the Customs revenue. While in the year 
1862-63 this item showed a revenue of Rs. 5,30,443, in 1860-70 
it stood so low as Rs. 3,63,822 It should be mentioned that, 
by the interportal agreement, the British Government has engaged 
to pay a fixed sum annually in the way of compensation to the 
Travancore and Cochin Sirkars. The British Indian tariflf of 
valuations was also universally adopted. With what elasticity 
trade has risen under the above arrangements will be seen by 
noticing that in 1861-62 the exports were to the value of Rs. 
3,544,653, while in 1868-69 they went up to Rs. 7,276,200, show¬ 
ing an increase of more than cent per cent. 

Under the interportal agreement an evil was certainly inflicted 
on the people of Travancore, viz., the enhancement of the price 
of salt No financial argument, founded though it may be on sta¬ 
tistics, can morally justify this heavy tax on a strict necessary of 
life; and it is not chimerical to hope that a future Cobden or 
Wilberforce will bestir the humane sympathies of the British 
Government to remove this burden from the poverty-stricken mas¬ 
ses of India. Travancore was comparatively taxed lightly, in 
this respect; but owing to British interference, the people of that 
State have been laid under this the worst of all indirect taxes. 
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We cannot hold Mddhava Kao responsible for this, but we yet 
think that it was in his power to protest against it strongly. 

It has already been noticed elsewhere that when the State 
bad been brought to the very brink of bankruptcy during the 
late reign, and when Lord Dalhousie causeda significant warn¬ 
ing to be sent to the late RfLja under the Treaty of 1805, a 
sum of five lakhs of rupees had been borrowed from the Pagoda 
to meet the exigencies of the time. In 1862-63, ** a sum of 
Bs. 1,57,000 was paid, completing the discharge of the liability. 
The sum originally borrowed was Rs. 5,00,000. The inter¬ 
est due on the principal amounted to half as much. The whole 
sum of Rs. 7,50,000 has been paid off.*' And Ma^lhava adds, with 
excusable pride, that “ Travaucore has no public debt now.” 

The whole administrative agency had, when Madhava Rao came 
to power, sunk into a state of utter decrepitude. One main cause 
of this was the extremely low level of public salaries. Neither 
the morality nor the efficiency of the service could * be improved 
without raising those salaries to a respectable standard. Also a 
numerical increase of public servants was but an inevitable 
necessity of a rapidly progressive administration. Hence, the ex¬ 
penditure of the State in this direction rose, year after year largely. 
The following statement will show the extent of that increase 


Year. 

Civil salaries. 

1861-62 

... Rs. 5,90,935 

1862-63 

... „ 590,678 

1863-64 

... „ 6,51,055 

1864-65 

... „ 6,19,177 

1865-66 

... „ 6,88,549 

1866-67 

... „ 6,90,945 

1867-68 

... „ 7,84,390 

1868-69 

... „ 8,02.762 

1869-70 

. 8,50,430 


In this, the Police establishment alone stood in 1861-62 at 
Rs. 61,264 nnd in 1869-70 at Rs. 1,33,242 ; and the Judicial 
branch of the service cost in 1861-62 Rs. 85,206, and in 1869-70 
Rs. 1,54,969. So in the Police the increase during these nine years 
was more than cent, per cent.; and in the Judicial establishment 
not much below that ratio. 

The above statement, howevei, does not represent the a^egate 
of dXl civil salaries. In the report for 1868-69, a comparative 
statement of civil salaries between the year 1856-57 and 1868-69 
•is given, which shows that in the former year they amounted to 
Rs. 7,73,222, and in the latter to Rs. 11,68,699, presenting an 
increase of Rs. 3.95,477, or slightly more than 50 per cent. 

Excepting a good but select English school, and a good masonry 
bridge at Trevandrum, both education and public works were non- 
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existent before Madhava RJLo’s ministry in Travancore. Captain 
Horsley, while in charge of the British District, was occasionally 
referred to for professional advice; but it was in 1860, that a scpa< 
rate Civil Engineer was employed and a department organised to 
execute works of public utility. The State expenditure under 
these two heads, for the nine years from 1861-62, stood thus :— 

Public Works, Education^ Science and Art. 


1861-62 

... Rs. 2,70,549 


a • a 

1862-63 

... „ 2,17,380 


• • • 

1863-64 

. 2,00,169 


• • a 

1864-05 

... „ 4,70,305 

Ks. 

57,039 

1865-66 

... „ 5,61,448 

if 

56,036 

1866-67 

. 5,54,750 

u 

69,127 

1867-68 

... „ 5,65,021 

II 

81.399 

1868-60 

... „ 6,0.5,061 

II 

87,331 

1869-70 

... „ 9,69,801 

II 

1,14,545 


For the first three years we miss the disbursements under 
Education, &c.; but we suppose the item was so small that it 
merged into some other one. But the figures given show that the 
expenditure has doubled during six years under this head, and 
trebled under that of Public Works, in nine years. 

Travancore is perhaps the most priest-ridden Native State in 
the whole of India ; for although in other States large sums are 
frequently squandered on the Brahmans and other religious and 
mendicant classes, those expenses depend on the will, or rather 
caprice, of the rulers of those States. But in Travancore the 
ruler himself is not his own master in religious matters. Certain 
heavy expenses have inevitably to be incurred in the performance 
of appointed ceremonies, besides the current one of feeding graiis 
all Brahmans all the year round. These, together with others of 
a more domestic nature, have been both numerous and costly 
during Madbava Rdo’s 14 years* administration. When it is 
considered that the Baja himself is not able to do away with 
these, it is evident enough that Madhava Kao could do little 
beyond preventing unauthorised appropriation of the money spent 
on them. But the drain on the public treasuiy is not the less 
deserving of consideration. The following figures are taken from 
the Administration Reports for the nine years, showing the usual 
and extra religious and ceremonial expenses. 

1861- 62, Utpurahs or feeding-houses ... Ks. 3,08,476 

„ Marriage of the Junior Kani ... „ 30,076 

1862- 63, Utpurahs ... ... ... „ 8,16,930 

1863- 64, Ditto ... ... ... ,. 2,95,192 


Carried over 


« • a 


Ks. 9,50,683 
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Brought forward ... 

Rs. 

9,50,683 

1863-64, The Muraiapam Ceremony 

„ The PvXikudi of the Junior Rani 

19 

1,63,611 

91 

2,659 

1864-65, Utpurahs 

99 

3,06,869 

1865-66, Ditto, 

99 

2,84,550 

1866-67, Ditto, 

99 

3,02,337 

1867-68, Ditto, 

91 

2,87,517 

1868-69, Ditto, 

99 

3,1.3,117 

1869-70, Ditto, 

99 

3,21,572 

„ The Murajapam Ceremony 

91 

1,94,752 

„ The Tulapurushadanam (or weighing 

with gold) Ceremony 

99 

1.61,177 

„ The Sacerdotal Thread Investiture of the 

young prince 

» 

20.690 

And we may add— 

The Hiranyagarbham (or golden Lotus) 
Ceremony in 1870-71, about 

99 

1,60,000 

Ditto ditto Utpurahs, about 

99 

3,00,000 

Total ... 

Ks. 

37,69,534 


This shows an average annual expenditure exceeding 3f lakhs of 
rupees. We have omitted the Pagoda expenses. The Pagoda 
lands and endowments wore taken into the hands of the Sirkar 
in the time of Colonel Munro’s Residency; and thereafter the 
revenues of those lands were incorporated with those of the 
Sirkar, and the expenses met from the public treasuries directly. 
It may yet be observed that the annual expenditure under this 
'head is 5| lakhs of rupees in round numbers. 

!Now, we have seen that Madhava Rao's administration start¬ 
ed with an empty treasury encumbered with a heavy debt. The 
great monopolies were abolished, numerous minor taxes removed, 
and the Customs duties materially reduced ; all this involving a 
sacrifice of several lakhs of public revenue. !Not a single pie 
was added to the taxation, excepting in the case of salt, the respon¬ 
sibility of which rests entirely with the British authorities. Pub¬ 
lic salaries have been immensely increased to secure honesty 
and efficiency. Many lakhs of rupees have been spent upon 
Public Works, Education, and Medical dispensation. Costly cere¬ 
monies have been performed, and religious and charitable insti¬ 
tutions have been maintained. And yet with all this Madhava 
Rao has come out, year after year, with a handsome surplus. 
Year after year, the Madras Government has justly belauded his 
financial success. In 1866, the ^Secretary of State remarked 
thus 

“The financial results of the administration of Travancore 
for 1864-65 are, on the whole, satisfactory, and the surplus of 
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Bs. 1,90,770, by which the revenue exceeds the expenditure, 
appears to have been secured, notwithstanding heavy reduction 
of taxation, under the enlightened and able administration of 
the Revenue Department by the Dewan Madhava Rao. This 
surplus is all the more gratifying that improvements, carried out 
in some cases at considerable expense, have been introduced into 
other departments of the administration, and that public works 
have y no means been neglected.*' 

Large cash balances resulted from this able administration, 
and in 1865-66, lU^dhava Rdo wrote:—‘‘This healthy state of 
the finances is, obviously, in itself, the greatest possible security 
to the Paramount Power for the punctual payment of the sti¬ 
pulated subsidy ; which has, hitherto, been paid with unerring 
certainty on the appointed date, though it is the largest sub¬ 
sidy paid to tlie British Indian Government with but one or 
two exceptions. But the State has deemed it prudent to hold 
thirteen lakhs of rupees in the British Indian Loan, and thus 
to make that security still stronger. It is therefore plain that 
every care has been taken to fortify this State against any 
unpleasant contingency arising from possible difficulty of a tem¬ 
porary character in the fulfilment of its obligations to the Bri¬ 
tish Government.'* There cannot be a more practically triumphant 
response to Lord Dalhousic’s “ warning '* of 1855, that “ the con¬ 
tingency against which Article V. of the Treaty is directed is 
not far distant." And in Mr. Norton*s words, Midhava R&o 
assuredly “ banished annexation into the shades of night.*' Mad- 
hava Kao’s financial administration is simply admirable. In his 
more limited sphere in Travaucore he has accomplished, with no 
rigorous measures, all that the great Indian financiers have done 
for British India only with the aid of the income-tax and other 
highly unpopular impositions. 

We can only hastily glance over the other but no less impor¬ 
tant reforms accomplished during M^dhava R&o’s ministry. The 
a(\ministration of justice had been simply shameful, and the Police 
an engine of oppression and of extortion.. In the year 1861-62, 
the Civil Procedure Code of British India (Act No. VlII. of 1859) 
was, with a few alterations, adopted in Travancore. The “ Penal 
Oide ** and the “ Criminal Procedure Code " soon followed. The 
salaries of the judges were largely increased. In 1864, one of 
the best native judicial officers in the Madras Presidency, and a 
school-fellow of Madhava Rio, Mr. M. Sadasiva Pillai, then Princi¬ 
pal Sadar Amin of Madura, was appointed as Chief Justice of 
the Sadar Court of Travancora In moral rectitude, in judicial 
experience, in mature and dispassionate judgment, in the correct 
comprehension of the aim of legislation, and in powers of ap¬ 
plication, he has not his superior among the natives of India, 

1 i 
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Travancore owes to him no small debt of gratitude for the great 
reforms which he, with the co-operation of Madhava Rao, has 
effected in the administration of justice. For the Zilia Courts, 
too, judges, duly qualified by regular legal studies, were in time 
appointed. The duration of suits in the Courts was brought 
down to the lowest standard consistent with' soundness of justice. 
Qualified vakils were admitted to plead ; while formerly there was 
no recognised bar, and the haphazard vakils were, in the generality 
of cases, no better than so many pickpockets. The law of limi¬ 
tation was introduced from British India, in a slightly modified 
form. In 1869-70, the average delay in the disposal of criminal 
cases was but seven days in the Courts of Travanci;rp. The Regis¬ 
tration Act of British India was also introduced in 1866-67 ; and its 
benefits in a countr}', where petty holdings of land abound, where 
forgery is almost a normal concomitant of transactions in these, 
have been incalculable. The department is worked with efficiency 
and success. The number of moonsiffs was almost doubled, each of 
the 32 taluks now having one. The jurisdiction of these, as well 
as of the zillah judges, was much enlarged, and they were invested 
with powers to decide small causes finally. On the whole, the 
judicial administration has evinced marked improvement. It is, 
no doubt, yet susceptible of still further advancement; but it 
should l>e remembered that the Dewan has little or no direct 
authority in that branch of the administration, and the powers 
of general control of the Chief Justice are anything but plenary. 

The Police has, from the beginning of his administration, 
received the l}est attention of Madhava R^o. In 1861-62, he 
announced that it was in contemplation “ to organise a Police Force 
somewhat on the plan which has l)een pursued in the Madras 
Presidency.” The wants of the Police Department were : “ 1st, 
increased pay; 2ndly, increased strength ; and 3rdly, more method 
and discipline.” These were attended to in due course. We have 
already seen that the increase of salaries in this department 
was more than cent, per cent. The salaries of the Tahsildars, 
which had been shamefully low, were raised to a respectablo 
standard. But no increase of pay could ensure that attention 
on the part of the 1'ahsildars to Police duties which was necessary ; 
simply because with the innumerable calls on their time on 
account of revenue, religious, Civil, Commissariat, and a thousand 
and one other duties, it was physically impossible. To meet this 
want Police Amins were appointed in such places, which, for 
want of a bettor phrase, may be called the criminal head-quar~ 
ters. The chief towns in the country were placed under the 
care of special Police Superintendents. The more heinous crimes 
have vastly decreased ; so much so that in 1869-70, out of 19,736 
cases disposed of, during the year only 310 cases had to be com- 
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mittcd to the Criraiual Courts. Petty offences, as petty litigation, 
must generally be on the increase as society becomes more and 
more complex. Madhava Bao says:— 

Among minor complaints, those relating to landed property 
are numerous, as they must be in a country where agriculture 
is the chidf occupation. It is not so much that violent trespass 
is often committed. But a dispute about right of possession 
or property occurs, and the Police officer is appealed to forth- 
with ; both parties ofteu taking care to arrange a few harmless 
preliminaries just to give the case the appearance of a proceeding 
cognizable by the Police authorities." This is done because the 
summary decision of the Magistracy is far less costly and tedious 
than a regular civil suit. There are now (1809-70) 70 officers 
and 1,597 constables, besides village watchmen. The most notori¬ 
ous offenders have been apprehended, and organised crime no 
longer exists. Life and property are secure; and the strong arm 
of protection of the Sirkar is confided in by the people generally. 

The land revenue fur the nine years from 1801-02 stands 
thus 


1801-62 

1802- 03 

1803- 04 

1804- 05 

1805- 00 
1800-07 
1807-08 

1808- 0.9 

1809- 70 


A • 


Rs. 


>} 


l» 


14,03,793 
10,34,142 
10,51,208 
10,45,470 
10,40,455 
10,77,054 
16,09,310 
10,88,580 
10,00,950 


This source of revenue is perhaps the least elastic for obvious 
reasons. But the revenue must rise as the [consequence of a 
new general survey and settlement, which is one of the measures 
which Madhava R^o has, for want of leisure and proper pro¬ 
fessional agency, not been able to accomplish. The land-tax is 
very moderate in Travancore, in most cases below one-fourth of 
the net produce. Unlike our Government, the Sirkar does not 
claim to be the lord of all lands. More than half of the culti¬ 
vated lands belong to private lords and to pagodas. The Sirkar 
lands are called Sirkar Patham lands. These paid rents, aud 
were, in former days, subject to frequent and arbitrary enhance¬ 
ment of rents. Nothing was easier for one ryot than to dispossess 
another of his land of this sort by offering to pay a higher rent. 
This great want of security of possession operated to the marked 
deterioration of- the lands, and to the consequent fall in their 
saleable value. In 1804-65, a notification was issued i)y the 
Maharaja to the effect-— 
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“ That the Sirkar hereby and for ever surrenders for the benefit 
of the people, all power over the following classes of lands * 
* * * the tax of which is understood to be 

fixed till the next survey and assessment 

** That the ryots holding these lands may regard them fully 
as private, heritable, saleable, and otherwise transferable property. 

« « » « 

** That the holders of the lands in question may res|: assured 
that they may enjoy them undisturbed, so long as the appointed 
assessment is paid. 

“ That the said holders are henceforth at liberty to lay out labor 
and capital on their lands of the aforesaid description to any ex¬ 
tent they please, being sure of continued and secure possession.'* 


And in Mddhava Rao*s words : " The ryot in possession of Pat- 
ham lands may hereafter feel that, in effect, he is the landlord, 
lie can regard the lands as his own property ; and the whole¬ 
some feeling of ownership thus generated, is obviously of in¬ 
estimable value.” Hand in hand with this wise measure, im¬ 
proved rules for the sale of waste lands were introduced ; and year 
after year, the industrious ryots have been reclaiming waste lands. 
But perhaps the most noteworthy item is the extension of coffee 
cultivation. Before Mddhava Kao’s ministry, * there was not a 
single coffee planter in Travancore working in earnest. In 1868- 
60, “ the number of estates owned by Europeans was .50, contain¬ 
ing in the aggregate about 14,700 acres. This of course, is 
apart from the estates and gardens owned by natives both on 
the hills and in the plains.” In the next year there were about 
16,000 acres devoted to coffee cultivation.” ” Almost all land 
available for coffee between the extreme south of the mountain 
range and Agastiar Peak has already been taken up. But be¬ 
tween this Peak and the extreme north, there is abundance of 
land available.” In 1869-70, 16,991 cwts. of coffee valued at 
B8.'3 ,o 8,800 were exported, and paid a duty of Rs. 16,942. 
Along with coffee the rival staple of tea has begun to flourish 
in ttie Travancore mountains; and the samples sent home lately 
were pronounced very good by connoisseurs. At Peermade the 
Sirkar has a cinchona garden. It has received professional visits 
from Mr. Clement Markham, Mr. Mclvor, and l)r. Cieghom. 
We subjoin the following interesting statement:— 
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BOTAmOAL Nauss. 

CoHHBBaAL Names. 

i 

Number 

or 

Plants. 

ETEiaST 

OFTHH 

TALLEST. 

H es n 

M O H 

K ® g 

pa S . 
U n h tS 

< 3 W 

1 

C. Succirabra 

Red bark 

2,952 

ft, in. 
19 10 j 

Inches. 

22 

13 

2 

1 C. Mirratha 

Grey bark 

341 

18 

0 

12i 

74 

3 

C. Poniviana 

Finest grey bark ... 

109 

15 

4 

12 

7 

4 

C. Nitidee 

Genuine grey bark... 

66 

7 10 

7i 

H 

6 

1 

C. Gondamonia 

Ilusty crown bark ... 

74 

12 

1 

9 

5 

C 

Ciiichunn ? 

1 

Name unknown 

10 

9 

4 

61 

6 


The cocoaout palm is pre-eminently the characteristic feature 
of the coast vegetation of Travancore. Almost every part of it is 
of use. There are millions and millions of these trees in Travancore. 
In the year 1868-69 the exports of the produce of it brought 
in Rs. 1,74,097 to the Sirkar’s exchequer. 

Thus, while great impetus has been afforded to extended culti¬ 
vation of lands, taxation has been kept under very moderate 
bounds, and security of possession and freedom of transfer have 
been fully guaranteed. 

We must now turn to public works. No public measures carry 
with them that popular sympathy and appreciation among orient¬ 
al nations which great works of public utility do. The ancient 
glory of India yet lives in the fragmentary remnants of its public 
works particularly those appertaining to agriculture. Travancore, 
in its olden days, had its full share of such works. There are no 
less than three large granite aniev/s in South 'J'ravancore, all more 
or less damaged by process of time, owing chiefly to the almost en¬ 
tire absence of regard to mechanical principles in tbeir construction. 
They, nevertheless, bear ample testimony to the genuine public 
spirit and the noble ambition of the rulers of those days. There 
is a tiny irrigation channel connected with one of these dams, 
of which almost a mile passes through heavy granite cutting. 
An interesting anecdote is rdated of this cutting. The Baja 
of the time (he died in 1758; was personally superintending 
the work. He was anxious to have it soon accomplished ; and 
one day, he sent up every available man, including his personal 
attendants, to work at it. Only one man remained with him 
to hold his umbrella. Even this man was relieved at last, the 
umbrella being fixed in a hole which the R^ja caused to be 
bored in the rock on which he sat The bole is pointed to with 
love and veneration even to this day, as an interesting relic. 
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There is a very useful chain of natural lagoons affording internal 
water-communication in Travancore. These were in two or three 
places isolated near Trevaudrum; and Dcwan Venkata Rao, 
Idadhava Rao's uncle, had, dating the regency, connected them 
with some 20 or 25 miles of canal. Sitjce bis time no public 
works of any magnitude could be .said to have been accomplished, 
excepting the single masonry bridge, to which we have already 
alluded. It was in 1860 that a regular Department of Public 
Works was formed. Unfortunately, frequent changes in the head 
of that department have marred its vigour and unity of purpose. 
Nevertheless, large sums of money have been spent as already 
seen, and very satisfactory results achieved. One of the earliest of 
these is the splendid lighthouse at Aleppy, off which port the 
sea is generally smooth. Its erection and fitting up with au 
illuminating apparatus of the most improved construction" do 
great credit to Captain Crawford, the efficient and veteran Com¬ 
mercial Agent of the Sirkar. The only road which Travancore 
had was the trunk line from the capital to the southern extremity, 
a distance of a little more than 50 miles. - This was in so utterly 
bad a state that carts could not pass during the monsoon and 
several mouths after it. This was thoroughly repaired in 18C1-G2 
at an outlay of Rs. 30,000, and has annually teen carefully attend¬ 
ed to. A network of branch roads, extending in all to tetween 
100 and 150 miles, has been opened in South Travancore of 
late. A splendid road with very easy gradients has recently been 
made connecting Qiiilon with the District of Tinnevelly across 
the Ghats, and traffic has already begun to flow by it in a most 
marked manner. Two other ghat roads, one running to the 
Agastiar range directly from Trevandrum, and the other from 
Aleppy to the Peermade range, have been opened; also a road 
from Trevandrum northwards crossing and connecting these ghat 
roads. These trunk roads measure several hundreds of miles, 
and are constantly kept under repair. Besides these and a tissue 
of roads in the town of Trevandrum, many lines of unpretending 
but useful village roads have teen made under the direction of 
the revenutr authorities. A costly navigation canal has been 
excavated in South Travancore, but it remains an isolated work 
and is only locally useful. By far the most gigantic work yet 
undertaken is the connecting caral across the '* Varkalai barrier.*’ 
To quote Mr. Barton, the Chief Engineer.—“This scheme was 
projected 40 years ago, and since at frequent intervals was report¬ 
ed upon and proposed to be undertaken. • * * It has re¬ 

ceived unusual criticism, but has at last received the approval 
and sanction of His Highness’ Government. ♦ * * The 

wheme is to complete the line of water communication which 
^’with the exception of this single barrier) exists from Trevandrum 
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northward to the ports of Aleppy and Cochin, and the whole of 
the Northern Districts of Travancore and the Railway station noar 
Beypore, a distance of 228 miles." The scheme consists of ex* 
tending the existing water communication on both sides by deep 
cuttings in the hard laterite soil, and of boring two tunnels where 
the crust is too deep for thorough cutting. The cuttings are nearly 
finished, and the tunnelling is actively progressing. There is 
every promise of a successful issue of this grand scheme. The 
length of tlie larger of the two tunnels will be ],000 feet, and 
the tunnels will 1^ lined with masonry. The estimated cost is 
4| lakhs ; but the actual cost may, at least, go up to half as much 
more. 

A splendid iron girder bridge, supported by well-wrought 
granite basements, has just been opened at Kuiiturai in South 
Travancore. Smaller bridges of the same sort have been put 
up by scores all over the country. The lagoons have been lit 
up in several places by means of beacon lights. A large and spa¬ 
cious range of public offices, and a fine Civil Dispensary adorn the 
capital. A commodious College house is approaching completion. 
Numerous District Kacharics, Court-houses, School-houses, Hospi- 
tal.s, Thannahs, &c., have been constructed and are under construc¬ 
tion. Mr. Barton, the able and energetic Chief Engineer, deserves 
every praise, while Madhava Rao has ever been able to affiml an 
unstinted supply of fund.*!. It is only irrigation works that have 
been somewhat backward, though by no means quite neglected. 
This must be attributed mainly to paucity of competent agency. 
But in the aggregate Madhava Rao can, with pride, point to tho 
great and enduring works which have been undertaken during 
his ministry, and which have inestimably enhanced the material 
prosperity of the country. 

If the public works in Travancore owe to Madhava Rao so 
much, education owes to him still more. There was but ono 
English school worth the name in the whole of Travancore ; and 
as for vernacular schools there were none. Alive to the great 
importance of education, as exemplified in his own case, ho strove 
ceaselessly to extend its benefits in Travancore. Wo have seen 
how, year after year, the State expenditure under this head has 
been increasing. The old English school at the capital was great¬ 
ly enlarged ; three European masters, two of them graduates of 
English and Scotch Universities, were appointed ; the standard 
of education raised, and the whole institution better organised. 
It is now divided into a Collegiate Department, a Junior Depart¬ 
ment, and a primary school. In 1869-70, the College showed on 
its rolls 133 students. Tliey are trained to the University exami¬ 
nations even up to Bachelor of Arts’ Degree. The Jiinior De¬ 
partment contained upwards of 400 students. The primary or 
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preparatory school contained 180 students. As feeders to this 
central institution there arc 16 district English schools spread 
over the country, showing an aggregate average daily attendance 
of 1,222 boys. It is noteworthy that “the Christian element 
already preponderates and appears to be gradually enlarging." 
These schools, valuable as they are, could not be expected to 
reach the masses. So, in 1865-66 the great scheme of vernacu¬ 
lar education was started; and the Maharaja's sanction for an 
annual outlay of Rs. 20,000 obtained. A central school was 
opened at Trevandrtim, and hand in hand with it a Normal 
School to train teachers. In time district schools were opened. 
These now number 31, and at the end of 1869-70, contained 
2,426 boys taught by a staff of 101 teachers. Besides these, there 
are two Girls’ Schools in Trevandrum, one in Quilon, and another 
in Patmanavapiiram. The girls in one of the Trevandrum schools 
have shown so much intelligence that it may be mentioned that 
some of them work sums in simple equations. As an indispen¬ 
sable adjunct to these vernacular schools, new Malayalam books in 
the form of translations of elementary English educational works 
had to be produced. For this a Book Committee was established ; 
and it has turned out a valuable series of books containing sound 
knowledge in chaste language. Its able and learned President 
deserves prominent mention. In 1870-71, the system of verna¬ 
cular education has been still more extended. A scheme was 
started to open in each Proverti, or sub-division of a taluk (of 
which there are upwards of 250 in the country), an elementary 
school; many of these have already come into existence; and 
allowing the low average of 30 boys in each school, there will be 
more than 7,500 boys educated in them, in the whole country. 
The whole department was, till lately, under the masterly manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Sankarasubbeir, than whom the Travancore service 
does not contain an abler, more zealous, or more conscientious officer. 

Hand in hand with education, medical dispensation has been 
progressing very usefully. There are a large Civil Hospital, a 
Charity Hospital, a Lying-in Hospital, and a Lunatic Asylum in 
Trevandrum itself. There are about ten District Hospitals, besides 
Jail Dispensaries. In 1869-70, the total number of patients who 
received medical aid in these was 46,019. The Medical Depart¬ 
ment practically evinced the great skill and assiduous application 
of the Durbar Physician, Doctor iSneas Ross. Va(x;iaatioa is 
also satisfactorily carried on under a special Superintendent. 
In 1869-70, 56,593 persons were vaccinated. 

We are tempted to dwell upon many more interesting features 
of Midhava Rao’s glorious administration of 14 years, but want 
of space forbids us. However, we must make one more quotation 
from the last of Mddhava Rao’s Administration Keprta He 
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says;—** In conclusion, it may be briefly observed that it is the 
cherished aim of His Highness' (Government to provide for every 
subject, within a couple of hours’ journey, the advauti^es of a 
Doctor, a Schoolmaster, a Judge, a Magistrate, a Registeriog 
olBScer, and a Postmaster. The various departments concerned 
are steadily progessing towards this consummation.” Indeed, he 
found Travancore in the lowest stage of degradation and political 
disorganisation. He has left it “ a model Native State.” He has 
done a great work. He has earned an imperishable name in India. 

It has already been said that the Madras Government have, 
year after year, been congratulating Madhava Rao on his adminis¬ 
trative success, an<l that even the Secretary of State accorded to 
him high eulogy. It may also be added that the State papers 
drawn up. by him on special subjects, such as Interportal duties, the 
Boundary question. Territorial interchange. Criminal Jurisdiction 
over European offenders, and so forth, have elicited approbatory 
notice from British authorities. Both the late and the present 
Sovereigns of Travancore have, on various occasions, recorded their 
high satisfaction. Successive British Residents have borne high 
testimony to his excellent administration. In 1862, when he 
visited Madras in company with the Maharaja, ho was appointed 
a Fellow of the Madras University. When he next visited 
Madras, following his sovereign, who proceeded thither for Jus 
investiture with the Insignia of the * Star of India,’ he received 
his own knighthood. Lord Napier of Merchistouu, after investing 
Sir Madhava Rao, addressed him thus :— 

“ Sir Madhava Rao,—^I’he Government and the people of 
Madras are happy to welcome you hack to a place wliore you laid 
the foiindatiuu of those distinguished <pialitics which have become 
conspicuous and useful on another scene. The mark of Royal 
favour which you have this day received will prove to you that the 
attention and generosity of Our Gracious Sovereign arc not cir¬ 
cumscribed to the circle of her immediate dependents, but that 
Her Majesty regards the faithful services rendered to the Princes 
and people of India beyond the boundaries of our direct adminis¬ 
tration, as rendered indirectly to herself and to her representatives 
of this Empire. Continue to serve the Maharaja industriously 
and wi^ly, reflecting the intelligence and virtues of His Highness 
faithfully to his people. 

“ The mission in which you are engaged has more than a local 
and transitory 'significance. Rememl>er that the spectacle of a 
good Indian Minister serving a good Indian Sovereign is one which 
may have a lasting influence on the policy of England, and on 
the future of Native Governments.” 

The spectacle, however, was not destined to be very long lived. 
In April last Sir Madhava Ran .tendered his resignation to his 
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«oveTei|n!i. We Deed Dot stop liwe to ee^uiie into the causes of 
the resignation. 

We can well leave them to be guessed hy those who have a 
correct insight into the internal eooBony of Native States, and the 
moral influences seething in them. It will also be remembered 
that an administrator, particularly of an Indian principality, has 
daily to refuse favours by hnndreds. Be it, however, mentioned to 
the credit of the Aiahiraja that he has settled an adequate pensimi 
of Rs 1,000 per month on the retired Minister. 

We must diverge a little here, and observe that die chances of a 
native ruler’s choico of his minister falling on a pemoo of Sir Mi- 
dhava Rao’s high character, independence, and abilities are very few 
indeed. The British Indian Qovernnient cannot for a moment ab¬ 
solve itself Ifom the responsibility of securing by every legitimate 
means, good government to the millions who reside in Native States. 
Every snbsidiary treaty in India contains a clause empowering that 
Government to advise, and binding the native potentates to pay 

the utmost attention” “ at all times” to that advice. The Madras 
Government said in one of their letters to the Government of 
India, *‘that practically, the intercourse between the Madras 
Government and the Travancore State has not been confined 
to the oocasional tender of advice under that article. The nom¬ 
ination by the Riija of his Dewan or chief minister is reported 
for the sanction of Government,” 

The most thorough-going friends of Native States and enemies 
to annexation strongly urge upon our Government to advise 
Native Princes on administrative afiBainf generally, and particularly 
to strive to introduce educated natives high and independent 
charaot^ into their services. When treaties empower advising, 
when men like Lord Dalhousie have practically endorsed that provi¬ 
sion of the treaties, when the staunchest friends of native chiefs like 
Major Bell strongly urge it, there cannot be a shade of doubt 
as to the necessity and propriety of that course. And in what 
respect can that advice be better given than in the choice of a 
minister? It is well to show a generous confidence by leaving 
a chief to name his minister ; but it is certainly necessary to reserve 
the privilege of vetoing that selection if the nominee does not enjoy 
tile fuMeet con^dence. If we are correctly informed,' the Madras 
Government has ably managed the question of appointing a succes¬ 
sor to Sir M&dhava Rao. ^ 

Sir M4dhava Rao is still in the prime of life, being under 
45 ^ears, and having a good and hardy constitution. Adminis¬ 
trative work has been almost a second nature to him. He can 
well bo ufider harness for ten years more. He had an ofier of a 
seat in the Viceregal Legislative Council during Lord Napier's 
short viceroyidty; but he declined aceeptiog i^ ewing, we sup* 
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pose, to a degree of iienrou»ies8 about venturing into the climate 
of Northern India, encumbered with a lar^ fgtmiTy, He had also 
an offer from Mah4r^4 Holk4r when his connection with Tra* 
vancqfe was about to cease. This too he declined, and we think 
veiy properly. 

The British Government ma^ yet profltabljjr make use of Sir M.^ 
dbava Rao, by entrusting to ms administrative care a few districts 
in some of the Non-Begmaticm Provinces. The Assigned Districts 
of Hyderabad were formerly under a separate ofltoer, but now 
are under the Resident, who has abundance of work without 
them. The districts are accustomed to be administered by native 
oiBcers; they cannot be placed under a better native statesman 
than Sir M^uibava B&o. I&de by side with Sir Salar Jang it would 
be an honour for him to work. There would be a noble competition 

between two of India's greatest indigenous statesmen-a corape- 

titton which would be watched wiUi the greatest interest and the 
highest expectation, by every true friend of India. 



Art. III^BENOUDHA. 

Part IL 

V IKRAMADITYA reigned eighty years* a prodigious length 
of time for a single individual, an usurper above all, to 
occupy a throne. And yet, strange to say, he is not singular in 
this respect, for a second example of the same kind is to be met 
with among his contemporaries, and it is in no other than Vikra- 
inaditya*s shadow, Kadphises himself! *f* Th^ coins of the numis¬ 
matic monarch, as in space they demand more than a single 
province, so in timo refuse to be confined to the duration of an 
ordinary reign. Lassen allows them just eighty-nve years,]: a 
term almost exactly equal to that accorded by the fable to 
Vikramdditya. 

The difficulty of so long a reign in the case of Kadphises dis¬ 
appears before the hypothesis that there were more kings than 
one of that name. Why should not the same key be applied to 
the solution of the same difficulty with respect to Yikramaditya ? 
Wilford, indeed, found himself able to string together such an 
assemblage of facts as to constitute eventful lives for no less than 
eight Yikramadityas.^ The inference that has been drawn from 
this circumstance, however, is not that there were so many, but 
that all the stories connected with them are alike open to sus¬ 
picion. But if there be nothing more conclusive against them 
than their number, wc recognise no reason whatever for depriv¬ 
ing any of them of their existence ; we know of nothing to force 
us to the conviction that there was but one personage of the 
name; wc are acquainted with several arguments in favour of there 
having been more than one. If, we may ask, all the best authen¬ 
ticated events in the lives of several modern kings, namesakes 
of each other, were arranged in chronological order on grounds 
independent of the recorded dates of the kings themselves, would 
it be incumbent on us to cast doubt on any or all of those events, 
simply because they could not all be crammed into the limits 
of a single life-time. We think not; and are accordingly disposed 

♦ Fyzabad Iteport, p. 7. is later by luany years than the com- 

t Ah we have alluded to Condo- uieuceiueut of our era; as a uu- 
phares, we may cite him as another mismatically-certitied monarch, he 
jnstance. Bis name bears an almost belongs to a date prior to our era. 
literad identity to the designation of Prinsep IL, 216, Edr.’s note, 
the king mentioned in certain old t Kadphises I. nach 86 vor Chr. Q. 
chiuch legeu^ as the ruling poteu- Kadauhis etwa bis 60 v Chr. Q. 

tate of India at the time of the Kadphises 11. seit 24 vor Chr. G. 

mission of St. Thomas the Apostle ; bis etwa 1. 
that is, as a legeudaty being us date § Fyzabad Keport, p. 7. 
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to favour the notion of a multiplicity of Vikramadityas. We are 
then able with the legendary as with the numismatic monarch to 
explain the long period of his alleged reign by the supposition: 
that it has to be distributed over two or more successions. 

We by no means go so far as to say that all Wilford’s Yikra- 
madityas ruled over the same provinces or in direct succession. 
We should certainly find it difficult to assign them all places 
among the sovereigns of Ayodhya. Nor again, Kadphises being 
no more than a title expressive of local connexion, does it by any 
means follow from the identity of one Yikram4ditya with one 
Kadphises that the two terms are commonly convertible. What 
we do insist upon is that the unity is established of two indivi¬ 
duals, and that the designations they bear being epithets rather 
than proper names, dynastic rather than personal, the unity 
extends to the dynasties they belonged to ; that the octogenarian 
Yikrainaditya is one with the Yuchi Kings of Kapisa! 

No less remarkable than the length of Yikramdditya’s reign 
was the way in which it terminated. “ According to tradition, 
“ jRajah Yikramaditya ruled over Ajiidhi^ eighty years, and at 
“ the end of that time he was outwitted by the Jogi Samudra Pal, 
“ who having by magic made away with the spirit of the Raja, 
“ himself entered into the abandoned body.” * Hero there is a 
little confusion, and just of the description wo must be constantly 
on the watch for in weighing the credibility' of unwritten 
records ; it blends into one two perfectly distinct events. The 
Jogi’s trick undoubtedly l)ears reference to the story of Nandivar- 
dhaua already quoted. It was Nanda, not Yikramaditya, whose 
body the Jogi entered, and it was “Nanda’s being just dead ” 
that suggested the trick. 

The name here given to the Jogi alludes to a perfectly different 
occurrence which will come under notice presently. Wo ourselves, 
however, venture to be sceptical as to cither the Jogi or Samudra 
Pal having taken any part in wresting Ayodhya or Benoudha 
from Yikramaditya. He needed neither ghost come from the 
grave, nor spiritual foe of any kind; there were antagonists 
enough of flesh and blood for him to measure strength with. 

We have styled Yikramdditya an usurper; and we have done 
so without hesitation, because we do not recollect having ever seen 
the assertion that he was tho rightful and hereditary owner of 
Ayodhya. As a preliminary, then, to his restoration of that city, 
it was indispensable for him to obtain possession of it; and we 
cannot imagine that the then lords of it, the Buddhist priests, 
tamely acquiesced in his appropriation of it and submitted without 
a blow. Here, probably, we commence to discover Yikramaditya’s 


* Fyzabad liepoit, p.^7. 
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adveraariesL The pidure, that presents itself to the mind's eye 
19 that of A^odliy^ the tiieatre/>f religious war; and we fancy we 
detect.therein the beginning, in Eastern India, of those sangui* 
nary and devastating contests which attended the revival of 
Br&bmanism and its struggles with the creed of Buddha. 
“AyodhyV’ says Mr. Carnegy, "is to the Hindu what Mecca 
U to' the Mahomedans and Jerusalem to the Jews;"* and it U 
easy also to believe that, while it was in the bands d the Bud> 
dbists, it was regarded by the votaries d reviving Brahmanism 
much in the same light as Jerusalerh was by tbe Christians of 
Uie middle ages, a holy city defiled by tbe occupation of the 
infidel; and thus Vikramaditya's expedition against it partook of 
the character of a crusade.f Nor was it a religious movement 
alone that was then inaugurated ; it was accompanied, according 
to the legends, by another, a re-migration, similar iu its nature 
to the famous Upturn of the Heraclidso of Grecian history. 

For Yikramaditya was a Ponwar, a Kshattriya,and thus served to 
sow the seeds of a social as well as a religious revolution ; he and his 
army were the prototypes of the re-migrant Kshattriyas of later 
ages. Tbe Brahmans, with cunning ingenuity, brought to bear 
\ipon the champions of their faith the two most powerful influ¬ 
ences that can act upon tbe human mind, patriotism and religion; 
and the soldier of Yikramaditya, as he marched against Ayodhya, 
was animated with the reflection that ho had in view the noble 
purpose of recovering at once the 

Ashes of his fathers, 

And tbe temples of his gods. 

Of Vikramiditya’s other enemies, Salivahana was the most 
famous.. Tbe contest between them forms an almost inseparable 
part of their legendary histories. Tbe Bais clan, who claim des¬ 
cent from Salivahana, still nurse the recollection of their ancestor's 
victory over Vikram&ditya, and tell how " his amusement was 
* to make clay figures of elephants, horses, and men-at-arms, and 
‘ before he had well reached manho^ he 1 ^ his fictile army to do 
‘ battle with the great King Bikramajit When tbe hosts met, 

' the clay of the young hero ^came living brass, and the weapons 
of his enemies fell harmless on the hard material. Bihramajit 
fled, and took refuge in a large Shewala, whither he was 


* l^abad Beport, p. 5. * kis, no realfy Buddhist coin has 

t Yiknunddilya was aeeording to' " boao discovw^ It nuaat tberet* 
tbe l^udarj aooouuta a zealous " fona be left uudmded whether 
fiindd, Aa iwatieal with Eadplus- " tho Chinese reports did transfer to 
es he was Yuchi; and " the Chinese *' tho Yuchis what was only correct 
annals describe to" ** us the ** to maintain aa of a part of tiiem." 
Y6^ aa aea l iw i B Buddhists; but Lassen’s Coins, p. 183. 
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** panmed by Salivahana. At the mere sound of the boy's voices 
** the ponderous gates of the temple rolled back, and Btkramajd 
acknowledged his conqueror with appropriate homage. A rea- 
** sonabie arrangement was made on the spot for the partition of 
** the i' 03 ml power.” • 

As Salivihana was a Buddhist, we hare here apparently an¬ 
other holy war. The last sentence of the quotation^ probably 
chronicles accurately the partial disruption of vikramaditya's em¬ 
pire; but, as Salivahana has been identiBed with the great 
Andhra family of S&takarnf, f it may be assumed that the 
attack which led to this result came from the south, and that 
Ayodhyi was not part of the territory ceded to Salivihana. 

Let us now see how matters stood towards the west. Archaa- 
ologists^ tell us, that in the first century of our era, a Naga 
dynasty established itself in Bharatpur, Dhalpur, Gwalior, and 
l^ndelkhand, perhaps also part of Malwa, as Vjairif Bhilsa, S&gar, 
or nearly all between the Jarand and upper Narbadd4, the 
Chambal and the KayS,n or Cane. From this we can gather 
why "after Vikramaditya wo hear nothing of the empire in 
Uj[jayini,”§ and how Vikramaditya's power came to be crijmled 
in the west; but we know also that in the east the sway of the 
Nagas never extended to Ayodhy^. 

As then, neither Salivdhana nor the Nagas succeeded in expel¬ 
ling Vikramaditya from Ayodhyd, we have no resource but to 
despatch a third force against him. Magadha might, perhaps, 
bo a promising base of operations; but a more northerly position 
appears preferable, Kapila for instance. We have already seen 
that it may have been a residence, perhaps the capital, of the 
Buddhist kings ; and in after ages it is known to have become an 
important and independent state. We shall do well then, to 
keep steadily in view such data as may be forthcoming con¬ 
cerning it in seeking and sifting material for the history of 
Benoudha. Let us see what we can ascertain respecting it at the 
period of which we write. We discover one single circumstance 
to throw light upon the subject, but that is one of peculiar im¬ 
portance. "According to Mr. Csoma de Koros,” says Prinsep, 
" the name of E^anishka occurs in the Tibetan works as a celebrat- 
ed king in the north of India, who reigned aJt Kapila.** The 
same writer, it is true, speaks of Kapila as being in Rdhilkhand 
or near Hardwar, which would remove it far enough from Ayo- 
dhyi; but General Cunningham, || on the other hand, places the 
two citiea in much closer propinquity, and prononnces that Nagar 

* Benett'a Clans of Bai Bareli III., 1865. 
p, 0. t Lassen, p. 181. 

' t Anc. Qeog. p. 526. § Prinsep, I., 38. 

Aa Soc. Journal. Part 1, No. || Anc. Qeog. s. v. Kapila, 
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or Nagftr Khas in the northern division of Oiidli* * * § beyond the 
Ghagra river, and therefore iti Kosala, possesses very strong claims 
to 1)6 identified with the ancient city of Kapila. 

This is, at it were, a bridge over a narrow but otherwise impas^ 
sable gulf; but once over it we need no longer complain of 
dearth of matter for argument or conjecture. Kanishka was King 
of Kapila ; aud if we question Frinsep further we shall find that 
Kanishka belonged to a Sakyan dynasty, of Indian origin. If 
we refer back a few pages, it will be seen that some centuries 
earlier a Saka dynasty ruled over Ayodhyd, and that Kapila was 
in their dominions. Again, if we consult Lassen’s list of Kings,*}* 
we shall learn that Kanishka belonged to a dynasty that suc¬ 
ceeded the Y6chfs ; and the same author corroborates the state- 
meut that the Katierkis (partly at least) took possession of the 
dominions of the Kadphiseaj The same conclusion is pointed 
to by the juxtaposition of the coins of Kanerki and Kadphises in 
Ayodbya, in SuUanpur and in other parts of India. These 
remarks apply to Kanishka, and if, as Frinsep surmises, Kanerki 
dan Kanishka arc one with the locally famous Kanak Seo,§ 
they hold equally good with regard to Kanak Sen ; what is true 
of Kanishka is true also of Kanak Sen. All these facts collec¬ 
tively amount to this, that uumismatically speaking, the expul¬ 
sion of the Yuclii Kadphises from Ayodhya was effected by the 
Siikyan King Kanishka of Kapila ; or which is the same thing 
interpreted into the language of tradition, it was no other than 
Kanak Sen by whom Vikraraaditya was deprived of his king¬ 
dom, Ayodhya being at the same time re-annexed to Kapila. 

Kanak Sen, like Vikramaditya, ceased to hold Ayodhya before his 
death ; he is said to have migrated to the Fanjab,|| aud thence 
to Gujarat, where ho founded the Vallabhi dynasty. Now we 
know that Kauislika’s kingdom embraced much of the Fanjdb; 
and with this fact before us, the direction of Kanak Sen’s migra¬ 
tion demands particular attention. In the first place, it consti¬ 
tutes an additional argument in support of the identity of Kanish¬ 
ka aud Kanak Sen ; but its principal importance lies in its guiding 


• What is here meant by the 
uoi'thorn division of Oudh is explain¬ 
ed by the following passage :—“ Ayo- 
■ uhya was the capital of tJououdlia, 
or Oudh to the south df the Gh&- 

gra, while Sravasti was the capital 
of Uttara Eobala, or Oudh to the 
north of the Gh&gra.” Auc. Oeo. 
a. V. Sravasti. 

t Prinsep, II., 177. 
j. liasseu's Coins, p. 125. 

§ We imagine that in the legends 


Kanak Sen rather represents the 
whole dynasty of Kanishka, than 
Kanishka alone, just as we have argu¬ 
ed that one Vikram&ditya represeuts 
a dyuasty. At the same time, wo 
Miink it very possible that Kanak 
Sen was .actually identical with the 
famous Kanishka, aud the actual 
emigrant from Ayodhyd, though not 
the actual founder of the Vallabhi 
dynasty. 

II I’riusep, I., 283. 
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us simultaDeously towards the head*qiiarters of both Kanishka and 
Kadphises, and so assisting.us to perceive that the struggle between 
the legendary heroes on th^e east- was closely connected with tiro 
strife between the numismatic mouarebs on tlic west. We might, 
perhaps, be justified in believing that we discern here one of those 
mighty waves of conquest which have from time to time swept 
over India; starting from Ayodhyd, it gathered strength and 
volume as it proceeded, to burst in full force and overwhelm the 
Ydchi power in the north-western corner of the country. 

In supporting. Kanak Sen's pretensions to the throne of Ayodliya, 
we follow both traditional and numismatic testimonv ; and so to 
be consistent we should make his lineage agree with that described 
in both those sources of information. One of them, however, makes 
him belong to the Solar races, the other indicates a Scythian origin. 
This is at first sight rather startling, but it need not disconcert 
us ; we have seen precisely the same tliingjhappen with regard 
to Sakya Muui, for the line of Sakya has been seen to have been 
grafted on the Solar stem as far back as the time of Suddodhana 
his father. This being the case, the question presents itself to 
us whether so similar an account is given of the origin of two 
different Saka Kings of Kapila in consequence of an independoui. 
error regarding each, or whether the one necessarily follows tho 
other. The unscrupulous distortions of fact, occasionally percep¬ 
tible in Bralimanical records, permits the conjecture that Kanak 
Sen was just as little connected with iiis so-callcjd predecessors in 
the Solar line as Suddodhana llaja was with his ; and that tho one 
and the other were groundlessly misrepresented to be of Solar 
origin simply to gloss over cliauges of dynasty and conceal the vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune which Ayodhya tho iilesscd had exporienccd. But 
if the legends and genealogies be accepted as correct, they suggest 
a train of very different reflections, and tempt us to take a rapid 
retrospective glance over the history of the six preceding cen¬ 
turies: they tend to show that Kanak Sen was the descendant in 
a direct line of Suddodhana and Sakya Muui; that during the long 
interval embraced between the establishment of the Seshn^s on 
the throne of Magadha and the coinrneuccmcnt of the Samvat era, 
while the doctrines of Sakya Muui were being rapidly diffused 
over the most distant regions of Asia, bis descendants still retained 
their temporal power and regal position at Ayodhya or Kapila, 
and that tliey were the same with the Buddhist pric.st.s who 
“ it has been afflrmed were then masters of Ayodhya, and who 
“ recognized" the Kings of Magadha as their nominal chiefs ; ” * 
that their line terminated with Sumitra, the contemporary of 
Vikramaditya f for whom it was reserved to compel them to 


* Notes on Races, p. 1. 
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evacuate Ayodhya; and that when after some years, Vikrama- 
ditya in turn had to resign his conquest, it was to a descendant of 
Sumitra, and no other than Kanak Sen. 

Kanak Sen is said to have “ migrated ” from Ayodhyl But 
princes are not in the liahit of becoming emigrants and throwing 
up one crown simply to seek auotlier, so long as they find it possible 
to retain the one they have in present possession ; so we may con¬ 
ceive that Kanak Sen’s migration ” is merely an euphemism for 
liis forcible expulsion, -i.e,, from Ayodhya ; we are not at present 
speaking of any other part of his dominions. We must, however, 
see whether there were any causes at work in his vicinity calcu¬ 
lated to lead to this result. We readily find one so sufficient in 
itsolf that we cease to look for more. First let us examirm one or 
two dates. Kanak Sen’s foundation of a dynasty in Gujarat is dated 
A.D. 141;; but we think it will be conceded that there is ample 
room for doubt whether the emigrant and the dynastic founder were 
al)solutcly identical, and the two events, the Alpha and Omega, 
of Kanak Sen’s history occurred in one and the same generation. 
Some time must be allowed for his sojourn in the Panjab ; and, 
unless kingdoms were more easily acquired at that period than 
would appear proKablc from the number of rivals who were then 
contending for them, some further period must have elapsed be¬ 
tween liis departure fioin the Punjab and his cstablislmicul in 
GnjanU. The exact duration of those intervals it is impossible to 
<l<‘teriniiuj with certainty, but we may with safety throw back 
Kanak Sen’s migration from Ayodlna into the first century of our 
era. Kaiiishka’s date, as fixed bv Lassen, is from A.D. 10 to 40. 

Now it Avas in the first century that there arose the powerful 
empire of the Guptas, the limits of which are thus defined : *f* 
“ Princes of the Gupta race will pos.soss all those countries, the 
“ banks of the Ganges to PryA>ga, Saketa and Magadlia.” From 
this passage alone we derive proof positive that, at that period, 
Ayodhya again became an appauugc of Magadha. 

Nor are reasons for hostile collision between the two neighbour- 
ing states of Kapila and Magadha far to seek. Even Brahmani- 
cal traditions admit that tlie later Solar princes embraced Bud- 
diiism, whence wc may infer that it was the religion of Kanak 
Son ; and it is indubitable that Kuiiishka was a warm patron of 
Buddhism. The Guptas, on the other hand, were conspicuous for 
their support of Bralimanism ; not only did they actively encour¬ 
age the propagation of that creed ; they also sigualised themselves 
by bitter persoentiou of those who professed the rival faith of 
Buddhism. Hero, then, irrespective of the ever-present motive 

* “ The age of Vikvum.a follows Fy/abad jRejiort, p. 2. 
eupposeil subjuctiuu of life Bud- -f Anc. Geo., s. v. Sravasli, quot* 
dhists,”. Murslnuau, p, li? ; sec also ing V'^}u Pur&ua. 
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of temporal aggraodiaonieut, were causes which niiglit easily 
induce the one State to take up arms against the other. Diversity 
of religious opinion, it may be objected, is not necessarily provo¬ 
cative of war: fiieudly relations, nay, even close alliances, have 
often existed between states of opposite religions. But the same 
causes produce widely djflferent results at different times: their 
action is directed by the temper of the age ; and it must be ro- 
jnembered that we are now speaking of an epoch notable for the 
prosecution of those wars of v’hich we traced the couimencement in 
Vikrainiditya's expedition against Ayodhya. 

We now arrive at the conclusion that Kunak Sen’s exodus 
from Ayodhya was more compulsory than the soft term used in 
legends would imply ; and that it was directly attributahlo to Iho 
nascent power of the Guptas. It is to this event, wc opiuc, that 
the name of Sauiudra Pal, above s(.‘eu to be confounded with that 
of the Jogi, boars reference ; for Pala is but a synonym of Gupta, 
an<I Samudra was one of the most famous of that line. With 
this event, also, unless we abandon Priusop’s conjecture, we are 
compelled to a.ssqpiatc the cessation of Kauishka’s possession of 
Ayodhya. 

To digress a moment. Saketa and Piyaga are named together 
in the Vayu Piirana as border cities. We have already found 
them occupying that position once before, many ages previously; 
but how great a change has been accomplished in the inter¬ 
val ! They are still landmarks of lx»lh religion and political power, 
but how diftercut is the religious aspect -of the country on 
either side of them ! When w^e first fouiul them in conjunction, 
they formed the easternmost boundary of Ikshvaku’s empire, 
and of the advancing tide of Brahmanism, of Plrahmauism iu 
its primitive, pre-Buddhisiic form, which in its full develop¬ 
ment was never destined to pass beyond ibern, while further East 
Jay the various inodes of superstition practised by tbe aborigines ; 
at tlnj time we write of, on the other baud, on the West through¬ 
out the tract where Ikshvakn had ruled of old. Buddhism had 
for centuries entirely supplanted Biahmanisrn, while to.the East 
lay one of the principal centres of the Brahrnanic revival! 

The boundary line of Saketa and Piyaga was soon obliterated, 
and Ibis brings us back to our inimc»]i<ite subject. The Oupta.s 
speedily encroached on the territories of the Nagas, and reduced 
those princes to subjection ; for Ganapati, one of their number, 
is eoumerated in the Allahabad Pillar inscription as one of 
Samudra Gupta’a nine tributary princes of Aryavartta, It i.s 
paobable enough, moreover, that even tliis docs not adequately 
.describe the rapid extension of tlie Gupta empire. The Saka 
era, of which the initial year ivas A.D. 70, is said to have derived 
its appeliatiou from the defeat and cxpul^jion from India of the 
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Sakas by Vikramaditya: the hero of this story has beeu held to 
he Chandragupta Vikramaditya of Magadha, and the site of the 
decisive battle-field is still pointed out at Kahror near Multan. 
Here, then, we have a predecessor of Samudra leading his hosts 
almost to the extreme West of India as early as the year A.D. 
79. As we have just witnessed the contest of the Guptas with 
Kanishka for Ayodhya in comparatively close proximity to their 
capital, we may, perhaps, trace therein the incipient formation at 
Palibothra, the capital of Magadha, of a second wave of conquest, 
that of the Guptas, similar to the one we saw commence its roll 
from Kapila. 

We may here point out, not without much diffidence, a possi¬ 
ble reading of this page of history. Kanishka belonged to a 
“Sakyan dynasty, to which the terra Indoscythio very aptly 
“ applies; ”* and the Gupta coinage is closely connected with the 
Indo-Scythic, the former being, a direct descendant of the latter. 
Again, on the one hand we know that Kashmir formed part of 
the empire of Kanishka, on the other Kalhana Pandit tells a story of 
the conquest of Kashmir by Vikram^iditya* of Sravasti; and 
the Ayodhya legends run that “ Rajah Sri Chandar f is supposed 
“ to have been called from SHnaggar near Badri Nath in the 
“ Himalayas ... and to have established his capital at the place 
“known by the various names of Bastu, Chandavati, Sravasti 
“ and Sahet-Mahet, near Ekona in the Bahraich district," Wo 
seem to bo making a new acquaintance in Vikramflditya of Sra¬ 
vasti ; but we soon discover him to have been a persecutor of 
the Buddhists,+ and his probable date to have been about A.D. 
79 ; so that by means of the two particulars of character and date 
we are tempted to recognise in him Chandragupta Vikramaditya 
of Magadha. If we are right in doing so, we may credit the 
Guptas with the conquest of Kashmir. Now, to recapitulate 
succinctly; Kanishka was a Sakyan prince and ruler of 
Ayodhya and Kashmir; Chandragupta Vikramaditya ^punded 
the Saka era after a truimph over the Sakas ; ho drove Kanishka 
out of Ayodhya, and conquered his province of Kashmir; the 
coins of the Guptas follow in direct succession to those of the Indo- 
Scythic princes. This chain of evidence appears to us to render 
possible the conclusion that it was in commemoration of the over¬ 
throw of Kanishka’s dynasty that the Saka era was established, 
and that the battle of Kahror was the termination of a struggle 
which commenced in the neighbourhood of Ayodliyd ! 

During the whole of the Gupta period, Ayodhya remained 
an undistinguished proviuce of the Magadha empire ; but towards 
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Ibo commencement of the fonrth century A.D., under Budha 
Gupta, the '* dynasty shorn of its hig^ estate was fast verging to 
“ complete extinction." Many of their tributaries simply changed 
masters and became vassals of the Balhara Kings of Gu jarat; 
but we hesitate to say that this was the fate of Ayodhya for 
though the Balhara Kings are said t6 have been lords paramount 
of India, we can find no such marks of the active exercise of 
their sovereignty at Ayodhya as are discernible in connection with 
their predecessors. Ayodhya, perhaps, professed a nominal alle¬ 
giance, but was to all intents and purposes independent. If the 
subversion of the Magadba supremacy did not lead immediately 
to the independence of many petty States, it almost certainly 
paved the way to their creation. Thus, though history is silent 
about Ayodhya, we know that in the fifth century, Kapila bad 
its own king not only autonomous, but of suflScient importance 
to send an embassy to China; his kingdom very possibly embraced 
Ayodhya, Elphinstone, indeed, would contend that Kapila here 
signifies Magadha ; but as he does not state his reasons, it is im¬ 
portant to notice that at the time he wrote, numismatologists 
appear to have considered that the initial year of the Gupta 
era coincided with the commencement of the Gupta empire, so 
that the glory of Magadha would have been at its zenith in the 
fifth century. But it is now more generally held that the era, 
was introduced by the downfall of the dynasty j so that at the 
time of the embassy there was no King of Magadha for whom 
the King of Kapila could be intended. In the seventh century, 
moreover, we know from the testimony of llwen Thsaug, the 
Chinese pilgrim, that Kapila was separate and independent. 

By that time, however, the individuality of Ayodhya had been 
restored; and here, indeed, we reach a point where the history 
of Benoudha ceases to be, as it has hitherto been, wholly identical 
with that of its capital, for both Ayodhyfi and its southern 
neighbour Kusapura are plainly enumerated by Hwen Thsang 
among the seventy States of which India was composed. 

The pilgrim’s accuracy on this point has been questioned: 
the exact measurements of modern times show that there is not 
sufficient land to furnish forth so many kingdoms of so large 
a size as he describes. It has consequently been stated that 
it is almost *' certain that several of the minor States should be 
“ included in the boundaries of the larger ones .... that YaisAkha, 

" and Kusapura and the other small districts of the Gangetio 
“ Doab, Ayuto, Hayamukha, Kosimbi and Pryaga were included 
in Ranoj ;" and again “ in Central and Eastern India all the 
** different States from Sth&neswara to the mouth of tho Ganges 
and from the Himalaya to the banks of the Nerbudda and 
Mahauadi river were subject to fiarsha Yardhaua, the great 
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*' King of Kanoj. He was the paramount sovereign of thirty-six 
“ States." But, for our own part, we venture to dissent from 
this argument; vre rather follow Lassen who says that Hvveu 
Thsang’s measurements must be received with caution, as is 
indeed apparent from the numerous alterations General Cun¬ 
ningham finds it necessary to make in them ; for we think it more 
likely that Hwen Thsang was mistaken in the size of the areas 
of particular States than in the number of States of which the 
country consisted ; the second point admits of easy ascertainment, 
the first is much more difficult. 

We accordiugly adopt, in its entirety, Hwen Thsang’s statement 
as to the independence of Ayodhya and Knsapura in his time. We 
believe also that tliey remained in that condition up to the time 
of tlie first Muhammadan invasion. In the interval it was that the 
power of the Bhars and other similar tribes reached its highest 
pitch ; and legends, our only guide on the subject, are unanimous 
in describiug them to have divided their lands into petty States, 
perfectly uiiconriecte<l with each other, and among the best known 
of them an Ayodhya and a Kusapura. Such also is the picture of 
tho country at that lime sketched by the Emperor Babar: “ AH 
“ Hindustan was not at that period subject to a single Emperor; 
“ every Rajali sot up for a mouarch on Lis own account in his 
“ own petty territories.” 



Ani-. IV.-SELECTIONS FROM INDIAN RECORDS. 


Selections from U npublished Records of Government for the years 
1748 to 1707 inclusive; relating nuivnly to the social coiuiition 
of Bengal, With a Map of Calcutta iu 1784. By the Kcv. J. 
Long, Member of tlie Record Commission. Vol. 1, Published 
under the sanction of the Government of India. Calcutta. Office 
of Superiuteudeut of Government Printing, 1869. 


T he Rev. J. Long, as a member of the Indian Government 
Record Commission, Itas been able, before leaving India, to 
issue from the Govornmeut Press a very useful book of " Seiuction.s 
from the Unpublished Records of Government for the years 1748 to 
1767 inclusive, with a. Map of Calcutta iu 1784 the latter a curious 
and suggestive slicet, illustrative of wl»at the “ City of Palaces” 
was nearly a century ago. Unfortunately, for the value of the work, 
Mr. Long takes into his plan of procedure only the social documents, 
leaving the political papers toothers, a course which necessarily robs 
him of many interesting records. Political life of a marked 
character, and capable of making deep impressions on the history 
of nations, has never been wanting in India. Social life, on the 
other hand, has always been like a Dead Sea if not of inanity at 
least of absolute sameness, unchanged from age to ago. At times, 
indeed, there has been a surface-ripple caused by the progre.sa 
of some beneficent or devastating conqueror ; but essentially the 
life of India ha.s, for generation after generation, gone on in the 
same channels, and with the same characteristics in this generation 
and that. The East India Company only troubled itself with the 
social life of India when social affairs bordered on and affected 


politics. Hence, we think, the two subjects ought to have gone 
together ; and instead of one incmbci' of the Commission taking the 
social and another the political, the division should have been made 
by periods—terms of years—as short as the compilers pleased, but 
confined within reasonable limits by a fi.xed rule. 

However, Mr. Long’s work is now before the public, and wo must 
take it us it is, and glean from it what we can of a strange and 
eventful period iu the history of affairs which have influenced the 
entire world, and that in a degree little dreamt of by the cursory 
reader of history. At the time when Mr. Long’s records begin, the 
English may bo said to have been about a century in India as a 
moving power, a force sufficient to affect the magnet of Indian poli> 
tics iu a sensible though, at first, a somewhat imperceptible 
degree. Our forefathers set down their feet, firmly, on the southern 
coast, and on the banks of the Hoogly during CromweH’s protector¬ 
ship. A few years later Bombay came to us as a Royal wedding- 
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gift; altogether, during the century preceding the date of Mr. 
liODg’s earliest documents, we may be said to have laid down 
the lines of dominion from the tliree great gateways of our now 
splendid empire. iNot that those old heroes and statesmen of 
John Company ever dreamt of the extent to which their work would 
eventually grow. The wildest English dream never went so far 
as that; though there were French dreams, brilliant and not 
by any means impracticable, which went quite as far, if indeed 
they did not extend farther, to that empire of the world which 
Alexander too dreamt of, but never achieved. The men of the 
English East India Company had no far-sighted dreams, no 
clairvoyance of any kind, but a rema''kab]e statesmanship in 
some cases, and an equally remarkable executive power in 
many more. In fact, we began with executive power, and to 
that power we owe the perpetuation of our rule. Our com¬ 
petitors OB the Hoogly were the French, the Dutch, the Danes, 
and the Portuguese, to all of which the records refer more or less 
throughout. The Dutch and English, however, made their fac¬ 
tories to rest upon the most practical basis; and, when the vast 
energies called into existence by Cromwell’s stern reign had to 
seek new channels under the Restoration, part of the energy flowed 
eastward, as well as westward, and England may be said to have 
started foremost in the race both as a conquering and colonising 
power. 

There is no possibility of doubt that the French had those 
dreams of very extensive conquest to which reference is made 
above. The brilliant deeds of Dupleix and Labourdonnais seemed 
to be stepping-stones to empire ; and at one time had to all 
appearance extinguished the English, even as a commercial power, 
in India. The tide began to turn about the date at which 
these records open. About that time Clive may be said to 
have appeared on the scene. Arcot was defended in 1751, 
Dupleix went home in 1754, Bussy and Lally henceforth intri¬ 
gued and fought to no sensible purpose, looked at from this distant 
time ; Calcutta had been taken and re-taken, and the terrible penalty 
exacted. In short the great events connected with the names of 
Dupleix, Labourdonnais, Lally, and Bussy, and with the rise of Clive 
and his final retirement from India, are all included in this period. 
At the date, when the records open, Warren Hastings was sixteen 
years of ago. He came to India in 1750, a lad of eighteen, and had 
made a big mark in history before the period at which this volume 
of records closes. 

The first record (25th February 1748) pictures to us the alarm 
of the factories at a dread rumour that the Mahrattas were upon 
them. In the following month the rumours grew thicker and more 
alarming. The terrible horsemen, of whom comparativley little 
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was kuowu at that time were comiog by the Soouderbuads and 
threatened Dacca ; one party remaining neai* Biirdwan, and other 
parties scattered over the country pillaging us they came« The 
Dutch factory of Futtea had been plundered to the extent of 
Ks. 65,000, by people from Patna. Within the same mouth the 
Mahrattas bad advanced to Calcutta itself, and had taken Tannah 
Fort, which, Mr. Long tells us, stood on the site now occupied by 
the house of the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens. A 
month later a number of English boats were stopped by a 
zemindar near Pultn. The Mabrattas had spread like locusts, 
and to mend the matter a French iloet was reported on its way 
to Pondicherry. Towards the end of the month a gentleman 
whose name will not easily be lost from the page of history— 
Omichund, the Bengal millionaire, appears on the scene, as an 
agent of the Company, for the purchase and sale of goods. The 
following summary of his history is interesting :— 

“ Omichund first appears in 1748 as a man of such weight that the 
Mahratta General on his march to Patna corresponded with him. He 
had some influence with Seraj-ud-dowlah when Calcutta was taken. Hu 
told the Nawab he bad never known the English for four years guilty 
of breaking their word, to the truth of which he took his oath by 
touching a Brahmin’s foot, and that if a lie could be proved in England 
on any one they wem spit upon and never trusted. In January i757 
his effects were ordered to be sequestered for disloyalty, but as there was 
no direct evidence, the measure was not carried out. Clive describes 
Omichund as intriguing and recommends liim a visit of devotion to 
Malda. The black inhabitants of Calcutta petitioned that Omichund 
might not share in the restitution money of 20 lakhs granted to the 
Bengalis, the Government rejected the ])etition, though the people 
shewed that the Nawab’s colors were hoisted in his house, his goods 
were not plundered, and that his two servants conducted the ISIawab 
into Calcutta, broke open the prison house, released the criminals and 
plundered the town. 

“ In 1759 the Bengal Government got a wigging from the Court for 
making a contract with Omichund for 68,(K)0 inaunds of saltpetre at 
six Arcot Bupees the maund, when Mr. Parkes contracted at Patna 
for 51,000 maunds at 2-14 Sicca per maund ; thus tho Government lost 
by Omichund Us. 70,000. 

“ Omichund by his will left JRs. 1,500 to the Treasurer of the Found¬ 
ling Asylum, the same to the Magdalen, both wei-e paid.” 

The Dutch ami English drew together, about the same time, 
as against the French, and the former two allies cut off all corainuui- 
catiou with Chandernagore. The English Company, however, was 
almost precluded from acting for lack of money ; and a little later 
when the Dutch informed the Governor of Calcutta that the French 
from Chandernagore had broken into the Dutch garden at Chinsura, 
and hence broken the peace of the Hoogly, the English contented 

1 M 
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themselves with an appeal to the Nawab. Here too they reckoned 
without their host, as meu short of money and means for fighting 
often do. The Nawab instead of answering in the expected way 
wrote a menacing letter, .stating that he had heard bad stories of the 
English, who were accused of seizing the goods of merchants, Syuds, 
Moguls, Armenians, and others, on the pretence that the goods were 
French property ; and he enjoined the immediate return of those 
goods, or he warned the merchants of a due chastisement in such 
a manner as you least expect.'^ In this position, at the beginning of 
1749, were the founders of the English Empire in India. The dis¬ 
pute between the Company and the Armenians, &c., seems to have 
been continued during the year. Toward?, the end of it the English 
were fined by the Nawab in the large sum of twelve lakhs of rupees, 
and were made to account for what the King’s sitips had done to 
the French. This was held to be a peculiarly hard case since the 
Company had no more power over the King’s ships than over the 
man in the moon. However, such was their position that anything 
beyond grumbling was out of the question. The time for something 
beyond grumbling was fast approaching, with a magnificent 
destiny for the oppressed Company. 

There is nothing in this volume that shows more clearly 
the progress of the East India Company’s power than the 
references to the Mahrattas. At the beginning of the records, 
we find these wild and dangerous enemies hovering round 
the factories, and paying periodical visits, levying black mail, 
and plundering in all direcliou.s, evidently despising the mer¬ 
chants who had their head offices in an obscure place called 
London, somewhere over the Motea—the gods only knew where. 
When the plundering was finished the wild men retreated at 
their leisure with their spoils. Before the end of the volume, in 
1764, we find them offering to assist the English with cavalry 
against Seraj-ud-dowlah. Wonderful change I Clive meantime had 
appeared on the scene, and had shown that he and his country¬ 
men could take care of themselves, and infiict damage on their 
enemiea From that time the Mahrattas and many other people 
were ready to take care of these English adventurers, and help 
them to inflict injury dn all and sundry, except, you know, gentle¬ 
men— ourselves, your very good friends. It was the world-old prin¬ 
ciple that “ God helps those who help themselves”—who are lucky 
enough, for instance, to have a hero like Clive (who ought in all 
reason to have broken his neck at Market Drayton church steeple) 
preserved to defend, as Clive defended Arcot, and to win, as he won 
Flassey. 

We shall not attempt to carry the reader from page to page 
through the volume ; but instead of that, shall take frotn it a few 
memorable facts and incidents bearing on great names and deeda 
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which were the foundation stones of empire, or which afford such 
glimpses as can be given by this imperfect record of the social 
characteristics of the people. Mr. Long says, however, that '* uufor> 
tunately, for a complete description, the scanty nature of the early 
records is a great barrier ; white-ants, damp, the pilfering of ill- 
paid dufteries, and borrowing without returning, have reduced the 
number considerably. But it is remarkable in what a good con¬ 
dition both the paper and ink of those remaining are. The great 
hurricane and inundation of 1 1 37 must have destroyed many records; 
but the capture of Calcutta in 1756 swept nearly all away; even 
the account books and Government Bonds in the hurry of flight 
were left behind, and the Court of Directors were, in consequence, 
for years in great difficulties how to balance their accounts. After 
the battle of Plas.sey, documents liecoine more numerous; and sub¬ 
sequent to 1772 they are abundant on every subject.” 

1 shall take first the glimpses given of the several European 
nations who had found a foothold in India. The French appear 
foremost in intrigue where all were intriguers ; three of their pilots 
appear in palanquins at Baiasore and give out that they are in 
daily expectation of a French squadron. We next find French¬ 
men breaking into the Dutch garden at Chiusura, January 3rd, 
1749—violating the neutrality of the Ganges. At the same 
time they are our active commercial enemies everywhere. Indeed, 
the Company’s officers at this time have a strong impression that 
the French are inconvenient neighbours at Chandcrnagore, Pon¬ 
dicherry, Dacca, and elsewhere. Five years later, tiicre are alarming 
rumours that they are fitting out privateers. But their ill luck 
attends them. The Chandcrnagore settlement is captured, and 
Seraj-ud-dowlah is taken, while his French friends are within three 
hours’ march from him. These are a few of many glimpses, mere 
glimpses, however, given to us in the.se records of the East India 
Company’s most dangerous rivals in India. 

We have like glimpses of the Dutch, who appear, even in these 
brief records, as far more anxious about their commerce than soli¬ 
citous for empire. At times they are our very good allies. At times 
they appear as complainants against our exacting policy ; and in such 
cases these complaints are as a rule promptly listened to both in 
Bengal and England, neither the Government nor the Company 
having any wish for a Dutch war. Sometimes we have counter¬ 
complaints urged by the English. The Danes first come before 
us in these records as favouring the French, to the great indigna¬ 
tion of the Company's servants ; and a Danish vessel is seized. 
This is in 1759. In the same year they supply provisions to the 
French, In the following year, the Danish settlement is in danger, 
and the Governor applies to the Council for cannon, which are 
refused. In fact the complaiats from Danes aud Dutch are 
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incessant throughout the Company’s records, though it is remarkable 
how well and truly the Council scent their real danger, their only 
formidable adversaries, the French. Almost everything hinges on 
them, and when power is brought to bear on the other two 
nations, French influence is always, or nearly always, the ulterior 
object. 

The Portuguese day of conquest had gone before the English 
Company’s began ; but the descendants of the enterprising men who 
first visited and made so deep an impression on the East remained, 
and were mixed up intimately with every commercial trans¬ 
action of the Company. Their competitors were the Ar¬ 
menians, chiefly. Thus stood the affairs of European nations 
in India before the last decisive struggle between the French 
and English began. Portugal was virtually drawing out of 
the contest, but aiming at individual wealth. Denmark and 
Holland would have been content with armed factories, and 
a certain commensurate influbuce on the districts around. 
England, it is all but certain, had no clear idea that she was 
founding an Eastern Empire. France alone made no secret of 
it, that that was her magnificent aim; and in fighting against 
that the English Company began to adopt the very idea that 
they were fighting to extinguish. France sought for empire, and 
missed it. England, at whatever time that began to be her aim, 
very soon found that the royal endurance and indomitable will 
were hers. 

Then, we have glimpses which cannot fail to be interesting 
of historical personages. Clive, of course, is most prominent; 
stern, inflexible, dominating everything with which he comes in 
contact, never advocating the half-and-half measure when the 
thorough one is possible. If an intelligent stranger, dropped down 
from the clouds, were to dip into these records he would soon fix 
upon the one man who, granting life, and accidents apart, would 
make the deepest mark in the history of India. How loyal and 
even tender he could also be to his comrades, we find in several 
instances, such as the death of his old colleague Admiral Watson. 
Seraj-ud-dowlah also appears, painted by Clive’s inflexible hand; and 
from the same unsparing pen Omichund stands before us as life¬ 
like as if he were on the canvas. Clive admits him to be a useful 
man, but warns the Council against his intrigue, which is inve¬ 
terate. Omichund’s first appeaianco in these records is ih connec¬ 
tion with a theft from the Company. He, acting as the Com¬ 
pany’s agent, is entrusted with the delicate task of recovering 
the goods. Rich, and capable, he aims high, plays deeply 
and never dreams that he is watched by the sharpest pair 
of eyes, os the sharpest but one pair of eyes, in India; perhaps 
the sharpest were in the head of Hastings. We might refer 
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to a host of sketches—of Nuodcomar, and others whose names 
will remain in connection with the more memorable figures of 
that marvellous Ijistorical picture. Warren Hastings appears in 
a trading transaction, which he doubtless managed well. Next 
we find him calmly indignant because the English never are 
mentioned but with pity and contempt at the Court of Moorsheda- 
bad. Again we find him interpreter to the Nawab, as a man 
“ thoroughly agreeable to both ’’the Nawab and to Colonel Coote who 
is in consultation with him. In 1763 Mr. Hastings, having done 
good service to the Council, obtains permission to build a bridge 
over the “ Callighaut Nulla,” on the way to his house. As we have 
already said, these are glimpses merely, not pictures of tlie men 
whose names are referred to. Still they are valuable as historical 
scraps, carefully collected, condensed, and made useful for future 
reference ; all perhaps, that the painstaking, able, and genial com¬ 
piler ever intended them to accomplish. 

Let us now, before closing, take a few scraps of a different kind. 
There is in the Records a great deal of information about Calcutta. 
A Charity School of from 12 to 14 boys exists, and the trustees ask 
for it a grant of blue perpits, or some other cloth, and some sta¬ 
tionery ; the first time a charity school is heard of, 1 presume, in 
Anglo-Indian records. Another item hands down the fact that the 
seamen of the Marlborough, having defended Calcutta, should be 
rewarded with fifty rupees each, and be informed that the Council 
highly approve of their conduct A little later we have votes allow¬ 
ing Roman Catholics and Armcniaca to live in Calcutta, provided 
the former are not troublesome, but no Roman Catholic prie.st or 
layman is to live in Fort William while the French war con¬ 
tinues. A rather important item tells us that military seniority 
is a failure, and that no regard ought to be paid to it—showing 
that the need was felt of dealing sternly with stern work ; 
a fact to which we shall again recur when the danger threatens. 
About the same time it is decided to turn the Calcutta thea¬ 
tre into a church. I might cull facts as to the cutting of 
the ditch to protect Calcutta, as to the objection of the Council to 
granting land for gardens within the city—( “ let people reside there, 
but as compactly as possible ”) the establishment of a dak from 
Calcutta to Moorshedabad, &c. At the same time docks are pro¬ 
posed to be made, and sepoys raised for defence of the city, but 
above all “ the French are to be distressed by every means.” The 
President of the Council presents to the Nawab a fine organ clock 
valued at 5,000 rupees. The Council decides that the junior ser¬ 
vants of the Company have no need of the baneful luxury of palan¬ 
quins. Enemies, European and Native, are around, but the Council 
are as guarded as ever as to the small points which seem 
like the thin end of the wedge. A young lady named Campbell 
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has been shipped at the Downs ostensibly for Madeira. If the 
ostensible is not the real object, Miss Campbell is to be reshipped 
at the cost of the owners of the vessel. No ladies, nor gentlemen 
either, must enter India without the Company’s permission. 

Here we must take leave of Mr Long’s selections; we fear 
the last work of his that' we shall have to review as written in 
India itself, though we hope not by many the last that he will 
write for India, and for the purpose of making Indian affairs better 
known in England. He has done the best that could be done 
with his restricted material. He has given us glimpses of actual 
life, suggestive of thought to even the cursory reader, and 
valuable in a more important degree to the students of history. 
It certainly was a difficult task to separate the political from 
the social features of the records ; and we think it should not 
have been attempted, for almost as much trouble must have been 
needed for the separation as for the after selection. With that 
drawback, however, Mr. Long’s work is well done, as much other 
work has been done by him heretofore. 

J. R. 



Art. V.—the SECT OF “TUB ASSASSINS.’' 

Part II. The Fatimite Caliphs. 

A mong the Arabs there was no division of the globe known 
under the name of ''Africa.’^ Sgypt was not included at all 
in that continent, and the name of * Afrikia’ applied only to the 
northern parts of Africa, which at present include the kingdoms 
of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, known generally as Barbary. 
This tract of country was divided by them into three parts,— 
Further Magreb, extending from the shores of the Atlantic, to 
Telemsae, Central Magreb and Afrikia which extendedJ from 
Oran to the frontiers of Egypt The great desert formed its 
southern boundary. The Atlas mountains w'ere its most remark¬ 
able natural feature. These extend across the whole of Northern 
Africa, or to speak more correctly they form a series of parallel 
chains running north-east and south-west, and separated from each 
other by level valleys of varying width. The highest parts of this 
range are the snow capped mountains which separate Morocco from 
the desert. The next loftiest are the mountains of Aiiress which 
extend nearly to the Tunis frontier, and between these are several 
minor ranges, having rich sheltered plains running up between 
them, the abundant harvests of which made Numidia in the old 
time the granary of Rome. As the mountain land approaches 
Tripoli, the hills and the valleys between them become parched and 
sterile, and finally reach the frontiers of Egypt—a chain of barren 
rocks. All the western and more fruitful parts of this strip of Africa 
were known to the Arabs, as “ the land of dates ” from the abun¬ 
dance of that fruit which they produced. The date trees clustered 
round the feet of the hills, and for milas and miles, between the 
southern slopes of the Atlas and the inhospitable waste of the Great 
Desert, the interminable groves threw a broad and grateful shadow 
over the land. 

The indigenous inhabitants of this region were known to early 
historians'and geographers as Libyans, and there can be very 
little doubt that these Libyans are the people known in Arabian 
history as Berbers, the descendants of whom are still to be found 
in the south and west of Fezzan—a tall, noble-looking race of 
men, fair skinned, though embrowned by the scorching rays of an 
African sun, aud with a certain air of pride, and indomitable love 
of freedom stamped upon their faces, their actions and their speech. 

While the broad belt of desert which encloses the central 
regions of Africa has preserved them from any violent changes, 
or any notable part in the world’s history, the northern regions 
have been again and again the theatre of great events. Here 
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the- great Carthaginian Republic flourished and fell. From the 
brave and hardy mountaineers of the Atlas she recruited the far 
famed Numidian Horse,^hose swords did such fearful execution 
on the battle fields of Tmasymene, and Cannse. Mounted on their 
small Barhary horses, they needed no saddles, and a halter of 
twisted rushes served them for bridle. The skin of a lion or tiger 
was their dress by day and their couch at night. When they fought 
on foot a piece of elephant’s hide served them as a shield. Their 
onset was dreadful by reason of the speed and cunning of their 
horses. If unsuccessful, they eluded pursuit by scattering like so 
much chaff before a gust of wind, till a fresh opportunity arose, 
when the broken fragments would re-uuite with the swiftness of 
lightning and in one compact body swoop down upon their prey. 
These mercenary troops were at once the strength and the weakness 
of the Carthaginian Republic. They were irreclaimable barbarians, 
with all the virtues and the faults of the savage. Severed into a 
vast number of tribes, divided from each other by hereditary 
hatreds, they rejected every attempt to make them abandon 
this savage and bloody independence. They hated all order, and 
all masters, good, bad or indifferent. Greedy of plunder, and reckless 
of life, they fought with rare courage in the armies of the Repub¬ 
lic. But they had no love for the mistress for whom they gave 
their lives. At the least offence their swords were ready to 
sheathe themselves in the bosom they were intended to defend. 
The Carthaginians, on the other hand, treated these mercenary 
troops with that utterly callous indifference to the rights and feel¬ 
ings of “ barbarians ” which is characteristic of the old world, The 
mutual hatred long enkindled broke qut at the close of the first 
war with Rome. The army of Carthage rose against the city, and 
nearly brought her to destruction. The war of the mercenaries,” 
though ultimately brought to a successful conclusion, inflicted a 
wound upon the Republic from which she never recovered. It 
revealed the secret of her weakness. The wandering tribes of 
Mount Atlas discovered that they held her fate in their hands, 
and with the characteristic fickleness of the savage, they flocked 
to the banners of Scipio so soon as be had landed in Africa. And 
so Rome triumphed, and Carthage fell The one power was founded 
upon the rock of patriotism ; the other upon the shifting sand 
of a mercenary army which crumbled away in the moment of 
need. Nothing less than the matchless genius of Hannibal could 
have prevailed to maintain the unequal struggle so long. 

Carthage fell; the wars against Jugurtha were fought out to 
their bloody conclusion; the Vandals drove out the Romans; 
the Romans drove out the Vandals; Northern Africa from 
one end to the other became a theatre of religious persecu¬ 
tion, wasted with fire and sword, but through all these tempests 
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and vicissitudes, the mountaineers preserved untainted their 
barbarism and independence. They continued as of old to wan¬ 
der over the desert and build their villages in the valleys run¬ 
ning up between the parallel ranges of the Atlas. The poorer 
classes devoted themselves to the cultivatiou of the soil; the 
richer wandered with their flocks and herds from one pasture 
land to another; each tribe had its own chiefs ; and they were iu 
unison upon one matter only. No fixed Government should ever ^ 
allowed to restrict the liberty they so dearly loved. Their match¬ 
less and innumerable cavalry was ever at the disposal of any one 
who would aid them in casting off an existing yoke, whether of 
Carthaginian, Vandal, Roman or Arab. The Berbers were, in a 
word, the Afghans of Northern Africa; like them devoured by 
internal feuds, like them fiorce and untaraeable, and too low in 
the scale of development, to care for aught but the savage unfetter¬ 
ed independence of their own Libyan lions ; and like them, curious¬ 
ly enough, ranging under four great tribal divisions, the Zenata, the 
Hawara, the Tanhadja, and the tribes of Ketama. It is necessary 
to keep these traits in recollection to understand the politics of 
Northern Africa under the domination of the Arabs. 

The re-conquest of Northern Africa by Belisarius paved the way 
for the victories of the Arabs. Before that event, the land had 
recovered from the ravages of the first Vandal conquerors, and 
was rich with the accumulated treasures of peace and prosperity. 
But afterwards, the insatiable rapacity, and persecuting spirit 
of the Byzantine Court, kindled the flames of war from one end of 
the province to the other, and “ such ” Gibbon tells us was the 
desolation of Africa that in many parts a stranger might wander 
whole days without meeting the face either of a friend or enemy. 

.When Procopius first landed he admired the populous- 

ness of the cities and country strenuously exercised in the labours 
of commerce and agriculture. In less than twenty years, that busy 
scene was converted into a vast solitude; the wealthy citizens 
escaped to Sicily and Constantinople ; and the secret historian has 
confidently affirmed that five millions of Africans were consumed 
by the wars and government of the Emperor Justinian.” When 
the warriors of Islam appeared, the slender thread which connect¬ 
ed Africa with Europe had been snapped asunder ; the Governor of 
the Province had assumed the rank and title of an independent 
Sovereign; the Berbers issuing from the mountains spread at will 
over the open country; and the Arab chroniclers speak with 
amazement of the many ruined cities their armies passed in their 
march through the province. 

The first expedition of the Arabs was made'A.H. 27 (A.D.647-8.) * 
Otbman was at that time Caliph, and had entrusted the Government 
of .Egypt to his brother Abdallah. Abdallah sent parties of horsemen 
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into Afrikia to report upon the country, and the accounts they brought 
hack of its wealth and fertility determined 0thman to undertake a 
regular invasion. The Caliph furnished from his private funds a 
thousand camels for the use of the poorer soldiery, as well as horses 
an(]l arms, and bestowed a gratuity upon each soldier enrolled in the 
expedition. The array was Oomposed of detachments from several 
Arab tribes, and these, on arrival in Eygpt, were further strength¬ 
ened until they reached a total of twenty thousand men. Abdal¬ 
lah, the Governor of Eygpt, took command of the whole. He 
marched swiftly across the tlesert of Barca, left the walled cities 
of Tripoli and Cabes uuassailed in his rear, and attacked the 
Byzantine Prefect Gregorius, in a plain, twenty-four hours’ journey 
from Carthage—“ a vast city ” says the Arahian Ohrmiicler, " en- 
“ closing lofty edifices with walls of white marbles, and thronged 
** with colonnades, and monuments of various colours in immense 
“ numl)ers.” The Greek army was completely defeated and Gre¬ 
gorius slain. The payment of an immense sum of money, how¬ 
ever, succeeded for a time in inducing the Arabs to withdraw to 
Eygpt. But the interval of peace was a short one. The rapacity 
of the Greek Government drove the Berbers into rebellion ; they 
invited the Arabs to come to their assistance ; an invitation 
eagerly responded to. It is impossible to follow the incidents of 
the war in the confused and rambling accounts of the Arab his¬ 
torians, but it seems that by A.H. 55 (A.D. 675) the Arab rule 
was firmly established in Afrikia proper. The Governor was the 
celebrated Okba, and he had built a city—Cairoan—as a point of 
support from which to push into the interior of the country. The 
Greeks still occupied Magreb, and had collected an immense number 
of Berbers as auxiliaries to their regular troops. In that year Okba, 
at the head of a large army, crossed the boundary line of Afrikia 
5nd entered Magreb ; the open towns surrendered as be approach¬ 
ed : the Greeks and Berbers hung about the flanks of his army, 
and tried to impede his advance, but he made his way by dint 
of hard fighting through all obstacles until he reached the furthest 
coast of Africa, and beheld before him the tumbling billows of 
the Atlantic. Spurring his horse into the waves until the water 
reached his chest, he raised his hand to heaven and exclaimed 
“ Oh ! God ! but for this sea I would have gone into still remoter 
countries, like unto Zul-karnein, fighting for thy religion, and slay¬ 
ing such as believe in other godi, than Thee! ” • 

* Okba here alludes to the follow- Great. The Jews will ask Thee 
ing passage iu the seventh Sura of concerning Zul-karnein. Answer, 
the Koran, entitled “ The Cave.” I will rehearse unto you an account 
' Zul-kumeiti, it must bo premised, is of him. We made him powerful in 
, supposed by the majority of com- the earth and we gave him means 
xueutators to be Alexander the to accomplish every thing he pleased, 
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This triumphant advance of Okba had the effect of stilling the 
turbulent Berbers into a panic-stricken quiescence ; they not only 
hastened in crowds to tender their submission, but declared them¬ 
selves believers in the one God, and followers of the Prophet. The 
laud had rest for a brief space. Okl)a himself was the means of 
arousing the storm again. He wanionly and grossly insulted 
Koseila, a leading Berber chieftain. At iiis summons tho, clans re¬ 
sumed the weapons they In^d so lately laid aside, and a countle.ss 
host swept down from all the valleys of the Atlas, on the handful 
of Arabs that garrisoned Cairoan, Oklsa disdained to endure a 
seige. He broke the scabbard of his sword in token of his resolution 
to conquer or die, and leading out his small force charged, into the 
centre of the Berbers who eucom passed his capital. He fell fighting 
desperately; only a very few of tl>e Arabs (jfl’ectod a retreat into 
Egypt; Koseila took possession of Cairoan, and the domination of the 
Moslems appeared to be at an end. But tlie Caliph Abdalmalck, yo 
sooner heard of the heroic death of Okba than ho resolved to avenge' 
him. A.H. 69, (A.D. 619-9) Zobeir entered Afrikia with another 
army larger and better equipped than th(? one which had been 
destroyed with Okba. Koseila ai)audoued Cairoan at his ap¬ 
proach, falling back in order to give the Berbers time to leave 
their mountain homes, and rally round him. The Arabs followed 
closely and according to tiieir own account made immense havoc 
amid the retreating raonntaiiiecrs. But their success was .short 
lived. Zobeir hail not advanced far when he hoard that a Greek 
army, encouraged by the late expulsion of tlie Arabs, lifwl appeared 
upon the coast of Barca. He hastily retraced his steps, rashly 
attacked these new invaders with very inferior forces, and he and 
his troop.s were cut 61V almo.st to a man. Africa had once again 
cast out the Muhammadan invader. But the Caliph wa.s not to be 
baffled. A third army made good its footing upon the hardly con¬ 
tested soil. This was iu the year 74. This army—forty thousand 
strong, and commanded by Hassan-ibn-Moornan — for awhile 
carried all before it. Cairoan was recaptured : the city of Carthago 
stormed aud pillaged, and the Greeks and Berbers defeated in 
a great battle iu the open field. The remnant of the Greek 

and he followed his way until he he return unto his Lord, and Be 
came to the place where the sun shall punish him with a severe 
setteth; aud he found it to set in punishment.” For the rest of Zul- 
a spring of bla' k mud, and he karnoin’s adventures, and how he 
found near the same a certain people, prevented Gog and Magog from ravag- 
And we said, Oh ! Znl-karnein 1 ing the earth by means of a wall 
either punish this people or use composed of “ iron, red hot as fire,” 
gentleness towards them. He an- and “ molten brass,” so that they 
Bwered whosoever of them shall com- “ could not scale it, neither could 
mit injustice we will surely punish they dig through it,”—wrfe Sale's 
him iu this world : afterwards shall Koran, p. 246-7. 
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army hastily abandoned the country; the Arab was once more 
supreme. But the Berbers were still far from having been sub¬ 
dued. Koseila bad died, but his vast influence had passed undimU 
nished to a woman —Elkahina or the Diviner as she was called-— 
who was supposed to have the gift of prediction, and was regard¬ 
ed as more than human by her countrymen. She descended 
at the head of an immense force from the heights of Mount 
Auress, defeated the Arabs with great slaughter, and compelled 
them for the third time to relinquish their hardly gotten prize. But 
the Arabs only retreated to re-appear in greater numbers. The 
Sibyl was defeated in a pitched battle, and slain as she attempted 
to fly. The Berbers exhausted by the indomitable perseverance of 
Arab enthusiasm, at length sued for peace. They obtained it on 
the condition of furnishing a contingent of twelve thousand men 
to aid in the invasion of Spain. “ From this time, ” says the 
Chronicler, ** Islam spread itself among the Berbersbut the 
change of faith brought no change of character. They remain¬ 
ed as much enamoured as ever of their savage independence; 
they hated their Arab master even more profoundly now that he 
had his foot upon their neck, than when on equal terms they 
confronted him in the fleld of battle. They waited only for an 
opportunity to assume their old attitude of active hostility. 
The opportunity was not long in coming. It was furnished 
by the appearance of a new party in Africa—the sect of 
the Separatists. These men had originally been followers of 
Ali, but when he consented to refer his rights and those 
of Moawia to the decision of arbitrators, they broke away from 
him and set up on their own account. They declared that 
in a matter of this kind there could be no arbiter but God, 
and no mode of arbitration but the bloody decision of the 
battle fleld. They held in fact, the old mediseval notion of 
wager by battle. They scornfully rejected all All’s offers of 
conciliation, and a body of twenty-five thousand men appeared in 
arms against him. Four thousand of these he cut to pieces, 
but the sect continued to increase in numbers, and it was only 
after infinite fighting and cruelty and blood shedding, that they 
were gradually driven out of Irack, some into Haa, others through 
Egypt into Afrikia and Magreb. These Separatists—known iu 
Afrikia, as Safrites,—^rejected the authority of all Caliphs indiffer¬ 
ently ; they themselves were the only true Muhammadans; 
all others were heretics, and as such worthy of death. To slay 
such was the true Holy War {Jehad) and whoever refused to 
join in this pious work, became i/pao facto a heretic himself,, 
who was to be slaughtered wherever he was met with, and his 
. wife and children sold into slavery. 

These were the precise leaders the Berbers were in need ot 
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Hitherto they bad always commenced one of their fierce outbreaks 
with a geuerm renunciation of the Muhammadan faith and a return 
to the unknown worship of their native hills. But their uniform 
ill success had generated the belief that this Arabian Qod was 
stronger far than any they worshipped—that they must have Him 
on their side if they hoped for success. The l^paratists seemed 
to have brought this secret with them. The Berbers hated the 
government that was over them—the Berbers deemed that these 
Arab rulers were an accursed ra(» fit only to be devoured by 
the sword ; and now these Sectaries came among them with the 
tidings that such feelings and such acts were exactly those most 
grateful to the Deity they wished to have upon their side. They 
found themselves, in a moment, converted into the true believers, 
and their Arab conquerors, into the out-castes and heretics. The 
Separatist leaders, who had been hunted like partridges upon the 
hills, found themselves all at once the leaders of formidable hosts. 
Afrikia and Magreb became a scene of tumult and blood shedding; 
until in the year 124 (A.D. 742) the troubles culminated in a 
terrible outbreak. 

Two large armies came down from the hills to make a joint attack 
upon Cairoan. But the Arab Governor Hanzala, a man who com¬ 
bined all4he religious enthusiasm of the Muhammadan, with a 
gentleness of heart unwonted in that savage age ; was more than 
equal to the emergency. He sallied forth from the city and assail¬ 
ing one of the two armies—that commanded by Okasa the Safrite,— 
before it could effect a junction with the other, utterly defeated it. 
He then fell back on Cairoan to repel the second army. But the 
force he sent out to stay its advance, after great deal of hard 
fighting which extended over a month, was driven back upon 
Cairoan with heavy loss. Okasa in the meanwhile had recover¬ 
ed from his defeat, and the two hosts beleaguered the de¬ 
voted city. The Chroniclera with the usual exaggeration of the 
Oriental, number them at three hundred thousand men. Han- 
zala, however, was not dismayed. He drew out of the magazines 
all the arms stored up in them, and made an appeal to the 
inhabitants, giving to each person that enlisted a complete suit of 
armour, and fifty dinars. This attracted so many volunteers to 
his ranks that he diminished his gratuity first to forty and then 
to thirty dinars, rejecting all recruits, but the young and vigorous. 
It was a crisis never to be forgotten by those who with leatiog 
hearts and straining eyes watched till the torches of the night 
had burned out and jocund day stood tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops. All round the city the twinkle of innumerable watchfirea 
marked out the lines of the beleaguering host Within, in the great 
square in front of the mosque, the glare of the lights showed 
Hanzala and his chief officers engaged hour after hour in the 
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arraugement an(^ distribution of the recruits for the morrow’s 
battle. It was for all a question of life and death. A Berber 
victory would instantly convert the city into a shambles, where 
men, women and children would be slain indiscriminately. At the 
break of day the besieged troops broke, every man his scabbard— 
the usual Arab symbol that death or victory were the only possible 
alternatives—and marched forth to engage the enemy. There was 
a terrible struggle, but the courage of despair proved at the last 
stronger than the force of numbers. The vast Berber host broke 
and fled ; their own numbers encumbered their flight, and rendered 
impossible the preservation of any sort of order. The victorious 
Arabs pressed their rear and slew them by thousands. Eighty- 
thousand in ail are said to have perished. This of course is a wild 
exaggeration. The statistics of oriental histories are simply worth¬ 
less ; but there can be no doubt that whether the loss was great or 
small, the victory wrought a marvellous and unhoped for deliver¬ 
ance. It was accounted one of the “ great days ” of the Arabs. 
“ After the battle of Beder,” said a warrior of that time who was 
not present, ** I should wish to have fought in the battle in front 
of Cairoan.” 

We need not pursue the story any further. Oriental history is 
full of such exciting scenes, and yet at the same time almost 
wholly destitute of interest. The reason of this is not far to seek. 
There is there, no increasing purpose running through the ages, 
and the thoughts of men are narrowed instead of widened “ by 
the process of the suns.’^ All the elements of greatness exist in it—• 
heroism, endurance, zeal, self-sacrifice—but applied to purposes 
either selfish or utterly useless, they work no deliverance upon 
the earth. We find ourselves treading for ever in the same 
weary mill round of battles and sieges with no other purpose 
than that of plunder, until, as in Muhammadan countries at 
present, total inward corruption supervenes upon exhaustion. 
The above particulars were needful to show the precarious 
and uncertain foundations of Arab rule in Northern Africa, 
and the sudden and frequent revolutions of power. When the 
Abbasides drove out the house of Ommeya and usurped the 
Caliphate, fresh elements of discord were necessarily poured 
into this wretched country. New leaders appeared with new claims 
who were sure of support, if not in one tribe then in another. 
Shortly after the weakness of the Caliphs, the presence of enemies 
nearer Bagdad, led to the virtual severance of the North of Africa 
from the rest of the Empire. The country was broken up into 
small states, the internal relations of which were in a state of 
continual flux. At the time when the story of “ the As.sasins ” 
mingles with the stream of African politics, Afrikia and Magreb 
were divided between two dynasties, the Edrisites and the Aglabites. 
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The family of the Abbasides--who had no shadow of right to 
the dignity of the Caliphate—attained to that dignity by a com¬ 
bination of cruelty and treachery. They obtained the co-operation 
of the followers of Ali by the pretence that it was for the 
sake of his family that they had taken tip arms against the house 
of Ommeya, and they displayed themselves in their true character 
only when the barbarous massacre of the Ommeyas, at a banquet at 
Damascus, seemed to give them sufficient strength to do so. This 
declaration, however, was the signal for a series of desperate 
revolts headed by dififereut members of the family of Ali. Among 
these leaders was one Muhamihad the great grandson of the martyr 
Hoosain. The whole of the Hejaz, including the sacred cities of 
Mecca and Medina, recognised him as the legitimate Caliph. He 
had six brothers, whom he sent forth through all the countries 
of Islam as missionaries to win adherents to him. One of these, 
by name Suleiman, after many years of wandering in Egypt and 
Soudan (the laud of the negroes) finally settled at Telemsan in 
Magreb. He was the father of a numerous family of sous, and 
these, in their turn, carried on the work of their father, and 
preached the duty of obedience to the house of Ali through 
I^orthern Africa. In the meanwhile (AH. 169) the Imam 
Muhammad had been slain with the greater part of his family in 
a battle near Mecca, fought during the Caliphate of Mahdi; one 
brother, however, by name Edris, contrived to make his way into 
Magreb. He found the people well-prepared to receive him, and he 
speedily rose to the position of a Sovereign with Telemsen <as his 
capital and the tribes of Zeuata as his devoted subjects. The dynasty 
continued to grow and prospcr,*and at the time when we take up 
the thread of African History (A.H. 357), Yahia, the eighth prince 
from Edris, was seated on the throne, with the celebrated city of 
Fez as his capital. 

The Aglabites had their capital at Bekada in Central Magreb. 
They had originally entered Africa in the train of the represen¬ 
tative of the Bagdad Caliph ; their courage and sagacity bad 
gradually raised them to the rank of Governors, which the grow¬ 
ing weakness of the Caliphs enabled them without much difficulty 
to turn into an hereditary possession. They were virtually inde¬ 
pendent though still proffering a nominal allegiance to the ruler 
of Bagdad. Zyadet Ally—the last Prince of this dynasty, was 
the Sovereign in Bekada, when our narrative commences. 

In the paper preceding this we gave an account of the events which 
led to the great schism of Islam into the two parties of Sunni and 
Sbia, and the bitter and implacable enmity thereby engendered. 
The followers of Ali again sub-divided into various sects, but the 
principal among these was the one great party, still predominant 
in Persia-^the Believers in the Imam. Even this ranged itself 
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under two heads —ihi twelverSt so named because they make the 
series of the revealed Imams— m., the lineal descendants of Ali and 
Fatima—terminate with Miihammad-ibu-Askeri, who was the 
twelfth. Of him, they believe that he disappeared in a subterranean 
spring not far from Bagdad, and that he will remain invisible 
until the end of the world, when he is to re-appear with the Pro¬ 
phet Elias, at the second coming of Jesus Christ, and become one 
of the two witnesses spoken of in the Apocalypse. The seven&ra, 
so called because they only reckon seven Imams, of whom the 
last is known as Ismail; and hen^e also their other name of 
Ismaili&ns. This Ismail was the son Djafar Sadik, who died 
A.H. 148; the birth of the sect therefore cannot ascend to a 
more remote point of antiquity. It is, however, more probable, that 
their doctrines did not assume a definite shape until after the death 
of Ismail, as his son Muhammad is regarded by the majority of the 
Ismailiens as the same Imam as his father; and it is in the person 
of this Muhammad that the dignity of Imam resides for ever. 
Since his disappearance all those who have been the leaders of the 
Ismailiens have been only his lieutenants. The expectation of 
his advent is the most essential part of the system. In his name 
and under his authority all business is transacted, and every convert 
is enrolled into the service of Muhammad to be ready to follow 
and obey him whenever he appears. The Fatimite Caliphs and— 
nourished under their protection,—the sect of the Assassins/’ 
were followers of this doctrine, with, however, this important modi¬ 
fication—that the expected Imam Muhammad or the Mehdi, as 
he was also called, bad reappeared and was incarnate in each 
successive Fatimite Caliph. • 

Toward the close of the third century of the Hejira, the living 
representative of the Ismailien Imam was one Muhammad who 
died A.H. 270, leaving his rights to his son Obeidollab. Among 
the most zealous and successful missionaries of this persuasion, was 
a certain Ibn Hauscheb, originally a believer in the twelve Imams, 
who had been converted in a sudden and mysterious manner 
to a recognition of the rights resident in the family of Ismail. 
He resided in Yemen, and he and his subordinates had spread 
their faith through all that country, and bad penetrated even to 
Magreb, where the Berber tribe of Ketama had been won over. 
Amongst these missionaries was one known in Arabian History as 
Abou Abdallah the Shiite, a man deeply versed in all the learning of 
that age, exceedingly subtle and wise in the formation of his plans; 
as bold and adroit in his execution of them, and possessed of a 
singular power of fascination over all inferior minds that came in 
contact with him. It so happened that a few years before the close 
of the third century the missionaries resident in Africa died, and 
Ibn Hauscheb selected this Abou Abdallah as their successor 
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He accordingly left Yemen and repaired to Mecca. It was the 
season of the pilgrimage, and he at once took up his residence in 
that quarter of the city occupied by the pilgrims of Ketama. 
Without revealing his character of missionary he contrived to in< 
sinuate himself into their confidence and friendship. The pilgrims 
were charmed by the fascination of his conversation, and awed by 
his piety and spiritual detachment from the world. He, for his 
part, gradually extracted from them all they had to tell respecting 
Northern Africa ; the different tribes who resided there, their reli¬ 
gious proclivities, and the amount of authority that appertained to 
the representative of the Bagdad Caliphs. In the end nothing 
would content the Ketama pilgrims short of Abu Abdallah 
returning with them to Africa and taking up his abode with 
them, and he, secretly rejoicing, consented. Ho found the 
Ketamieus zealous for Ali and the Ismail iens. There he declared 
his true mission as the man who was sent before to prepare the 
way for the coming of the Mchdi. The Ketamiens eagerly 
gathered round him; he was soon at the head of a formidable 
force, which defeated the Aglabite troops in an encounter in the 
open field. The Mehdi, he now declared, was at hand, and would 
enter upon his inheritance, and happy, he added, will be those 
who shall abandon country and friends for his .sake. He spoke 
at length of the marvels which should accompany his coming, 
and the victories and splendor which God had in store for him. 
Then he despatched some messengers to inform Obeidollah of 
the situation, and that nothing now was wanting to success but 
his own appearance upon the scene of action. Ol)eidollah was at 
this time at Edessa. He .set out at once secretly, but the Caliph 
Moctafi sent intelligence of his designs to Ziadet Ali, the reign¬ 
ing Aglabite, and Obeidollah was seized and placed in close confine¬ 
ment in Sedjelmessa—a city on the borders of the great desert. 
But Abu Abdallah was now a powerful captain. He assaulted 
and took Sedjelmessa, and liberating Obeidollah, presented him 
to the troops as the expected Mehdi. Ziadet Ali, a weak and 
cowardly sovereign, fled panic-stricken to Egypt, abandoning his 
hereditary possessions, and Obeidollah was crowned at Rekada 
at the close of the second Rebi, A.H. 297. Fez—^the capital of the 
Edrissite dynasty—was then beseiged, and Yahia only purchased 
a temporary relief by consenting to hold his dominions as a fief 
of the Fatimite Sovereigns. Such was the origin of the Fatimite 
Caliphs of Africa and Egypt—so called from their descent—real 
or pretended—from Ali, and Fatima the daugher of the Prophet.* 

* Theirclaim to this honour is one probable conclusion, but there is no 
of the most hotly disputed ques- trustworthy evidence on the one sido 
tions in Arabian History. We nave or the other. No demonstration 
assumed its validity as the most would have been clear enough to 

1 N 
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Obeidollah’s first care, in true oriental fashion, was to destroy 
the ladder by which he had ascended to iiis present elevation. 
Abu Abdallah was arrested on a charsfe of treason ascainst 

o o 

the Sovereign he had just raised from the dust, and swiftly decapi¬ 
tated. The new monarch breathed more freely, as soon as his 
powerful subject was no more ; but he was too well acquainted 
with the shifting and changeable character of African politics 
to suppose that his present supremacy would long remain un¬ 
questioned. The tribe of Ketama^ alone acknowledged him as 
their legitimate ruler. The rest of the Berbers were separatists 
almost to a man, and only stunned for a time into acqiiiesence 
by the military abilities of the man he had just put to death, 
lie determined to build a city; so strongly fortified by nature 
and art, that even should his partisans be driven from the open 
country they might find there an impregnable rallying point. 
He built in consequence a city on the sea coast, called after 
himself as the Medhi,—Medina. It rose, a superb city of white 
marble palaces, built upon a slip of laud jutting out into the 
sea, and connected, sjijs Abid Fada, with the mainland, as the 
hand is joined to the arm. The wisdom of this pniceeding was 
soon made apparent. Obeidollah, indeed, brought a long reign to a 
prosperous conclu.sion, but the storm burst in fury over his 
son and succos.sor, Abiil Muhammad Elkaiem. A separatist 
fanatic Abu Y«'i/id, a man .sixty years of age, and worn down 
with disease and infirmities had contrived to convince the 
Berbers of Mount Auress, that ho was a Prophet sent by God 
to sweep the Fatimitc Caliphs out of the laud. In the year 
332 (A.D. 943-44) they burst from their mountain fastnesses 
and swept like a destroying deluge over the plains. 'J’ho Fati- 
inite troops were defeated again and again. City after city was 
taken by storm, and becaine a scene of the most frightful atro¬ 
cities. The empire of Elkaiem fell to pieces with even greater 
rapidity than it had been constructed. The Caliph was shut up 
in his capital and closely besieged. But here the success of 
Abu Yazid terminated. The siege was still progressing when 
Elkaiem died, and his son Ismail-el-Mansour—a young man of 
rare energy and courage—mounted the vacant throne. Step 
by stop under his conduct, the fierce Sectaries were driven back 
to their mountain homes. The leaders who fell into his hands 
were flayed alive, and their skins stuffed with straw, and nailed 
to crosses in the sight of the army ; the rank and file wore 

oonvinco the fmrlisaua of either side Still one of the two sides mu.st liavu 
that their opponents were in the been correct, and we incline to believe 
right, and consequently, the testi- the Fatiniite Caliplia were actually 
motiy in the matter of cither Sbia what they ileclarcd tlieinsclvos to be, 
or Siinjui’ie altogether worthless. Jiucal (iese(MldHn(^ of Ali and Fatima. 
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either roasted to death over slow fires; or their liauds and feet 
were cut off, aud the rautiiated but still breathing bodies, fastened 
to crosses to Huger out the painful remains of life. These atro¬ 
cities obtained for the ruthless young Prince, the name of “ the 
Player..”, They had, however, the eifert of cau.sing tlio follow¬ 
ers of Abu Yazid to change sides Avith the swiftest rapidity ; 
aud all such tenders of submission were cordially accepted by 
Ismail. Abu Yazid fled to D;ebal Sedat, a precipitous and inac¬ 
cessible rock rising fiinn a parched desert, which needed eleven 
days to traverse. Ismail pluugotl bohJly into this sandy solitude, 
but his soldiers perished of thirst; his horses aud beasts of biirdcu 
died from w'ant of ibiage, and lie extricated himself only with, 
immense difficulty and severe htss. It was after four years fighting 
(A.H. 33C, A.D. bfZ-l'b) that the Sectary aud his followers weie at 
last. Cooped up in the mountain of Kiana, wifh every passage of 
e.scape barred up by llie armies of the Caliph. 'J'lie struggle 
round this last position wa.s .sovero and protracted. At length, 
seeing liis troops dimini.sliiiig every day in numbers, Abu Yazid 
issued from his iiitrenchments. in a desperate effort to cut his 
way through the be.seigors. His followers were mostly cut to pieces, 
and he fell covered with wounds upon the field of battle and was 
made prisoner. He died that .same night, but his body stufiod 
with straw was carried in solemn proce.ssion from city to city. 
Notwithstanding the death of this fonni‘lable heretic, the crises was 


far from past. “ The wind wa.s down but still iluj wavc.s ran high,” 
and th# existence of the Fatiinitc Caliphate was yet doubtful 


when Ismail di'd, A.H. Jlol) (A.D. or as .some say 


A.H. 341. 


Ismail was succeeded by his son, known in liistory under the 
title of AIoezz-li-din-Allah. Among tljo frcedmeii of this piincc 
was a certain Clroek slave, by name Djauher. He liad been a 
favourite of l.smail who bad him carefully educated under lji.s own 
eye; Mo(;zz regarded him with even greater partiality ; he pa.s.sod 
liim rapidly through all the inferior grades, and finally rai.scd him 
to the rank of Vizier, and generalissimo of the kingdom. In this 
last capacity, the ta.'^k of completing the work of pacification 
which the preceding Caliph Lad left incomplete was cntrii.stod 
to him. This he accornidished with equal skill and success ; aud 
Moezz-li-din-Allah found himself the undisputed monarch of all 
Northern Africa, from the shores of the Atlantic to tlie confines 


of Egypt. But it is not in the nature of an Eastern despot to 
be content with the widest dominions so long as there is a po.ssibi- 
jity to acquire any more, and having extended his possessions as 
far as the frontiers of Egypt, Moezz, as a matter of course, wished 
to absorb that fertile province also. Egypt, like the other 
provinces of Islam, had become virtually independent of Bagdad, 
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and it was at tliis time ruled by a hump>backed African eunucb, 
Kafour, who had raised himself from the position of a slave to 
his present eminence. This man had shown himself equally 
great as a soldier and a statesman, but be was now well stricken 
in years, and Moezz deemed it his wisest policy to defer the execu¬ 
tion of his plans of conquest until after Kafour’s death. This 
occured A.H. 357: and the province at once fell into a state of 
the utmost confusion. The Turkish soldiers mutinied, and under 
the pretence of arrears of pay, demanded immense sums of 
money. As these were not paid up immediately, they pillaged 
the palace of the Vizier, and the houses of his principal friends; 
while some of them sent messages to Moezz entreating him to 
assume possession of tho province, and engaging to assist him 
with all their power. To crown all, one of those terrible and 
desolating famines, peculiar to Egypt, descended upon the pro¬ 
vince. There are, in the Arabic chronicles, several such visita¬ 
tions recorded; and the terrible sufferings and fearful mortality 
were such as to be well-nigh incredible. " The river,” says Benjamin 
of Tudela, who visited Egypt, about a century after this time, “ over¬ 
flows once every year, in the month of Elul (August), and 
inundating the whole country, irrigates it to the extent of fifteen 
days’ journey. The water remains standing on the land during 
that and the following month, whereby it is moistened and made 
fit for agriculture. A marble pillar constructed with great skill 
has been erected in front of an island ; twelve yards of this pillar 
protrude above the level of the river; and whenever tH% water 
rises to a height sufficient to cover the pillar, people know that 
it has inundated the whole land of Egypt to tho extent of fifteen 
days’ ijoumoy ; whereas if one-half only ofithe pillar be covered, 
it shows that one-half of the country is yet dry. A certain 
officer measures the rise of the river every day and makes pro¬ 
clamation in Zoan and in Mizraim in these words, * Praise God, 
for the river has risen so and so much.’ The measurement and 
the proclamation is repeated every day. Whenever the water 
submerges the whole pillar, it produces great plenty in the whole 

land of Egypt.Whenever the overflowing of the 

Nile is suspended, they can neither sow nor reap, and the famine 
is sore in the land.” Then, to quote the figure of Abdul Latif 
describing one of these terrible seasons of dearth, the year pre¬ 
sented itself as a monster whose wrath must annihilate all the resour¬ 
ces of life and all the means of subsistence. All who could, fled 
the devoted country. The poor ate carrion, corpses, dogs, even 
little children. The traveller would pass through towns and 
villages tenanted only by the corpses of its dead. Those guilty 
of the crime of cannibalism were burned to death, but in the 
extremities of hunger, the very executioners have been known 
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to tear fragments from the roasted flesh and devour them. It is 
needless to sav that at such a time all the bonds of order must have 
been unloosed. Civil government was in face at an end. Bands 
of kidnappers infested Cairo and the principal cities, who caught 
passengers by means of hooks let down liom upper windows, when 
they were murdered for their wealth, aud not unfrcquently as 
food. 

No conjuncture of circumstances could have been more favour* 
able to the designs of Moezz, and he lost no time in acting 
upon the requests of the mutinous Turkish militia. The invading 
army was placed under the command of Djauher, and the expedi¬ 
tion set forth from Cairo on Saturday 14th, of the first. Rebi, 
A.H. 356. The Caliph had spared no labour or expense to ensure 
success. Each separate soldier received a gratuity in addition 
to his pay, and an immense treasure, and abundant muni¬ 
tions of war followed the army. On the day of departure, the 
Caliph, attended by his chief officers, rode to the camp to bid adieu 
to Djauher. After some conversation, he ordered Djauher to re¬ 
mount bis horse, and then caused his sons, even the heir presump¬ 
tive, his brothers, and the emirs of bis court to dismount and pass 
on foot before the departing general, as the highest mark of honour 
and confidence he could confer upon him. On returning to his palace, 
the monarch sent to Djauher his robe and all his apparel, with the 
exception of his ring, to signify that he was in every respect the 
representative of his sovereign, and the temporary possessor of the 
same unqtiestioned authority. He wrote, moreover, to every city 
on the line of march, ordering the Governors to receive Djauher 
with the same honours usually paid to himself; and caused a number 
of vessels to be laden with grain and provisions for the relief of 
the distress in Egypt. These were to sail along the sea-coast, 
regulating their movements by those of the army. 

The inhabitants of Fost5,t—the ancient capital of Egypt—were 
terror-stricken at the tidings of this invasion. They sent messen¬ 
gers to Djauher, before be had crossed the frontier into Egypt, 
to treat for the surrender of the capital, and to preserve it from 
pillage. Djauher conceded all their demands, and advanced to¬ 
ward the city. But Fost4t in the meantime was a scene of 
dissension. The partisans of the former dynasty, and a part of 
the Turkish militia, renouncing their pacific intentions, determined 
to oppose the entrance of Djauher. A citizen of Bagdad, aud 
consequently a servant of the Abbaside Caliph, and a bitter enemy 
of the Fatimites, rising up in the mosque just before the Friday 
prayers, cried aloud —** Oh ! men of Islam, you have given, 
yourselves over to the man who plundered Fez and reduced its 
people to slavery.*’ Then he passed in review all the evils that 
Djauher had inflicted upon the people of Northern Africa; and 
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adjured them to drive out from amoug them those evil counsellors 
whose pusillanimous advice had brought them to their present 
evil strait. This discourse made a lively impression upon the fickle 
multitude. They wore now for fighting to the death. All the 
points of approach to the city were occupied in force. But 
this newly-born valour proved to be only of the Bob Acres* kind, 
and oozed away rapidly as Djauher approached. An insigni¬ 
ficant skirmish placed him in possession of the city. lie re¬ 
frained from plundering it, and caused proclamation to be made 
that he would adhere to the terms of the original treaty. This 
calmed the fears of the people; the shops remained open, and 
business went on as usual; and the uuly incident out of the 
ordinary was, that the exui)erant gratitude of the inhabitants 
caused them to murder the leaders of the war pai*y. and present 
their heads to Djauher. 

On 18th Ramadan Djauher made his triumphal entry into 
Fostat, with banners borne before him and trumpets sounding; he 
himself was clothed in a silken robe broidered with gold, and. 
mounted upon a superb charger caparisoned in the finest cloths 
of Egypt. He established his camp on the site of modern Cairo, 
and proceeded at once to trace out the enceinte of the new city 
and to lay the foundations of the Caliph’s palace, lie decreed 
the abolition, throughout Egypt, of ail forms or cerernoiiies which 
might recall the domination of the Abbasides. He removed 
tJieir names out of the public prayers, and called in the coin 
stamped with their superscription. He forbade the wearing of 
black—the colour of their family—and ordered that all preachers 
should be clothed in white, .and should repeat this formula at 
the public prayers: “ Oh God! shed thy blessings upon thy 
chosen servant Muhammad; upon Ali the object of thy affec¬ 
tion ; upon Fatima the virgin ; upon Hasan and Hoosain the 
grandsons of the prophet whom Thou hast purified and preserved 
from all taint of sin ; and, Oh I my God ! upon the Imams, the 
progenitors of the Chief of Believers, Moezz-li-diii-AlIah." 

But the power of the Fatimite Caliphs was still far from being 
established. They were surrounded with implacable enemies. The 
adherents of the Abbasides—divided though they might be on 
minor points—were quite at one in regarding this new heretical 
dynasty as the very abomination of desolation, standing where it 
ought not. The “ twelvers ”—*he true servants of Ali as they held 
themselves to be—viewed with the deepest disgust and indignation 
the dominion which belonged to them handed over to another, by 
the inexplicable caprice of Destiny. The Carmathians were still at 
the height of their power. They had laid Egypt under tribute. 
The weakness of the government there had enabled them to make 
with impunity the terrible raid upon Mecca described in our Jast 
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paper. The apparition of a*power, still in its youthful vigour, 
and backed up by all the resources in men and money of Northern 
Africa, was like the first warning note of their hour of doom. 

Insurrections soon broke out in half-a-dozen diflercnt parts of 
Egypt. Rebellion, hydra-headed, was destroyed in one place, only 
to spring up in another. But Djauher was a man of surpassing 
energy, promptitude, and military skill. He seems also to have 
been gifted with rare discernment in the selection of fitting instru- 
morits to execute his plans. Egypt was quieted by a series of 
rapid and crushing blows; Syria was invaded and that province 
added to the doniinions of Moezz. But a more formidable enemy 
was at hand. Hassan-ibn-Ahmed, tho Carmathiau ruler, had 
Imd the amazing effrontery to solicit tl»e co-operation of the 
Bagdad Caliph Moti to destroy the Fatimites. Tho Caliph 
rejorted the proposal with indignation, declaring the Carmathiiui 
and the Fatimite to be, one as bad as the other ; but Hassaii not 
discouraged, dctcrniinoil to make tlie attempt alono. Gathering 
together a large army, which was further recruited by tljo relics 
of the Eygptian insurrections, ho advanced against DamascuvS. 
For awhile the Carmathian carriotl all before him. After a bril¬ 
liant victory the gates of Damascus were thrown open to him, 
and he advanced towards Ilamlah. Djauher, in tlie meanwhile, 
had despatched a force into Syria to support the troops already 
there. But htjfore its arrival, those troops had been cut to pieces 
in the battle l)efore Damascus, and the reinforcement was compel¬ 
led to seek shelter in Jall’a, ami wore closely besieged. Leaving a 
detaclimmit to maintain tlie blockade, Ilassau marched against 
Fostat, Djanhor was awaiting him. Jle had encircled the capital 
with a deep trench ; arms hail been dislrihuted to tho populace, ‘and 
spies were sent out in all directions to bring the earliest intelli¬ 
gence of tho approach of the emuny. On Friday the Hrst day of 
the first llehi, A.H. 301, tlic Oarmathiaus came in sight. The 
iJlittlo raged for two wliolo (lays, when the Oarmathiaus wore 
defeated with prodigious slaugliter. They fled alwiftdouing their 
camp, their provisions, and all their trtiasnro. They liaiJ never 
received such a crushing blow. It confirmed the power of the 
Futimites beyond the fear of overthrow ; and Moezz, after much 
liesitation, determined upon coming in person to take possession 
of his new province. Ho made his entry into Fostat on tho 
7tli liainadan, A.lf. 302, accompanied by hi sbrotbers and bis 
cliildren, and all the descendants of the Melidi Obeidollah. On 
the 13th of the same mouth, the Caliph, seated on a tlirone of 
gold, received the most distinguished men of the province. 
Djauher presented them in the order of their precedence. Lastly 
ho came forward himself to offer the presents he had prepared in 
honour of his master’s arrival. Tliese were, I,—one hundred and 
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fifty horses with saddles of gold, ahd bridles studded with pre¬ 
cious stones, and inlaid with amber. 2.—^Thirty-one silken 
pavilions borne upon as many Bactrian camels. 3.—Nine riding 
camels covered with clolh of gold. 4.—Thirty-three mules, seven of 
which were equipped with saddles and bridles. 5.—>One hundred 
and thirty baggage mules. ' 6.—Ninety Dromedaries. 7.—Four 
open caskets containing gold and silver vessels. 8.—One hundred 
swords enriched with gold and silver. 9.—^Two silver caskets 
filled with precious stones. 10.—A turban studded with gems. 
11.—Nine hundred boxes containing an assortment of the most 
precious objects to be found in Eygpt. 

We trust we have not entirely exhausted the patience of our 
readers. We have been tempted into details—perhaps unwarrant¬ 
able—because, so far as we know, there exists no English account 
of this most important episode in the history of Islam. To the 
weakness occasioned in the empire of the Seljukides, by the 
rising of this new power quite as much as to the Crusades, we 
owe the preservation of Constantinople, and the time thereby 
gained, for that consolidation of the European nationalities, which 
enabled the West to roll back the tide of Muhammadan invasion, 
when at last the empire of Byzantium succumbed toOthman and his 
Turks. Hitherto the heretic 8hia had been hunted from place to 
place a mere Ishmaelite, whose hand was against every man, as 
every man’s hand was against him. He had, it is true, broken 
out again aud again into fierce and bloody insurrections, but 
all such movements were isolated, detached acts of rebellion,-^ 
returns to anarchy which all men who had anything to lose, 
were glad to repress or to see repressed in the promptest 
aud sternest manner. Now they took the field as subjects of a 
powerful sovereign. The Fatimite Caliphs moreover organised 
a vast army of missionaries for the secret propagation of their 
tenets through all Asia. A college was built in Cairo for the 
regular education of these propagandists. This was named “ The 
Hall of the 'Sciences.” A large sum of money was annually set 
aside for the payment of the professors and other officials. At the 
head of the whole establishment was an official known as the chief 
Dai or missionary. This office was hereditary, and descended 
from father to son, and its duties were manifold. The incumbent 
had to be thoroughly learned in all the doctrines regarding the 
descendants of the Prophets, a'^d to give instruction in them. 
Ho received all subscriptions for the propagation of the Faith. 
Ho lield regular assemblies in the Palace for the exposition of 
doctrines of the sect. These were designated ** Conferences of 
wisdom: ” one special sitting was for the Devoted or Initiated ; 
another for the officers of the court; a third for the general public 
and chance visitors to the city ; a fourth was held in the grand 
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mosque of Cairo for women; and a fifth in the palace for the 
beneht of the ladies and female slaves resident in the Harem.* 

Admission into the body of the Fatimites was gradual; the 
neophyte having to pass through nine successive grades of initia¬ 
tion. We have already stated that the difference between the 
Ismailiens and the other followers of Ali was, that they only 
acknowledged seven revealed Imams ; while the ptbers increased 
the number to twelve. The difference is said to have arisen in 
this way. Djafar Sadik—the sixth Imam—had four sons, the 
eldest of whom was Ismail, whom also he designated as his 
successor. One day, however, Ismail had the misfortune to be dis¬ 
covered in a state of inebriety, and Djafar Sadik disinherited him, 
declaring that he could not be his son, but a demon who had 
assumed his similitude. His second son Mousa was then declai'ed 
to be his successor to the dignity of the Imam. The majority 
of the believers in the Imam accepted this decision, and on the 
death of Djafar Sadik transferred their allegiance to Mousa. But 
a small portion who held all the positive prohibitions of the Koran 
to be only allegories, remained attached to Ismail, and on his 
death to his son Muhammad. In their eyes the inebriety of 
lemail was a virtue rather than otherwise, as a positive proof of 
his acceptance of an inner and hidden meaning in the precepts 
of religion. Between the disappearance of Muhammad, and 
the dynasty of the Fatimites, seven lieutenants or representa¬ 
tives of the Imams succeeded each other. These are styled 
the concealed Imams, because they had to conceal themselves 

* Silvestre de Sacy gives the fol- when all are tmited—the wax, tho 
lowing extract from one of these dis- wick, the flame and the chandelier— 
conraes. The speaker wishing to prove these together constitute the coni- 
to an audience of women that it did plete torch. Know then, oh ! female 
not suffice to know God and the doc- believers in tbo Unity ! why this 
trine of tho Unity without a know- parable lute been set before you. it 
ledge also of the Imam and his miuis- i.s in order that you may know you 
ters proceeds as follows :—“ If any cannot attain to a right appreheu- 
one among you says ‘ I have acknow- siou of tlic religion of Unity unlesa 
lodged the unity of God; 1 have you include in that apprehension all 
never failed to make this confession tho ministers of tliat religion. Has it 
of faith, and I can have no need of a not been declared to you in these oou- 
Mediator,’ the perception of the truth ferences that the Koran is a living 
is hidden from that woman. Have being ? When its chapters, its grant! 
you not heard m tho conferences of divisions in ten and in five parts, 
wisdom that which has been spoken and its verses are all combined iuto 
of a torchf which in its perfect state one, then the Koran is complete; 
represents the religion of Unity, but but when its chapters arc divided 
wnich ceases to be a torch as soon and parted one from another, no ona 
as its several parts are divided from would call that a complete Koran, 
each other. Tnen the wax by itself When entire it is the symbol or re¬ 
ts called ' the wax ;* the wick ‘ the presentative of the Imam, and meit 
wick ;* the flame * the flame ; ’ tho call it the ' Word of God.* ** 
chandelier *the chandelier ;* but 
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fl-om the persecutiou of the Caliphs. It is to the fourth of 
these coDcealed Imams, who lived about the middle of the 
third century after the liijira, that the system is attributed of 
initiation by degrees. To understand this and its power over the 
mind -we must try to gain some perception of the mental condition 
of the people of that time. • 

The great endeavour of what considers itself as pre-eminently 
“ Modern Thought” is to get rid of the supernatural altogether ; 
and we have so hoodwinked ourselves with phrases about *' Nature ** 
that many suppose this to have been done, and rank the achieve¬ 
ment among the greatest of the nineteenth century. But the 
Physicists are, in truth, still very far from having the dominion 
of existence to themselves. The supernatural is blended indis¬ 
solubly with the stream of our ordinary life. Any one who puts 
forth his hand or foot, to check a rolling stone, puts forth a 
mi/p&rnaiwral power which counteracts a natural one—the action of 
gravity —supernatural we say in the most literal meaning of 
the term, because it acts under no compulsion, is self-origin¬ 
ated, and may be put forth or withheld at pleasure. In like man¬ 
ner, every triumph of man over nature, from the time when the 
first savage fashioned his spear of flint, to these days of Atlantic 
cables, an(l locomotion by steam, are a series of victories won by su¬ 
pernatural power over the forces of nature. All the marvels of 
painting, architecture, sculpture and poetry, all the refinements of 
civilisation are the results of tliis supernatural power, compelling 
nature to obey its behests, and give expression to its thought. ^ 
long as Man exists, the supernatural cannot he excluded from this 
visible universe. That which Modern Science has done for us, is not 
to remove the supernatural out of the universe, but to evoke order 
out of seeming anarchy. Her torch has dispelled that huge shadow 
host of secondary agencies—Bjins, Divs, Genii, Fairies and the like 
—wherewith a yotmger world was perplexed and tormented. And 
this she has done so completely, that most of us find a difficulty 
in conceiving how any human beings ever regarded them as 
credible. Still there are moments even in our lives,.when we are 
conscious of feelings as if those old beliefs were attempting 
once more to force an entrance into the mind. At times of 
undisturbed communion with nature,—on the lonely summits 
of the hills, or in the deep silence of woods. 

The fair humanities of cM religion 
The power, the beauty and the majesty 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 

tevive again, ami the world seems as in days of old, to be endowed 
with a conscious life. But most of all is this feeling strengthened 
lyhen we are in any danger from the fury of the elements. 
Then we can readily apprehend how the untutored iatellects 
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of an earlier world, should have imagined a prsonal agency directing 
the fury of the sea or the pUileaa pelting of the blinding rain. 
And so it is, that even to this day, the men who are most prone 
to this—shall we say siiperstition—are precisely those whoso 
lives are most exposed to moving accidents by flood and field. 
Tliere has rarely been a great general, without his “lucky day 
or “ his star of destiny,” or some otlier deua ax nuicliind to 
lighten the obscure, and give hope in seasons of difficulty. Sailors 
have constructed quite a pantheon of lesser deities out of Mother 
Carey's chickens, and materials of a like kind. And there is 
not, in truth, a single superstition about the invisible world 
that haunted the regions of Islam, the counterpart of which 
may not be found flourishing under the patronage oF the Church 
in any Roman Catholic counlry. In tlie times and countries of 
which weare writing, every influence combined to give a morbid ac¬ 
tivity to such exercises of the imagination. Science, as we understand 
it, had absolutely no existence, and the life of man was one long 
struggle with the ruthless forces of nahire. In later times indeed, 
some of the more intelligent Arabs declared the earth to be globular, 
but at this period few would have dissented from the orthodox 
opinion that it was flat, spread out “ as a bod,” or “as a carpet. 
Round this flat earth was “the circurnamhient ocean,” and 
around this again, closing in the entire universe, were “ the moun¬ 
tains of Kaf,” composed of green chrysolite, and inhabited^ by 
countless mulfitudes of l>jins or Genii—the enemies of men. rhe 
inhabited portions of the earth, compared with the unknown 
regions, given up to deserts and demons, were as a tent pitched in tho 
midst of the desert. And even here, such favoured spots .as tho 
gardens of Dama.scus, were but oases blooming in a vast and drc.ary 
ocean of sand. The app-alling solitude, and still more appalling 
dangers of those s.andy wastes, were the p.arents of innumerablo 
superstitions. “ In this world,” says Do Quincy, “ there are two 
mighty forms of perfect solitude—the ocean and tho desert; the 
wilderness of the barren sands, and the wilderness of tho barren 
waters. Both are the parents of inevitable superstitions—of 

terrors, solemn, ineradicable, eternal.Voices seem to 

blend with the roaring of the sea, which will for ever impress 
the feelings of beings more than human; and every chamber of 
the great wilderness which, with little interruption, stretches from 
the Euphrates to the Western shores of Africa has its own 
peculiar terrors Itolh as to sights and sounds. In the wilderness 

of Sin, between Palestine and the Red Sea.hells are 

heard daily pealing for matins or for vespers, from some phan- 
tonl convent that no search of Christiau or of Bedouin Arab has 
ever been able to discover. Other sounds, trumpets, the Ahilat 
of armies, &c., are heard in other regions of the desert.. 
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... Forms, also, are seen of more people than have any right 
to be walking in human paths; sometimes forms of avowed 
terror, sometimes—which is a case of far more danger—appearances 
that mimic the shapes of men, and even of friends and comrades.” 
The mind which has thus once fairly lost its equipoise, seems 
powerless to regain it. Tho one feeling or faculty to which it 
has subordinated its other capacities rules over them with absolute 
power. The Moslem became a slave to his imaginatiou. The life of 
man was hedged round on every side with occult and malignant 
p>wers ; bis entire existence was dependent upon charms, amulets, 
the prayers of exceptionally good men, or the magic of exceptionally 
had. The whole course of his history—ii.:ocssaut tumult but no 
progress, endless change without any apparent purpose—fostered 
this belief in a capricious Power—or rather in a Isost of capri¬ 
cious Powers—presiding over the destinies of the world. Every 
thing within or around him Ixsing utterly inexplicable,— being 
altogether a maze without a plan—there could be no degrees of 
credibility. Centuries of close discussion have enabled us to fix 
with tolerable precision the boundaries of human knowledge. 
But tho Moslem walked the earth with all the “ blank misgivings 
of a creature moving about in worlds not realised.” What was 
the .secret of it all; the hidden principle of life that assumed 
these innumerable forms ? '‘A hair,” so writes a Persian Poet of 

this very era 

A hair, they say, divides the False and True; 

Yes ; and a single Alif were the cliie, 

Could you but find it, to the Treasure House, 

And, peradventure, to Tub Masteu too.” 

The essence of the Shia doctrine, as we explained in our 
last paper, was devotion to the Imam. For this end, the Koran 
was said to have an outer sense in which it was received by tho 
vulgar, and an inner which could be apprehended only by the 
spiritual few. This inner sense was in truth uotliing but a 
negation of morality, which was swallowed up in the one duty 
of devotion to the Imam. Tho chiefs of this sect perceived plainly 
tliiit men, however depraved they might be, coiiUl seldom be 
brought to accept such teaching all at once. Many men, too, 
there were, who had no wish to emancipate themselves and their 
fellows from all moral restraints. Different characters needed 
diffei'ent modes of approach. It behoved the good missionary 
to become all things to all men, if by any means he might convert 
some. He discovered his doctrines bit by bit; a small number 
only were admitted to the innermost grade. The one doctrine 
common to every neophyte, was a blind and absolute obedience 
to the Imam, who was held to be incarnate in tho person of the 
Fatiniito Caliph. This formed the first stage in the process of 
iiutlatibn, and was efi’ected in this fashion. 
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The Dai having accosted this or that man, and engaged him 
in a discussion upon theology, would ply him with such ques¬ 
tions as these,—why had Qod created the world in seven days?—* 
why had he thought proper to make seven heavens and seven 
climates—why did the first chapter of the Koran contain only 
seven verses—why were there twelve months in the year— 
what was the bidden meaning of the rites during the pilgrimage 
at Mecca—why was man alone upright among animals—why 
had he ten fingers and ten toes, no more and no less—what 
meaning was involved in certain enigmatic expressions to be 
found in the Koran—with many others too numerous to mention. 
Ill general, such questions shook the soul of the Moslem with 
fear and anxiety. He knew that there were marvellous 
powers in the mere word * Allah * whereby men could annihilate 
time and space, lilierate themselves from this prison-house of 
fiesh, and traverse the realms of air, as disembodied spirits. 
He knew, or at least he believed, that magicians and enchant¬ 
ers could peer into the secrets of the heart, could make the 
forms of the absent appear by the power of their art, could 
compel beings of supernatural power to fetch and carry for them 
like household drudges, bought in the slave market: and that 
these marvels were possible mainly by the use of incantations— 
the mysterious power resident in language. The puzzling queries 
propounded by the Dai seemed to place him at the very gate 
of similar mysteries. But bow to enter in ? The Dai^ as soon as 
he saw that his shaft had struck the mark, became as reserved 
as he had been communicative. Ho had nothing further to state 
except this—that an oath of unconditional obedience was the 
indispensable condition of further knowledge. The oath being 
taken, the second degree was entered upon. 

In this, the inquirer was instructed that to the Imams alone had 
been entrusted the duty of teaching the Faithful, and that all tho 
calamities which had fallen upon Islam were due to the abandon¬ 
ment of these true Teachers, for so-called Doctors, who had neither 
knowledge nor authority. The fourth degree made the inquirer 
acquainted with the special tenets regarding the Imamato held 
by the Israailiens. This degree was of great importance. The in¬ 
quirer was taught that since tho creation of the world there had been 
seven “ Periods,’^ each distinguished by its own peculiar religion, 
promulgated by its special legislator or prophet. Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and lastly Muhammad the son 
of Ismail, were these seven legislators or prophets. In Muhammad, 
the son of Ismail, terminated the cycle of old faiths with their 
positive precepts, and inculcation of tho letter; and with him 
began the knowledge of that mystical significance latent in all 
the preceding religions. The proselyte who passed through this 
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grade, ceased by that very act to be a Moslem; since contrary 
to the positive prohibition of the prophet, he acknowledged a pro¬ 
phet posterior to Muhammad. In the fifth degree, the mind of the 
inquirer was imbued with a contempt for the Traditions, and tiie 
letter of the written Word. All moral commands, he was instructed, 
and all religious ceremonies wero to be explained allegorically. Then 
some faint adumbration of the Pythagorean doctrine of numbers was 
brought in, to strengthen the special doctrines of the sect. Thus 
the seven Imams were declared to be figured and foreshadowed, 
in the seven planets, the seven heavens, the seven climates, and 
so forth. Each Imam had twelve principal ministers to make him 
known throughout the world, and these were symbolised in the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, the twelve months of the year, the 
twelve tribes of Israel. The sixth degree made known to the 
proselyte the mystical sense concealed l)eneath the letter, resolving 
everything into the one duty of obedience to the Imam. Very 
few, however, of the proselytes advanced so far as this ; and still 
fewer, even among the missionaries, penetrated further than this 
sixth degree. In the seventh degree, the proselyte was made to 
observe that each one of the great prophets had had an assistant 
to preserve and propagate his doctrine; thus Abraham had his 
son Ishmael ; Moses, Aaron ; Jesus, Simeon ; Muhammad, Ali ; 
and finally Ismail, the last of the Imams, hatl his son Muhammad. 
This species of duplicity he wa.s then taught to perceive extended 
through the whole constitution of things. From the creation of 
the world there had l)een two living principles—the higher, ihijt 
which gives —the lower, tluit which receives \ the one, male and 
life-giving ; the other, female and life-liearing. The oi>ject of this 
grade was to destroy the doctrine of the Unity by asserting 
the co-eternity of matter. The eighth degree developed this doc¬ 
trine further. Tlie two co-eternal principles, under the designation 
of thxU which precedes and that which follows were fused together 
into a vast and shadowy .system of Pantheism which represent¬ 
ed good and evil, joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, as mani¬ 
festations of one changeless essence—a constant becoming, or 
everlasting process of evolution not unlike the operations of Hegel's 
famous principle of identity. Before this last revelation the entire 
fabric of past faiths crumbled into ruins. The miracles by which 
Prophets bad enforced their teaching were merely an allegorical 
account of the rising of one rtligion on the ruins of'that which 
preceded it ; the resurrection, the end of the world, the last 
judgment, the distribution of rewards and punishments, were 
figurative expressions to signify the recurring cycles of the stars— 

‘ the death and new birth of all living things, from the inherent 
affinities and organic properties of matter. Arrived at the 
uiath degree, with his own former faith, as well as every other 
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shattered into iudistiuguishabie ruin, with every precept of moral¬ 
ity mej^ed in a vague Pautbeism, which converted the world into 
a terrible and unmeaning chaos; the proselyte was cast loose, 
to enjoy his freedom if be pleased, or should he prefer it, to 
choose from among the systems of philosophy, that which pleased 
him best. Coleridge has remarked on* the appalling power of evil 
which the most insignificant man could put forth, who had 
completely emancipated himself from tlie dominion of conscience. 
Such men were the iustrumeuts the Fatiniite Caliphs sought to 
frame, not without success, for their warfare with the Caliphs of 
Bagdad; and in the person of Hasan Ihn Sabah, first Grand 
Master of “ the Assassins ” they gave a terrible proof of the truth 
of Coleridge’s remark. 

Hasan ihn Sabah, when yet a youth, was the companion and 
friend of> two eminent men—Niz^un-ul-Miilk the illustrious 
Prime Miuistcr of the Seljuk Suitaus, Alp Arslan and Malek 
Shah ; and Omar Khayam, the astronomer and poet, whose 
name is in some degree familiar to English readers by the 
beautiful translation of his Ihibaiyat. The Prime Minister 
has given an. account of this connection which we reproduce 
from Mirkhond s History of the Assassins. “ The Imam Mouafik, 
Nishapori,” he writes, “one of the most illustrious doctors 
of Khorasan was every where iield in honour, and his society 
sought out as a source of good fortune. It was the general 
opinion that all young men wlio were educated by him in the 
knowledge of the Koran and the traditions, obtained the favours 
of furtuue. It was tliis belief which iuduced my father to send 
me from Thous to Nisliapore. Two young men of my own age, 
Hakim Omar Khayam and the iiufortunatc Hasan Ihn Sabah, 
had also been entrusted to the care of the Imam a short timo 
before I came. They were botii oified with excellent abilities, 
and we struck up a close friendship. Omar had been Ixiru at 
Nisliapore ; and Hasan I bn Sabah had as his father, Ali, a man 
who led an-austere and ascetic life, but who professed erroneous 
opinions, and was, in a word, suspected of heresy. Abu Moslem' 
Bazi, Governor of the province of Rei, where Ali dwelt, was 
remarkable for the purity of his faith and his zeal in the 
cause of orthodoxy. He openly declared himself the enemy of 
Ali; and the latter sought by lying words and false oaths fo 
exculpate himself from the accusations of tho Governor. As the 
Imam Mouafik Nishapori was held to be a model of riglit think¬ 
ing and orthodox belief, this unfortunate man to. remove from' 
himself all suspicion of heresy, sent his son to Nishapore tOt 
study under the Imam. As for himself, he retired into a monas¬ 
tery, and devoted himself to a life of religious seclusion; at times, 
nevcilheless, he was accused of an heretical attachment to the 
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doctrines of the Motazales; and at other times, of scepticism 
and atheism. He claimed to be of Arabic extraction of the 
family of Sabah Homani; and said that his father first settled 
at Kufah, then at Kom, and finally at Rei. But the people of 
Khorasan, and particularly those of Thous, wholly discredited 
this statement, asserting that his ancestors had all along been 
inhabitants of that province. To come however to my tale; 
one day Hassan said to Khayam and me, ' It is ’^a generally 
held opinion that the pupils of the Imam come to greatness; 
and doubtless, although the three of us cannot hope for equal 
good fortune, some one among us will verify the universal con¬ 
viction regarding the Imam. In such cabc, what agreement shall 
we three make together ? ’ * Whatever you propose,’ we replied. 

* Well, * said he, * let this be our engagement, that whoever 
among us shall attain to wealth or honour shall hold his possessions 
as common to all three.’ We agreed to this proposal and bound 
ourselves by promises. The years went by, and I became 
Prime Minister to Alp Arslan; Hakim Omar Khayam came to 
me, and I did my utmost to fulfil the letter and spirit of our 
engagements.” Omar Khayam would however take nothing, 
but permission to live at peace in Nishapore, on a small pension. 
“At Nishapore,” adds the Vizier, “thus lived and died Omar 
Khayam, busied in winning knowledge of every kind, and espe¬ 
cially in astronomy, wherein he attained to a very high pre¬ 
eminence.” The wise poet had no wish to stretch himself upon 
the rack of this tough world. He has left us his philosophy 
of life. 

Some for the glories of this world ; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s paradise to come ; 

Ah, take the cash aud let the promise go 
Nor heed the music of a distant drum ! 

Were it not folly spider-like to spin 
The thread of present life away to win— 

What ? for ourselves who know not if we shall 
Breathe out the very breath we now breathe in I 

" As for Hassan, ” proceeds the Vizier, “ he had remained obscure 
and unknown the entire reign of Alp Arslan, and it was not un¬ 
til the time of Malek Shah, that he came to Nishapore, and made 
himself known. I received him with the greatest honours, and 
strove in every way to acquit myself honourably of the engagement 
I had contracted towards him ivhen we were both young men.” * 
In short Nizam-ul-Mulk obtained for his former friend an influen¬ 
tial place at Court; and Hassan at once commenced to use his 
new position to plot the ruin of his benefactor. A long series of 

* The above passages though priut- literal rendering of tho Persian, but 
ed in inverted commas are not a a condensed paraphrase. 
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plots, and counter-plots terminated in Hassan having brought 
himself into a position where he was in imminent danger of losing 
his head. He fled from the Court of Malek Shah, and after 
escaping many dangers and long wanderings he passed into 
Egypt and entered the service of Mostansir, the reigning Fatimito 
Caliph. It is important to note this incident. ]\lalek Shah was 
a supporter of the Bagdad Caliphs and a Sunni, and only as 
an orthodox Moslem could Hassan have entered into his service 
The ease with which he passed from ortliodoxy to the atheism 
of the Ismailien, is the first evidence wc have of that utter cal¬ 
lousness of conscience which made him such a terrible scourge 
of the human race. Mostansir assigned him a residence in 
Cairo, and distinguished him by other marks of favour. At one 
time his prospects were so bright, that people spoke of him 
as about to become the Prime Minister. These changed 
with the swiftness characteristic of au Eastern Court, " A 
man is not perfect," was the maxim laid down by the Vizier 
of the Caliph Al-Mutasseni, ‘‘unless he have abilities sufficient 
for elevating to the pulpit his fricud though a simple soldier of 
police, aud for sending to the gibbet liis enemy, though a Vizier 
and a rival who had both the will and the capacity to act upon this 
rule of conduct converted for Hassan, the prospects of a Vizier- 
ship iuto the reality of a dungeon in the Castle of Damietta. 
He was, however, released; sind returning to Syria, spent three 
years preaching the tenets of the Jsmailicns in Bagdad, Ispahan 
and other places, and making a great number of converts until 
A.D. 1090, when, paitly by force, partly by stratagem, be obtained 
possession of the Castle of Alamut. Alamut (i.e., the vulture’s 
nest) so called from its impregnal)le position, is the largest and 
strongest of fifty castles which lie scattered about the district of 
Kudbar, at the distance of sixty parasangs north of Kasvin. 
This he resolved to make his capital, and he proceeded at once to 
strengthen the fortifications ; he caused a canal to bo dug, bringing 
water from a considerable distance to the foot of the castle ; and 
planted groves of fruit, trees around the cliffs on which the 
fortress was built. It was here too, that he reduced to a system 
the vague plans of aggrandisement he had now cherished through 
so many years of misfortune and obscurity. 

Hassan perceived that in Central Asia, torn and distracted as 
it was, it needed only a ruthless tenacity of purpose fur a 
man situated as he now was, to become a formidable potentate. 
The endless confusions of that period had filled Central Asia 
and Syria with hordes of armed men similar to the “ Free 
Lances " who roamed over Europe during the long wars between 
France and England. Their military skill and practised rapacity 
were at the disposal of any one who could hold out pay or prospects 

1 Q 
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of plunder; and Hassan Il>n Sabah, possessed of a strong fort, 
would have had but to hold up liis hand, to collect abundant 
partisans around him. But this, the established method of carving 
a way to a throne, wa.s too coarse and uncertain for his political 
subtlety. He had seen all his life that thrones built up with a 
mercenary soldiery for foundation never resisted a single defeat. 
He must contrive some plan whereby he should at once fix himself 
deeply in the hearts of his subjects, and the fear of him not less 
deeply in the hearts of his enemies. The appearance of religious 
zeal should effect the one; and tlie secret use of the dagger, the 
other. It should Ixj his to weld together into one cutting and 
irresistible weapon, the unquestioning dovotion of religious fana¬ 
ticism, and the cold calculating prudence of utter inhumanity. 
He perceived that hitherto the Ismailiens had committed a 
fatal error in their method of prosolytism. They had not been 
sufficiently careful to conceal the atticism and anarchy which 
lurked at the root of their teaching. Hassan determined this 
should no longer continue. These tenet.s were now Avithdrawn 
into an impenetrable obscurity even from the mass of his own 
followers. To the world in general he stood forth—as a follower of 
Ali it is true—but also as a Moslem adhering strictly to the positive 
teaching of the Koran ; demanding from his subjects a rigorous 
abstinence from wine, and the due and proper fulfilment of all 
the rites required of the Faithful. For the' purpo.so of inculca¬ 
ting this return to the zeal of a primitive faith, he created a 
hierarchy of seven grades, which spread themselves through all 
Asia, And, as it always must lie, that time.s, when di.sorder, misery, 
and irreligion are at'tlic highest, are also those when thuu.snndsuf 
devout hearts long most earm;stly for a spiritual reformation ; the 
efforts of these missionaries were eminently successful. But behind 
these, and concealed from the knowledge of the world—an inner 
circle within the larger—were initiated carefully selected proselytes 
into that secret training which should fit them to become 
the co-operators and lieutenants of the Ismailien chief. 
This, as at Cairo, consisted in passing the student through a 
variety of grades up to the inculcation of the utter indifference of 
human actions. Hassan was himself Grand Master of the Order ; 
next to him came his grand Priors or Lieutenants scattered 
through Persiia and Syria, as the sect gradually Avon adherents in 
those countries ; then came the Dais or missionaries—the teachers 
of the secret doctrines ; the Hajeek, or those engaged in learning; 
then the Devoted or those who had taken the oath of unquestion¬ 
ing obedience; and lastly the Aspirants, who waited for the per- 
rais.sion of the Grand Master to commence the process of initia¬ 
tion. Of these different classes, the one with which we are 
chiefly concerned is the Devoted. These supplied the murderers. 
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They were young men selected on account of their physical 
strength and courage. The whole object of their training was to 
inspire them with a spirit of absolute and utter submission to 
the Grand Master founded upon a conviction of his divine 
authority. There wore two elements ‘n the faith of a Moslem 
which rendered tins object more easy of attainment than at first 
sight it appears to be. Muhammad, as we stated in our last 
paper, addre.ssed God as the Merciful and the Conipnssi(»natc, and 
these epithets were invariably attached to His name. But His 
mercy and coinpas.sion extended only to the Faithful. Unbeliev¬ 
ers were to he cut off simply as such by fair means or foul. Had 
not the blessed Prophet liimsclf slaughtered a wlmle Jewish tribe 
numbering some .seven hundred men after they had siirroiniered 
themselves to his luercy? Had not the blessed Prophet moreover, 
once and again—some three or four times in fact—made use of the 
secret dagger and the midnight assassin to rid himself of rivals who 
wore dangerous to himself and eneniies of God ? The prac¬ 
tice of assassination then, was established by the most valid pre¬ 
cedents as an equitable proceeding provided only the authority 
was good wlio gave the order, llassan Ihu Salrah would not 
therefore lack instruments to execute his purposes if lie could only 
convince them of his VHjhi to C(»minand them. The Muhamma¬ 
dan conception of Paradise rendered this a not very difficult mat¬ 
ter. Sometimes in these latter days there is an attempt made to 
persuaile pco])le that Muhammad in his dcseription of Paradi.se 
tlid not mean veritable damsels, or the veritable pleasures of the 
flesh. These things, we are asked to believe, were an allegory ; 
and there is no doubt that in the palmy days of Bagdad, the con¬ 
tact witli Greek philosophy and the infiltration of Christian thought 
operated as most potent solvents on the coarse materialism of the 
early Arab faith. Philcsophic minds—“tlie Wise ” as they were de¬ 
signated—dealt witli the l('gen<lsof the Koran, precisely in the same 
manner as the Nco-Platonists treated the. old Greek mythologies. 
Muhammad’s Paradi.se as well as much else, vanished in the most 
unmeaning jumble of language and idea.s that ever styled itself 
‘ Philosophy ’ since the foundation of the world. The .streams of 
heaven and hell became the pleasures and pains endured during 
the time of the soul’s progress and regress. The rivers of milk 
were held to signify rivers of knowlcilgc for noble persons ; the 
celestial wine served out to the P'aithful was the removal of 
terror and fear and sadness ; and the dark-eyed Houris, “conceal¬ 
ed in the pavilions ” were scientific .secrets bidden from the c‘ycs of 
the profane by a veil. But certainly the Faithful in Islam rejected 
these heretical notions with scorn and indignation, “ It is related 
(in the Hak-ul-Yakeeu) that Abubasecr addressed the Imam Sadik, 
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saying, “ May I be your sacrifice ! O descendant of the Prophet, 
excite my desires for Paradise.” The Imam replied, “There is a 
river in Paradise on whose l)anks maidens grow, and whenever a 
believer passes and is charmed witli one of them and takes her 
away, the Most High causes another to grow in her place/’ “ May 
I be your sacrifice ! ” said the* man, “ still more increase my long¬ 
ing desire.” The Imam continued, “ Every believer will have 
seven thousand virgins, four thousand women, and seven thousand 
Houries.” “May I be your sacrifice!” exclaimed Abubaseer, 
“will every believer have seven thousand virgins?” “Yes,” 
rejoined the Imam • and then proceeds to enter into the most 
delicate details regarding the marrow of their ankles” which 
will shine through “ their seventy dresses ” with other parti¬ 
culars quite unquotable. This seems to us tolerably decisive 
on the matter. At any rate, whatever is the case with the 
Moslemin generally, Ilassan Ibn Sabah knew his followers 
too well to introduce the allegorical method of interpretation 
into the Prophet’s description of Paradise,—and the process in his 
bauds of manufacturing a Devoted was very simple indeed. One of 
these young men would be askeil to the table of the Grand Master, 
and while there laid under tlie infiueuce of a strong opiate. While 
still unconscious, he was conveyed away to a delicious garden, and 
there awoke amid the perfume of flowers, and the cool splashing of 
fountains, with crowds of dark eyed and obsequious damsels, flitting 
around him. After a few days passed in this Paradise, he was again 
rendered insensible and retransferred to the light of common day. 
To an illiterate uneducated mind, what stronger proof could be 
given of the supernatural power of the Grand Master? Para¬ 
dise was no longer an anticipation ; he had actually seen it and 
tasted of its pleasures. The momentary agony of death alone 
divided him from their unbroken fruition. He was only called upon 
to obey and die. Faith had l)eon turned into sight. 

Hardly, however, had Hassan established himself in Alamut, than 
he was assailed. The Sultan Malek Shah despatched a force with 
orders to take the castle and exterminate the defenders. Hassan 
was on the point of capitulating when one of his lieutenants, Abu 
All, who was making proselytes in Kasvin, sent three hundred men 
who effected a junction with the garrison, and in a night attack 
completely dispersed the besieging force. This check only stimu¬ 
lated the determination of Malel Shah. He ordered another body 
of troops to march ; this time against Hassan’a Lieutenant, Hossaiu 
Kaini, who was preaching with great effect in the mountains of 
Kohistan. Hossain took shelter in one of the hill forts and was 

* Cited by the Rev. T. Merrick, in Muhanunad. 
his work on the Life and Religion of 
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blockaded. To extricate his Lienteoant, Hassau had recourse for 
the hist time to the dagger. Nizam-ul-Mulk, the aged minister of 
Malek Shah, was stabbed to death ; and Malek Shah followed 
him to the grave a few weeks after, not without strong sus¬ 
picion of poison. This occurred A.H. 485 (A.D. 1093), and the 
anarchy that immediately ensued eiiabitd Hassan Sabah to con¬ 
solidate his pow'er. The vast kingdom of the Seljukides was 
torn in pieces by the struggles of rival claimants, and Asia from 
Herat to the Caspian Sea resounded with the tramp of march¬ 
ing armies. 

R. D. O. 

{To he continued.) 



Art. VI.—the BENGAL COMMISSARIAT. 

Part JII. {Conclusion.) 

1VT OUS avoiis cliatjgd tout cela.” This familiar quota- 

j.\| tioM is oifliuarily accepted as the embodiment of a 
somewhat capricious .sciitiuieut of a too fickle people; but, rightly 
interpreted, it will be found emiuently suggestive of modern 
progress. I’lie apophtliegrn lias a double significance. It may either 
be regarded in its retrospective sen.se as the positive affirmation 
of a plain fact, or it may be taken as an announcement on the 
part of the speaker of a determination to destrt old grooves 
entirely,. and to be guided in thoughts and actions, present and 
prospective, by an altered and improved order of ideas and 
cireunistauces To know when to adopt the sentiment in its 
latter sense and put its pr(;c(q)ts into practice, is to posse.ss a rare 
sagacity and prevision worthy a great statesman. Much undoubt¬ 
edly has been done of late years in India to remove the quondam 
stigma, that w'ere British rule withdrawn, no evidence of its pre- 
existence would renin,in, save in the ubiijuitous presence of empty 
beer bottles; but still it must be confessed, that the chrysalis 
of European civilisation has taken, and is taking, an uncommonly 
long time to inchoate in this country. The fault, it is lielieved, 
lies in the several Governor.s-General siiccecrling Lord Dalhousie, 
either having failed to appreciate the situation presented to them 
in the manner above commended, or, to their having been kept 
in leading strings, and bound over to a policy provided cut and 
dry for them i)efore leaving England. Though the stagnation 
complained of is general, in no direction is it so manifest as in the 
military policy <d‘the couni ry, which as a subject-matter cognate 
to this article must bo bri»'lly adverted to. 

In the pages of a certain Blue Book, ordered by the House of 
Commons to he printed on the 17th August 1871, will be found 
several valuable minutes, recording the opinions of very high 
authorities on the subject of Indian Military policy. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to notice these, it may be useful first to explain the raiso^i 
cV&ve of the said Blue Book itself. The very voluminous corres¬ 
pondence it contains, covering nearly 400 pages, appears to have 
been educed by a despatch from the Secretary of State, dated 
26 th January 1809, wherein the Duke of Argyll “in considering 
recently, in Council, the present state of taxation in India” dis¬ 
covers, that t»o reduction can be made in civil charges, but, sug¬ 
gests, that the military expenditure should be reduced, and to 
this end, that a searching review of all its branches should be 
made “ on the same principle as that adopted in 1859-00." Army 
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and Garrison Staff, and the Commissariat, Barrack, and Stud De¬ 
partments, being more particularly pointed out as proinihing pos¬ 
sible retrenchments. The late Lord Mayo’s govornmout, while 
declining to appoint a commission like that of 1859-150, somehow, 
for it is not satisfactorily explained on what grounds' hut it is 
presumed under financial pressure, ap.: probably seeing no other 
expedient open, jumped to the conclusion, that reduction in tlio 
strength of the army, European anil Native, was demanded by the 
Secretary of State. Acconlingly four or five s’cliemcs were ela¬ 
borated, each exhibiting great reductions in strength, to the extent 
of 9,000 men in the Native Army alone ; but none of these met tho 
approval of His Grace of Argyll, who obji-cted to them mainly on 
the ground, that the major portion of the rediiclions proposed in 
the Native forces would fall uneipially on tho Madras Army. 
Meantime, Lord Napier of Magdala became Commauder-iu-Cbiof, 
and backed by the puissant Horse Guards. oijecLod to rialin^tions 
in strength in toto, and raised bis warning voice with sm h elfect, 
that the idea of completing those under projection was finally aban¬ 
doned. The Duke of Argyll in retiring from the position be bad 
taken up, reminded the Indian Government, that in bis origim^ 
despatch he had never hinted evim at reduction of strength in 
troops, but bad merely hoped for saving in military expenditure 
through more economical niaiiagement without sacrifice in 
strength. TJie general result was, that a few divisional com¬ 
mands Avere abolished, a few changes were made in the pay 
of the offiems of tin* Body Guard, an Eurasian Battery of 
Artillery Avas disbaniled, the services of two European (Cavalry 
Regiments were dispensed with, and the eadr(.‘s Cnot rank and file) 
of fourteen Batteries of Ariillory were reduced. In short, a compara¬ 
tively insignificant saving in expendituie was ellected. Great cry 
and little avooI. Yet, tliough they missed the true mark, the 
Duke of Argyll and Lord Napier of Magdala liad reason in 
their opinions, each from his own point of view, f)n the one hand, 
who with the slightest experieuce can doubt, that a considerable 
saving in expenditure, civil as well as military, could be effected by 
a rigorous and intelligent .scrutiny of the details of all its branches. 
To cite an instance in point, all autlioritie.s mentioned in the 
"Blue Book referred to, unanimously couenrrod in opinion, that 
no decrease in the expenditure of the Commissariat Depart¬ 
ment was possible through administrative iiction ; wliereas. Part 
II. of this Articie has intleed been Aviilten in vain, if it does not 
point to a far different conclusion. The appointment of a self- 
seeking and expensive comini.ssion like that of 1859-00 is indeed 
to be deprecated, but surely there are members of the Council, 
Avho could bring the requisite industry, independence, and ability 
to a task so important. On the other hand, who, after reading the 
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Blue Book aforesaid, could remain unconvinced that Lord Napier 
had good reason for strenuously resisting all diminution of 
military strength as premature and impolitic, if not indeed 
dangerous. 

No less is it certain, however, that great saving in military ex¬ 
penditure can only be expected from organic changes in the mili¬ 
tary policy heretofore pursued. These changes on the other hand 
cannot be safely attempted until the completion of the North- 
Western and North-Eastern Frontier systems of railways and 
arterial strategic lines, enabling the forces serving in the various 
Provinces of the empire (except Burmah) to co-operate freely and 
act as reserves one to the other ; and, until a disarmament of 
the Native States, and a general disarming of thoir peoples, have 
been effected. It may be well to quote the opinion of the late 
lamented Lord Mayo on this important point, expressed in a sin¬ 
gularly lucid and statesmanlike minute, dated 3rd October 1870. 
“ It is possible, that the forces of the Native chiefs, who are indi- 
“ vidually friendly to us cannot be relied on. The existence of 
“ such armies is no doubt an evil in itself. I think that many 
“ of the arrangements made after the mutiny were unfortunate 
*' in this respect.” But this brings the schemes of military policy 
above adverted to on the tapis. 

The late Sir Henry Durand, and Sir William Manshcld (Lord 
Sandhurst) had each an alternative scheme. The former.proposed, 
that the Commands-in-Chief at Madras and Bombay with the 
staff and offices thereto attached should be reduied \ and, that 
there should be either only one Commander-in-Chief for all India 
with full executive power, but having no seat in Council, or 
that there should be a Commander-in-Chief for the forces north 
of the Nerbudda line, and another sulx>rdinate Commander-in- 
Chief for those stationed south of that stream. The latter 
scheme, though fathered by Sir Henry Durand, was not strongly 
advocated by him. Sir William Mansfield proposed.—I. The 
appointment of a War Minister for India on a similar footing, 
and position to that held in the French army. The war 
minister to remain always with the Supreme Government, 
and to have control of all departments of the Army, Pay, 
Ordnance, Military Works, Commissariat, etc. etc., included. 
Further, that there should be five Lieutenant-Generals command¬ 
ing distinct Corps d’Armde in M .dras, Bombay, including Central 
Provinces, Government of the Punjab and Sindh, Governments 
of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, including Malwa, Raj- 
l^tana, and Central Provinces north of the Nerbudda, and the 
Governments of Bengal and -Burmah. These Lieutenant-Generals 
to have military functions only. II.—Or that the condmands at 
Madras and Bombay should be abolished and no other change made. 
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These schemes be veiy scientific and ably conceived, and the 
first proposed by Sir William Mansfield is unquestionably so, but 
it is hardly probable, that any one of them will be carried out 
in its entirety. Still considered collectively in conjunction with 
the remarks above made, it may be accepted, that sufiicieutly 
reliable premises are afforded, wherefrom to cast the promised horo> 
sc(^ of the Commissariat Department with tolerable accuracy. 

The changes anticipated will lead in natural sequence to the 
following results, each affecting, more or less, the future of the Com¬ 
missariat Department. 

I. —Obliteration of all distinctions between the present presi¬ 
dential limits, as far at least as military purposes are concerned. 

II. —The assumption by the State of the direct control and 
management of the frontier and other strategical lines of railway, 
including,the telegraphs therewith connected. 

III. —The reorganisation of the different transport services, 

IV. —^The redistribution of troops, garrisons, and magazines. 
Let these points have seriatim consideration. The extinction of 
presidential limits will obviously have the effect of centralising 
air military control, and will thus affect the “ personnSl ’* of the 
Commissariat, in common with that of other Army Departments. 
Only one Commissary General will ho needed, who, it is hoped, 
will have direct communication with the Government, and ho 
held strictly respousil)Ic for the economical as well as efficient 
working of the Department throughout India. Of course the 
present Departments in each presidency will become amalga¬ 
mated. This unification will have many good results. A wider 
field of experience will bo presented Co the officers and employes 
generally, tending greatly to tlje increase of their efficiency ; while 
the advantages and defects of the different systems obtaining 
in each of the presidencies will he forced into contrast, and com¬ 
parison. An ent^nta cordiale will he established amongst the 
superior officers, and a more elevated esprit de corps induced, 
through the extinction of petty inter-departmental jealousies, 
of the existence of which evidence was not wanting when the 
Bengal and Bombay Commissariats were brought into contact 
during the Abyssinian Campaign. What saving by reduction in 
the number of offices and establishments may be possible will 
much depend upon whether troops are more or less concen¬ 
trated, but probably some may be expected. On the other baud, 
assimilation of the systems of account, and the abolition of se¬ 
parate offices of audit, will bo attended with great general 
convenience, and m> small diminution of expenditure. Uiiimrmity 
of system yrill also not be without a certain effect in reducing 
and equalising prices. It might further be shown, that the 
establishment of a unified Imperial Commissariat fof India 

1 tt 
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will not be without influence on civilisation and progress, if 
the Department be regarded as a vehicle of disseminating 
more advanced and cosmopolitan ideas through the medium of its 
large clientele of intelligent native contractoi's and agents. 

Much has been said, and even sung, in eulogy of the railway 
as the great pioneer of modem civilisation, and tomes of Volumes 
have been indited illustrative of its value as a promoter of the 
arts of peace. Its uses and effects in war would appear, however, 
to have engaged a comparatively limited measure of attention, 
particularly in insular England. For this reason probably, no 
general maxims, for its suitable employment as an ancillary ele¬ 
ment of military power, have been available for guidance in 
India, where the railway system has been initiated, and is still 
being developed, without subordination to any intelligble princi¬ 
ples of strategy whatever. Were other proof of this wanting, suffi¬ 
cient might be found in the fact, that the military force in the 
North-West or Trans-Indus frontier, which, as to its vulnerability 
by an external force may be regarded in its relation to the 
Indian empire, as the very heel of Achilles, remains to this day 
unsuppor^d by the wings of modern war, as railways may 
not inaptly be styled. It is luckily not too late, though doubtless 
difficult, to retrieve this great error ; and it cannot be too strongly 
urged, that to this end a commission, competent to the task 
should even now be appointed to determine upon a strategical 
system of railways-frontier, seaboard, and internal. 

The cost of maintaining standing armies has been called the 
insurance paid for the security of national property. Hence, what¬ 
ever tends to render the insurance more reliable, must be a 
matter of primary importance. Some high military authorities 
liave been inclined to undervalue railways as an auxiliary to 
military power in India; but it is monstrous to suppose, that 
the superior mobilisation, and rapidity of assuming the offensive 
rendered possible through their possession, can l)e without great 
efiect on both the strategy and tactics of any army, far less of the 
British army in India, against which, be it remembered, no such 
power can in turn be opposed. The main objections urged 
against railways are, the facility with which they can be dis- 
troyed, and that, when the possessors are no longer able to hold the 
country in which they exist the value of the railways to them 
ceases. These statements taken as affirming truisms are incontro¬ 
vertible, but may be judged tantamount to a denunciation of 
human inventions in general. It may be safely concluded from 
previous experience, that all the races and tribes of Hindustan 
are never likely to be arrayed together at one time against their 
conquerors. Such being the case, were the land encompassed 
by a net work of railways, the (^struction of a few of the 
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meshes would simply bav ethe effect of isolating temp(teily the 
tracts they had intersected, just in the same way as one 
damaged compartment of an iron vessel may be secluded, without 
the safety of the vessel itself being seriously compromised. It is also 
to bo said, that the facility with which a railway line is obstructed, 
or destroyed, may conversely, on occasion prove a positive ad¬ 
vantage to a force retreating on its reserves and resources. As 
regards the second objection, it is argued, that though a railway 
may become useless to its possessors in cas& of their having to 
abandon the country in which it exists, still it need not necessarily 
afford aid to the enemy. Indeed in India, it is very unlikely to do 
so; while the possession of a lino of rail may often, as Lord 
Mayo justly remarked, enable a position to be held which could 
not otherwise be so. 

Public opinon in England in 1868-69 was strongly expressed 
in favour of the assumption by Government of the direct manage¬ 
ment and control of railways and telegraphs ; and, as a conse¬ 
quence, the telegraphs actually passed into Government hands. 
The railways would have shared the same fate, had the capital 
been forthcoming to redeem the country from the e^l conse¬ 
quences of a quarter of a century of legislative blunders in 
permitting the construction of railways at haphazard, whereby 
vast sums were sunk, and wasted on lines which were not needed, 
and a ruinous over-competition induced. Like considerations, and 
others of still graver political and military urgency point to the 
advisability, nay necessity, of railways and telegraphs in India being 
placed under the sole control of the Government. Their con¬ 
struction, maintenance, and working should be entrusted to the 
Government engineers, military and civil, while the traffic 
management of the railways, as also the business details of the 
telegraphs, should be confided to the Commissariat Department. 
Of course it would bo necessary to train officers specially for 
these new duties ; but, once a skilled staff was secured, it is believed 
that both railways and telegraphs would be worked with equal 
efficiency, and with much greater economy, than at present. 
It is obvious, that in the event of military operations on an ex¬ 
tensive scale being necessary, it would be of the first importance 
that the means of transport should be at the ready disposal of 
the generals ; and that no small advantage would accrue from the 
railways and telegraphs being administered and worked by officers 
experienced in the requirements of an army, and accustomed to 
provide for its wants. Again, Government would assuredly gain 
considerable increase of induence and patronage, to say nothing 
of other greater collateral advantages, by assuming the direct 
control of railways and telegraphs. Notably, there would be no 
necessity for separate telegraph lines and a "separate telegraph 
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department such as at present exist, nor for a separate staff of 
consulting engineers. 

Before leaving the subject of railways, there is one point more 
Ivhich demands a brief notice. There is no need to renew here 
the battle of the Guages, or to import into this article any 
discussion of the comparative merits of the broad and narrow 
systems of * railroads ; at the same time a hope must be expressed, 
that for all strategical lines a uniform guage may be adopted afford¬ 
ing adequate carrying power for ordnance of at least medium 
calibre, and for the heavier munitions of war. It is feared that 
this desideratum has too frequently been lost sight of in delibera¬ 
tions on this question. Further, it is essential, that a sufficient 
number of waggons of suitable construction should be provided 
on all main lines for the conveyance of heavy war material. The 
value of this latter suggestion will be at once manifest to those 
who may have experienced the difficulties in despatching heavy artil¬ 
lery and munitions by rail, where only the ordinary rolling stock 
was available for its accommodation. 

With development of railways, the means of transport at 
present (mtainablc for service with troops will of necessity under¬ 
go considerable change. Doolie bearers will soon find their occu¬ 
pation gone, and will not be available for hire. It will there¬ 
fore be needful for Ooverument to maintain a trained establish¬ 
ment of bearers of its own. These men should be enlisted for 
a fixeil period of service and should form part of the transport 
corps hereinafter advocated. As an expeditious and tender means 
of conveying wounded men to the rear in action, the doolie stands 
unrivalled ; while too high praise cannot be accorded to the moral 
courage displayed by the doolie bearers, who in the discharge of 
their merciful calling, have ever been found willing to bear no 
inconsiderable part of the risks, without sharing in any of the glory 
and excitement of battle. The advantage of doolies for convey¬ 
ance of sick or footsore men on an ordinary march is not so 
appearent. In the first place, sick men should never be permitted 
to commence or continue a march whenever they can be treated 
better in station hospitals ; while, on the other hand, ambulances 
can be provided much cheaper than doolies, and would afford all 
the relief needed on customary occasions. Ambulances might, 
therefore, with advantage be largely substituted for doolies for 
Carriage of sick and wounded me i on service in the plains. For 
hill warfare no change in the present equipment will be required. 

Again, owing to the impossibility of transporting elephants and 
camels by rail, the sphere of usefulness of these valuable baggage 
animals must become much circumscribed. As regards elephants, 
the circumstance may be deemed a boon for the poor animal at 
least; for, though useful anywhere, from its great strength, patient 
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endurance, and docility, it is still but ill adapted for work in the arid 
and uncongenial plains of the North*West Provinces, and the Pun¬ 
jab, where its vigour and longevity become quickly impaired. It 
were far better relegated to its proper habitat in its native jangles 
in Burmah, the North-Eastern frontier and the Nepal Terai, where 
especially, it must remain invaluable as a beast of burthen for many 
a long day to come. 

The case is much more serious as affecting camels. In the 
Punjab, Sind, and Central India, camels have hitherto afforded the 
principal means of transport, and better can nowhere be found. 
Railways will have the effect not only of driving camels off the 
roads, but, as a consequence, unless Government takes measures to 
prevent it, the breed of these animals must become extinct. It 
would hardly be worth while to maintain the breed of camels for 
baggage purposes alone, as other means can be substituted without 
much loss of efficiency. It is surprising, however, how little mili¬ 
tary men would appear to have appreciated the value of the camel 
corps raised during the mutiny. What good service riflemen 
mounted on horseback can perform, was fully exemplified during 
the last American struggle ; when, more than once, the fate of a 
battle was decided by a judicious employment of such corps. But 
how much greater is the efficiency of riflemen mounted on fleet 
and well-trained camels ? With native riders guiding, while the 
European marksmen sit unencumbered " en croupe ” ready, if need 
be, to act as infantry, a camel corps can manoeuvre at the rate of 
seven, if not eight, miles an hour, and can march fifty or sixty miles 
a day with ease for weeks consecutively. Moving with all the rapidity 
of Uhlans, and fourfold more formidable, what could not a force 
so constituted achieve. With what eflect could it be employed in 
checking raids, or in nipping rel)eIiion in the bud ? In short, the 
capability such corps afford of bringing arms of precision to bear 
with the greatest possible rapidity and effect in any given 
direction would seem to satisfy all the conditions essential 
to tactical success. Why the camel corps raised during the 
Mutiny were disbanded is not remembered, but the sooner the 
blunder made in this respect is rectified the better. While equal 
in warlike power to three European cavalry regiments, which are, 
indeed, placed at great disadvantage in this country, a camel 
corps such as described is infinitely cheaper to maintain than a 
single regiment of the latter. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that by dismounting the extra rider, the camels of such corps 
might be employed, as occasion required, for baggage purposes; and, 
considering that camels can move with ease in countries imprac¬ 
ticable almost to other beasts of burden, or to wheeled carriage, this 
must be accounted no small advantage. Having thus briefly 
enumerated advantages to be derived, it is recommended, that at 
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least three or four of such camel corps should be substituted for a 
like number of costly European cavalry regiments, and that Govern¬ 
ment should take active measures to prevent the extinction of the 
breed of camels, if for no other object than the preservation of a 
novel arm of unique efficiency for India. The defects of the present 
so-called Rewaree system of* supplying camels have been exposed 
in part II. 

It follows, that in the future, reliance will mainly have to be 
placed for the means of transport on wheeled carriage, and pack 
animals, mules, ponies and bullocks. Much inconvenience, irrita¬ 
tion, and loss are now too often caused to farmers and traders by 
the withdrawal of their draught cattle for ihe use of troops ; and as 
the resources of the country expand, the evil will be in proportion 
enhanced. In the interests of agriculture and commerce these 
constant requisitions should cease, and it is incumbent on Govern¬ 
ment to make special arrangements for the provision of draught 
bullocks for the transport of military stores and baggage, in 
the same manner as is now done for artillery purposes. Wheeled 
carriage cannot be employed in the plains where there are 
DO practicable roads, nor can it be employed at all in the hills. 
Moreover, wheeled carriage cannot very conveniently be dismem¬ 
bered and packed for despatch by rail. 

It is therefore advisable, that the transport to be maintained for 
the future should consist principally of pack animals. Such 
can travel readily by rail, and are useful under all conditions 
of service, whether on the plains, or on the bills. It may be an¬ 
ticipated, that movements of troops will generally take place 
by rail; but for feeding the rail, and to enable each separate 
corps d’armde to provide its quota of troops effective for any emer¬ 
gency of service arising at a distance from its proper zone of opera¬ 
tions, it will be necessary to maintain a suitable equipment of road 
transport. Generals in all ages have chafed at the anxieties and 
abstractions caused them by the impedimenta of their armies; 
and, in India more especially, armies have invariably such a 
following of uncontrolled, and uncontrollable rabble, as seriously 
to hamper their operations in the field. To remedy this evil, 
and to create something like order from the present chaotic con¬ 
fusion, organisation is needed. To this end, it is recommended, 
that for each corps d*armde one or more land transport corps 
should be formed, to which doolie ’carers, and all baggage cattle and 
and their attendants, should be attached. The men of each class 
should have a distinctive uniform dress ; and both men and ani¬ 
mals should receive sufficient training to enable them to perform 
their duties with system, and to take up and keep their proper 
jdaces on a march without uproar and confusion. 

It is doubted whether the location of troops, European and 
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native, has hitherto been arranged in reference to any general 
system of military policy. Regiments and detachments arc even 
now scattered, here and there, nearly at random. It was this very 
objectionable dispersion of the European forces during the Mutiny 
of 1857, that gave to that revolt all the vitality it acquired. 
On its first outbreak, had it been possible to concentrate a well 
appointed force of 5000 Europeans, who, who has read the history 
of the British conquest of India or who remembers the glorious 
achievements of Havelock’s small force, can doubt that it would 
speedily have been suppressed. As it was, the Mutiny starting 
into hydra-headed existence, found itself opposed to weak and 
scattered detachments of European troops, which could only 
remain on the defensive; and thus that event witnessed the 
arms of 45,000 or 50.000 of the bravest troops in the world para¬ 
lyzed, and all through a vicious system, or rather want of any 
system, of military strategy. 

It is true that since the Mutiny, carriage has been kept up 
to enable the ready movement and co-operation of troops to a 
partial extent ; but the European forces arc still dangerously 
scattered. It is hoped that, when perfect railway and tele¬ 
graphic communication is established, the means of rapid con¬ 
centration will be secured, and thus great reduction, as 
well in the strength of troops, as also diminution of military 
expenditure generally, will be rendered possible in combination 
with increased efficiency. There is no reason either, as a secon¬ 
dary, but far from immaterial point, why the bulk of the European 
army should not be located in the hill sanitaria. By this 
means not only will the present exhaustive drain on England’s 
best manhood be reduced to a minimum, but other great benefits 
will result, luder alia, it is hoped, that the opportunity of making 
the European soldier more self-reliant will not be over-looked. 
It is a national reproach, that recruited principally from the 
manufacturing classes of the first manufacturing nation in the 
world, the British soldier is more helpless and less capable of 
contributing to his own personal comfort than any other. In India 
more especially, the evil is much aggravated ; for, while military 
reformers generally, and all who have had under consideration 
the moral and physical well-being of the soldier, deplore what 
they are pleased to call the enforced idleness to which he 
is subjected, not the slightest exertion is demanded of him. Of 
course the stock argument is, that it is not possible for the soldier 
to work so hard in this climate as in a more temperate zone. The 
location of troops in the hills will effectually serve to explode this 
fallacy ; but it may in passing be remarked, that the influences of 
cold, even moderately severe, are as difficult to resist as those of 
heat. Further, it is quite a moot point, whether extreme indo¬ 
lence in a hot climate hi not more prejudicial to health, especially in 
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the young and vigorous subject, than any amount of severe physical 
exertion. But no severe exertion need be demanded of the 
soldier. Food and requisites being supplied him, it is contended, 
that he should be merely called upon to do what is necessary 
to bring such into a fit state for consumption or expenditure. 

This would not only be beneficial to the public service, but 
profitable to himself; for of course it is contemplated that he 
should be paid a fair wage for his labour. It has already be^ 
recommended in this article that he should make, and repair his own 
barrack-furniture; nor is there any reason why he should not bake 
liis own bread. With the aid of machinery this latter'is far from a 
laborious occupation. Nor do killing, and distributing meat-rations, 
tinning cooking utensils, pitching tents, lading baggage, etc., in¬ 
volve any inordinate amount of physical exertion. Again, employ¬ 
ment for the women might readily be found in making up, with 
the aid of sewing machines, barrack and hospital clothing and 
bedding of all kinds. With proper management and after a little 
training and experience, the soldier might also be made equally self- 
reliant, and independent in the field as in cantonments; and thus the 
services of the army of rabble followers, which now hampers an 
European force in India, might be dispensed with. It may be ar¬ 
gued that it is not only inexpedient, but a measure of more than 
doubtful economy, to weaken the European line of battle by with¬ 
drawing soldiers from their proper occupation of fighting. But 
this need not of necessity follow, for soldiers do not fight a battle, 
nor make forced marches every day; while the resources 
of a good Commissariat should always be adequate to obviate 
much inconvenience arising under such exigencies of service. 
This idea might be enlarged upon in full detail, did not res¬ 
pect for the patience of the general reader forbid. Suffice it 
to say, that it is quite feasible; and if carried out, not only would 
the soldier become more efficient in a fighting point of view, but 
healthier, wealthier, and wiser. 

It will be observed that throughout this article, little compara¬ 
tively has been said regarding the duties of the Ck>mmissariat on 
field service. The fact is, that if a good commissariat system 
exists in time of peace, it is sure to prove equal to the emergency 
of war. While in the field, much must of necessity be Mt to 
the individual intelligence, fore-thought, and resource of the 
Commissariat officer. Onerous as the duties of a Commissariat 
officer employed with troops actually engaged on service may be, 
the main strain of anxiety must generally rest with the Comruis- 
sariat officer at the base of operations, whose duties lie in collecting 
and forwarding supplies of all kinds,upon which the very exis¬ 
tence of an army may depend, while the officer in advance may 
merely We to distribute them. This point has not been suffi¬ 
ciently recognised in the distribution of reward^ 
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« 

W HEN measures are devised or adopted for effectiug some 
particular object of importance, it is necessaiy not only 
to think of that oi>joct as expressed in general terms, but to have 
regard to the exact purpose to be served, and to the people for 
whom, for whose use or benefit, the measures in question are to 
be adapted. 

There are different classes of persons to be considered, and there 
are different kinds of purposes to be served, in many arrange¬ 
ments of general importance, which often seem, when spoken of 
in the general terms used oh the subject, to have but one appli¬ 
cation. And thus the matter is liable to be disposed of too readi¬ 
ly, in a wrong way, when eitlier the general object alone is thought 
of, without definite regard to the particular purposes in view, or 
people concerned ; or when some one or more of the purposes and 
classes of people are kept in view, to the exclusion or neglect of 


others. 

There has been much difference of opinion, and some controversy, 
regarding the proper mode of representing Indian words and names 
in English letters. And much of this difference and controversy 
arises from either a too vaguely general, or a too partial and res¬ 
tricted, view of the real object to be attained. 

It goes against the natural and reasonable desire that people 
have to use the same methml of representing sounds in Indian names 
that are most commonly used for representing the same sounds 
in their own language, to find the Government of India adopting 
a mode of spelling Indian words in English publications which is 
not in accordance with English usage. But still the question is, 
is it the right' mode, for the purposes it is meant to serve, and 
the people for whose use it is intended ? 

There are, no doubt, inconveniences and difficulties in the system, 
in the want of uniformity it introduces, and the errors it is liable 
to cause. In every English book or paper in which this method 
is followed, two kinds of spelling are used, when one might be 
used throughout,—^that, namely, which is in accordance with the 
general practice of our language. But does this, nevertheless, 


* Bee the Editorial Note at the last page of tbialteviete. 
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best effect what is required, and best suit the people chiefly 
concerned ? 

It is true it is not in accordance with what we are accustomed 
to in other similar cases. How, it might be asked, would people 
succeed in reading the orientol words in a French book or paper, 
—the names of people and places in their Algerian possessions, for 
instance,—if, instead of taking the French sounds of the letters, 
the names were spelt in a way which followed the usage of some 
other European language ? What would be the meaning or advan¬ 
tage of this ? And what the effect, except to mislead ? Yet this, 
it will be said, is what we are asked to do now with regard to 
Indian names introduced in English pubiications. We are to use 
Italian and German pronunciation of vowels, instead of English. 

Now we know well that the English language contains words 
having very various pronunciations of vowels (and of consonants 
too, but we are not immediately concerned with this). But is 
this a reason, it may further be a.sked, for adding to its variations ? 
Here is what wo find with regard to this very abnormal and 
irregular language of ours. Notwithstanding many varieties in 
vowel sounds, it has certain general, recognised, well understood 
pronunciations of vowels and double vowels, in constant use, and 
alMut which, when used to represent the sound of strange words 
there is no manner of doubt. 

In particular, the English language possesses a special advan¬ 
tage for this purpose, in the double vowels ee and 00 . Though 
there are certain exceptional pronunciations of the latter, no 
English reader, coming upon an Indian word in which they are 
used, would pronounce these double vowels in any but one way. 
This may be stated quite unreservedly. There is no risk whatever 
of mistake. Now .should we deliberately reject this advantage 
which our English practice affords, and adopt, to represent the 
same sounds, letters which are apt to be mispronounced ? • 

This liability to cause error, in the system now in question, 
has to be guarded against by directions for pronunciation, and 
by the use of accents. Instructions, or illustrations which serve as 
instructions, easily reach the regular readers of Go.vemment publi¬ 
cations in India, and they have opportunities of becoming familiar 
with them. But what about the generality of uninstructed readers 
in England, as well as in India, who have a kind of right to expect, 
like the readers of other laugua;;:es, to find Indian names presented 
to them in a form which they can read correctly at once, and to 
be able to find names in a book of reference, or in an index, by 
looking for them where they would be found if spelt iu English 
letters according to their sound ? 

If we adopt the other spellings, in publications we send to 
friends at home, and iu. our letters to them, are we at the same 
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time to send them instmctioDs, when we might use spellings which 
they could read correctly without a guide ? 

Again, to mark the vowels to which particular sounds are 
to be giren, dilferenc from other sounds which the same vowels 
may bear, recourse is had to accents. This is necessary. With¬ 
out them there is ambiguity, as, fui instance, in such words as 
luikim and huJceem, which, in the J«*ncsiau method, are spelt 
alike, and can have the distinction shown only by accents. There 
is no ambiguity in such words when they are written, as above, 
in the more familiar English way which needs no accents. 

Accents are not in ordinary use in writing the English lan¬ 
guage. Their application to varieties of sound is not known in 
English. The only use we ever make of them is to mark emphasis 
and rhythm. They arc not generally needed, either, for dis¬ 
tinction of sounds in the writing of Indian words, if the common 
use of English vowels is followed, though an accent or long mark 
in a few cases is useful. To look at a page of a Gazette of India 
Supplement, plentifully peppered with acute accents, one might 
think our good old letters had lost their power to serve our pur¬ 
poses, as they have done in by-gone days, and that, in their en¬ 
feebled condition, they were obliged to have recourse to foreign 
help. 

The principal distinguishing un-English features of the system 
that has been adopted are these. 

The vowel a unaccented, is made to represent the most ordi¬ 
nary English short sound of u. The words Suddur Bazar, for 
instance, which, in this form, few English readers would mis¬ 
pronounce, are written, Sadar (or Sadr) Bhzar ; the distinctions 
in the vowel sounds being lost without accents, and even with 
them not made clear. 

The vowel i, accented, is to be sounded as ee, Tims aatti is 
the method of writing suttee ; a word with which, in the latter 
form, English people are familiar. 

The letter u is used for oo, as in the word munshi, meant 
to be pronounced moonshee. Which of these two is likely to 
be most readily intelligible to English readers ? 

The combined vowels au are made to have the common sound of 
the English ou as in house, or o^o as in how. Thus Ldkhnau 
is the way in which according to the new system the more familiar 
Lucknow should be spelt.* 

These are the chief points to be noticed. Now it is not to lie 
asserted that the English language never has i sounded as ee, 
or u as 00 . We all know it is otherwise. But here is the thing 

* Shall we have our stutiou of ready have Kasavli, meant for Kus< 
Dalbousie made Jkdhaun? We al- sowlee. 
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to be observed; that in no word in the English language are 
the long sounds of ee and 00 given to the single vowels i and 
u when the syllable in which these letters occur is not followed 
by some qualifying letter or syllable, in virtue of which that 
sound is given. That there is in short, (which is the point 
aimed at,) no analogy in the English language with the sound 
which is given to these letters in numerous Indian words spelt in 
the new manner, notably in the frequent termination, pur, of the 
names of towns. There is nothing in the customary practice of the 
English language to prepare an ordinary English reader to pro¬ 
nounce correctly the Indian words in which these vowels are thus 
used, as Wazir, Nagpur^ &c., while the customary usage of the 
English language does enable any ordinary English reader to 
pronounce these words correctly and without hesitation, when they 
are written Wuzeer, Nagpoor^ 

With 'regard to the use made of the unaccented a, in no instance 
in the English language, (or, it is believed, in any other,) has the 
letter a that sound of an English u which is given to it in words 
like Nagar, Jhoband, Jabalpur, &c. Whether will English people 
be more likely to pronounce these names correctly when written as 
above, or when written Nuggur, Deobund, Jubbulpoor ? 

In the English language au never has the sound it is made to 
represent in this system. 

Thus every one of these distinctive representations of vowel 
sounds is at variance with the most ordinary usages of the language 
in which they are to be introduced. 

It will be seen that it is here assumed throughout that a writing 
of any kind, in any language, should, to serve its purpose, be in a 
form readily apprehended by readers of that languagean Eng¬ 
lish writing, for instance, by English readers. The argument that 
the new spelling is meant to be intelligible also to readers of other 
languages is (even if it were true that it is so) a very shallow and 
untenable [reason for its adoption in ordinary Euglish writings. 
For if we wish to be intelligible to the readers of any other 
language, should we not write in their language, instead of Hmiting 
our presumed usefulness to the Indian words we have occasion to 
introduce ? It would be a very small satisfaction to a foreign reader 
to recognise the Indian words, if he could not read the rest. And 
if he can read the rest, then he will best read the Indian words if 
they are represented in a manner cori'esponding to the rest of tbe 
writing, (that is, just according to the practice of his own coun¬ 
try in similar cases,) instead of in a manner different from the 
rest, thotmh kindly supposed to be better adapted to his capacity. 
Suppose French papers were to agree to put all proper names in the 
English form for the benefit of English readers, would it benefit an 
Euglish reader, ignorant of French, to catch sight of the words 
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England, and London, and James, and William, and Peter, in a 
French newspaper? If he did recognise one of these names when he 
could not understand anything else in the paper, what would he do 
with it? And if he could read the French, would he be any the 
better of the English form of the proper names, or inconvenienced 
by meeting inst^ui with Londres, and Jacques, and Pierre ? ^ 
if a French reader should be enabled by our method of spelling 
Indian words to pronounce correctly the proper names in an 
English publication, be will gain little if he does not read English ; 
and, if he does, be does not need this adaptation of the spelling 
of proper names to the usages of his own languaga And why 
should we attempt this ? We do not expect it of l^e writers of 
any other languages. Why should we ? What language should 
forsake its own custom in this matter for the benefit of others ? 
And of what others ? Is the method in question such as is adap<> 
ted to the usage of any one European language 1 No. The au 
which will do for the Germans, the u which will suit the Italians, 
will not help French readers to the right pronunciation ; and the 
way in which we are to use a will not be a guide to any¬ 
body. The method does not therefore possess this advantage 
which is sometimes claimed for it. And, if it did, why this in 
preference to the natural and rational plan of each language 
adapting its spellings of foreign words to its own readers ? 

It is worth while to say a word or two more about one of the 
above noticed unusual applications of our vowels. The advocates 
of the Jonesian and Indian Government methods have never, so 
far as we are aware, fairly attempted to justify the use of the letter 
a to represent the well-marked sound of the English n in Indian 
names such as those before mentioned, Nagar, Deoband^ Jahalpur 
(Nuggur, Deobund, Jubbulpoor), and words such as hdati (bustee) 
chakbandi (chukbundee) but take their illustrations of its use 
as a short vowel from those applications of it in Indian words 
which are similar to common uses of it in English ; as in the words 

f dUart patroly assistant, above, abroad, villa, Victoria, trial, Chab- 
am, &c., when the accent or emphasis does not fall upon it, and 
it is lightly pronounced, as other vowels similarly situated might 
be, without any very distinctive sound. 

It is not this use of the letter a that any English reader finds 
opposed to his experience, and liable to mislead. But the use of 
a to represent the English u sound, marked and emphatic, as when 
followed by double consonants and occupying the accented syllable 
of the word, or characterising a strongly pronounced monosyllable. 
It is this use of a that is justly objected to as inappropriate and 
misleading. It is illustrated in such nam^ as Ohamoal (Ohumbul), 
liangal {Mungvl), 8akkar (Sukkur), Koch (Eutch), &c., and in 
such words as bavid-o-bast, hadd, mandi, meant to be pronounced 
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bundrO-bu8t, hundt mundee. This is a use of a which is uusup« 
ported, we believe, by any single example of similar usage either 
in our own or in other languages. It is not, therefore, suited for 
representing that sound so as to enable general readers to pro¬ 
nounce the words correctly. And, as we know, it actually has in 
such positions a verjr different sound. Looking to the English 
illustrations above given of the short indistinct a, (pUlar, abroadt 
&c.) it is obvious that for the a in each of these words in which 
it is not initial or final, some other vowel might be substituted, an 
e, a u, or even an o, without very perceptible effect on the pro¬ 
nunciation. The same in Indian ivords. The vowel is not dis¬ 
tinctive in character. It is merely vowel, in a general way, a scrap 
of vowel sound of a sort of hazy whiteness, as it might be a bit 
of mixture of all the vowels and none • in particular. And the 
final and initial a is the same in character, only it could not well 
have any of the others put in its place ; for none of them, when so 
thin, can comfortably stand up like a, without more support. 
How different is this loose undefined sound from the distinct 
strong, characteristic u of bund, chund, rhyming with the English 
fund ; of luh, ahub, rhyming with English rub, and so on. The 
u in these words would bo very inadequately represented by any 
of the other vowels. You could not substitute one of them with¬ 
out perceptible diffei’ence in the pronunciation. It is no uncertain 
sound that the u gives in these words. And to say that an a in 
place of it is much the same thing as the familiar short a in aloud, 
and Pechham, and P&raia, is to make a heavy demand on the 
dulness of readera 

In the native languages with which we are concerned it is the 
same vowel mark, or say the same nominal vowel understood, that 
occurs in the word aviiM, and also in the first syllable of ameer, 
and the last syllable of aikka. But the sounds of the first and of the 
other two are as distinct as are those of our a in the English words 
far, and hat, and area. We would never think of attempting to 
represent these English words in any oriental characters, using the 
same letter for the English a in each case. So neither should we 
we use a invariably, as in the Jonesian method, or u as in the 
Qilchristian, to represent an Indian vowel which has different 
sounds. We should represent the sounds, not the letter. 

The advocates of the more appropriately English fashion of 
rendering the sounds of Indian words do not propose the use of 
u in those places where a is «.he natural representative of the 
sound according to the common practice of the English language. 
Gilchrist's awkward use of u for this sound, in certain positions, 
particularly at the ends of words, was at variance with English 
usage. He used it in order to maintain uniformity in a system of 
transUteratioiL It was unadapted for giving English people a 
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correct guide to the pronuDciation of the words iu which it was 
so used, for its app^rance was so strange that it raised doubta 
Some ridiculous instances of this mis-use of the letter u at the 
end of a word, as adopted by Marsbman, are given in the April 
1^0. of this Review*; to which illustrations many readers will 
readily add a recollection of an old Calcutta friend, Tfie Hurkaru. 

The late Sir Henry Elliot, in the book named at the head of 
this Article, used the most English mode of representing the 
sounds of Indian words, and did not adopt the mis>applied use 
of the letter u introduced by Gilchrist. He wrote Bhoomiat 
Beera^ Fouteenama, not Bhoomiu, Beertt, &c. He uses that 
method of representing Indian. words which, as he says in bis 
Preface, “ certainly has the merit of enabling an Englishman to 
** pronounce a word in such a manner as to make it easily com- 
“ prehended by the natives of Hindoostan.” “ Sir W. Jones’s 
method,” ho adds, “is better suited to the learned.” And his 
Glossary has a column giving the words also in this form. But in 
the leading column the words are spelt and alphabetically 
ranged according to the ordinary English method ; which enables 
any Englishman to find a word he has heard by reference to the 
spelling by which he would himself naturally represent it. This 
is exactly what should be done in the Indian Gazetteers, written 
in the English language, to be consulted by English readers 
the names should be given primarily in the most directly English 
form, followed by the Jonesian representation for those who require 
to know the spelling in the Indian characters. 

The method adopted by the Government of India is method 
of transliteratioh. Now if, in accordance with the remarks made 
above, we bear in mind the purpose to be served, and the people 
to be considered, let us ask, is this the right method ? Is it 
necessary, and is it suitable ? By far the majority of readers, in 
India as well as iu England, of English publications relating 
to India, aro not concerned to know how the words are spelt 
in the original languages; but they are concerned to know 
how names are pronounced, and to be able readily to find, 
in a book of reference, a name which they hear spoken. Let 
any candid English reader say whether the method adopted by 
the Government, or the other, would best help him. We take 
up a recent Gazette of India publishing a Bill relating to the 
North-West Provincea What is an English reader likely to 
make of such words as muharari, pulbandi, &c.,-^f their pronun¬ 
ciation, we mean? The same Bill gives us khood knast or 
kadeemee Ryote, inadvertently spelt in the old way, which 
few would have much difficulty in pronouncing with tolerable 


* Cal. Rev., No. cviii., April 1872, p. 334. 
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accuracy.* Did these words look too ugly for general readers 
in their Jonesian dress ? With regard to the question of translitera¬ 
tion, in the representation of Indian words for general English 
readers, let us ask, should we ever think of representing English 
names in any Indian characters by this system, giving each 
English letter one uniform'representativet .We could not, of 
course. We must let them be represented by different letters 
in different cases when they are differently pronounced. A sys¬ 
tem of transliteration is useful for certain purposes and certain 
persons, but do not let us pretend that, to me general public, it 
uniformly exhibits the real sounds of the words.*!* 

English people are now pretty familiar with a number of 
Indian and other oriental words and proper names,* and they 
know them generally in the shape in which they naturally write 
them when they hear the words. Some have come to us in other 
and very varied forms, as they came through different channels, 
old French translations of the Arabian Nights, old books of travels, 
&c. But it is in familiar English forms that our principal 
modern acquisitions of this kind have become the property of the 
English people. They can talk about loot, and they have been 
told about the not extinct cruelties of thuggee and the churruk 
pooja ; they know what a •punkah is, and a cooly, and a hookah, 
and a cowree ; they have heard of the valiant Rooatum, they 
know where the Kootuh Minar is, Dhuleep Singh lives among 
them, they have seen the koh-i-noor, they have read LalLa 
Rookh, &c. &c. &c. Now put these words into the new 

form, aitH let our friends in England see how pretty they look 
as lul (and being lut^!) thaggi, charak pAja, pankah, kidi, 
hUtkah, kauri, Rustam, K^&th, Dhalip, koh-i-n'ur, LaJta Rukh, &c. 
&c. &c., and let them be told that this is really the proper way of 
spelling them, which they will have to learn ; and that we have 
been wrong hitherto in putting these words before them in the 
ridiculously easy and intelligible shape they have been accus¬ 
tomed to. 

The readers of Indian history will find some well-known words, 
and names transformed: muanud, guddee, doul'ul, become 
maenad, gadi, daulat; the affixes poor, nuggur, gurh, gurhee, 
droog, b^ome pur, nagar, garh, garhi, drug. Tippoo will be 
Tipu, and Poona PuTta; the Peshwa's Commander-in-Ohief 
Hurree Punt will app€^ ais Bcri Pant ; the Qoorkhas will be 


* Not with entire accuracy; in 
this system as in the other there is 
still room for mispronunciation of M 
and /A, but not so as to prevent the 
word ^ing understood, 
t We should beware of mcaU" 


tiously charging any syrt&n with the 
lauglmble misrepresentations of In< 
dian words wa sometimes meet with. 
No system and no teaching will give 
a man an ear if he has none, or make 
another accurate who is caress. 
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OurJtJias, and the Rajpoots Rajputs. We see Mooltan l)oginning 
to appear as Multan^ and people will soon be giving ii the sound 
they already give to Sultan.* They will have to unlearn some 
other names of places and people up in that quarter, which, tli^y^ 
know something about from the past history of the Punjab 
we are told is the right thing) and trom the occasional reports 
they hear of disturlianoes on that frontier;—Moolraj, S^ruj 
Koond, Bunnoo and the Bunnoochees, the Thull, the Murrces 
and Boogtees, the Khuttuks, the Alahsood Wuzeerees, &c, must 
now become known as Mulraj^ Suraj Kund, Banu and the Banu- 
cliis, the Thai I, the Maris and Bugtis, KtuiUaks, Mahsud Waziris, 
and so on. When people used to read about the Hindoos and 
the Indus, these names were very intelligibly distinct. Mow they 
will have the Hindus and the l^us, atul it will Ixj apparent to 
acute readers in England that the former is only an accidental 
cockneyfication of the name of the river. 

People in England as well as in India who have occasion to 
dip into Indian official papers, are acquainted with many of our 
revenue technicalities and other terms, as usl, rulibee, khureef, 
beegha, teliseel, vvked, nuzool, kanoongo, chovidree, &c., and 
they are never likely to mispronounce them if they find them 
in these forms. They are not quite so safe with asl, rabi, kharif, 
higha, tahsU, vakil, nazul, kanuugo, cluiudhri, &c. 

The names of articles of Indian produce and manufacture with 
which a number of people in England, visitors to the International 
Exhibitions and others, have become acquainted, as durree, kum- 
mul, Rampoor chuddur, pugree, puttoo, pushm, dosoottee, nyn~ 
sooi^, &c., will not be so readily named when they are 
labelled dari, harml, Rampur chadar, pagri, patu, pashm, 
nainsukh, and so on. 

There are Indian words identical in sound with English words 
(not connected at all in meaning); and it seems a piece of 
needless perversity to give them different vowels from the English 
words when they are written in English letters. Would an 
ordinary English reader readily understand, or even believe 
that sack, andar, ham, fan, are really meant to be pronounced 
exactly like the English such, under, hum, fun ; that aur, 
sau, baund, nau, represent the sounds of the English our, sow, 
bound, now; that kul, but, sut, pur, are to be sounded cool, boot, 
soot, poor; and pir, hil, chir, dip, like peer, keel, cheer, deep ? 
Does not an English reader naturally say, if they are meant to be 
pronounced so by us in England, why are they not spelt so ? If you 
wish us not to pronounce them rightly, your method is excellent. 

* In some English dictionaries the first syllable, 
this word • is marked as accented on 

1 T 
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Now we are told that all will become ©My bye and bye, when 
every body has been trained to the new fashion. Perhaps. But 
why use a system which needs instructions when you have another 
which needs none ? However, people are to be trained, the 
.English people in India first, and through them our friends at 
home. The consideration of«this subject of training to the use 
of the new system has given rise to a suggestion that a grand oppor¬ 
tunity is afforded to the Government of India of reviving and 
establishing on a sound basis a method of spelling our own lanr 
guage which was unsuccessfully attempted, some years ago, in 
England The pc> 0 |Je of England did not discern its merits. 
They will be brought to appreciate them now. TheB'onetic Nuz 
lived before its time. I is time has now come, and the Indian 
Government will set it on its feet again, in improved form. If the 
method adopted for Indian words (it has been reasoned), is really 
the best mode of representing the Sbunds of the Indian words, then 
it would well represent also the sounds of other words. And if we 
wouM try it on familiar English words in daily use, we should all 
.soon become accustomed to it, and able to use it easily for reading 
and spelling Indian words. The practical part of the suggestion, 
as it has come to us, is that some enterprising Kalkatta publisher 
should bring out a new fouetic Kulcari Buk, to be put into the 
hands of the English ladies in India ; under whose inffueuce and 
guidance wo shall bo soon all reconciled to the Italian flavour that 
is to be given to our familar English vowels, in the new mode of 
.serving the old dishes. 

Seriously, can we English not be allowed to retain, in the Eng¬ 
lish spellings of Indian names, for ordinary purposes and or¬ 
dinary readers, the most ordinary usage of the English letters ? 
Educated people have, of course, no great difficulty in appre- 
liemling the Jonesian spelling with- the help of the key, and 
in agreeing to call 8 a n sun, and so on, according to a 
method arbitrarily determined and accepted for certain purposes. 
And they can use this method, and do use it, for those purposes, 
—for purposes of scientific precision, and where accuracy in 
showing the exact spelling of the words in the original languages 
is important But no one can honestly say that the spelling 
really rcpre.sents to him, or will represent to his countrymen 
generally, the sounds which it is assumed to represent. Or 
tliat for the ordinary purpose: for which Indian proper names, 
require to be written, it is important to secure scientific accuracy, 
and indicate the letters which form the word in the original. 

There arc purposes for which this is required, as there are 
purposes for which scientific accuracy of other kinds, and the use 
of scientific forms of words, are needful; and there arc persons 
-whoso pursuits or whose duties require the use of those forms for. 
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those purposes. But to maintain a scientific system of trauslitera> 
tion on ordinary occasions, when this precision is not required, 
ivouid be something like making constant use of terms belonging 
tor the various sciences, in ordinary pnblications and correspon¬ 
dence ; calling, for instance, our trees ai .<l flowers by their botanica 
names, and giving to familiar substances their chemical designa¬ 
tions. To do this when the occasion does not require it, Avould, 
to the generality of hearers, be a liindrauce and not a help. The 
scientific terms, no doubt, arc more precise and accurate ; and, 
to scientific men, they convey that definite idea of tlio thing 
spoken of which the purposes of science require. And so with 
a precise scientiflc representaion of Indian names and other 
words, for purposes which requiiu this. But should we not think 
it something more than pedantic, needless, and inappropriate, to 
use unfamiliar but scientifically accurate, instead of common and 
generally understood, words, in daily ordinary writing, and iu 
publications dealing with common affairs, and intended for the 
general public ? 

We are quite accustomed, in other things, to the use both of 
simple and familiar expressions in the ordinary business of daily life, 
and also, at the same time, of scientific language for the initiated, 
and for technical re(]uiremcnts. The man who writes Fchris iu 
his hospital returns, and 01. Uiain. and Pulv. lihel comp, in his 
prescriptions, can say Fever, and Castor Oil, and lilmhaib, in writ¬ 
ing a popular Report. He does not reckon it any great condes¬ 
cension to vulgar prejudices, to })ut the names iu tlie uii)St fami¬ 
liar and readily apprehended form. He would not think of 
doing any thing else. For special purposes and special persons 
he uses the technical forms ; but in a writing intended lor tlio 
public he puts things in the way best “ understanded of the 
people.” If, for certain scientific purposes and scientific men, it is 
desirable, (as it is,) to put Indian names iu a shape belonging to 
an arbitrary, uniform, recognised system, by which the exact 
spelling in the original can be correctly exhibited, then to use 
this method, even though it puts some words iu strange shapes, 
little likely to be understood by the unlearned, is, for these purpo¬ 
ses, right and proper. If we must even write names like Cudrud- 
din and Fathgarh in such papers, yet we know that general readers 
will much better comprehend Suddur-ood-deen and F'oUehgurh ; 
and this latter form We should adopt iu papers for general readeis, 
though the other may be suited for the learned. The chemist, 
gives laudanum to the public, and leserves his tinct. opii. for the 
profession. It ia, of course, a very different thing, having two 
ways, a Scientific and a popular, of representing the same words. 
But the principle is the same. The scientfic forms, in each case, 
lijtve their technical purposes to serve; but, for the public,' that* 
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which is most readily apprehended is required, not that which 
is most precise and best adapted for special technical purposes. 
Let not familiar forms, and facilities which are due to the public,— 
unlearned and learned alike,—be sacrificed to scientific require* 
ments or quasi>scientific fancies. 

We find among the men who are most strong, in different depart¬ 
ments of learning, those who most readily recognise the secondary 
place to be assigned, in general publications, to the demands of the 
learned,—the precedence to be given to the needs of the far larger 
public. No one will question the capacity or the the oriental scho¬ 
larship of Sir Henry Elliot or Sir William Muir. It was not any 
difficulty, or personal trouble or inconvenience in using the more 
strictly accurate learned system that prompted their expressed 
views with regard to the most suitable general mode of represent¬ 
ing Indian words. Others there are who see no need for a simple 
system for general use. They perfectly understand a system of 
accurate transliteration, they have become used to it in their 
scientific pursuits, it suits them, they like it, they are persuaded 
that others can learn it with a little trouble; and with truth they 
say that it gives a more correct rendering of the exact form of the 
original words. But, if there is any soundness in our opening 
remarks, this is not what is wanted. Others again are found wil¬ 
lingly to follow in using one of the learned methods, not because 
they are themselves men of learning, having occasion to hold fre¬ 
quent converse with works in the native languages, for historical or 
scientific researches, but because the use of this less ordinary mode 
of spelling implies and stimulates some attention to matters out of 
the ordinary course, some approach to scientific tendencies. And 
others use it because they have been told to do so, but without 
seeing why, or perceiving any greater resemblance to tlie real 
sound of the words in this spelling than in the other. 

The Government of India, we must now observe, docs not go the 
length of satisfying scientific requirements. A full scientific 
system of transliteration, with its various marks, has this value, 
(which is indeed its primary purpose) that the learned, who know 
and understand the marks, or are furnished with the key, can 
identify the words in the original tongues, from the mode of ex¬ 
hibiting them in English letters. The Government hesitates to do 
this. It goes a certain length to meet science, but will not go all 
the way. This half-and-half system serves neither purpose fully. 
It does not satisfy the requirements of the scientific few or of the 
unscientific many;—does not give the learned what they need for 
learned purposes, nor supply the more simple wants of the general 
publia Is it not very just and reasonable to say, if you agree to 
recede so far from a complete scientific system, so that you have 
abandoned all pretension to meet the wants of those who desire 
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a represeDtatioQ of the exact form and spelling of the wonis in 
the origioah would it not be wise to take the further step iu 
the same direction, which would re-establish the claim to meet 
the ordinary wants of the public, in England as well as in India ? 

Let our Asiatic Society here, in the yellow Nos. of its Journal, 
write ^afar, Qutbuddin, Fath Khan, &c., which ordinary people 
would read more easily in the forms Svffur, Kootvh-ood-deen, and 
Futteh Kfian. For orientalists and for their purposes the more 
precise forms, though of strange appearance to the uninitiated, are 
of special use. They are, to them, as distinctly intelligible and 
definite in their indications as, to the naturalists, are such names as 
MotacUla alba, Helix aaperaa, Solarium tuberosum, in the blue 
Nos. of the same Journal. To the vulgar herd it would be more to 
the purpose to say wagGiil, and snail, and potato ; but the more 
precise definitions have their special uses for men of science, by 
whom they are well understood. Neither the one kind of scientific 
words nor the other is suited for use iu ordinary writings for the 
unlearned public. 

In a Gazetteer of India let us have a second column showing 
the names in exact transliteration, according to an approved 
method ; but in the leading column, in which the names will be 
found by their alphabetical arrangement, let the simpler forms 
with £ugii.sh vowels be used. And the same in all other ordinary 
publications intended for general English readers. So that any of 
our friends at home to whom our letters, newspapers, reports, &c. 
&c., are sent, any readers of average intelligence, learned or un¬ 
learned, in all broad England, who never heard of alif, he, and 
pe, and have no key or competent friend at hand, may, without 
need for any of these helps, read the Indian names as easily and 
intelligibly as they read the English text 

And now a few words with special reference to the Indian 
Gazetteers. The system of spelling above preferred for common 
use has this advantage, that it places together those words which 
have similarly sounded first syllables (by which, for the most part, 
words are looked for in a book of reference). And this the system 
of the Government of India does not do. By the use it makes of 
the same vowels for different sounds, it biiogs together words not 
associated by the car, in virtue of similarity of first syllables ; and 
it separates words which have their first sounds alike. Thus we 
should, in a Gazetteer using the new method, find Nagpoor and 
Nuggur together, Chindwara and Cheenee, Malda and 
Mullikpoor, Palumpoor and Fulwul, Ban-gunga and Bunnoo, 
Seetapoor and Sitana, &c. &c., because iu the system in 
question the first three lettem of each of these pairs of words will 
be the same, though their sound is very different. A person looking 
for one of these names would not naturally expect to find it among 
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words having the other initial sound. It is an objection applicable, 
of course, to dictionaries of the English language. And by tlie use 
of one of the methods of representing Indian words, we should 
avoid it in our Indian dictionaries and Gazetteers, and so facilitate 
reference to words which in ^themselves are strange, and in need 
of ^ny help that can be given*in finding them. 

Let us put it in this way. A friend in England is told of some 
one in whom he is interested being at Sukkur, or DumDum, or 
Decg, or Noorpoor. If he desire to learn something about those 
places from a Gazetteer, would he naturally turn to Da, Df, 
Nn ? Is he not likely to be disappointed, and to think that the 
names arc not in the book ? For, let us ask ourselves, could he 
have any expectation of finding the napes he looks for, among 
words having first syllables spelt in these latter forms ? We are 
not speaking of people familiar with India and Indian names, but 
of ordinarily educated English folk, using their ears and eyes 
on sounds and spellings in the manner they arc most accustomed 
to. Will even a key in the preface to the book serve their turn ? 

Let us observe also that in a dictionary in the principal, Indian 
characters, the confusion above noticed would not occur. The w<»r<ls 
having first syllables of the same sound would come together 
and those of dissimilar sound would be apart, each in their own 
place. Nuygur would not be near Nagpom', or Scetapoor near 
Bitana. 

Is it not a just conclusion that for Indian Gazetteers the sensible 
course followed by Sir Henry Elliot in his Glos.sary is that 
which should be adopted? Let us have the scientific and 
accurate spelling, for the persons and purposes requiring it; 
and let us have it really, correctly, completely, according ti> 
an approved system. But let this bo the second form of the 
name. They are comparatively few who need it, and few the 
purposes for which it is required. Let the first form of the 
words, the form according to which they are ranged in English 
alphabetical order, be adapted to the comprehensioti of the 
many. Let it Ikj, as in the “Supplemental Glossary,” the 
form which is in agreement with the most ordinary English 
pronunciation of the letters, which has, as Sir Henry Elliot says, 

the merit of enabling an Englishman to pronounce a word in 

such a manner as to make it easily comprehended hy the Natives 
“ of Hindoostan.” It is the form according to which an educated 
Englishman, generally speaking, would naturally write the word.s 
on hearing them spoken ; the form by which English speaking 
people, learned and unlearned, can most readily find the word 
they seek, on reference to the spelling which, to them, represents the 
sound. And in all ordinary writings and publications let us keep 
to this latter, the familiar and (to English people) natural funii. 
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The matter is not unimportant. We shall create a still |;reatcr 
rep\ignance to Indian subjects, at home, aud diminish yet fur¬ 
ther. the scanty interest felt in^them, if we make Indian names 
more strange, and less easily read and written. 

This seems to be the kind of result at which, if our reasoning 
is just, we arrive. In ordinary puolications for English readers, 
the most customary use of the English letters, in the popular 
manner, with uniformity of application, facilitates right pronuncia¬ 
tion of words read, and easy representation of words heard ; and 
this without key, or directions, or distinctive marks not in u.se 
in our language. The other method retpiires instructions, requires 
accents, gives unfamiliar sounds to familiar letters, and thus can¬ 
not be used without error or doubt by the uniustructed. Is the 
general adoption of such % system convenient? Is it expedient? 
Is it wise ? Is it reasonable ? 




Art. VIII.—independent SECTION • 

OUR COMMERCIAL. EXPLOITATION OF THE 
INDIAN POPULATION&t 

(I.)— Its Statics. 

“ hi India all the vices operate li/ which sudden fortune is acquired; in 
England are ojten displayed in the veri/ same persons the virtues which 
' dispense hereditary wealth. Arrived in England, the destroyers of the nobility 
and gentry of a whole kingdom will find the best company in this natioH at a 
board of elegance and hospitodity. Here the ^manufacuarer and husband¬ 
man will bless the fust and pnmctwal hand that in India has torn the doth 
from the loom, or wrested the scanty portion of rice and salt from the 
peasant of Bengal, or wrung from him the very opium in which he forgot 
his oppressions and his oppressors. They marry into your families, they 
enter into ymr se^aite; they ease your estates by loans, they raise 'their 
value by demand; thejj cherish and protect your relations which lie heavy 
on your patronage, and there is scarcely a house in the kingdom that does 
not feel flonte concern and interest that make all reform of our Eastern 
government appear officious and disgusting, and on the whole a most 
discouraging attempt. In such an attempt you hurt those who are ab'e 
to return kindness or to resent injury. Jf you succeed, you save those who 
cannot so much as give you tfuinks. All these things s/mo the dijiculty 
of the leork loe have on hand, but they show its necessity too. UU H INDIAN 
OOVEllNMENT IS IN ITS BESt STATE A GIUEVANUE.” 

Burke. 

I N conducting the following examination into the export and 
import trade of British India, 1 shall determine, first, its 
alxUica or its condition at some given period of time ; and secondly, 
its dynamics or its development tiirough successive periods. 1 
shall, so to speak, take first a lateral and then a vertical section 
of Indian Commerce. 

Beginning Avith the statics I shall examine V the export, and 
2" the import trade. 

There is no text upon which Englishmen connected with India 
enlarge mure frequently or more exultingly in their incessant 
exhortations towards fearless borrowing and spending, than that 
of the long array of Indian exports. “ Why, India exports every 
year as much as fifty-seven millions sterling of produce, and in 
** one year, 1864-65 (the zenith of the cotton trade owing to the 
** American war), the sale proceeds of India's export goods touched 

* See the Editorial Note at the nnncial Department, Calcutta, 1872. 
last page of this Review. Finance and Revenue Accounts of 

t Trade and Navigation Returns of British India. Published by the Fi- 
Bi'itiah India. Published by the Fi- naucial Department, Calcutta, 1872.. 
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“ the figure of seventy millions sterling.” The recital of this vast 
sum, not less than a fourth of the export trade of Great Britain 
and Ireland, leaves an impression with reader or listener that 
India possesses a like proportion of wealth, that India is in 
possession of fixed capital and of ciMreut earnings which bear 
something like an English ratio to these stupendous outgoings. 

That is not so. A large portion of these fifty-seven millions 
sterling of exports represent sales made under coercion and under 
all the commercial disadvantage involved in coercion. The goods 
thus forcibly transferred are the cost of foreign rule ; they form 
the tribute of India to her alien or absentee rulers. India may 
or may not receive a full equivalent, but whatever conclusion one 
may form on that question—an entirely separate cpicstion,—it can¬ 
not undo the actual fact of*the tribute. Accordingly, if any one seek 
to demonstrate that India is prospering under and because of foreign 
rule, he must make a sufficient deduction on this account from his 
enumeration of Indian exports, for otherwise he will be committing 
the fallacy of reiterating the fact of foreign Governineut as being 
itself proof of the benefit therefrom. 

What then is the cost of foreign rule to India? Lotus see how 
the London Treasury of the Indian Exchequer is filled, and how 
it is emptied. Let us examine the nature of the “ Iloma ” or London 
charges of that Government which rules without being domiciled 
in India. Lot us also range several years for compari.son, so as 
to narrow the risk of incompleteness of view to a minimum or to 
zero (p. 141, Finance and Revenue Accounts)— 
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Let us exnmiue the nature ol* these several items of Receipts. 

The first item ** Home Receipts represents mere incidental 
deductions upon vast disbursements, mere casual and iufimtesimal 
sets-ofT against payments of enormous magnitude. 

The scconrf item of Receipts headed ** Amount received from 
HM*8 Treasury and other Public Departments'* purports to 
represent repayment from the English to the Indian Exchequer 
of certain charges, all of wh^ch had been thrown provisionally, and 
some of which had been fastened absolutely, on the Indian revenues. 
This is in accordance with a most objectionable system where¬ 
by the Indian Exchequer is compelled to conduct Afghan, Persian, 
Chinese, Abyssinian or other cxpo<litions, and thus in the first 
instance to bear the whole cost for the time being, and in the 
second instance to bear a vast proportion of the cost, or it may be 
the entire cost for good and all. This system is not only iniquitous 
in principle, but it is also most objectionable in practice, inas¬ 
much as it disperses responsibility and so far evades control. 
The details of the re-imburscinents, so far as these have been dis¬ 
closed, are At forth in the following Table which will give some idea 
of the extent to which the Indian is made to minister to the Eng¬ 
lish Exchequer. How little vigilance is exercised on behalf of 
Indian tax-payers may be surmised from the laxity of that audit 
(if, indeed, Parliamentary proceedings over Indian budgets may bo 
dignifiiMl with the name of auditing), which passes a charge of five 
or six millions sterling for the Abyssinian Expedition in the lump, 
and admits charges for a “ late ” China Expedition so many years 
after date. 



Details of the second item in the above Table of “ Home Receipts. 
Amount received from Her Majesty^s Treasury and other Public Departments. 
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Returuiog to the first Table, I must ask a careful consideration 
for the very instructive proceas which is betokened by the tUv^ 
class of Home Receipts, namely, “ Supplies from India!" The pro¬ 
cess is really this:—The Secretaiy of State first reckons, with more 
or less accuracy, the amount which he expects to need for his 
London payments during the succe^ing year, and then he adver¬ 
tises from time to time for tenders of drafts upon India. He 
wishes to place so or so many millions of Indian money in London, 
and accordingly he invites those London merchants or bankers 
trading with the East who may be wishing to place London money 
in India to compete with each other fbr his drafts upon India. 
He fixes a certain reserved or minimum rate of so many pence 
in London for each rupee which he wilt make over in India, 
and he invites merchants to bid against each other by tender 
at or over this rate. Those whose tenders are highest and are 
accepted, pay the stipulated amount of gold, &c., into the Bank 
of England, to the credit of the Secretary of State, and they 
receive his drafts upon India. These drafts are then sent by 
post to tne mercantile correspondents in Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, as the case may be, are there presented to and cashed 
by the Government at the Presidency Treasuries, and the proceeds 
arc devoted to the purchase of exports from India consigned to 
the original London merchants or to some creditors of these London 
merchants. 

Thus, the Secretary of State, in return for so many million.s of 
pounds sterling needed for his London disbursements, hods English 
merchants in so many krors of rupees at Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras. How does the Secretary of State do so ? Ho orders 
the Governor-General to empty Indian Treasuries to that amount, 
and to fill them again out of Indian taxes. These drawings of 
the Secretary of State form a grotesque chapter in the English 
Gospel of Free Trade, those glad tidings which shall be unto all 
peoples ; but I reserve this subject for the dynamics or historical 
review of the compulsory export trade of India, For the present 
I shall only observe that the rates of exchange obtained from 
time to time by the Secretary of State vary according to his financial 
position for the time being. For he is the most important nego¬ 
tiator with the East, and his cash in hand or his cash in imme¬ 
diate prospect are the most important items in any ekehango 
calculation of European business with the East. Further the 
rates vary according to the commercial vicissitudes of the parti¬ 
cular time, for example, the existing rates of discount English and 
Indian ; the scarcity or abundance of floating money within imme¬ 
diate call in England or India; the condition of general mercantile 
credit at the time ; the past results and the present prospects of 
the Indian trade outward and homeward ; the relative proportion 
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and the intrinsic character of the imports into and the exports 
from India under actual negotiation at the time being. 

The fourth heading of Receipts of the Home Treasury is that 
deplorable item of " debt incurred!* that register of millions 
after millions of money which are borrowed and spent without 
any definite notion whatsoever as to who is to pay the interest 
charge, and how long or wherewithal, and who is to re-pay the 
principal. It represents only a part, not the whole, of the recur¬ 
ring entry of our chronic deficit, and in so far it forms the periodi¬ 
cal record of our failure, the annual condemnation of our empire 
in India. 

The fifth and last item of Receipts entitled **Indian Railways 
and other Guaranteed Companies** calls for some explanation. 
It has been the practice with those guaranteed Companies, whose 
interests as Indian mortgagees are watched by the London Direc¬ 
torates, to raise money as they find convenient within their 
statutory powers of borrowing, and pay it into the credit of the 
Secretary of State at the Bank of England, whereupon they at 
once acquire a claim to the interest thereon. They Expend the 
same, about two fifths in England and three-fifths in India, at 
their discretion as to progress. In all these arrangements these 
Directorates po.ssess the initiative, which means the substantial, 
control, for the nominal post-audit of the Government is prac¬ 
tically futile. These Directorates, acting for the Railway mort¬ 
gagees who are almost all resident in England, have the real 
control of their incomings and outgoings, but it is the people of 
India (who are the nominal mortgagors) that bear the real respon¬ 
sibility. Now, of this Railway capital thus raised and paid into 
the Bank of England, about two-fiftlis, as I said, is disbursed in 
England on rails, rolling-stock, coal, freight, &c., in that enormous 
p:itronage which these obscure Directorates enjoy within the 
privacy of their London parlours, The remainder, say three-fifths, 
(for the proportion of Railway capital raised in India is infinite¬ 
simal), is spent by the Secretary of State on the Home or London 
charges of the Indian Government. Thus, the Secretary of State 
spends these Railway balances in London, and orders the Governor- 
General to place a corresponding amount at the disposal of the 
Railway employes in India, und thereafter to replenish the Indian 
Treasuries out of debt charged to India. 

The Railway accounts, unlike those drawings technically so 
called of whose fluctuating rates 1 have just spoken, are adjusted 
at a fixed rate of exchange, namely. Is. lOtif. per rupee or nominal 
2s., that is to say, at a loss of one penny on the shilling or per 
cent. In other words for every d?100 paid by a Guaranteed 
Railway Company into the Secretary of State’s Treasury, and 
, spent by him in Loudon, the Indian people are required to make 
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over 4 ? 108-10, or more correctly Rs. 1,090-14-6 in India. Over 
and above this the Indian people are obliged to find the Companies 
in land free of charge, also in a fixed minimum rate of dividend, 
and in many other comfortable privileges. How far this state 
of things is in accordance with the prui'essed principles of free trade, 
and with the moral sense of mankind as to the proper respon¬ 
sibility of capitalists,—I shall not now stop to enquire. The loss 
by exchange alone which has thus been charged to India during 
the last twenty years, amounts now to about 4?4,000,000. The 
aggregate loss on the guarantee of annual interest amounts 
now to about <£*17,000,000. In former days it was often put 
forth that the loss by exchange, amounting, ns I have said, to 
now some X*4,000,000, .would ultimately be recouped by a con¬ 
verse gain on re-exchange when the railways would come to 
repay their subsidy of guaranteed interest, say <£*17,000,000, and 
when the railways would come to share with the Qovernment 
their surplus profits. 

Profits ! Surplus profits ! on Indian Railways! 

Such, then, are tho ways and means by which the “ Home ” 
Treasury of tlm Indian people in London is annually filled. Lot 
us SCO now the nature of the charges upon which that Treasury 
is annually emptied. (P. 145, Finance and Revenue Accounts.) 



Diabursmmta of the “ Home ” or London Treasury. 
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The nature and the magnitude of these several items call for 
serious reflection. India, it will be seen, is required to maintain 
an army of such a slrcngtli as to be able at any time to lend a 
military force in China or Abyssinia or wherever British prestige, 
that is to say the interests of British Commerce, may seem to 
be menaced. It is futile to pretend that Britain makes full 
payment to India for this hire of Indian troops if she pays, (when 
she does pay at all,) the wages and the food of the regiments 
for the few months when she takes over their services. A veri¬ 
table refund of cost to India would include not only charges for 
the time being but also a heavy charge for previous co.st of 
organisation and for subsequent cost of pension list. No doubt 
Mr. Qladstono wiis quite right wlicn ho made rejoinder to Mr. 
Fawcett about the Aby.s.smian expctlition money, that per contra, 
the British Exchequer received no adequate reimbursement from 
India for the services of tiie British army and navy. The fact 
is, the English dominion of India is a waste of power injurious 
to the English tax-payer as well as to the Indian. At the same 
time, inasmuch as tlio Britisli tax-payer has the option of 
terminating the arrangement, while the Indian tax-payer although 
the poorer has no choice whatsoever in the matter, the former 
deserves little pit)" for his own folly, hut the latter merits the 
deepest sympathy iorhis helpless plight. 

The London, or as they are significantly called the **Home** 
charges of the absentee Government of Imlia, amount at present 
iu nett figures to no less than cC’lS.OOO.OOO a year. In order 
to understand what these and like enumerations of Indian taxa¬ 
tion really denote, one must consider that, whatever may be 
their potential capacity, yet an acre of Indian soil docs actually 
yield not more hut less food and less raiment than an aero of Eng¬ 
lish soil does. When one translates rtipees into pounds, one 
must also make a consideration for the poverty of India simihar 
to that which was indicated in the following words by that great 
Englishman of our time to whom alone of our Jiving countrymen 
posterity will award the name of statesman. “I would ask the 
House,” said John Bright in 1853,to imagine that !all steam- 

* engines and all applications of mechanical power were banished 
' from this country (Great Britain); that wc were utterly dependent 

* upon mere manual labour. What would you think if the Chan- 

* cellor of the Exchequer, under such circumstances endeavoured 
‘ to levy the same taxation which is now borne by the country ? 

* From one end of India to the other, with very trifling cxcep- 
’ tions, there is no such thing as a steam-engine ; but this poor 
‘ population without a steam-engine, without anything like nrst- 

rate tools, are called upon to bear, 1 will venture to say, the 

very heaviest taxation under which any people ever suflbred 

1 w 
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with the same means of paying it Yet the whole of this 
money, raised from so poor a population, which would in India 
buy four times as much labour, and four times as much of the 
< productions of the country as it would obtain in England, is 
* not enough to keep the establishments of the ■ Government; 
** for, during the last sixteen years the Indian Government has 
** borrowed ^16,000,000 to pay the dividends to the proprietors in 
England.” When Mr. Bright uttered these words of rebuke, 
the taxation of British India was only i?28,000,000. That taxa¬ 
tion has since risen,” which being interpreted means that tax¬ 
ation has since been painfully screwed up to ^*49,000,000, and 
still it is not enough. 

But this consideration of the difference of effectual monetary 
power of the rupee in India and the florin in England makes 
the problem ^iil more difficult to solve. This other and all 
but irresoluble function makes the quantity still more difficult to 
grasp. In order to give some idea of what ^13,000,000 a year of 
" Home ” charges really means to the Indian people, I must have 
recourse again to that same solitary English statesman of our day. 
He was speaking, as his earnestness will of itself show, to an 
audience more worthy than the loungers of the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

“ I believe that I understate the sum when I say that, in the 
pursuit of this will-o’the-wisp (the liberties of Europe and 
the balance of power), there has been extracted from the industry 
of the people of this small island [in the I7th, 18th and 19th 
centuries] no less an amount than .£*2,000,000,000 sterling. 
I cannot imagine how much <£*2,000,000,000 is, and therefore 
I shall not attempt to make you comprehend it. I presume it is 
something like those vast and incomprehensible astronomical 
distances with which we have lately been made familiar; but 
however familiar, we feel that we do not know one bit more 
about them than we did before. When I try to think of that 
sum of <j^2,000,000,000, there is a sort of vision passes before 
*' my mind’s eye. I see your peasant labourer delve and plough, 
” sow and reap, sweat beneath the summer’s sun, or grow prema- 
turoly old before the winter’s blast. I see your noble me- 
“ chanic, with his manly countenance and his matchless skill, 
** toiling at his bench or bis forge. I see one of the workers 
in our factories in the No. th, a woman, a girl it may be, 
“ gentle and good, as many of them are, as your sisters are, 
" I see her intent upon the spindle, whose revolutions are so 
** rapid that the eye fails altogether to detect them, or watching 
*' the alternating flight of the unresting shuttla I turn again to 
another portion of your population, which, * plunged in mines, 
««forgets a sun was made,’ and 1 see the man who brings up from 
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the secret chambers of the earth the elements of the riches 
** and greatness of his country. When 1 see all this, I have 
before me a mass of produce and wealth which I am no more 
" able to comprehend than 1 am that 000,000,000 of which 

** I have spoken ; but I behold in its full proportion the hideous 
“ error of your Governments, whose fatal policy consumes in some 
“ cases a half, never less than a third, of all the results of that 
industry which God intended should fertilise and blesS every 
“ home in England, but the fruits of which squandered 
in every part of the surface of the globe, without producing the 
" smallest good to the people of England.*^ 

Those military expeditions in Europe, for which the English 
people have been thus burdened with annual taxes and loaded 
with perpetual debt, corresponded many of them in the profligacy 
of their origin aud the wastefulness of their management 
to those expeditions and annexations in India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, China, and Abyssinia which have resulted in a debt of 
iPl00,000,000, charged for the present to the populations of India. 
The former device of resorting to warfare in Europe for out>door 
relief to the British aristocracy, and the later device of resorting 
to warfare in Asia for rates-io-aid to the British plutocracy, 
both belong to that same system of government or conspiracy 
in the interests of a caste of birth and a hierarchy of wealth wiiich 
has been worthily and frequently rebuked by our living tribune 
of the people. ** The age of chivalry has gone, and the age of 
** sophists, economists, and calculators has succeeded,^' but there 
has been one public man among us worthy of the country of 
Cromwell, one from whom no metaphysics about wages-fund, 8up> 
ply aud demand, nor all the other quackery of a pretended science 
could shroud the hearts of living men that labour and are heavy 
laden. If the language which Mr. Bright has adopted for England 
could be suitably translated into its Indian equivalent, we should he 
enabled to form some adequate conception of what .PI 3,000,000 
a year of Indian taxes expended in London really denotes 
to the Indian populations. But it would need a master-mind 
like this own to transpose the key of his regret over poverty in Eng¬ 
land to the deeper tones of a lamentation over misery in India. 

The young men of our time, who have hardly known of John 
Bright except as the Right Honourable member of a Cabinet, 
will find it ditflcult to form any adequate conception of the 
envious rage with which he was assailed, day after day and 
year after year, at the instance of an eflete patriciate and a 
demoralised plutocracy. For was he not the impious Sudra 
wretch, the novua luymo who, having no ancestry to speak of 
and no university degree at all, bad, nevertheless, presumed to 
real statecraft as if it were not, indeed, a mysterious lore reserved 
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for Brabmaos and for other twice>born castes? If the young 
men of our time would know, as in view of the impendiDg times 
of our national trouble they certainly ought to Imow, what is 
the kind of treatment that a statesman must be prepared to face 
at the hands of a press shameless because anonymoust then let 
them look back among other things at those weekly summaries 
of the views of good society exhibited in the cartoons and 
lampoons upon John Bright and Abraham Lincoln that shock the 
casual explorer of old volumes of PtcncA But there is no need 
to go so far. Have we not all heard it with our ears last year 
when a few carpenters and masons gave Paris such a government 
as Paris had never enjoyed before t* How convulsed was all good 
society, fashionable, castellated and corouetcd society, throughout 
Europe, when those Parisian artisans piesumeu even to penetrate 
the very mysteries, the hiania arcana of finance itself, and 
administered with an economy and a success to which Mr. 
Gladstone or Sir Richard Temple can never dare to aspire ! And 
yet the highest official pay under that Commune of imperishable 
renown was only Rs. 200 a month, <P240 a year. In our own coming 
season of English tribulation with its reckoning of ^200,000,000 
of discredited Indian Securities, when the helm of the State shall 
have fallen from the incompetent hands of rhetorical drivellers, 
may the ranks of the English people yield a ruler with the fear¬ 
lessness of Delescluz^ and a financier with the rectitude of 
Jourde, heroic statesmen with a single eye to duty^ who in the 
hour of our sore need will care as little for calumny as did 
Abraham Lincoin and John Bright. 

Putting aside the verbose metaphysics of political economy 
about exchanges, we come upon this solid fact. What actually 
defrays these annual “Home" charges of cPl 3,000,000 is that 
portion of each season's industry in India which has to be 
deported to England or to some customer of England, in order 
to procure an acquittance of this annual demand upon India 
made by the Queen of England. A compulsory forestalment 
of 13,000,000 a year in an export business of dP57,000,000 
is surely a peculiarity which deserves careful attention. Further, 

* It will be long before Parliamen- the laughing stock ef Ahabs and 
tary Government at either West- Jezebels, but at the same time shock- 
minster or Versailles yield any reform . ing all the well-br^ and dilettante 
so worthy as the raznre of I he society of the day throughout the fa- 
Colnmn VendOme. That solemn shionable quarter of Jerusalem, tore 
act of natioual purifioation, in fulfil- down the artistic altar to Chemosh 
rneut of the prophetic command of the abomination of Moab, and the 
Comte, has had no parallel in the neighbouring altar to Awtoreth the 
world's history since the time when abomination of Sidoo^ lust hard 
King Josiah, making good those by hate.” 
worM of the Elijahs that had been 
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let it be considered that Indian producers have now-a-days no 
other staples of industry, no other means of discharging their 
annual payments than agricultural, raw, unmanufactured, bulky 
produce, {let it be considered also thpt the assessment of Home 
Charges is hxed by the Secretary of State, and that the place 
of discharge is London; and consequently that Indian tax-payers 
have to limit their choice of staples to such produce of their 
soil, as will, after a long voyage, be acceptable in England or in 
some foreign country indebted to England. 

Here ray reader will have anticipated me in bethinking 
himself of other compulsory exports from India besides those 
which represent the Secretary of State's annual and increasing 
lieu. The English officials, like the English Government of India, 
have their home out of India, and they also have their private 
“ Home Charges.” A large portion of official pay drawn in India 
out of Indian taxes is necessarily remitted and spent out of India, 
and this practically constitutes a further drain upon whatever 
produce is harvested every year in India. These English cousum> 
ers may or they may not render a full equivalent to the Indian 
producers. That is a separate question,* aud no answer to that 
can affect the actual fact of the consumption itself. 

Is there any possibility of estimating the amount of this further 
drain on Indian industry ? There are figured estimates which 
purport to assess both directly and indirectly the whole of that 
dram on her resources which India has to suffer, because she is 
governed by aliens aud absentees. Were it not for such estimates, 
there arc many people who would never appreciate the difficulties 
of the Indian situation, nor obtain definiteness to ideas and mis¬ 
givings otherwise misty. Apart from this service which these 
estimates confer, they have little to commend them for intrinsic 
accuracy. 

The standard of measure, as I shall bye and bye show, is utterly 
inadequate. Yet it does help to indicate, that there is a difficulty 
at all to be solved, and therefore I proceed to quote one or two 
of the more carefully considered estimates. 

First of all 1 take an estimate framed in 1868 by Mr. Robert 
Knight, Editor of the Indian Eoonomistt an estimate which was 
published in Vol. II. of the East India Association's Journal, 

EnglandB Financial Mations wUh Indial* ps^e 254. 

^‘JUustly, India^ from the double misfortune of being at once a 

poor country, and a country governed by strangers whose 

* 1q Dr. Congreve’e'* India,” 18S7, and also a brief exposition of the 
(Triibner & Co.) will be found a de< general nature of the reform which 
monstration of the fact that English ou^ht to be instituted by Great 
consumers do not render an ade< Bntain towards India, 
quate equivalent to Indian producers, 
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administratioa is not only very costly but marked by all the evils 
** of has been unable to construct her railway system 

" out of indigenous capital, but has had to borrow three-fourths of it 
** (<^0,000,000) at 5 per cent. The result is that she has now to 
remit ^3,500,000 of produce every year to this country [Eng- 
** land] as interest to her railway creditors. You will not suppose 
me to be complaining of this for a moment. I am simply 
** explaining her position : you will see at a glance how greatly 
‘‘ better her position would have been if she had had capital 
" enough to build her railways out of her own resources; and 
she would have had it but for the Home Charges. And the 
** general result of all this is—that whereas the total annual 
“ drain upon her resources thirty years ago was estimated at 
" i?6,000,000 a year (Sir 0. Trevelyan's Evidence before the Lords' 
“ Committee, 1840), it is now not less than 16,000,000 a year, 
" thus 

** 1. Home Charges [London expenditure of the £ 

“ Indian Government] ... 6,600,000 

“ 2. Private Remittances, &c. [i.e., of English em- 
“ ployds in India] .. ... . **• 6,000,000 

3. Interest upon Anglo-Indian debt which is held 

in Britain ... ... ••• 1,000,000 

“ 4. Interest guaranteed to Railway Shareholders 3,600,000 

Total ... ^16,000,000 
“ That is to' say, before India can now import an ounce of silver, 
** or a ton of iron, or a yard of piece goods, or a pound of copper,— 
“ all vital necessities to her,—she must ship year by year 
jp16,000,000 of her produce to England to meet our present stand- 
“ ing claim upon her. Until this annually recurring drain has been 
** met she cannot import a sixpence worth of anything, let her 
** necessities be what they may.” . 

The paper setting forth this estimate of the drain upon India 
was reEid at a meeting of the East India Association with Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, one of the Members of the Home Council, 
in the chair. It was subjected to the severest scrutiny at the time, 
but was not substantially impugned either as to the figures, to 
far as the figures went, or as to the general ^ principle of the 
reckoning. It was afterwards noticed with official commendation 
by Sir Stafford Nortbcote, then Secretary of State for India. 


t: i I H I P 1 P^F* V. K\ n fij I w t] vl 


The second estimate which I shall cite Is one framed In 187J, 
Iqr Mr. XM^bhai Naoroji, a Panu gentleman, who at that time 
was l^retary to the same Association, The gist of it is as 
ibllows 
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1. Home Charges of the Secretary of State 
.2. Interest on Railway Stdck 
3. Private Remittances of English employes, 
say, 2,600 civilians covenanted and uncove¬ 
nanted, 5,000 military officers, 60,000 pri- 
t vate soldiers in receipt of about iP9,000,000, 
pay. Also some minor items 

Total annual drain upon India ... ^16,000,000 
The paper setting forth this estimate was read and discussed 
in two meetings of which Sir Charles Trevelyan, formerly of the 
Bengal Civil l^rvice, afterwards Secretary of the British Treasury, 
Governor of Madras and Einance Minister of India, was Chairman. 
The paper seems to have elicited some murmuring at the meet¬ 
ings, and a good deal of hostile criticism in the Anglo-Indian press. 
But the general principle of the Ogures, so far as they went, was 
not successfully impugned. It was suggested, indeed, that these 
views as coming from a native of India savour^ of sedition and 
might be dangerous, the very same silly argument which we have 
all heard so often advocated for silence about absenteeism and 
about crushed out manufactures in Ireland, as if, forsooth, it were 
the discussions about hardships and not the hardships themselves 
that lead to political outrages. 

The grand conclusion to which Mr. Knight and Mr. Naoroji led 
up their reasoning was this : that the Government ought to borrow 
more of London money for Indian public works, so as to enable 
India to recruit from a drain which otherwise must ultimately 
exhaust her. In other words what they urged is to pile further 
mortgage upon that existing debt which already burdens India so 
heavily. Mr. Knight and Mr. Naoroji alluded to the spectre of 
Indian feffnine; but those loans, which they were unwise enough 
to solicit in greater profusion, would certainly aggravate and not 
relieve the starvelings of India, for their ultimate and sole nett 
result would be to divert further field produce from consumption 
in India to consumption in England, in order to defray the new 
interest charges coming due in London. There is not one of 
our public works in India but costs more than it yields. 

These, then, are instances of the direct method of estimating by 
a monetary standard, the actual cost in which English rule stands 
India, I proceed to describe another, an indirect, attempt to 
measure the annual drain upon India. The method in this case 
is to set, all the aggregates of exports or sales from India 
for a long TOriod of years against all the aggregates of imports 
into or pur^aaes by India of the same period of time, and to 
deduce from these the approximate amount of tne business which. 
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it is supposed, would not have occurred, but for the English role of 
India. 

Now, this process is certainly less faulty than those other proces¬ 
ses which we have just been examining. For spread as it is over 
a longer period of time, it approaches more nearly to the only 
scientific process in such cases, that of sociology, or the method of 
enc^uiring according to the entirety as opposed to the process of 
political economy or the method of enquiry by the severalty.* 

The attempt to estimate the cost of English rule by this 

f rocess of analysing the Custom House statistics of British 
ndia, although it also is defective, as I shall presently show, is yet 
suggestive even in its defects ; and, in any case, it is instructive to 
those who have been accustomed to rely on political economy as 
a competent solution of such problems. 

The process is as follows:— 

When a series of Indian Customs’ Returns is subjected to ex¬ 
amination, it is discovered that there is ordinarily a large excess 
of exports over imports; or in other words, that India, unlike any 
other country, apparently sells more than she buys. In any other 
country the figures of imports exceed the figures of exports, and 
the difference may be taken to indicate, though not really to 
measure, the profit which that country secures upon its share of 
the world’s business. Whence then the peculiar shortcoming in 
the case of India ? The answer, a stereotyped answer, is as fol¬ 
lows : *— 

“ Such a hiatus is natural in a commerce between a primitive 
** people and an advanced people. India is not only a country 
** inhabited by people of primitive, simple habits, with comparatively 
'* few wants, but it is also destitute of silver-mines, and therefore, 
may reasonably be expected to require and to obtain bullion 
instead of manufactured goods in return for so much of its own 
exports as are not balanced by its imports of foreifn wares. 
Now, this, in actual fact, is the precise condition of Indian 
commerce.” 


* The distinction will be apprecia¬ 
ted by every one who has any ac¬ 
quaintance with the elementary 

E rinoiples of sound biology. The 
iologist who has learnt' from Bichat 
or Broussais the futility of sno.^ 
metaphyBical entities as the vital 
'pnnoiple and so forth four profession¬ 
al dissertations about cnolera and cat- 
tbe disease in India are full of them), 
will readily understand how illusory 
^are the similar metaphysics of politi- 
"cal economy about prices, rent supply 
d demand, &c. As for those men 


who have acquired no knowledge of 
the biological laws of the individual 
organism, they are no more compe¬ 
tent to expound the sociological laws 
of the social organism, than would 
be that pretender who should attempt 
to expound astronomy without ever 
bavins learnt mathematics, and who 
should resort, like the Ptolemaic 
enquirers, to sudi metaphysical de¬ 
ductions as that of ‘‘me planeta 
moving necessarily in a circle, be¬ 
cause, forsooth, of a certain innate 
perfection in the circular figure.” 
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Accordingly, it is often asserted deliberately, even by respon¬ 
sible officials, that the excess of merchandise exported iioni 
India over the merchandise imported into India is liquidated 
in silver. That is not really the case. Between the spring 
of 1834, at the termination of the Company’s China monopoly, 
and the spring of 1871, the registered exports from India indu* 
dive of hmlwn have amounted to 1057 millions sterling. (Com¬ 
mercial Statistics, page 191.) During the same period the regis¬ 
tered imports into India also inclusive of bullion have amounted 
to 901 millions sterling. Thus even the official returns admit that 
India’s business with the rest of the world, the most part of which 
has been transacted immediately with England, and all Of which 
has been powerfully impelled by influence from England, has 
resulted in India’s incomfngs falling short of her outgoings by 156 
millions sterling. In other words, India trading with the world, and 
chiefly with England has for the last 36 years been making over 
by sales more than she has been able to recover by purchases to the 
amount of 4^ millions sterling a year. If this really represents a 
process of voluntary exchange as between India and England, in 
accordance with the description of onr economists and officials, it 
may well remind us of another episode of commerce as between 
Asiatic and European, and like that also it calls for a good deal of 
theological interposition by way of explanation, and 1 therefore 
recommend the subject in both aspects, that of theology and that 
of political economy, to Mr. Gladstone’s congenial mind. 

"Qf upa KaO^ iinrwv ai^ttvrc 

jfc/'/xiv t’ \afie 7 t)v Knl viatwaavTO. 

’Ei'O* avre TXat/irij* Kpovihi}^ ^pevas cfeXcTo Zevs 
Ss TTpOTi TvSetSijP ^lopyBra 7cr'>x^ ’ ufietfifv 
Xpvaca iKmop-^oi ’ cvvea/Boiwv. 

But putting aside all theology and in particular Mr. Gladstone’s 
special postulate of England’s divinely constituted trusteeship 
over India, ordinary men of plain understanding will remark 
that the annual exports from India show only what India has 
made over absolutely, whereas much of the imports represents 
debt forcibly imposed upon, not earnings freely acquired, by 
India. Nor is this all. Those who have attempted to gauge 
the drain on Indian resource by balancing the exports 
against the imports insist on adding as a surcharge to the 
exports the nett amount of enfaced rupee paper which, at the 
close of the period under review, has been outstanding on 
the London register of Indian debt. On the 31st March 
1869,* this amount was jP16,000,000. According, then, to such 

* 1 am not aware of the flgares on 81st March 1871. 

lx 
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estimates this Cutstandiog amount, being debt, must have previ¬ 
ously appeared in one shape or another among imports into the 
Indian harbours, but on their way out of India they must have 
escaped registration by the Customs Department, inasmuch as 
they were then only l^ok debts or paper securities transferred 
inside of envelopes through the Post Office. The economists who 
compile these tables assure us that the accounts of exported 
outgoings and imported incomings, after being thus purged by 
adjustments of this sort, will show approximately a residuum of 
exchanges truly spontaneous and no longer compulsory, a residu¬ 
um, therefore, available for treatment according to the assump¬ 
tions of what they are pleased to call their science. 

Estimates of this kind have, as 1 Gp.id, a certain degree of 
utility, but they are necessarily defective. The phenomena of 
English intercourse with India are moral as well as material; and 
whether moral or material they are too inextricably interwoven 
to be measurable by any enumeration of bales and hogsheads. 
Publicists who confine themselves to such incommensurate 
methods of treating social phenomena commit the same error as 
Mr. Bruce the explorer of the Nile would have committed, if 
he had tried to explain the phenomena of cow bleeding by balan¬ 
cing so many ounces and grains of fibrine, serum, &c., withdrawn 
against so many pounds of grass and water taken in by the cow. 
Writers like Mr. Knight, or Dr. Hunter, who follow up mere mone¬ 
tary arguments according to political economy about our Indian 
aiiairs, and who seek to remedy famine in India by more borrow¬ 
ing from London, commit the same error as Mr. Bruce would 
have done if he had also urged on the Abyssinians that there 
was nothing like a sharp lancet to staunch a bleeding. 

For my own part I reject a mere monetary canon as being 
utterly incommensurate with the Indian question. Even if I 
accepted this as sufficient, I could not but remark on the extreme 
and hopeless complexity of a figured calculation with far-reaching 
deductions on this side and intricate surcharges on that. More¬ 
over, when the economist has exhausted all his devices over 
both the sides of the equation, he never succeeds after all in re¬ 
solving that unknown quantity which he seeks to attain. For the 
data which ho needs, and which he therefore naively assumes, 
namely, tho insularity of individual existence on the one hand, 
and on the other hand the freedom of exertion on the part of the 
millions of natives concerned, are actually negatived in the very 
statement of his case. The hypotheses which he feigns, do not 
in reality cover the actual facts whether inclusively or exclusively, 
and his conclusions are therefore as visionary as his premises, 
^heipe attempts to strike balances between England and India 
{wUh figures gross here and sums nett there, dealing now with. 
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mortgage capital imported and now witb mortgage interest ez« 
port^, are surely at variance with the sound logic of practical 
exigencies as set forth in the universal experience of ordinary life. 
Would a banker ever depart in this way from the method of the en¬ 
tirety and plunge into tne method of severalty % Would he con¬ 
sent to recast the figures of transactiois already finished ? Would 
he consent to blot out gross entries here and substitute nett 
entries there ? Would he recast a ledger and a journal long ago 
closed so as to make it accord with some retrospective hypothesis ? 
Fes : there have been banks for which such operations have been 
necessary. But these banks were in liquidation, and their direc¬ 
tors were on their trial. 

By these several tentative estimates I have indicated the gene¬ 
ral nature, but I have not and could not havo furnished an exact 
numerical measure, of the influence of English rule upon Indian 
commerce. I come now to examine the actual nature of the 
several staples of export from India. I take the latest year for 
which statistics are available, namely, 1870-71 (page 203, Trade 
and Navigation Blue Book) :— 


Article. 

Value. 

£ 

Oloflee . 1 . 

809,701 

Cotton, raw ... 

19,460,899 

Cotton goods, including twist and yarn 

1,410,013 

Indigo 

3,192,603 

Grain, Rice 

4,146,638 

„ Wheat, &c. 

322,366 

Hides and Skins 

2,020,857 

Jute, raw ... ... ... 

2 ,677.662 

Opium 

10,783,863 

Seeds ... , ... 

3,622,305 

Bilk, raw 

1.351,346 

Sugar and Sugarcandy ... 

295,076 

Wool, raw ... 

670.647 

Other articles of merchandise 

4.768,069 

Total Merchandise ... 

55,331,825 

Treasure ... 

2,220,765 

Totxd Exports ... 

57,562,590 


Now, upon glancing even cursorily over these details of the 
boasted 57| millions sterling of exports, one cannot help noticing 
that opium alone figures for lOf millions, nearly a fifth of the 
whole exports of the empire. This certainly represents a vast 
revenue for the alien governors of India. But it forms no i#oof 
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of welfare nor disproof of hardship secured by the governors for 
the governed of India, when the welfare or the hardship of 
the governed is the veiy question in issue. I heard Mr. Grant 
Dufif in a recent budget-speech emphatically praise this opium 
revenue as a splendid estate for India, and 1 felt the degrada¬ 
tion of my fellow-countrymen to be complete when I heard this 
high official (from whom, unlike to Sir Charles Wood, ‘ Heaven 
hsui not withheld the gift of articulate utterance ’) finally exult 
over the magnitude of British concerns in Asia as a consolation 
for British inaction during a supreme crisis of oppression in 
Europe. Magnitude of Indian concerns! Magnitude also of Indian 
deficits! 

Here arc some of the drawbacks to India’s “ splendid estate ” 
in opium: 

First, the two millions sterling that are devoted every year to 
opium in Behar are not private means adventured at private risk. 
They are partly the proceeds of the salt poll-tax, paid possibly 
by wretches whose 'deaths by starvation in the following year will 
be attributed, forsooth, to a casualty in the harvest; they are partly 
the proceeds of the enormous justice-taxes of stamps ; partly the 
proceeds of other taxes ; and all of them are wrung from scanty 
earnings. 11 is with these sums that an omnipotent Chancellor back¬ 
ed by 200,000 bayonets enters into competition with the petty 
chandlers and huckstersofthe village booths in Behar in their strug¬ 
gles to earn a livelihood by their advances for the cultivation of other 
staples of agriculture than the poppy. Let the condition of 
Behar cultivators be imagined from the miserable fact that ad¬ 
vances have to be made at all on such a scale at every seed time. 
This is not the only curious feature of the glorious gospel of 
English Free Trade for India as administered at the opium 
agencies of Behar and Benares. T^e opium agents of Govern¬ 
ment exercise a summary jurisdiction, and are not subordinate to 
the Civil Courts in their adjustments with tl)e heavily indebted 
cultivators. Burke’s description of the procedure over the poppy 
holds good to this day. “ The inability of the cultivators to keep 
■* accounts places them at the discretion of the agents of the 
' supreme power to make their balances what the agents please, 

' and these agents can recover the balances not by legal process 
‘ but by seizure of the cultivators’ goods and imprisonment of 
' their persons. One and the same dealer makes the advance, 

* values the return, states the account, passes the judgment, and- 
' executes the process.” True, the summary jurisdiction is sard 
to be seldom enforced, but the power is carefully provided by 
Statute. The attitude of Government to the cultivators of the poppy 
is lil^rality tempered by a discretionary prerogative of distress. 
7 he system may be unavoidable or it may be admirable, but at 
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least it should not be tinselled over with the mockery of Fiee 
Trade phraseology. 

A second drawback to this **splendid estate of opium" 
consists in the application of taxes to displace food grain from the 
most fertile spots of the fertile territory of Behar and Malwa. 
These are provinces which have suffered most severely from dearth 
and famine in recent years. In the Parliamentary Blue-Book 
on the Moral and Material Progress (!) of India dunng the year 
1868-69, prominent mention is made of the aggravation to tho 
terrible famine of Rajputana caused by the extent of poppy cul¬ 
tivation in Malwa. 1 may as well anticipate any sophistical evasions 
on this subject by pointing out that the people of the feudatory 
territories, thus in fact brought under ofEcial review, are our sub¬ 
jects. We are responsible for them. We should certainly not 
hesitate to enforce obedience from them. We take care to secure 
the lion’s share of the opium profits by our political and fiscal system 
of passes and pass duties on opium in Central and Western India. 

A third mischief of the **splendid estate in opium" is the chronic 
disorder to which the finances of India are subjected through 
the spasmodic fluctuations of that branch of the revenue. The 
proceeds of a good year are spent to the full without any reserve 
being put aside; for the system of so called cash balances of 
revenue, consisting as they do, mainly of borrowed money, does 
not deserve the name of a reserve. The consequence is that 
in a bad year the exchequer is left to shift for ways and means 
as best it can, with a scale of expenditure and establishments 
already aggrandised by the profuse habits of previous plethora. 
The neglect to provide a reserve extends not only to each financial 
year by itself, but to the entire series of years. The opium re¬ 
venue is doomed. It will succumb either to a gust of popular feel¬ 
ing among the cultivators as to remuneration for the poppy ; or, 
more probably, it will crumble away before a pressure of popular 
feeling and of Government policy in China. No campaign in 
behalf of British commerce in China will then be able to retrieve 
the opium revenue of the English Government of India. No 
farther war of compulsory delmuchery will add another to the 
oriental disgraces of the English Government Never again will 
a Napoleon intrigue for the Jesuit vote at the rural j^biacite, 
nor reach out the hand of a corrupt dynasty in France to that of 
a corrupt plutocracy in England for a joint propaganda of Chris¬ 
tianity and opium in China. The policy of “ commerce united 
with and made to fiourish by war " may continue to be blazoned 
on the Guildhall of London town, but it has been irrevocably 
condemned by the proletariates of France and England. It would 
be as much as crown, lords, and commons are worth to wage 
another opium campaign in China. 
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Of the moral damage inflicted by our opium policy, I shall 
not now speak. The subject is too momentous to be treated 
of as an episode in the enumeration of exports and imports. 

As regards the other staples, besides opium, of the Indian'export 
trade, 1 defer the examination of these until I come to the Dyna¬ 
mics Meanwhile there are's few general considerations awut 
Indian exports which deserve to be noticed under the present 
subject of the Statics of Indian Commerce. 

The enumeration of two score and seventeen millions sterling of 
Indian exports,—a quarter of the exports of thelJnited Kingdom, 
as recited in an Indian budget-speech—seems to suggest, and is 
meant to suggest, a sense of ample security for loans. For it is 
implied that India possesses a proportionate amount of invest¬ 
ed capital, corresponding to that wonderful accumulation of the 
labour of past and present generations which England enjoys 
in the railways, the roads, the bridges, the pavements, the 
drains, the water-works, the lighthouses, the quays, in fact the 
entire social plant* of England. But it is a fatal error to infer, 
as many do from the table of Indian exports as collated with the 
table of English exports, that the accumulated resource of the 
earning capacity of India corresponds In any such ratio to the 
accumulated resource^ or the earning capacity of England. Con- 
•isider for a moment how vast an amount of private personal 
income is comprised in English rent alone. But the fund which 
in India would more or less correspond to English rent has had 
to surrender to our exchequer at different times 90 per cent., 75 
per cent., 66 per cent., 50 per cent, of the rent Nor is it the 
actual rent that is thus subjected to assessment for Indian land 
revenue. The fiscal department determines, without appeal, what 
they choose to consider the potential rent, and this potential— 
not actual—rent is what is constituted the basis of the assess¬ 
ment. 

Indian officials often ply a similar sleight-of-hand about the 
Indian debt as compared with other debts, similar to that which 
they ply about Indian exports and imports as compared with 
other exports and imports. They describe the Indian debt as 
only twice the annual income, or, including the railway liabilities 
four times the annual income ; and they contrast this with the 
English debt as being eight times the annual income. This 
sophistry is as silly as it is prefligate. The ratios are utterly 
incommensurate. For India has no such taxable residuum as that 
which England possesses in the rental of the landlords and the 
profits of, the capitalista As regards the debt itself, the differ¬ 
ence in burden of interest charge between a debt held within 
and a debt _ held outside of the country is a feature of the com¬ 
parison which ought not to be left out of view, Again, it has 
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never been heard that taz-payers in England, like tax-payers in 
India, are so poor as to starve to death sometimes by the million. 

If an export trade of 57 millions sterling, including nearly 11 
millions of the Government monopoly of opium, seem such a 
mighty thing as an index of monetary power in the world’s 
market over the world’s produce, then let it be considered how 
much of this is forestalled by pre-existing annual liabilities. 
The army alone with its subsidiary services costs some 20 millions 
sterling, and absorbs the whole of the land revenue yielded 
within the empire. Nor does this prodigious amount exhibit 
the whole actual cost of our Indian army. For in addition 
to the stupendous ransoms shown in the military budget, there 
is a farther taxation, mo^t heavy and harassing, imposed on the 
peasantry who have the misfortune to dwell along the line of 
march from cantonment to cantonment. When a regiment moves 
on the most ordinary and regular relief (and the reliefs now-a-days 
with so many English troops going backwards and forwards are 
numerous and costly), the husbandmen on th5 line of march are 
requisitioned for carts, cattle, fodder and provisions as if for an 
enemy traversing a hostile country. Everyone knows the shifts 
to which ryots resort when a regiment is on the move, how they 
dismantle their carts, hide the axles, bury the wheels in water, 
and hurry off with their bullocks to the jungle. Such is English 
free trade in India, and such is the hold that we have on the 
hearts of the people ! And even the enormous budget of 20 millions 
sterling represents the cost of the army only on a peace footing. 
For on the slightest disturbance, and throughout all the period 
of actual warfare, this military budget, gigantic as it is already, 
mounts at a rate unknown in any other country’s costly experience 
of the costliness of war. 

So much for the export trade of India. I shall return to 
it when 1 come to the dynamics of ray subject. Meanwhile 
I proceed to the import trade of India in its statical view. Here 
is a classified schedule of all the imports, merchandise as well os 
treasure, for 1870-71, the latest year for which returns are avail¬ 
able (pp. 195,101, Trade and Navigation Returns)• 
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Imports^ 1870-71. 


Class. 

Goons. 

Valvb. 

Total. 


• 


£ 

OottODl #«• 1 

Cotton Twist and Yam 

Cotton Piece Goods 

3,400,002 

16,644,867 

19,044,869 

0 

4,627,229 

1,185,818 

1,903,429 

1,271,693 

5,380,868 

Metal ...f 

1 

Machinery of all kinds 
Railway materials & stones... 
Metals manufactured, i.x- ) 
cept railway materials 3 

Metals, raw except ditto ... 

*» 

447,670 

1,466,068 

850,319 

1,«63,272 

Liquor ... | 

Malt Liquors 

Spirits 

Wines aud liqueurs 

346,389 

405,381 

434,048 

Silk and Wool ... | 

Silk, Raw 

Silk Goods 

Woollen Goods ... 

89*6,563 

425,527 

582,339 

Balt and Sugar ... | 

Salt 

Sugar, Sugarcandy & Loaf ... 

715,892 

555,801 

Other articles of) 
Merchaudiso ... 3 

••• ••• 


Total Merchandise,.. 

• •• ••• 


33,413,906 

Treasure imported... 

*•« ••• 


5,444,823 


Grand Total of all Imports... 


38,858,729 


m 

During the year 1870-71 the importation of silver was on a scale 
much lower than had mevailed during the previous 15 years when 
State mortgage and Kailway mortgage were being piled on the 
country. The consequence was that in 1870-7li India presented the 
anomoious spectacle of a country having to sell 19 millions sterling 
of goods more than she was able to buy, whereas other countries 
expect to find their imports exceeding their exports in value, the 
dinerence representing to some extent the country’s profit on the 
international Dusiness. 1 shall have occasion to recur to the depress¬ 
ed condition of Indian business in 1870-71 when I come to treat of 
the dynamics of the bullion trade.* The imports returned as 
merchandise were on the usual scale in 1870-71, with the exception 

* Meanwhile I may extract from the figures of the treasure importation 
the official Trade Botam (page 191) £01 the last 20 years 
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of liquor which in each of the two previous years had been import- 
' ed to the amount of more than a million and a half sterliog;. 

When finance ministers point to this great array of figures as- 
demonstrating the prosperity of the people of India, I must demur. 
When I consider the multitudes of people among ^yhotn these 
38 millions sterling of imports have to be distributed, 1 think each 
native or each native family succeeds in buying but a very little 
indeed. Again, 1 cannot but recollect that much of the 38 
millions sterling do^s not represent purchases of the natives at all. 
1 cannot but think of those grim figures of new and enormous 
mortgage over which a glib rhetorician “ to whom Heaven has 
conceded the gift of articulate utterance ” slurs with the easy 
elegance of an apostle oi^eist, as thus :— 



Nkw Debt on ac¬ 
count OF Deficits, ok- 

DINARY AND EXTF.AOll- 

DINABY. 

New Mortoacr by 
creation of fresh 
Raimvay Stock. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1866-67 ... 

2,517,489 

9,802,190 

i 

12,379,679 

1867-68 ... 

1,610,157 

7,088,027 

8,608, IS't 

1868-69 ... 

4,141,644 

3,287,155 

7,431,799 

1869-70 ... 

2,480,945 

6,225,971 

8,706,916 


To these stupendous amounts India has been made to import 
debt, and much of these burdensome goods never reach India at 
all, except as a book debt entry with order to pay the interest 
in each of the succeeding years. Those transactions which are 
settled in this way may accrue and be adjusted far out of the 
bounds of India, and yet they are paraded as a proof of the natives* 
prosperity. Concerning that portion of the imports of debt which 
do reach India at all, and obtain entry in the Customs returns, it 
is unnecessary and it would be difficult to trace, except merely 
in a general way, which is the new State mortgage, or which is 
the new Railway stock that has swollen the imports of each par> 
ticular year. 


Annual average 1849-60 to 1663-54 

„ „ 1854-55 „ 1858-69 

1859-60 „ 1863-64 

” 1864-65 „ 1868-69 

Actual in 1869-70 

1870-71 


£ 

... 4,793,802 

... 11,276,160 

... 17,091,615 

... 17,617,777 
3,954,807 
5,444,823 


» 


» 


• I* 


• •• 
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Thus, we find that much of these wonderful and boasted hgures 
of Indian imports represent (a) mortgages imposed from abroad 
by foreign compulsion, (h) dead-weight of new debt which is 
irrevocably destined to entail immediate and absolute annual 
k>8B) (e) dead-weight of new stock on account of works euphemis¬ 
tically called reproductive which are not less certain to termin¬ 
ate in a similar drain upon Indian resource. These transac¬ 
tions do not represent annual purchases acquired by the natives 
of their own free choice out of discretionary earnings. The public 
works are called reproductive, and they are doubtless very 
profitable and very nice for the cottoT> and iron capitalists of 
the Mersey, the Tyne and the Clyde, all possessed of powerful 
Parliamentary interest, but they certainly impov£:rish the people 
of the Ganges, the Godavery, and the’Nerbudda, Is it upon 
such factitious expansion of customs' figures of imports that India 
and England are to be congratulated on their mutual commerce ? 
These deft optimists would have pronounced hosannas over the 
development of Anglo-Abyssinian commerce and wealth at 
Annesley Bay during tlie recent expedition to the Rod Sea, or 
over the increase of Anglo-Crimean business showm at Balaklava 
during the war in the Euxine. When Aden and Gibraltar come 
to be given up, as they certainly* will be when England comes 
to be better governed than now, then a set of similar sophists will 
be found to deprecate the surrender on tlie usual argument that 
a healthy and increasing trade, (to wit, at Gibraltar smuggling 


* A fin d’eviter la revolution de- 
inocratique par l’6volution socioci’a- 
tique, le putriciat brit!iuui({ue doit 
antant r6g6nerer sa politifiue au de¬ 
hors qn’au dedans. II faiit d’abord 
eteindre les derniers .synitonies d’uiie 
disposition oppi-essiveenvers les suitres 
elements d’occidentalilu, snrtunt eii 
faisant cesser I'iujurieuse anoiualie 
one soumet a I’Angleterre uue ville 
d'Andalousio. 

* # ■» 
Alora ils [les hommes d’Etat bri- 
tanniqu^s] pourront pleinemeut d6v6- 
lopTOr, a Icur eternel honneur, coinnie 
a riifiniense profit de leur peuplc, 
et indme dn inonde entier, les priu- 
cipanz avautages de leur situation 
exce^tionnelle, que neutralise jus- 
I'einpirisnie stutionnaire. Maia 
n leur conVei'sion tarde trop, ils se 
trouveront dovances par TSlitc du 
proletariat biitauuiquc, que des o'tu- 


des spontanees, bientot systematisdes 
par le positivisme, dispoaent a faire 
irresistibleniout surgir le.s digues 
suoceisseurs de Cromwell. Quoique la 
revolution ddmocratique ait avertd 
faute d’une doctrine et d’une situa¬ 
tion cniivcnablcs, elle a laissd, chez 
les ineilleures dines britauniques, dcs 
gernies imperissabJes, ddji voisios 
d line pleine maturity. Ki la com¬ 
pression interieure, ni la diversion ex- 
terieure, ne peuveut plus entraver 
des tendances qui, fouddes sur I’en- 
serublc du passd, prevaudraient fiuale- 
iiteut quand mcme revolution an- 
glaise s’.accomplirait isolement. Elies 
doivent bieutot devenir irresistible 
lorsqne I’avenemeut dn proletariat cen¬ 
tral [francais] a la dictature system- 
atique fera par tout nn digne appel 
aux sympathies ])opulaires, 

Positive, iv, 493.) 
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9 'Cross the Spaeish customs lines), is being transacted at the 
historic rocks of southern Spain and southern Arabia. 

Again, when these sanguine gentlemen demand men's admi¬ 
ration over the 38 millions of Indian imports as being Bgured 
and therefore cogent proof of the pr*-'sperity of the native popu¬ 
lation, they are bound in common honesty to show separately how 
much of these represents goods destined for English residents, 
and how much represents commodities really destined for 
those native consumers whose condition is the very and the sole 
question in hand. A return of the claret imported for the mess, a 
return of the beer imported for the canteen of an English regiment, 
merely recapitulates so much taxes previously raised from natives 
as revenue, or so much mortgage previously charged to natives 
as debt, and now passing into consumption in the form of wine 
and malt liquor. Are such statements to be adduced as a demon¬ 
stration that native taxpayers have either possessed tho means or 
exercised the discretion of buying commodities to this amount ? 

One beholds dearth chronic and famine frccfuent, and one mar¬ 
vels what we are to appeal to when we come to bo challenged 
by the starvelings to show cause to the world why this polity of 
ours should last one hour longer. Meanwhile the flippant op¬ 
timist flaunts a schedule of 38 millions sterling of imports, a 
schedule which he has not even had the decorum to co-ordinate 
into some semblance of truthfulness. 

Here is an enumeration, and only a partial enumeration of certain 
articles which figure in the 38 millions of imports, but notoriously 
do not enter at all in most casCvS, and in some cases enter only 
infinitesimally into consumption, on really native account. 

Declared value. Remarks. 


Agricultural implements 

10,781 


Animals—Horses only 

08,345 

Chiefly from Austra¬ 

Apparel 

433,097 

lia, mostly for English 
residents and for Go¬ 
vernment cavalry. 
Chiefly from England, 

Arms, aramunition, and mili¬ 
tary stores ... 

74,297 

and imported for Eng¬ 
lish residents. 

Art, works of ... ... 

11,050 


Bottles 

11,139 


Bricks 

4,200 


Cabinet-ware ... 

24,055 

Most of this apparently 


• 

destined for Govt. 



House at Bombay. 
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<}andles 

• • • 

54,793 

Carriages ... 


2],73G 

Cement for building 

and 

engineering ... 

■ ■ • 

9,002 

Clay for ditto ... 

• ■ • 

2,654 

Coal and Coke... 

« • « 

• 467,096 

Corks 

■ • • 

13,109 

Earthen and Porcelain-ware 

74,819 

Class-ware 

• • V 

194,065 

Government Stores 


65,659 

Groceries ... 


12.799 

ifce ... ... 

« • • 

13,951 

Instruments, scientific 


18,872 

C Ales 

■ • • 

'311,686 

r • I Ciders 

Liquors 

• • • 

• • • 

711 

433,336 

\ Spirits 


385,900 

Lucifer Matches 

• * • 

41,571 

Macldncs and Machinery 


447,543 

Military and other official Uni- 


forms 

• • • 

10,639 

Musical Instruments for regi- 

mental bands 

■ • ■ 

3,517 

Musical Instruments of other 

kinds 

• • • 

25,762 

Naval Stores ... 

• •• 

87,122 

Paper 

• • • 

279,544 

Photographic materials 

• • • 

6,509 

Provisions and Oilman’s 


stores 

• • ■ 

202,520 

Railway materials 

• • « 

1,466,067 

Soap 

• ■ • 

12,578 

Tea 

• • • 

114,055 

Telegraphic materials 

• •• 

4,559 

Tobacco 

* • • 

75,432 

Toys and Games 


38,996 


Total “ Merchandise ” ... dP5,624,206 

Thus we find that of the ’^aunted 38 millions sterling of im¬ 
ports, 5 millions at least never find their way to those natives 
whose prosperity these figures are adduced to prove. If tbe 
original schedule were in such detail as to admit of fuller 
siftihg, the deduction on this account would be found still greater. 
As it is, let us assume that the whole of the remainder of 
^ imports, namely, .£’33,234,523, does find its way to the 200 
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miUions of natives in India, including of course the population 
of the Independent States, and we find that the figured demon- 
atration of welfare represents a consumption of just 3s. icf. 
per head. During the same year the consumption of foreign 
imports in the United Kingdom came to <I?9-16-9 per head 
(Statistical Abstract, U.K., Parliamentary Paper). In other words, 
measured by this test, (it is a favourite one among tioglish 
economists), the people of India are 60 times poorer than those 
of the United Kingdom. How long is this system to last, of 
making these poverty-stricken millions entertain and pay for an 
army recruited from a population 60 times wealthier than they, 
a population whose boast it is to possess the highest standard 
of comfort in the world ? What wonder that an Indian province 
sho'uld now-a-days be continually on the brink of famine ? 

If we could extricate, compile, and put aside the whole of those 
Indian imports which represent the private income, the public 
debt, and the railway mortgage held by aliens and absentees, and 
which become, all of them, more or less burdensome to Indian 
industry, we should find that the remainder of the goods represents 
for the natives, for those millions who plough and sow, not 
luxury, not wealth, hardly even tlie comforts, but only the 
mere barest necessaries of life. That residuum of imports which 
really returns to the labourers in exchange for all their exports 
records not the welfare, but only the survival of the native 
population. It is well that our millions of subjects here should 
have succeeded in buying some metal wherewith to repair or 
replace their household utensils. It is well that in 1870-7J, the 
year of our review, the ryot should have succeeded in buying some 
little of the costly fabrics of Manchester for himself and his family. 
But the scanty dividends of every Indian bank of discount or 
exchange, and the still scantier profits of every mercantile firm 
in this country for that same year, disclosed the gulf which 
separates English sellers from Indian buyers. The returns of 
metals and of piece goods imported for 200 millions of people may 
seem a large amount in the aggregate, but how will this warrant 
the farther profusion of loans from England ?—how will this warrant 
the farther imposition of mortgages upon India? It is ail very 
well that in .the year under review the people of Bengal should 
have succeeded in importing 435,337 cwts. of foreign salt, 
mostly from Liverpool, valued in Calcutta at i?688,265. It is 
all very well that the people of Bengal should have succeeded 
not only in buying this salt but in paying taxes thereon over 
and above to the unparalleled aniount of several hundred per cent, 
on prime cost. These are among the ‘‘spirit-stirring facts’* 
which, according to Sir Richard Temple, recall the sentiment of 
** the historian [whatever that may mean], excite thaukfttl|ess 
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“ in all hopeful minds, and hope in the breast of all patriots.”* ** 
To humbler men it cannot but be a subject of grief, that the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Bengal Presidency should not be allowed to partake 
more freely of the cheap salt of their own country which is cast 
up so bountifully along the shores, of their own lakes and seas. 
Would it stir the patriotic soul of Sir Richard Temple to include in 
his enumeration of assessments a revenue from rainfall ? Would 
his heart glow with sentiment over his budget if be could succeed 
in scaling up the clouds of the firmament over India, and compel 
the Hindu husbandman to purchase the rain and the dew from a 
Glasgow monopolist of the monsoon, and over and above pay a duty 
of several hundred per cent, ad-valor&ni 

Such a measure, if it were but practicable, would certainly 
obtain full justification in those extra'ordinary doctrines which 
have recently been propounded in the highest quarters about 
the water rights and the forest riglits of an alien government. 
The Hindu and Muhammadan might almost adopt the very 
words of the Lamentation of Jeremiah.—“ Our inheritance is turn- 
“ ed to strangers, our houses to aliens. Our necks are under 
“ persecution, we labour and have no rest. Servants have ruled 
“ over us : thf*re is none that doth deliver us out of their band. 

* Jfis fitiancial expoHition, 6th “ men of Liverpool on vast empire 
Mai-ch 1869. “ being conducted in an orderly man- 

It is well to turn from hiinkum of “ ner, on its laws being well adminis* 
this sort to the words of a real States- “ tered and well obeyed ; iU shores 
man, just to put the bad taste out of “ sufficiently defended ; its people 
one’s mouth. Mr. Bright once re- “ prosperous and happy, on a revenue 
futed a similar argument in these “ of .£20,000,000. The State indeed, 
words ; “ Some people believe that “ of which Lord John Bussell is a 
“ it is a good thing to pay a great “ part, may enjoy a revenue- of 
“ revouue to the State. Kven so end- “ £100,000,000, but I am afraid the 
“ nent a man as Lord .John Bussell is “ working men can only he said to 
not without a delusion of this soH. enjoy it in the sense, in which men, 
“ * • • Sometime ago he made “ not very choice in their expres- 
“ a speech, in which there was a “ sions, say that for a long time they 
“ gi'cat deal to bo admired, to a “ have enjoyed very bad health.” 

** meeting composed, it was said, to Now turn to page 303, and 
“ a great extent of working men ; contrast with Mr. Bright’s dignified 
“ and in it he stimulated them to a conception of veritable political great- 
** feeling of pride in the greatness ness, the “ boundless prairie ” phi- 
“ of their country and in being ci- listiuism of Mr. Grant Duff. “ Sweet- 
** tizens of a State which enjoyed ness and light, ” forsooth I Clammy 
** a revenue of £100,000,000 a year sweetness and garish light, fit for 
“ which included revenues of the Uni- the Dail^ Telegraph, or for the Bri- 
" ted Kingdom and of British India, tisb House of Commons, or for the 
But 1 think it would have been far caucus of an American orator on 
** more to the purpose if he could the stump declaiming-^- 
“ have congratulated the working 

About our patriotic pas an’ our star-spangled banner 
Our country’s bird a lookin’ on au’ singin’ out hosanner. 
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Our skin was black like an oven because of the terrible famine. 
“ "We him drunken our water for money ; our wood ia sold 
" unto us** 

In a recent number of this Review there was a translation from 
the Bengali of a few lines in wliich stune village rhymester had 
described these same lofty prerogatives which have recently been 
incorporated with la haute politique. — 

“^le fruit of so much labour, the blood of the bodies of the 
“ people, 

“ Taking this to preserve tlieir rule— what sort of greatness 
“ is this ? 

“This is killing a cow to supply a Brahman with shoes. 

“ The cry of the ryot| is like that of a frog in the mouth of a 
“ snake. , 

“ The assessors are their grandfathers’ fathers. -|* Instead of 
“ a handful they fill their arms ; 

“ Coming on the poor like the King of Death, they go from vil- 
“ lage to village. 

“ As a water melon, which may be held in the hand contains 
“ seven handfuls of seeds, 

“ So these clever fellows get ten rupees, wlicu the income-tax 
“ is one rupee only. 

“ The tax used to he on the land; then it fell on the water^ 
“ and oh ! mother ! what will the end be ? 

“ Thus thinkivg, the WindJlew away in terror, saying, ‘By 
“ and bye they will sei-ze me too bi/ the hair of the head' 

“ If this be so in time of peace, when war comes our very lives 
" will bo taken : 

“ If the water-courses are dry in the wet season, the dry season 
will bring death. 

“ When the word is given our fortune.s flow to the treasury, 

“ As a child might to its nurse’s arms when she calls. 

“ Lord Lawrence’s reign being over, wc thought that trouble was 
“ past:— 

- “ Past is it ? or but coming ? Any one may see, 

“ The dark age is only beginning.” 

One of our own poets has described in similar but perhaps 
more cultivated language, a gulf like that which separates rulers 
up at Simla with their taille, and their gabelle, and their canal 
corvee from the peasants beneath on the plains.— 

In the hollow Lotos-laud they live and lie reclined 
** On the bills like Gods together, fur above mankind: 

For they lie beside their nectar, and tlie bolts are burl’d 

Far below them in the valley^ and the clouds are lightly curl’d 
" Bound their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world : 

i Query, mistranslation 2 
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W^ere they smile in secret, looking orer wasted lands> 

** Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sandsr 
“ But they smile, they fiud a music centred in a doleful song 

Steaming up, a lamentation, and an ancient tale of wrong, 

** Like a tale of little meaning though the words are strong ; 

“ Chanted from an ill-used race,of men that cleave the soil, 

“ Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

** Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer—some, ’tis whispered,—down in hell 
** Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 

“ Keating weary limbs at laat on beds of asphodel. 

Blit as regards a comparison between the legislation from Simla 
and the legislation from Olympus, 1 do not remember having 
read anywhere in ancient mythology that tho Homeric deities 
spent so much as i£’30,000 or .£^40,000 a year at the beginning 
and end of the hot season in lugging up and down their admi¬ 
nistrative apparatus, including the very founts and type for 
printing their decrees. This is another subject that deserves the 
attention of Mr. Gladstone. 

The analysis of the items of imports brings into prominence one 
notable characteristic of Indian commerce. The optimists vaunt 
the 96 millions sterling of annual imports and exports, and would 
have people believe that these figures represent masses of wealth 
moving by nothing but free stipulation, and thus, and thus mainly 
or solely, equipoising or oscillating towards equipoise. But should 
some one analyse the schedules of imports, and confute tbe^assu- 
rances of prosperity and wealth, these very same optimists (their 
tricks are a thousand, their bosoms are one), respond in antistro- 
phic declamation over the indolence, the improvidence, the low 
standard of comfort, and all the innate depravities, which arc then, 
said to characterise the natives of India. The journalist and the 
ofBcial take up the same parable in defence of their common cause. 
“An ordinary native can live comfortably on twopence a day. He 
“ needs nothing more than a few rags of clothing, a handful of 
“ rice and pulse and a little curry stuff” [Everybody remembers 
the ducal receipt of a little curry recommended by His Grace of 
.Norfolk against the pinching of insufficient food.] “ Imports of 
“ only 3s. 4(){. per head per annum ! So little is the demand as yet 
“ in India for our Eoglish manufactures. After all these natives 
** are but an ignorant and inert folk, the slaves of a gross supersti- 
'* tion.* Their habits are primitive, they have little ambition and 

* ^ The slaves of a gross swpersti- vraj the present Lienienaut-dovernor 
iionf —the easy aspersion of the po- has recently (December 1871} gazet- 
pulation of Orissa by a former Lieu- ted the zemindars of Orissa as “ a 
tenant Qovernor in a gazetted minute speciaUg nnscrupvlotu and incorri-^ 
on the re’«ettlemeut of the province. gibU set of men.” Ur. Tennyson^s 
l^e famine was wound up by a pro- Northern Farmer, who, however, 
position in this minute to increase knew himself to be but a sad heathen 
the land assessment by 25 per cent as laid down a similarly broad proposi- 
ftimulus to industry. In the same tion ; The poor in a lump are oad,” 
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** less progress. Laziness is inherent in the very nature of the 
“ mild Hindu, bigotiy is essential to the very being of the sulky 
Muhammadan.” 

This invocation of metaphysical entities to apologise or explain 
away the proofs of misrule is an old, old story. We have heard it 
over and over i^ain any day these hundred years about another 
people who even yet are only painfully struggling but of the perni¬ 
cious effects of a conquest without incorporation, absenteeism, 
poverty, and crushed-out manufactures. Is it not,” said Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, therein more of the sociologist than of the economist, 
'* is it not a bitter satire on the mode in which opinions are formed 
“ on the most important problems of human nature and life to find 
“ public instructors of t^e greatest pretension imputing the back- 
warduess of Irish industry and the want of energy of the Irish, 
people in improving their condition to a peculiar indolence and 
“ insouciance in the Celtic race 1 Of all modes of escaping from 
“ the consideration of the effect of social and mpral influences on 
" the human mind, the most vulgar is that of attributing the diver- 
sities of conduct and character to inherent natural differences. 

“ What race would not be indolent and insouciant when things are 
“ so arranged that they derive no advantage from forethought and 
exertion ? If such are the arrangements in the midst of which 
“ they live and work, what wonder if the listlessness and indiffer- 
ence so engendered are not shaken off the first moment an 
opportunity offers when exertion would really be of use? ” 

Before I have done with the statics of Indian commerce, it 
remains for me to verify by one or two more tests, the compulsori¬ 
ness of certain exports and the factitiousness of certain imports. 
If it is by uncoerced, spontaneous action alone, if it is solely by 
mere advance in prosperity that Indian exports and imports have 
reached these figures (which, however, cease to appear prodigious 
when considered in connection with the area and the population 
concerned) then let some of these optimists explain bow it comes 
that the local maritime trade of India along its own coasts should 
be so disproportionate to the maritime trade with Kngland. Herb 
are the figures for 1870-71.— 

The Indian trade with Great Britain by the Cape and by Suez 
is returned at <^58,393,340, thus - 

Exports of Indian Merchmdiae (so called) to ' 

England ... ... ... ^£*30,194,306 

Imports of English Merchandise (so called) to 
India ••• ... ... 28,199,040 


Total... 58,393,346 
1 z 
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The Indian trade within the Indian seas only, that is to say, at 
all the ports between Arabia and Siam, both those Indian ports 
'which are British and those Indian ports also which are not 
Britisfa, is returned at i?20,452,221, thus :— 

Exports both of Foreign Merchandise (so called) 
and also of Indian Produce and Manufac¬ 
tures ... ... ... ... 0,356,930 

Imports both of Foreign Merchandise (so called) 
and of Indian Produce and Manufactures ... 10,095,291 


Total ... 20,452,221 

The disproportion between the two trades is really much greater 
than these figures of 58 millions sterling and 20 millions sterling 
indicate. For much of this so-called coasting trade of India con¬ 
sists really of re-entries of trade with the United Kingdom, that is 
to say, represents goods actually on their way to or from the 
United Kingdom vid some Indian Port of primary entry or dis¬ 
charge. Moreover the figures of coasting trade include large 
amounts of railway material and other foreigu-imposed mortgage, 
goods which have as little to do with genuine merchandise as a 
remainder of a loan when dubbed a revenue cash balance by 
a charlatan financier has to do with a veritable surplus. Now will 
some of those gushing patriots whose hearts, according to Sir 
Richard Temple, swell with .sentiment, thankfulness, and hope¬ 
fulness over such spirit-stirring figures as these, will they deign 
to explain this striking disproportion ? How comes it that the 
maritime exchanges of over 200 millions of people among them¬ 
selves amount to only oP20,000,000 while the maritime exchang¬ 
es of tliese same 200 millions, with a remote population on the 
other side of the globe, amount to dP58,000,000 ? (In other years 
than 1870-71 the disproportion will be found to be much greater 
even than this). How comes it that the people of Madras should 
have so much more dealings with a cold island at the uttermost 
end of the planet, and so Tittle with their next door neighbours 
in Bengal ? It was not always so. The coasting trade of the 
Corom^idel was not always so inconsiderable in proportion to its 
foreign trade. A share in the coasting trade of the Indies was 
thought a most lucrative and oesirable business for the Honour¬ 
able Company of merchant adventurers trading to the East 
in those itays when they had not yet taken to government,— 
those happier days before the Company had come to be, in the 
words of Burke that thing which was supposed by the Roman 
‘‘law irrecoDcileable to reason and propriety-o^eundem negotia- 
"^orm et dominum, the same power booming the general 
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trader, the same power the supreme lord” ? Where is dow 
the pre-eminence of Ormuz, Surat, Calicut and Bencoieen, and the 
other places that figure in the early commercial annals of the 
East ? The Madras coast, once populous with skilful manufactur¬ 
ers, has now to export grain from a '«r:inty reserve of food, and to 
deport disemploy^ labourers to weed sugarcane in the West Indies. 
Dacca, once a great city, rich with wonderful muslins, is now a col¬ 
lection of squalid, jungly, imd feverish hovels. Antiquarians and 
travellers tell us of the intimate and beneficial relations that 
must have existed between India on the one band and Java and 
other tropical and sub-tropical regions on the other hand, in those 
ages when neither Java had been exploited by the Dutch, nor 
India, Ceylon and Burinah had come under commercial servitude 
to the English. But flow we have to confess and deplore that 
the risk from vicissitudes of seasons in India is aggravated by 
the commercial isolation which cuts oil India from her neighbours 
in times of scarcity, and by a plantation system which sometimes 
sacrifices and always embarrasses and jeopardises hosts of human 
lives for the sake of a few staples of European luxury and riches 
such as Coffee, Indigo, Sugar and Cotton.* I shall return to 
this lamentable subject when I come to treat of the commercial 
dynamics, to which indeed it more properly belongs. 

It will doubtless be urged as a reply to my statement, that 
the exchanges of the 200 millions of natives which I have taken 
into consideration are only the maritime exchanges, whereas 
there are other and important inland exchanges conducted by 
railway waggon, by bullock cart and by river boat which have 
been omitted in my reckoning. Be it noted however that my 
comparison between the Indian trade within the Indies and the 
Indian trade with the British islantls professes to deal solely 
with the sea-borne goods. If I have omitted the inland transport 
of Indian goods within India, I have likewise omitted the inland 
transport of Indian goods within England. A moment s consi¬ 
deration will disclose why such a comparison must be confined 
to the sea-borne trade in both cases. There are no figures of 
the inland trade in England, and much less in India which can 
be relied on.- (Yet, if tolerably accurate enumerations could be 
procured, they would certainly hear out my argument.) Jt is 
easy to scrutiDi.se the loading and unloading of a cargo over a 
ship’s side in a few harbours, but it would be impossible to enu¬ 
merate the loads of bullock cart and river boat on every road and 
field and stream over IJ millions of square miles. Above all 
there is an admirable test available for verifying the returns of 
the maritime exchanges, namely, the lAte and amount of the 


* Compai-e Blue book on Orissa Famine, page 344, 
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custoiQB^ duties i^ually realised upon these transactioos. No 
such yerii^catiiqn can be attempted for .the inland exchanges. 

I know, indeed, that there are administration and other reports 
especi^ly of the Central Provinces—that highly favoured region 
of optimist verbiage—reports that bristle with annual schedules 
of the inland ^rade of this 'territory and that district, all multi¬ 
plied, added, divided, and averaged od inJmUum. In default of 
some such means of verification as 1 have just described, 1 reckon 
these official and optimist guesses to be even less valuable than 
the local officers’ estimates of grain stock in Orissa on the eve 
of the famine, that is, 1 reckon them a good deal worse than 
worthless. 

Turning now from, the customs’ returns of the Government, I 
shall appeal for a verification to the peisonal experience of the 
merchant. There is hardly a merchant who settles anywhere in 
India, especially beyond the permaocntly assessed lands of Lower 
Bengal, that does not at first experience bewilderment for a time 
oyer these official, tables of millions upon millions sterling of 
exports. For a while he fails to realise the prodigious poverty 
of the country. Taught, however, by experience^ ho begins to 
appreciate the actual situation of Indian trade, the paucity of 
entrepreneurs, the scantiness of stocks of produce, and the enor¬ 
mous difficulty of extending business except by venturing upon 
numerous and precarious advances on security of the most hazar¬ 
dous character, At last he discovers that much of those Indian 
customs-house returns bear no analogy whatever to the port 
entries of other countries to whose statistics he is accustomed. 
For his purposes those Indian returns of exports and imports are 
utterly factitious, for they have nothing whatsoever to do with ex¬ 
changes, or with merchandise, or with the like purport of the 
bulk of the customs’ registers in other countries than India. 

Our. Indian ‘Statesmen are always seeking to vindicate the 
success of our rule in India by political economy. What has 
political economy to do with the case ? The economist tells us 
that the exports and imports of a nation equate or oscillate 
towards equation by wha& he calls the action of international 
supply and demand, whereby according to him the aggregate of 
imports is exactly paid for by the aggregate of exports. But in 
Inaia the so-called exports and imports do not equate nor oscil¬ 
late towards equation at all. The year’s exporits from Indisf 
almost invariably exceed the year’s imports into India, a feature 
to . bo found in no other country over such a range of time and 
upon such a scale in amount The economist tells us that if a 
country’s exports or sales of merchandise be in excess of ltd 
imports, then the whole of the difference will be found to be import¬ 
ed in bullion. In India the balance between exports and im- 
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ports, a balanos in favour of India, is not liquidated to the full 
in bullion, nOr in any other commodity at all. The econbmist 
tells us that if the exports of one country A to another country 
B be in excess of A’s imports from B, and if the difference be 
not liquidated in bullion, then the rate of .exchange at B and A 
respectively, are in favour of B and'against A. He tells us that 
these features of premium and discount are only temporary, for 
that at last A will be induced to buy (import) more from B, or 
which is the same thing from 0 a debtor of A, or else that B 
will be obliged to economise and buy less from A, and that then 
those conditions of premium and discount will cease to charac¬ 
terise the exchanges. The economist tells that there will ensue 
retrenchment on the one side or profusion on the other, so 
that the aggregate of exports from either country will no longer 
be seriously exceeded by the aggregate of imports into that country.. 
But what is it that actually occurs in Indian exchanges ? The 
normal rate of exchange is and for years it continues to be against 
India, and for that matter is mostly but littlb in favour of and 
is often against England ; the exports from India continue to be 
in excess of the imports ; the balance to be made good to India 
is not liquidated to the full in silver ; England does not retrench 
in her consumption of Indian produce. Let the shareholders of 
Indian banks consider bow the very foundations of their business' 
are thus undermined by those officials who profess the gospel of 
Free Trade. Such and so signal are the confutations of the so- 
called laws of political economy which Indian affairs present. 

It is not the metaphysics of that pretended science that will 
measure or explain the relations betwen India and England. The 
following few words of an obscure paragraph in Mr. Mill’s Political 
Economy are enough to show that his two volumes are void of 
jurisdiction in these questions of our Indian empire. They show 
also that the so-called laws of international have as ma^ excep¬ 
tions as the so-called laws of interpersonal exchange. I italicise 
some of the expressions. 

** Before closing this discussion it is fitting to point out in what 
' manner and degree the preceding conclusions are affected by the' 

* existence of international payments Wii origimUing in com- 

* merce, and for |ffiicb no equivalent in either money or com- 
‘ modities is expec^d or received; such as, a tribute or remit- 
“tanoe of rent to abemtee bzndlorde or of interest to foreign 

creditors, or a Oovemment eoependiture abroad, such as Eng¬ 
land incurs in the management of some of her colonial de- 

* pendencies. 

" To begin with the (assumed) case of barter. The supposed an- 


8ee fuithilr, Note A in appeudixi page 323. 
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nual remittances being made in commodities, and being exports for 
** which there is no return, it is no longer requisite that the imports 
** and exports should pay for one another : on the contrary there 
must be an annual excess of exports over imports, equal to the 
*' value of the remittance. If, before the country became liable to 
“ the annual payment, foreigtf commerce was in its natural state df 
** equilibrium, it will now be necessary for the sake of effecting 
the remittances, that foreign countries should be induced to take 
*' a greater quantity of goods than before: which can only be done 
** by offering those exports on cheaper terms, or in other words, by 
paying dearer for foreign commodities. The international values 
will so adjust themselves that either, by greater exports or by 
smaller imports or both, the requisite excess on the side of ex- 
“ ports will be brought about; and this *■ excess will become the 
“ permanent state. Tiie result is, that a Coventry which maJees 
regular [rather, regulated or obligatory] payment to foreign 
countrieB, besides losing what it pays, loses also something 
“ more by the less advantageous terms on which it is forced to 
“ exchange Us productions f(yr foreign commodities. 

“ The same results follow .on the supposition of money. Com- 
merce being supposed to be in a state of equilibrium when the 
** obligatory remittances begin, the first remittance is necessarily 
“ made in money. This lowers prices in the remitting country and 
“ raises them in the receiving. The natural effect is that more 
“ commodities are exported, &c. ***** * 

“ * * The result to the interests of the two countries will 

“ lie as already pointed out: the paying country will give a 
“ higher price for all that it buys from the receiving countryy 
“ while the latter besides receiving the tribute obtains the export- 
table produce of the tributary country at a lower price. (Book 
“ iii. Chapter xxi. Sec. 4. International payments of a non- 
“ commercial character.) 

The extensive catalogue of exemptions set forth in this 
cautious proviso of Mr. Mill, shows that the Indian problem 
is not to be solved by political economy. That problem is not 
capable of being solved at all except by the veritable science of 
sociology. Mr. Mill himself who in his best days was the disciple 
of Comte but 

Che fece per vUtate il gran rifiuto ® 

has made his political economy ir>striu:tive only in so far as he has 
overstepped the limits assigned by his predecessors and has, more or 
less inconsistently with his own premises, extended the scope of his 
treatise towards a social instead of merely a monetary philosophy. 
As Mr. Mill formerly claimed a wider domain than Mr.' Bicardo,.so 
now his successors also the younger economists are resenting the 
bounds and definitions set by Mr. Mill, and thus the wordy 
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aiad meiiapbjsical iiTangles of these various expouents as to the 
actual extent of their jurisdiction demonstrate the instability of 
their anarchic interregnum. 

The discredited idols of Political Economy will afford our 
Indian ministers but little protection in the impending crisis. 
The spontaneity postulated by the economist is negatived by tho 
very statement of the relations between India and England. 
Other and more potent influences having been fDund to be at 
work, why do our Indian ministers not proceed to deal with 
these ? why do they persist in recurring to hypothetical assump¬ 
tions which confessedly are displaced in the particular case ? The 
Indian financier dons the ephod of the political economist in 
order to prophesy smooth things over a discredited and doomed 
rdgime. Presently he, like the poor usher De Breze, will bo com¬ 
manded by some Mira^au to stand aside with his Urira and his 
Thummim as having no longer place nor utterance here. 

It is not the first time that metaphysics, the invariable resource 
of retrograde politicians, have been resorted to for disproof of 
English failure in India. In 1788 the metaphysical laws of 
English evidence were invoked and with success to screen Indian 
oppression. In 1872 the not less metaphysical laws of political 
economy are invoked (is it so to be recorded,—with success ? ), to 
deny Indian impoverishment. 

I have too much confidence,” said Edmund Burke addressing 
a tribunal which subsequently proved itself all unworthy of his 
confidence,'* I have too much confidence in the learning with 
" which you will be advised, and the liberality and nobleness 
“ of the sentiments with which you are born, to suspect that 
“ you would by any abuse of forms and by a technical course of 
" proceeding, deny justice to so great a part of the world that 
** claims it at your hands. Your Lordships always had an ample 
** power, and almost unlimited jurisdiction ; you have now a 
" boundless object. It is not from this district, or from that 
parish, not from this city, or the other province, that relief is 
“ now applied for: exiled and undone princes, extensive tribes, 

" suffering nations, infinite descriptions of men different in 
" language, in manner and in rites, men separated by every barrier 
** of nature from you by the providence of God, are blended iu 
“ one common eahse, and are now become suppliants at your bar. 
For the honour of this nation, in vindication of this mys- 
terious providence, let it be known that no rule formed upon 
“ municipal maxims, (if any such rule exists), will prevent the 
” course of that imperial justice which you owe to the people that 
“ call to you from all parts of a great disjointed world. * * « 
<(««•»«• forbid that when you try the most 
“ serious of all causes, that when you try the cause of Asia 
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“ ia the presence of £urope, there sliould be the least suspicion 
** that a narrow partiality utterly destructive of justice should 
** 80 guide us, that a British subject in power should appear 
'* in substance to possess rights which are denied to the humble 
*' allies, to the attached dependents of this kingdom, who by 
** their distance have a double demand upon your protection, 
" and who by an implicit, 1 hope not a weak and. useless, (aust 
“ in you, have stripped themselves of every other resource under 
heaven. 

JAMES OEDDE& 


Note A (page 319 ) 

In the present depression of our Indian banks, both those of dis* 
count and those of exchange—a depression from which there is no 
hope of early relief—the unfortunate shareholders may well take 
into serious consideration the portentous influence over their af&irs 
exerted by the Gov^nment How is it possible for their affairs to 
prosper when the really commercial business of genuine exchange is 
so completely dominated by one single authority, an authority utterly 
beyond competition as being far above loss, an authority whose nett 
drawings reach the unparalleled amount of 3,000,000 a year ? 
What sort of field is left to the exchange banks in a commerce, 
if commerce it may be called, of some j^50,000,000 a year either 
way ? Nor is it only the business of exchange that is thus handi¬ 
capped. This single autocrat, himself the master of 200,000 
bayonets, influences the Indian business of inland discount as 
heavily as he does the Indian business of foreign exchange. The 
shareholders of all Indian banks will be fortunate if our leading 
official bank in India, in which unofficial banks are necessarily 
interested, succeed in extricating itself without a painful crisis from 
its present unsound condition of having the bulk of its capital, 
a capital but little reinforced by private deposits, locked up in* 
Government securities. The excuse of the directors, a very natural 
excuse, for locking up so much of their means in this way, instead* 
of keeping it employed within easy call in the r^ular discount 
bills of proper banking is this, that Indian trade is, and for a long¬ 
time has been, very slack. The words “excessive and prolonged slack¬ 
ness of Indian business,”—what are they but a round about phrase* 
for general Indian impoverishmen* ? Meanwhile the directors trust 
that the scantiness of private deposits will continue to be supple¬ 
mented by cash balances of Government revenue lent “ to subserve 
the interests of commerce.” Vain expectation ! For the present it 
is pleasant tp have a dividend eked out by the profits on Government 
money lying on deposit. But these so-called cash balances* of 
Government revenue are in fact borrowings, and borrowings, are 
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npt to become exhausted, and then comes the crisis as in 1855, 
Even if the sums lent on deposit by Government were genuine 
revenue balances it would be unwise to trust in them so much 
For the deposit account of a solitary millionaire is not so reliable 
for banking purposes as the deposit accounts of a thousand men 
with each a thousand ^unds. The 'millionaire may change his 
mind at any moment and suddenly draw on demand in full. Not 
so with the average of a m altitude of custoraom. Again, the 
millionaire’s means may fail hinif and this is what is sure to happen 
sooner or later with the millionaire depositor of borrowed cash 
balances ” whose case we are now considering. 

1 shall take another example of the same argument from the case 
of exchanges. Let the shareholders, who have been smarting under 
the scanty dividends of hidian banks of exchange, consider what 
sort of “ business ” is the Secretary of State’s drawing account 
of JPl 3,000,000 a year. Little brokerage will tl>e banks reap 
upon that set of drafts compared with what they might reasonably 
expect to secure from transactions to the same amount in aggregate, 
but spread over a multitude of private individuals. 

When one notices the prominence of Indian Government 
Securities in the half-yearly inve.stment statements of our banks 
and insurance companies in India and at home, one cannot but be 
shocked at the nii.sery which is awaiting the numerous and helpless 
victims of the impending crisis in Indian commerce and finance. 



Art. IX.—the HINDU CASTES. 


!•—Hindu Tribes and Ctmks as represented in Benares. By 
thu Rev. M. A. Slicrring, M.A., LL.B. Calcutta. Thacker aud 
Spink. 1872. 


2 .—Memoirs of the History, Folk Lore and distribviion of the 
Races of the North- Western Provinces of India. By the late 
Sir H. M. Elliot, K.c.B. Edited by John Beames, M.R.A.S. Part 
I, castes and their sub-divisions. London. Trubner & Co. 1869. 


T he sii\)ject of the two books before us is one which, although 
it bears upon every point connected with the daily life of 
every rc-sident in India, has yet to be thoroughly investigated. 
Although wo have how been masters of Hindustan for well-nigh a 
century, and intimately connected with its people for twice that 
period, we have as'yet made no great steps in understanding tlve 
curious and artificial net-work of custom which forms the Ixisis of 
their social and religious polity. Theories of ethnology wc have had 
in abundance, all more or less useless, because framed merely from 
one point of view, either religion, language, or physical aspect 
being taken in each case as the hobby horse which was to be 
ridden to death. 

Two main causes have been at work to |^revent any inquiries, 
that may have been made on this subject, from standing on their 
own merits aud being capable of being'utilised by future enquirers 
in going into further details. The first is the extraordinary perver- 
.sity shown by even those acquainted with the subject, in persist¬ 
ing in the belief that the four castes of Manu are still existing aud 
that the so-called mixed castes arose out of them. This has all but 
rendered useless, the otherwise valuable information to be derived 
from the census of the North-West Provinces, which preceded 
that now under compilation ; and it gravely disfigures the otherwise 
valuable book of Mr. Sherrin" now under our consideration. It 
should never be lost sight of that, whether the fourfold division of 
castes by Manu had ever a real existence, or was, as there seems 
some reason to think, a merely ideal state to which the Brah¬ 
mans, if powerful enough, were to strive to attain, it has never been 
in force within the period of which we possess any trustworthy re¬ 
cords. At the present day not only is no distinct Sudra caste found 
anywhere, but it is impossible to separate those of the trading 
classes, who have a right to be called Vaisiyas from those who have 
not. Nay, more, ihe meaner classes of Bdjputs have often so mixed 
with the other tribes around them that it is extremely difficult to 
sjii^y whether they should be called Rajputs or no ; and even in the 
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case of the Brahmans, there are divisions amongst them, which evi¬ 
dently were not contemplated by the great Hindu lawgiver. 

The next obstacle is the ethnological one. Nothing has done 
more to frustrate the results of inquiries in this direction, than the 
practice of drawing a hard and fast line between Aryans and Non- 
Aryans. Whilst some classes have'kept theiiisq|vcs almost freo 
from intermixture with their surroundings, others seem to have 
freely mingled with the aho- igines ; some probably aboriginal trilxis 
have adopted the language and religion of their conquerors, whilst 
others have retained one or other of these or merely modified them. 
It is this tendency to theorise ethnologically without sufficient 
data to go on that has led the author of,Orissa to class as inferior 
Brahmans, the Gadis of the Himalayas, the Bhuiuhars of Behar, 
and others, who, though pretending to the title of Brdhmans, are 
not admitted to be so by any other caste. The Bhuinhars, in fact, 
in some places call themselves Rajputs. The .same confusion arises 
with regard to the Rajputs, amongst whom the Jats and Gujars 
are frequently clas.scd, though all their rites aqd customs tend to 
show that they are really tribes of Goalla.s. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Government of India 
has never called for returns of the castes and sub-divisions of 
castes in the different provinces. Some sort of attempt wa.s 
made at the time of the compilation of the Glo.ssary, but the in¬ 
formation given was meagre, and Sir Henry Elliot at once .showed 
how incomplete %vas the list. With the exception of the Glo.ssary 
and Supplement, a few scattered works here and there such as 
Reades’ Inferior Castes of the North-West, and Carnegy’s Races 
of Oudh, are all the contributions wc have to the subject, save Mrl 
Sherring’s attempt to do for Benares what wc should wish to 
see done for all India. 

We noticed at first what wc consider a grave defect, in the ar¬ 
rangement of the book ; that is, an attempt to reduce the arrange¬ 
ment in some sort to the fourfold division of Manu, a natural result 
of which is such grievous collocations as that of the Banjaras 
(a tribe with no more pretentions to caste than Nats or Kanjars)k 
with Agarwalas and other classes, who have considerable^ claim.<!i 
to be considered as typical Vaisiyas. 

We must also denounce in the strongest terms the introduction 
of notices of eminent inhabitants of Benares into the body of 
the book. These so-called historical sketches, though they 
would doubtless increase the sale of the volume amongst the 
friends and admirers of those whose lives are related, form no part 
of the subject matter which gives its name to the book, and would 
much more fittingly have been placed in a separate volume. In the 
case, at least, of the Bhuinhars, the introduction of the life of the 
Maharajah of Benares, has led the author to place that tribe amongst 
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the Sarwaria Brahmans, a position which the Sarwaria Brdhmans 
indignantly repudiate, and which is not admitted by any other 
caste. No Brahmanic honours are paid by any caste to the Ba- 
bhans or Bhuinhars. They have some curious rules within which 
they and R&jputs may take food from one another, and in 
Chota Nagpur*they claim *to be Rajputs. They adopt sur> 
names alike of Brahmans and Rajputs, Singh, Tewari, Rai, Panre, 
and the like ; but the names of their clans are, almost without 
exception framed from the Rf^piits. Their customs present a 
striking similarity to those of the warrior class, and in fact, ex¬ 
cept their own assertion, there seems to be not one single 
reason for believing the curious statement made by Bdr. Campbell 
in his Sthnology of India that there is “ no do*ibt that this class 
** is formed % an intermixture of Brdhmans with some infe¬ 
rior caste.” Mr. Sherring admits this to be “ untenable, ” 
but proposes no solution of his own. Another serious difficulty 
in digesting the contents of the book also arises from the continual 
cross-divisions we ineet with. Thus, in one chapter, Parwal and 
Palliwal are classed with Khatri, in another they appear as a 
sub-division of Oswal. Muriyari and Savaiya, the two largest 
sub-divisions of Mai labs, are found both under Mallahsand Kahars. 
Bansphor are included under Dharkar and Mehtar; and Pasi, 
though enumerated as a separate caste, is also included as a sub¬ 
division of Khatik. Further enquiry, and more careful revision 
will doubtless eliminate these blemishes. 

The introduction is mainly occupied with extracts from Manu. 
It then embarks into the question as to whether the primitive 
castes were three or four in number, a speculation quite as pro¬ 
fitable as whether Hengist and Horsa came over in three or 
more ships, and quite as easily determined. Our author pro¬ 
ceeds, “ The only castes that have for the most part preserved 
** their purity of blood are the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, and per- 
** haps some of the Vaisiyas.” Under which head would he rank 
the Kayasthas, who are perhaps the most clearly demarked of 
existing castes, both as a whole and in their sub-divisions? The first 
thing that strikes the reader, when he comes to the book itself, is 
the vastly disproportionate spiice allotted to the Brahmans and 
Rajputs to that given to the rest of the tribes. The manners and 
customs of the Brahmans, as regards their religious observances 
and ceremonial, have been so often treated of, that we may well 
pass over them here, nor do we see the object of their introduc¬ 
tion in the volume before us. We come next to the divisions of 
the two typical branches of Brahmans, Qaur and Dravira. These, 
excluding as they do at least thirty tribes of Brahmans, and only 
including by a side wind the Brahmans of Bengal, can be said to 
possess no more than an antiquarian interest. The whole of the 
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at^unt of tbe Brahmans is, in fact, encumbered to such a degree 
with the fanciful Gotras derived from the Vedas they are pro- 
sumed to follow, that it would be extremely difficult to turn this 
part of the book to any practical use- 

In section III., however, of Chapter TV., we come to a point of the 
greatest interest. The Bi^hmans here enumerated are all employ¬ 
ed in sacerdotal functions, and are all looked down upon by the 
nou-priestly Brahmans. Tlius, we have the curious anomaly that 
in the priestly caste the performance of any priestly function is con¬ 
sidered degrading. The duty of a Brahman is not to perforin the 
office of priest but to read tbe Vedas. We have the Mahabrshmau, 
who performs the funeral ceremonies, and whom his brother Brah¬ 
mans will not touch. The Qungaputra, commonly called the 
Ghat Brahman, whose mame is a by-word, Pandas or temple 
priests, Barna Brahmans who conduct the worship of the lower 
castes, Gyawals and PrayagwaLs who rule over the ceremonies 
connected with pilgrimages to Gya and Allahabad, Ojhas (con¬ 
founded by Dr. Hunter with Maithila Brdhmans of whom they are 
41 degraded race) exercising the vocation of Wizards, Dayabagyas 
Ganaks and Jausi Brahmans who cast horoscopes and predict 
events. All these are looked upon as a lower class by the ortho¬ 
dox Brahman. The cause of this remains yet to be explained. 

The Bhuinbars we have already noticed above. It is only need¬ 
ful to add that the necessity of making a Brahman of the Mahara¬ 
jah of Benares has caused the invention of a tribe of Bhuinhar 
Rtijputs. Tbe two so-called tribes are one .'ind the same. Of the 
remaining tribes of Gaur Bralimans, the Jijhotiya and Saraswat 
claim no particular notice. The Taga Gaur Brdhmans seem in 
everything but name to be identical with the Bhuinhars ; and there 
seems to be some ground for supposing that the Bengali Tagores 
(properly Thakur) are an offshoot from them. Like the Bhuinhars, 
the regular Brahmans repudiate all connection with them ; and as 
Mr. Beames says at the conclusion of Sir Henry Elliot’s lengthy 
disquisition on them, there seems no reason for supposing them to 
be anything but low Aryans.—The Maithil and Utkala Brahmans 
ai-e very rapidly despatched by Mr. Sherring. 

Amongst Dravira Brahmans, the Koukan trilie amongst the 
Mahrattas seems to have of the greatest claim to distinction. With 
r^ard to these and other Mahratta Brahmans, Mr. Campbell 
seems to have distinguished himself by travelling far into the 
realms of pure conjecture. Though Mr. Sherring states these sus¬ 
picions, it is merely to dissent from them, and so far most people 
will go with him. The rest of the Dravira Brahmans are not 
very remarkable, except the Nagars, who were at one time re¬ 
nowned for their fighting qualities. 

Amongst the so-called supplementary tribes of Brfibmaas, the 
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Stikadwipi Brahmans are chiefly remarkable for their great num¬ 
bers, and for the fact tliat they will drink from a vessel from 
which another person has already drunk. The Kashmiri Pandits 
are said to be the only Hindu caste to be found in Kashmir. They 
are wonderfully fair and have no objection to flesh-eating, Num¬ 
bers of them are now settled in India. 

The Rajputs, though so widely spread and. well-known a race, 
have had little done to elucidate their history since the publica¬ 
tion of Tod’s Rajasthan. Certainly not much is added by quoting 
from Campbeirs Ethnology that “ their wives are shut up in seclu- 
“sion and lost for agricultural labour,” a statement not only 
contradicted by Tod, who says “To attend and aid in the 
*' minutiae of husbandry is by no means uncommon with them, as 
“ to dress and carry the meals of their hfisbands to the fields is a 
“general practice,” but at variance with the commonly observed 
custom at the present day, where the husband is absent as a 
soldier, or in service, for the wife to carry on the farming of the 
patrimony. 

It seems a pity that Tod’s classification of 36 royal races should 
be accepted as anything but a purely ornamental arrangement, 
founded as it was on lists differing considerably both in the 
numbers and names of the tribes included in it, and containing 
at least two tribes, the Jats and Oujars, with whom the Rajputs 
do not event generally intermarry. There are, it appears, 99 dis¬ 
tinct tribes of Rajputs in Benares, though Mr. Carnegy could only 
find 29, only so far off as Oudh. The first tribe we find mentioned 
is that of the Gahlots, the reason being that it is the tribe to 
which belongs the Maharajah of Vizianagram, of whom our 
author has subjoined a sketch. A division of the ^jputs into 
Surajbansi, Chandrabansi, and Agnibansi, with the subordinated 
Gotras Jadubansi and Nagbansi, plus the Thakur and other spuri¬ 
ous or degenerate tribes, would have been much more useful thau 
the scattered notices we have of the extant tribes. Not but 
that many of them are worthy of their separate notices. The Gaii- 
tams, Bais and Chauhans are races whose history is the early 
history of Hindustan. The strife between the Chandels and 
Chauhans would furnish materials for a history in itself. The 
Powars and Solankhis are also tribes well known in the records 
of early Aryan strife. The Tuars (who claim Anand Pal as one 
of their Rajas) were kings o!* Delhi while the Gahawars were 
rulers of Benares. The Rathors are remarkable for having served 
the Musalman invaders as soldiers and greatly assisted them in 
their conquest. Some of them are now Musalmdns, but still call 
themselves by their gentile name. The Raj wars have little or 
no pretension to be considered Rajputs, and the Nikbamb, another 
of the so-called royal tribes, are merely a division of the 
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Chauh^ns' on their own confession, A curious custom prevails 
amongst the Baghcls that they never marry within their own 
trilie, an admission (possibly) of inferior descent. The Jats and 
Giijars are enumerated as Bajputs and have a chapter to them¬ 
selves. We must disagree with the sentiment that it would 
have been out of place to discuss * their origin, as on that pin 
hangs their position. It seems to be generally admitted that 
they do not intermarry wuh Rajputs ; and although Mr. Sherring 
says there is good reason for the belief that such alliances havo 
been formed, Tod distinctly deuies it. Like the' Gujars their 
habits are pastoral, and the practice of allowing second marriage 
points to some lower class than Kajputs as their forefathers. 
It seems very probable that the claim of the Gujars of Bijnaur 
to l)c Gpallas is a true one. 

We come now to what our author terms the Mixed Classes— 
Vaisiyas, Sudras and others. The title involves an error in the 
face of it, as Vaisiyas and Sudras are not mixed classes. The 
position assumed that the Vaisiyas were* originally “ chiefly 
engaged in rural pursuits ” which is alleged to be incontestable, 
destitute as it is of one iota of proof, calls for but little remark. 
Roving as the Aryan immigrants were continually, they had little 
chance of becoming agriculturists, and it is hardly likely that the 
mere herdsmen of the cattle which like the Scythians, they 
probably carried along with them, would have formed a part of the 
twice born classes. The statement, too, that the Vaisiya and 
Siidra class have become “ intimately blended would be of some 
value if any Vaisiya or any Sudra caste could be shown ever to 
have existed. But we may safely pass over the preliminary chap¬ 
ter, which, assuming as it does, the existence of a Sudra caste 
and describing as common to the different tribes of this caste, cere¬ 
monies which vary in important points in every one of these 
tribes .can be but of very minor interest. 

The next chapter contains an account of religious devotees; 
who, as having dispensed with caste altogether, are hardly well 
selected as typical Vaisiyas or Sudras. The first division com¬ 
mences with a gross error as to the term Gosain. Gosain is not 
used vaguely by Hindus at all, but is as invariably used as a distinc¬ 
tive generic title of devotees, who follow the worship of Vishnu 
as Baishtab or Baisuab, but is generally confined to the Gurus of 
that profession. The Dasnamis are well known as the Purobits 
of many of the lower castes, but the list given of them is certain¬ 
ly incorrect. Several of these sects of devotees have much that 
is curious, and some of them somewhat that is admirable in their 
precepts and practice; but as they have but little bearing on the 
subject of caste, they call for no mention here, except that they 
afford a long standing proof of the irksomeness of the Brdhmanie 
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fetter, and of the readiness with which (on any religious pretext), it 
could be cast off. 

The next chapter is almost ludicrous in the collocation. Here 
we have the sacred bard (the Bbat) and the herald (the Charan) 
castes, ranking almost with Brahmans and Bijputs, and to this day 
claiming and receiviog the courtesy title of Maharaj, placed side by 
side with pimps, procurers, prostitutes and dancers. The bulk 
of the classes mentioned, too, are Muhammadans. 

At length we come to the Baniyas. An attempt is made to as¬ 
sign a remoter antiquity to the Khatris than the Eajputs can claim, 
chiefly on the authority of Mr. Campb<>irs Ethnology. It would 
seem that the Brahmans, if they ever did eat food (not cooked 
but uncooked food) from the hands of the Eshatrlyas, gave up the 

E ractice on account of their continued squabbles with them, whilst 
aving no ground of enmity against the trading class of Khatris 
they still took this convenience, as a favour, from them. It seems 
highly improbable, that the Khatris if, as they claim to be, of 
the same lineage as the Kshatriyas, and in no way degenerate, 
should have made so little way in India as they have ; their number, 
except in the Paujab, where they co-exist with the Sikh Kshat¬ 
riyas, being insignificant. The Agarwalas are on the whole 
the most powerful and wealthy of the Baniyas. It matters 
very little how they came by their name unless some historical 
fact can be connected with it. It would, however, have been 
well to have given some more detailed account of their customs. 
The Oswals, who should have been placed with Sarawaks (who 
are barely mentioned), are ruthlessly sacrificed ; and make way for 
Babu Siva Fershad's history which is nothing to the point. A 
curious fact that some of these Jain Baniyas intermarry with 
Hindu Baniya castes is altogether passed over. Lastly, wc 
have by some strange caprice included with the other Baniyas, 
the Banjaras, a tribe almost certainly aboriginal to a considerable 
extent, converted to Islamism, by profession originally robbers, 
by force of circumstances converted into carriers, especially of 
gram. No particulars are given of the divisions of them, which 
are said to be marked. In Bengal the Mukeris or Mukhiyar are 
the tribe most commonly found. As we pass on confusion be¬ 
comes more confounded. After cautioning his reader that Halwais 
and Bhunas (as he calls Kandus) are often confounded, the 
author proceeds to enumerate Bunnewala, a mere misspelling 
for Bunawala (synonym of Kandu), as one of the castes of Halwai. 

Sunri, the generic title, is included under Ealwar, which is also 
made to include Gnrar, a Baniya and not a Sunri. It is curious 
that the Sunri, though necessarily impure from their occupation, 
frequently style themselves Sudras, especially those who have 
adopted agriculture as a pursuit. 
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The Kayasthas wliich as a class rank certainly far higher than 
the Baniyas are here introduced. The position of the twelve 
tril>es of Kayasthas is variously given. Mathur Kaits, how¬ 
ever, are allowed hy all to be the chief class, and wHh them 
alone do other castes intermarry. Unai, the half-caste, is 
included on the authority of Elliot alone, but is not admitted 
hy the Kayasthas as a Kayastha class at all. The Brahmans 
allege that the Unai are Brahmans, who by trade lost their caste ; 
and our author himself has previously included them as Bauiyas. 
The account of the Bengali Kayasthas is meagre and iucorrect. 
'J’hcie are seventy-two and not eleven classes, but the title is only 
introduced to bring in Bdbu Ouru Das Idittra. 

The division.s of the*artisans is somewhat quaint. Next to 
ihe Sonars, a class of extreme respectability, cf}mc the Carptmters, 
impure in every part of India. Laheri who are said to l>e earthen¬ 
ware varnishers are really Lac-workers. Dabgarare Ohamars; and 
Patua, also called Jugi Patua, merely an •ffshoqt of the Tantis. 

'i’he agricultural castes are more carefully coi:Bi<lered \ though 
there are still, however, errors and omission.s. It is strange that no 
other Kurmis are enumerated than tho.se that could be culled from 
the supplemental glossary, as in one district alone twenty-eight 
sub-divisions have lieen found. No notice, too, is taken of the 
singular connection subsisting between the Kurmis and the Dha- 
nuks. A Kurmi, who sells liirnself into slavery (not an iiucoiu- 
moD thing even now) is said to become a Dhatnik. Mahtau 
(properly Mahto; said to be a class of Kurmis is a common name 
for a headman amongst KuriniV Koiris, and Qoailas in Behar, 
(jiorakbpur, Ifurrpur, and the neigh Injuring parts, and not a class 
of Kurmis at all. 

Kaclihis are enumerated separately from Kurmis, though only a 
sub-division of them. Our author persists in confounding them 
with the Malis, in the matter of the lUaur or bridal crowa; though 
under the head of Malis, be afterwards corrects himself. Dhail- 
phora separately enumerated arc Kurmis, and the Rasgars are 
Rajputs, now by conversion Musalmaus. 

The Gowallas (calling themselves in the North-West, Abirs) are 
certainly one of the largest of the castes. They have three great 
divisions and innumerable sub-divisions. Gaddis enumerated by 
Mr. Sherring as Gowallas are really Gaveis (a far inferior caste), 
though elevated by Dr. Hunter to the dignity of Brahmana 
The Gujars and Jats are almost certainly Gowallas by ex- 
Iraction, and Gowalla Rajas were formerly paramount in parts 
of flindastan. Notw'ithstanding Mr. Campbeirs view that 
Gowalla is not a tribal name, there seems to be but little doubt 
of the race connection between the Gowallas of the North-West and 
Bengal, oven inclusive of those of Orissa. The Sadgops are 

2 B 
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certainly a difficulty; but as they have no connection with 
the other Qowallas of Bengal, and neither intermarry with them, 
nor follow the same pursuits, it is perfectly possible they may be 
a different race. Their name certainly favours a contrary notion. 

Under Kahars are enumerated one class of Dhanuks or Kurmis, 
four classes of Mallahs, one class of Kamdus, and several in¬ 
dependent castes ; whilst the best known class of Kahars, the 
Rawanis, are not mentioned. 

The Dhobi allow seven castes to exist amongst them, Magadhiya, 
Ajiidbiya, Kananjiya, Belwar, Oosar, Bathare,* and Fagahiya. 
Of the other tril)es mentioned, Shaikh and Bhaika are Musal- 
mans. No mention is made of the cultivating Dhobis, who do 
not intermarry with the washing Dhobis ; nor of the class 
calling themselves Rajdhob, who are said generally to be engaged 
in the operation of rice cleaning. 

Mallah is again a curious instance of the cross divisions 
in which Mr. Sherring delights, three of the classes given under 
the head of Kahar being again enumerated here. 

Again Lodha, Bind aud Musahar, all separate tribes, are enu¬ 
merated as Nuniyas. 

The chapter on the Bhars is extremely interesting. They 
seem to have been supplanted by the Rajputs, but they are 
not eradicated as our author would lead us to suppose. There 
seems very good reason to connect them with the Rtgwars, and 
tradition also allies the Cherus with them. The connection of 
the tribes mentioned in the next chapter, Cherus, Tharus, Khar- 
wars, &a, with the Kols will probably be one of the subjects of 
Colonel Dalton’s ethnology ; and so little is at present known 
of these tribes by the general student of the people of India, 
that we may be pardoned for passing over this part of the book. 
The Bawariya should, however, have called up the mention of the 
Bauris of Bengal, with whom there is little reason to doubt 
they are allied. Dharkars, merely a superior class of Dom, are 
made to include Dom under them. Bansphor another class of 
Doins are included both under Dharkar and Mebter. It. is 
curious that the authority of Elliot should not have been follow¬ 
ed here, as he is perfectly correct in separating Hela and Rant 
from the ordinary Bhangi or sweeper, from whom also the Hari is a 
separate caste. 

The Pasis seem to be a tribe that have lost very little of their 
distinctive character. In no way do they assimilate to the people 
around them, aud though it is probably going too far to class the 
.Bhars under the Pasis, it seems very likely that they are connected. 
Oddly enough Mr. Sherring includes the Pasis under Khatitis, 
who though for some reason impure are still by no means as low in 
the socicuf scale as he has placed them. Baris aud Dhanuks too 
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' instead of being placed on the lowest step of the social scale, 
should be mentioned as generally employed as personal servants 
by respectable castes. The Baris too are often soldiers, and make 
the leaf plates from which all castes eat. 

We have entered thus minutely into the errors and omissions of 
the book before us, because we consider, that if with the pains he 
has evidently taken, the aurhor had set to work differently, a very 
valuable collection of matter would have been the result. As it 
is, destitute of an index, and arranged with but little regard to 
system, the book,* except to an expert, is deprived of its chief value 
—that of a book of reference. Had the old and often published 
information anent tlie Vedic division of the Brahmans, and the 
thirty-six royal races ef Rajputs been suppressed or with the 
lives of illustrious men relegated to another book; and had the 
castes and clans occurring in Benares been alphabetically treated ; 
the book would have had a value second only to that of Sir H. 
Elliot 

And here we would call attention to the Supplemental Glos¬ 
sary, as the form in wliich any information with regard to caste.<i 
had best be published, until something like a clear view ciin 
be obtained of the system in its entirety. The original work, 
so far as it went, (we are talking only of the caste part) was 
especiall}' valuable as narrating generally only facts and seldom 
indulging in theory. We wish we could say that Mr. Beames had 
any way improved it in editing ; hut in fact the book as it now 
stands bears every trace of liaving been very hurriedly passed 
through the press. However that may be, it stands forward as the 
model which should lie followed by future contributors to a know¬ 
ledge of the subject we have treated, till such time as materials 
enough have been collected to admit of a scientific arrangement 
of any sort. 

We trust that the Government of India will not lose sight 
of the opportunity afforded by the census returns to obtain com¬ 
plete lists of the castes of the different provinces of our Indian 
Empire. 
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1. Vernacular Literature. 


A Neu) Series of Persian and Hindustani Scttool Boohs, Pub¬ 
lished under the direction of Dr. S. W, Fallon, Inspector of 
Schools, Bihar* by Rai Sohan Lai, Head Master of the Patna 
Normal School. 


T he object of this Series is to improve by means of cheap and 
well selected text books the teaching of Vernacular Schools, 
and to furnish native readers in general with a set of books 
written in simple and concise language on subjects of literature 
and science. The extracts from works on literature are free from 
everything peculiarly Islamitic or polemic, anjl have, to borrow 
an Eastern phrase, the light of morality shining through the 
window of the page. The moral tone of the publications is a 
distinguishing feature of the books. Those who are acquainted 
with the school books which have hitherto been used by native 
students, will see at a glance the value of Dr. Fallon’s Series. 
Few people have formed a correct idea of the pruriency and question¬ 
able morality of what are called Eastern classical writers. The very 
first story in Sa’di’s Qulistan teaches the maxim that speaking the 
truth should be regulated by the result which may follow it, and 
that a lie is, in cases of expediency, better than truth. A little 
further on, the doctrine is inculcated that when a king by day time 
should say, “1 think, it is night,” you should look up to heaven 
and answer, “ yes, the Pleiads have made their appearance.” The 
last book of Sa’di’-s Gulistau, which is rarely read in schools, is the 
best. Without saying a word on the filthiness of his fifth book, 
we may in general remark, that the whole poetical literature of 
the (modern) Arabians, the Persians, Hindustanis, and partially that 
of the Turks, selects “the pretty boy,” and not pure woman, 
as the ideal, and extols unnatural lust as paradise on earth. 
Hence the neces.sity of school books that teach decency and morality. 

Rai Sohan Lai’s school books are got up in praiseworthy style. 
The letters are distinct, and the lines are well apart, so that reading 
becomes a pleasure rather than a work. We notice this as a special 
recommendation, as the numerous school books issued by the Luck¬ 
now, Cawnpore, Agra, and Delhi presses, are most deficient in 
this respect: their letters are often indistinct, and the lines are 
too closely packed. All languages which make use of the 
Arabic characters are difficult to read : in fact, no sentence can 
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bo read off without mistake, until the meaning is understood; 
hence it is absolutely necessary that no further obstacles be 
thrown in the way of beginners. We shall first notice a few of 
Rai Sohan Ldl’s text books of Literature. 

1. Fdrai Amoz, No. 1., 25pp. 8vo. This is a “ First Persian 
Reader. It expects that the student is slightly acquainted with 
Hinddstanf, and gives the elements of Persian reading. There 
is careful gradation of lessons, and at the end are easy dialogues 
on various subjects. 

2. Intikhdb i Farsi Nazm. 21pp. 8vo. .This is an easy 
Persian Poetical Primer, containing extracts from the didactic 
works of Ibn Yamfu, an old Persian poet, Sa’di’s Bostan, and the 
Tuhfatul Ahrar by Jami, the last of the classics. 

3. Ditto. Ditto. No. 5. A more advanced Persian Reader, con¬ 
taining extracts from the Shahnarnah and the Garshaspnarnah. 
The extracts from the last named work are a welcome addition 
to our printed series of Persian classics, MSS. of this work 
are so excessively rare, that even the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
possesses no MS. of this ancient Persian poem. Even in Europe 
only a few are known to exist, and we would strongly advise 
Rdi Sohan Lai to publisl'. the whole work. The Garshaspnarnah 
was composed by Asad i T6sj, the great teacher of the greater 
Firdausi. 


Masnaivi i Mihr i Ilaq, the. Poetical works by Rdi Sohan 
Headmaster of the Patna Normal School. Lithographed, 62pp, 
8vo., 1872. Printed by Munshi Surajmall, Patna. 

We have read with much pleasure portions of these Persian 
poems composed by the energetic Headmaster of the Patna 
Normal School, on the greatness of God’s love, the excellencies 
of His works, and the happiness of the man whose breast is filled 
with the thought of God. The language is pure and has a touch 
of the quaint and archaic, which is so suitable for poems of the 
didactic class. The thoughts arc simple and clearly expressed. 
In one point we do not agree with the poet. As he writes 
Persian, he must follow more strictly the technicalities of the 
ars "poetica than he has done. This remark refers chiefly 
to the rhyme. Cases of rhymes, inadmissible as far as Persian 
Q&fiah is concerned, are for example found on p. 9,1.3; p. 15, 
1.8; p. 46,1.1.; p. 58, 1.9, &c. Hamesh on p. 31, is Hindi, not 
Persian. A few verses are objectionable in phraseology and 
metre, as on p. 4,1.1. 10 and IJ ; p. 5, 1.6 ; p. 25,1. 3 from below ; 
p. 38 1.4 from below ; p. 39, 1.6 ; p. 40, 1.3 from below ; p. 41, 

16; p,. 60,1.1. 
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A Report on tfie Esepedition to Western Yunan via Bhamo. 
By John Andersou, M.,D. Medical Officer and Naturalist to the 
Expedition. Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent of Govern^ 
ment Printing. 1871. 


T his expedition was organised in 18G8, for the purpose of 
determining the possibility and the advantages of a trade* 
route from Bhamo to Western China by the valley of the Tapeng, 
which joins the Irawady «Lt Bhamo. This route is probably the 
best and easiest that could be chosen between Burmah and China; 
but it is impossible to be very sanguine about its ultimate success. 
In the first place the provinces of Yunan and Sechuen, which 
would be immediately opened up by the proposed route, have been 
for the last fifteen years in open revolt from China ; and it seems 
probable that the rebellion will end in the establishment of a Mu¬ 
hammadan monarchy including, besides those above-named, the nor¬ 
thern provinces of Shensi and Kansu. The Panthays, as the Mu¬ 
hammadan rebels are termed by tlie Burmese, will in this case form 
an independent state lying between two hostile populations ; for the 
Burmese naturally look to China as an ally in the event of possible 
complications, and entertain towards the successful Panthays an 
extreme dislike. Such a termination to the present hostilities would 
be hardly favourable to the encouragement of trade operations be¬ 
tween Burmah and China. Dr. Anderson docs, indeed, express a 
hope that the possible re-establishment of peace might open a 
brighter prospect to tlio merchants of Rangoon. The population 
of Western Yunan would bo reached, and through them the 
millons of China ; and therefrom Manchester and Sheffield might 
suck no small advantage. But the author is not over sanguine 
about such a result. Arrived at Yunan city, the route would 
have to compete with the three great river-highways ; the Yang- 
tse-kiang to Shanghai, the Canton river, and the Cambodia to 
Saigon. In the event of cither road or railway being opened 
up, even as far as has been indicated, it would haye a severe struggle 
wjth those long-established water highways down which the ric&s 
of that immense empire of China have rolled to the sea, generation 
after generation ; and when it is remembered that the sole purpose, 
or nearly so, of a proposed land communication with China, is to 
divert a moiety of the trade that finds its way down these splen¬ 
did rivers to the sea in an opposite direction, and to bring it by 
a land route to another river, the Irawady, in foreign territory, the 
immense difficulties that lie in the way of its successful accorn- 
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plishment are easily understood. In plain language,the project 
is to divert from' the Yang-tge-kiang, Canton river, and Cam¬ 
bodia that which naturally belongs to them, and to bring it 
to the Irawady by a land journey. I leave it to practical 
men to judge if such an end is likely to be attained/’ The 
land journey from Yunan to Moraien, and thence by the Kakhyen 
hills down the Tapeng vklley, involving a distance of some 350 
miles and an ascent or descent of over 1,000 feet, puts an 
insuperable difficulty in the way of successful competition. Dr. 
Anderson accordingly looks to the Brahmaputra and its affluent, 
the Dihong, which breaks through the Himalayas from Tibet into 
As^m, as the only natural outlet for the productions of Tibet and 
China. Bathang in Sechuen, on the highway from the capital of 
that province to Tibet, is only 14 days from our frontier ; and 
Hamilton Buchanan states that in his time there was a matt at a 
place called Choiina on the confines of Assam and Tibet, in which 
the products of Bengal were exchanged for silver bullion to the 
amount of i?l 0,000.*’ It is only the exclusive policy of the Chinese 
Government that cuts off Assam from its natural commercial rela¬ 
tions, and diverts the enormous trade of Tibet from the Brahma¬ 
putra to the Yaug-tse-kiang. But we fear this obstacle is just as 
fatal as the other ; the Chinese hatred of foreigners is a difficulty 
quite as formidable (until the sun of enlightenment rises upon 
the Celestial Empire) as 350 miles of arduous country. 

Perhaps t he most valuable portion of Dr. Anderson’s work 
is the result of his researches about the upper waters of the 
Irawady, that great stumbling block to geographers. The diffi¬ 
culty is, how to connect the great rivers of Tibet, from the Sanpo 
eastward to the Yang-tse-kiang, with the river-systems of India, 
Bumah and Chin A glance at any good map—Stanford’s or 
Keith Johnston's—will elucidate the nature of the difficulty. North 
of the Himalayan range there are two great rivers; the Sanpo, 
flowing nearly due east at a mean latitude of 29“; and the 
Yang-tse-kiang, running nearly southwards, and separated from 
the Sanpo, at the extreme eastern point of the latter, by a distance 
of 200 miles. Between these two there are a number of lesser 
streams; one of which, the Sok, must have traversed a course 
.of 600 miles before reaching the latitude of 29,® the Burung also 
being of considerable, though le?s magnitude. South of the Hima¬ 
layas, there are the Brahmaputra; the Irawady and the Salween 
of Burmah and the Cambodia. The Yang-tse-kiang may be neg¬ 
lected, as its course is well defined throughout. The question 
that gec^iaphers have to settle is, which rivers of the northern 
system are connected with which of the southern t A century 
ago D’ Anville, perhaps the greatest geographer that ever lived, 
forwiud the startling hypothesis that the Sanpo was identical 
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vrith the Irawady. He seems to have been led to this conclusion 
by the apparent continuity of the eastern Himalayas, and the 
consequent impossibility of the northern river breaking through 
the range into Assam. He attributed the enormous volume of 
water of the Brahmaputra—which on this hypothesis was re¬ 
stricted to a very short course —to a* vast number of contributory 
streams rising in the mountains that inclose Assam to tho 
north-east, and fed by their snows. The Sok and the other rivers 
eastward as far as the Yang-tse-kiang were attributed, in confor¬ 
mity with this theory, to the Salween and Cambodia; the former 
of which, at any rate, cannot from its size lay claim to any such 
distant source. 

D’Anville’s conjecture was supported by Klaproth, who brought 
the Sanpo by a circuitous course into the Irawady at Bhamo 
along the valley of the Tapeng. Consequently, throughout 
the first quarter of this century, the Irawady was credited with 
all the water of the Sanpo. But in 1825 Captain Wilcox saw 
reasons for believing tho theory to be untenable. Going east¬ 
ward from Assam, he encountered what he supposed to the 
main stream of the Irawady, and found it a small river, not more 
than eighty yards wide, closed in to the north by a towering wall of 
mountains. He heard indeed of an eastern branch, but it was 
reported to be insignificant; and he felt convinced that the Irawady 
took its rise in the mountain range before him. He may be said to 
have refuted Klaproth’s theory ; but there can be no doubt that, in 
assigning to the Irawady so contracted a course, he unduly depre¬ 
ciated the importance of that river. A course of under 300 miles, with 
no streams of any magnitude to feed it, will not explain the size of 
the Irawady at Bhamo. From that time, however, the hypothesis 
of D’Anville and Klaproth has been discredited ; and it may now 
be assumed, for it has been proved almost to demonstration, that 
the Sanpo flows in its natural course to the Brahmaputra, break¬ 
ing through the mountains under the name of the Dihong. But 
there are two other rivers which unite with the Dihong to form 
the Brahmaputra, namely, the Debong and tho Brahmakund. 
Accordingly, since the Irawady, the ^Iween and the Cambodia, 
owing to the impossibility of their breaking through Wilcox’s 
“ towering wall of mountains,” have been confined to a district 
south of 28^ it has been found necessary to identify the Sok, and 
its two nei^bours to the east, with these affluents of the Brah¬ 
maputra. Such is an outline of the river distribution as indicated 
in the ordinary maps. 

The result of Dr. Anderson’s inquiries is that Wilcox’s account 
of the source of the Irawady cannot be reconciled with tl^e size 
of a river “ which, 200 miles further down, measures more than 
half a mile in breath, with an average depth of from two to three 
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fathoms, without reeeiving any notable stream on the way that 
would account for the unprecedented difference between these two 
noints.'* He cannot, therefore, avoid the conclusion that its eastern 
branch, which no European eye has ever seen, must have a much 
larger northerly distribution. All the accounts that he could 
get, concur in describing the eastern branch as the largest, and as 
being more like the upward prolongation of the main stream than 
a branch. Br. Anderson looks upon the “ towering wall ** as no 
obstacle whatever. In the Bihong, Bebong and Brahmakund, 
we have examples of large rivers piercing mountain chains. The 
Salween is comparatively a small river, and its origin may with¬ 
out any difficulty be assigned to a latitude of 28° or less. But the 
Cambodia is a much more important river ; and though in the 
text Br. Anderson is inclined to explain its large size by the im¬ 
mense reservoir which it has in the Tali lake in lat. 26°, yet in the 
map he takes it through the northern chain and, identifying it 
with one of the lesser Tibetan rivers, gives it an origin in lat. 30.° 
Hence the river system of Tibet, as explained by Dr. Anderson, 
is somewhat as follows. The Sanpo breaks through the Himalayas 
as the Dihong, and becomes, after receiving the other two affluent 
streams, the Brahmaputra. The Bebong is identified with the Sok, 
which drains an immense tract of country to the east of the lake 
district of Tibet. To the Brahmakund, the last affluent of the 
Brahmaputra, a short course of 150 miles is assigned. Of the 
other two Tibetan rivers to the east of the Sok, the Ira wady is 
identified with one, the Burung, which rises in the Gherghi range 
in lat. 34,° not far from the lYiain stream of the Yang-tsc-kiang. 
The remaining one may either join the former to swell the waters 
of the Irawady, or keep an eastward course and become known 
to geographers as the Cambodia. As Br. Anderson says, however, 
all the information as yet obtained is little more than coqjeccural; 
and it says little for geographical enterprise in the East in recent 
times, that a river, equalling in magnitude the Ganges, should remain 
unexplored. The difficulties in the way of at least a partial ex¬ 
ploration cannot be insuperable. Dr. Anderson went up in a boat 
from Bhamo as far as the first defile; and was only prevented 
from pursuing his voyage of discovery by the exigencies of the 
ex^dition, which was on the point of starting for Momien. 

The progress of the exp^ition was at first delayed by the 
hostility of the Kakhyens, who occupy the western portion pf 
the mountains that inclose the valley of the Tapeng as far as 
Momien. They are evidently an ill-conditioned set of ruffians ; 
and present a curious mixture of brutality, avarice, insolence, 
dirtf^ and cowardice. The women contrast very favourably with 
ini^n; and throughout the expedition the party received 
.many proofs of kindness from the gentler sex. Coquetry is 
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natural to the female character in even the most uncivilised 
regions; witness the following incident;— 

** Half an hour before sunset I went out for a stroll below the city 
wall, keeping my eyes about me for land shells, which seem to be re< 
markably scarce here. While so enj^aged, I heard a female voice 
calling to me from the battlements, and looking up saw a {uretty face 
peering down, and intent that 1 should give her something ; and not 
catching very distinctly what she said, I imagined that she was asking 
for cheroots, and indicated by signs that if she would unwind her long 
head-dress, and let down one end of it, I would give her some. She 
disappeared for a few minutes and I'eturucd with a long cloth, and on 
her letting it down, I tied a few cheroots into it, congratulating my¬ 
self that 1 had satisfied her demands ; but no, no sooner had she drawn 
it back and examined the contents than she became as importunate 
as ever. At last catching the word Jceenza the mystery was explain¬ 
ed ; she was begging for i-ound mirrors, and I recognised her as one of 
the Shan ladies attached to the suite of the Tsawbwa-gadaw of Hantin. 
1 tried to make her understand that 1 did not carry kemzaa about 
with me, but as she would take no denial, 1 jokingly offered to catch 
her in my arms if she would jump down and come to the khyoung for 
them ; but although this highly amused her, she was not to bo divert¬ 
ed from her desire to possess the coveted mirrors, and waved me off 
for them ; and 1 had to obey, and returning with one and a packet of 
needles, the cloth was again lowered, and gi*oat was her glee when she 
pulled it up, and found herself the happy possessor of the much -longed- 
ibr keenza." 

The hostility of the Chinese both in Bhamo and in Momien 
was another cause of vexatious delay. The trade between these 
places has always been in their hands ; and they were naturally 
jealous of foreign intrusion. But the Panthays, who are now in 
possession of the town of Momien, were very anxious to encourage 
the expedition. They would not allow the party to proceed until 
they had cleared the road of a formidable gang of Chinese marau¬ 
ders ; and they finally sent forward a guard to protect the party 
as far as Momien. Meanwhile, during the two months’ delay at 
Ponsee, the surrounding villages became convinced of the pacific 
character of the expedition, and showed a more friepdly disposi¬ 
tion. Some Buddhist nuns, also, who had been to Rangoon, and 
had come back impressed with the greatness and goodness of 
the English, helped to make matters smooth. But what most of 
all contributed to the establishment of popular favour was the 
medical skill displayed by Dr. Anderson. Nothing came amiss 
to him. Demoniacal possession and fever, barrenness and oph¬ 
thalmia, congenital dumbness and broken bones—all were brought 
to him for treatment, with the fullest confidence in powers suspect¬ 
ed to be supernatural. A magnetic battery, a telescope, and 
the prediction of an eclipse confirmed a simple people in the belief 
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of the stranger’s exalted powers. Still, the avarice of those in 
authority interposed many difficulties in their way. The following 
ingenious device was resorted to in order to extract a sum of money 
from Major Sladen, as the price of allowing bis party to proceed 

« The Tsawbwa intimated to Sladen that he was doubtful whether 
the n&ts were favourable to our advance, and that he intended to con¬ 
sult them in the evening, and asked our presence. We went up after 
dinner to the ceremony, which was held in one end of the new house 
which he is building. His wife brought mats, and for some time we 
lay round a fire chatting with him and the other chiefs and their 
head men. When the Meetway or pnest made his appearance, the 
ceremony began. He sat down on a footstool in one of the comers 
of the house which had been previously sprinkled with water, and no 
sooner was he seated than he blew through a small tube, and utter¬ 
ing a groan threw it from him, and began to shake from head to foot, 
making the whole floor vibrate. He then grasfied the sides of his 
head, and quivering all over, uttered long-drawn yawns, shrieks, and 
groans, as if he were in great sufiering. He also went through occa¬ 
sional chants, and thd Tsawbwa and his Pawmines kept up short con¬ 
versations with him in a coaxing tone, when he appeared to be suffer¬ 
ing more than usiml. The only way I can describe this remarkable 
scone is by comparing him to a maniac. After this had gone on for 
some time, Sladen was politely informed that the nats required to be 
appeased by an offering of silver and cloth before it would be lucky 
for us to advance from Fonline; fifteen rupees and some pieces of 
cloth were offered. The rupees were placed in a small bamboo which 
had been previously sprinkled with water, but no sooner wore they 
placed before the priest, along with the cloth, than ho kicked them 
away, continuing his shrieks and groans even more vigorously than 
before. This was to indicate that the offering was not enough, 
and in the midst of shakings, groans, and yells, be signified through 
the Tsawbwa that nothing under Rs. 60 would suffice. Sladen added 
Bs. 5 to his offering, and told the man that no more would be forth¬ 
coming, but when it was laid before him, he again kicked it away, but 
this time no one took any notice of his rejection of it. He con¬ 
tinued his unearthly sounds for another full quarter of an hour, when 
they began to be less frequent and violent. A dried loaf rolled into 
a cone and filled with rice was then handed to him by one of the 
Pawmines. He took it, and raised it to his forehead two or three 
times, uttering a low chant, and then threw it on the floor. He then 
took a d4h which had been carefully washed before the ceremony be¬ 
gan, and treated it in the same way as the leaf-cone. This over, bo 
gave expression to his feelings in gentler groans and sighs which gra¬ 
dually died away, and the ceremony was over. He left his seat laugh¬ 
ing, and direct^ our attention by signs to his legs and arms which 
he Kave us to understand were very tired. Wo were informed that 
the n&ts had taken a favourable view of affairs, and that we were to bo 
Mjowdd to proceed.’* 
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The DS.t8 play a very important part in all public and domestic 
affairs. They are a difficult and cantankerous set of spirits, and 
generally manifest themselves as obstructives. If a juuruey is 
to be undertaken the ndts will not allow it; if a man goes out 
to shoot birds, it is intimated to him that the u4t3 will take 
offence. A Kakhyen discovers a wofnau seriously ill; he imme¬ 
diately draws his dak and makes a series of cuts over the unfor¬ 
tunate woman’s head, in order to drive off the nat who is attack¬ 
ing her. On another occasion our travellers were credited by the 
Kakhyens with the possession of influence over the n4ts. 

“ Wc found a number of men, women, and children dancing round 
the common hall, each carrying a small .stick, which Wits waved up 
and down in unison with their pedal movements which consisted of 
a i-apid shiiflliug gait, first with one leg and thou with the other, inter¬ 
mixed with the vigorous beating of tw'o tom-toms by a man and girl; 
the dancers burst out occasionally into bounds and yells, ami rushed 
round the apartment with renewed energy and excitement. Wo were 
beckoned to join them, which we at once did, but ^hen we had made 
two rounds, the wdiole party suddenly rushed to the door with a fiend¬ 
ish shout, the foremost man clearing the way with his stick which 
some of our jmrty mistook for a dah. We all followed, and the hoiiso 
w'as left, as we thought, empty. On going in again to discover tlio 
object of the dance, we found, to our liorroi, a dead child lying in u 
corner carefully screened off, and tlie poor moth(?r standing by its 
side weeping bitterly. The dance was to driv(? the spirit of tbe infant 
from the house, which it was supposed to leave when the rush w.as 
made for the door, and we were informed that our pi'escnce liad con¬ 
tributed in no small degree to hasten its temjjorary departure. We 
weiv now pi’esentcd by one of the women with sheroo, which .was 
handed to us in primitive cups extemponzod o\it of plantain leaves 
fi)Ided in swich a way that not a drop of litpior escaped. On leaving, we 
discovered that the chickens were inUjnded as an olfering to the. uats. 
We had again occasion to pass the house, when we fouml the girls busily 
]>ouading rice, and laughing as if nothing had happened.” 

For the credit of the class, however, it should bo added that there 
are good n^ts who cause the sun iind moon to rise, send abuudau!b 
crops, and protect travellers. There are separate nats of rain, 
wind, cold and fire. There is a .superior nat called Shingrawali 
who created everything. He is not worshipped, but he is held 
in reverence on account, they say, of his bigness. The Kakhyens 
have some notions of a future state ; and the worst penalties are 
reserved for those men who are killed by the dal», and those women, 
who die pregnant. The horse and the great earth-snake are also 
objects of reverence. 

Nfit-worship seems to be a relic of the old religion of the 
country, which, in other parts, has been engrafted on t(» Buddbisin. 
But the prevalent form of Buddhism is of a somewhat impure 
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character. The Kakhjens are not Buddhists; but amongst the ' 
Sbans, who profess it, there are no pagodas; the priests wear 
shoes, discard the yellow robe, and work as silversmiths (silver 
being a metal which their religion forbids them to touch); and 
they receive their daily alms at the monastery, instead of begging 
it from door to door. Dr.'Anderson mentions an extraordinary 
perversion of the orthodox doctrine, which he even declares to be 
the opinion of the majority of the Buddhists that he has met. 
Gaudama is spoken of as distinct from and above Buddha: *' so 
that whatever may be the abstract teaching of ^ their religion, the 
belief of the common people is in a God and Buddha.” Gaudama 
may rightly be spoken of as distinct from Buddha; since there 
are many possible Buddhas and only one Gaudama. who has des¬ 
troyed his chance of ever becoming Buddha again, by the attain¬ 
ment of I^irv&na. According to the legend, Dipenkara was the 
previous Buddha, and Maitreya will be the next; and when, in 
another passage. Dr. Anderson speaks of Gaudama as identical 
with the preceding Buddha, Dipenkara, there is evidently a mis¬ 
conception. Though it is difficult to set limits to the vagaries of 
a popular creed, yet wo think it quite possible that all that was 
meant by the Kakhyen expositor was this:—that Gaudama bad 
now attained, in Nirv&na, a position far above that of any future 
Buddha, by whom NirvS.na had not yet been realised. But the 
conception of a God above Buddha is wholly unintelligible ; gods 
there are below Buddha in thousands, and they inhabit their 
blessed abode Tushit To them Gaudama, when a Bodhisattwa, 
or Buddha not yet perfected, had preached the law before becom¬ 
ing incarnate on earth; and to him they listened with reverent 
admiration. But the gods live in Heaven; and any form of life, 
even in Heaven, is far below the aspirations of the Buddhist sage. 

I'nAia : or, certain moral and social questiona connected with 
our Indian Empire, An Address by Richard Congreve, M.A., 
M.S.C.P L. 

I T has often been pointed out by adverse critics that if Positivists 
ever became possessed of power, they would establish a 
tyranny over the minds and bodies of men more terrible than any 
the world has ever witnessed. And the criticism is undoubtedly 
true. Positivism, while insisting ad nauseam on its relativity, is 
the most intensely dogmatic and uncompromising scheme that 
was evec propounded. It has its hard and fast lines drawn round 
every sphere of human activity, beyond which it is flat blasphemy 
to transgress. Poets are to write poetry only after a particular 
fashion,—the veiy length of their poems, and the structure of the 
Vdrse having been given in detail by the illustrious Comte i Science 
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is hedged In by certain Hercules* pillars,—Comte having at some 
time or other peered into the unknown regions beyond, and come 
back with the information that nothing of practical utility was to 
be found there ; Metaphysics and Ps) ohology are alike expelled ; 
while all those feelings, ho^es, aspirations, joys and sorrows which 
have sought for satisfaction m something more enduring than this 
transient life, are labelled “delusions,” and sternly forbidden to the 
Faithful. Lastly no one is to emigrate from one country to 
another, or even apparently to* leave his own home, unless he is 
prepared to identify himself absolutely with the new people among 
whom he goes, as such practices tend to disturb that Chinese uni¬ 
formity, not to say, stagnation,- which the Positivist looks forward 
to as the last result of ali the ages, and which he dignifies by the 
imposing title of “ the doctrine of persistence.’* The world, in fact, 
according to the Positivist is a mistake altogether. There are 
benighted minds who may prefer the irregular luxuriance of 
nature to the artificial symmetry of a triaugjilar yew tree; the 
varied magnificence of a tropical forest, to the square cut par¬ 
terres of a Dutch garden; but not so the enlightened advocate , 
of the Beligion of Humanity. Tlic triangular yew tree, the 
square cut Dutch garden, are in his eyes the very ideal after 
which impotent nature is unceasingly striving. When he has des¬ 
troyed tfie last spark of “individualism ” which lights up the mono¬ 
tony of human life ; when every soul upon the earth is so renewed 
after the likeness of Auguste Comte, that it is impossible to distin¬ 
guish one from another, then “ the world’s great age begins anew ; 
the golden years return.” It is plain that to bring about this 
result, some means of coercion will have to be employed, and in the 
address we are criticising, some of these means are candidly 
explained to us. Mr. Congreve,—the leader of Positivism in Eng¬ 
land—maintains for certain reasons (most ludicrously inadequate 
as we shall show presently) that our retention of India is an act of 
gross wickedness, and proceeds to argue from this that no true 
Positivist ought to come to India, either as a Government 
servant, or even in a commercial capacity, as in this last character 
he acts contrary to the doctrine of persistence. If, he adds, after 
this plain warning, any ill-advised Positivist should seek a liveli- ' 
hood in India, “ tiie sacrament of destination ” will be. withheld 
frym him. (We must mention for the benefit of those un¬ 
acquainted with the system of Positivism, that the Positivists 
though banishing God out of the region of human life, *have pro¬ 
vided themselves abundantly with every other religious equip¬ 
ment, and among them, with seven sacraments.) But Mr. Con¬ 
greve has also a great honor of people—that is English people- 
marrying in this country. The necessity to send children homb 
to England to be educated, is opposed to the Positivist notion of 
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what family life should be ; consequently any Positivist man and 
woman who presume to marry in England, with the intention of 
coming to India, will be deprived of the ‘‘sacrament of mar¬ 
riage.*' Here then we have an infallible Pope revealed to us 
i/n. yvo^idi^p&raond. Of coqrse at present it sounds laughable 
enough, because so very few people care a rush for the Positivist 
“ sacraments ”—either for that of “ marriage,” or that of “ desti¬ 
nation,”—>or can even dimly imagine any rational being ever 
doing so; but we are attempting to trace out the spirit of 
Positivism, and its action upon conduct. Now * here is a claim 
put forward, precisely similar in every resjjcct to the power of the 
Iccys exercised by the Pope of Rome. In the Positivist church, any 
man who dares to think for himself, so nyjch as to bulieve England 
IS not guilty of gross wickedness in retaining India, and to act 
upon that belief is, ipso facto, excommunicated. For him there 
is no hope of that “ subjective immortality ” which the Positivist 
Church holds forth as the reward of the true believer; he is to l)e 
cast out into the oiftcr darkness together with “ the parasites ” or 
enemies of Humanity, where he will “ without doubt perish ever¬ 
lastingly.” 

But this assumption of infallibility on the part of Mr. Congreve 
becomes doublv ludicrous when we come to the reasons on which he 
grounds his indignation against England’s hold upon India. “ In 
the present case,” he says speaking of India and Englantj, “ what 
we wish, what we aim at, is to bring to a close peaceably, and in the 
best possible way, the, to us, acknowledged evil of our supremacy 
t>veT another country, egually wUh ourselves entitled to Usnational 
independence. The italics are ours. We will pass over the blunder 
involved in speaking of India as inhabited by a single homogene¬ 
ous people, and as therefore so much as capable of possessing 
*‘ nations independence.” We will confine ourselves to the error 
involved in the expression “ entitled.” There are only two senses 
in which this word can be used in the present connection, and 
Mr. Con^p^e can use it in neither without a flat contra¬ 
diction of some of the fundamental tenets of Positivism. A 
nation may be said to be ‘‘ equally entitled ” with ourselves to 
independence, on the hypothesis that all peoples as such, possess 
an a priori metaphysical “ right” to freedom,—a meaning which 
Positivism would indignantly repudiate. We are then thrown 
back upon the other alternative,—the argument from ex)[)e- 
rience^—t^^at only those nations are “ entitled ” to their freedom 
, who bave the courage and the patriotism to preserve it. Of course 
we all know that such freedom as India does enjoy is wholly 
.dependent upon our presence here; that were we to withdraw, 
-Sikhs, Afghans and Mahrattas would convert it into a vast field 
^ for plunder and slaughter; but it is not surprising that the writer, 
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ivlio knows so little of India, as to suppose it to be inhabited by 
a single homogeneous people, should endow this creature of his 
imagination with a capacity for independence. This, however, 
is Mr. Congreve's main reason for calling upon England to 
release her cruel grasp upon Hiniiostan. But,” the reader 
may ask, " how are we to abandon India ?" There certainly seem 
to l>e difficulties when we consider the vast network of commercial 
relations which exist between India and all other parts of the 
world, and which are the direct products of British rule—the in¬ 
numerable hope* and prospects, the peace, order and security which 
depend entirely upon our presence here ; but, here we regret to say 
Mr. Congreve almost entirely fails us,—“the means" be modest¬ 
ly declares, “ of effecting that object are' not within my province.” 
Tlii.s our readers will see is not quite fair of Mr. Congreve. No 
man is justified in abusing another as an iniquitous profligate be¬ 
cause he has a wen on his neck, and then when asked how he 
i.s to get rid of an inherited evil, to turn round and say, “ that 
i.s no business of mine.” Mr. Congreve himself seems to have 
some conscientious compunctions on this score, and makes ono 
notable suggestion which alone ought to immortali.se his name. 
First, a general guarantee is to l)e given by all the European 
Powers that they are on no account to slip into our vacant places. 
With childlike hopefulness Mr. Congreve asserts that this 
guarantee we may easily secure. Then there is to be a mixed 
commission to settle the relations of Western Europe and India, 
consisting of representatives from France, Portugal, Denmark, 
and Italy,—Russia, Austria and Germany are, for reasons unknown, 
excluded—the Sultan of Turkey as the natural head of Islamism, 
and last, but not least, Mr, Congreve “ would have some eminent 
Brahmin selected as the fitting complement to the mixed commis¬ 
sion thus formed." After that one really gasps for breath. But 
worse is to come. The “eminent Brahmin” and *‘the Sultan 
of Turkey ” with their coadjutors might, Mr. Congreve believes, 
“ fairly constitute the germ of a European protectorate, and in the 
meantime they might, on the strength of a policy of renunciation 
on the part of England, speak in persuasive language to the 
various Indian Govornments on their own internal affairs.” This 
is trtdy delightful. But alas ! we fear that our friends the Sikh.s 
aud the Afghans would be utterly unmoved by either the “ policy of 
denunciation ” or the most “ persuasive ” duet that could possibly 
be maintained by the Sultan and “the eminent Brahmin.” Be¬ 
sides there is Russia. But it is not w'orth while to seriously di.s- 
cuss proposals which are fit only for laughter. We have only 
noticed this address because the extraordinary absurdity of iis 
statements, reasoning, and practical couclti.sious furnish such, a 
8ti iking commentary on the intellcclual arrogance of Positivism. 
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According to this schoo), every mental prodact in the universe 
is perishing from its inherent foolishness, except that which pro¬ 
poses to regenerate India by the removal of British rule, and the 
substitution in its place of a mixed commission, the chief mem¬ 
bers of which are to be the .Sultan of Turkey and an ** eminent 
Brahmin/" “ The force of folly could no further go.” 

R. D. OSBORN. 


1. Mo6lc&rjee*a Magazine (Kew Series)y of Po{itie8, Sociology, 
JAterature, A rt, ami Science ; including chiefly History and 
Antiquities, Geography and Travels, Bibliography and Ori¬ 
ental Literature, Jurisp'rudence and Commerce, dc. Edited 
by Sambhu Chandra Mukhopadhyaya. Calcutta. 1872. 

2. The Bengal Magazine, Edited by the Rev. Lai Behari Day. 
Calcutta. 1872. 


D uring the past quarter two rival monthly Magazines have 
been started* in Calcutta, written in English by native 
scholars. Between them they number amongst their contributors 
nearly all the best native scholars in Bengal; and their simulta¬ 
neous appearance, though probably a somewhat unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstance as far as regards their prospects as commercial ven¬ 
tures, is a striking manifestation of Bengali literary activity. 

One of these is a resuscitation of the old Mookerjeds Magazine, 
under the same name and management; the other is called the 
Bengal Magazine, and is edited by the Rev. Lai Bih4ri Day. Of 
the former, the hrst number appeared in July; and a month later 
it was followed by its rival. In Mookerjee’s Magazine, where 
the writers are discussing purely literary or scientific topics, they 
are generally very readable; and in one paper on TAe nonner of 
India, by Babu Rajendralal Mitra, the language is particularly 
pure and idiomatic. But when we come to the discussion of 
social topics, we perceive an immediate falling off, not in the vigour 
of the thoughts or the excellence of the moral sentiments, but in 
the appropriateness of the language. Take, for example an earn¬ 
est and sorrowful biographical notice, written by the Editor, of 
his late colleague in the management of the old series of the Ma¬ 
gazine. Any one who will read it through carefully, without 
noticing its imperfections of manner, will be convinced that it is 
brimful of real, honest, manl;^ feeling; yet few would think so 
from the style of the introductionj'which was as follows: Late 
on Sunday night, the 19th September, 1869, when we went to 
bed, little did we suspect .... that a great Indian was giving 
ike slip to all who and which were dear to him, and to whom and 
which he was dear, including his great country, and passing 
from Barth to Heaven! For, surely, the word has no meaning 
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if Heaven bos no room, in pit or gallery, if not reserved^ 
seats, for such as QrisU Chunder Gbose. Waking the next 
morning, we found ho had gone—for good!— in more senses 
than one, taking French leave of us.” The amazing incongruity 
of such passages as those we have here italicised is undoubtedly 
the first thin^ that will strike e^ery English reader; and it is 
such incongruities as these that sometimes engross the attention 
of the English critic, and make him blind to much that is good 
and sensible and even elegant, often obscured and marred by these 
flippant conceits. In the very instance before us, the article which 
begins thus ludicrously, contains much nervous manly writing in 
an easy simple style highly creditable to the author. Apart^ 
however, from these defects of manner, there is a very serious 
defect in the matter al%o. Biibd Sambhu Chandra is never tired 
of grumbling at the British Government, because it did not make 
his lamented friend a Settlement Commissioner or Commissioner 
on a Frontier,” or give him some high preferment of some kind ; 
he declares that “ God made Grish for a tribune of tho people, 
and England permitted him to be no more than a clerk ” ; he 
sets all this down to “ British slavery ” ; and yet every word that 
he writes about the character of his gentle, reserved, inactive 
friend proves that the Government would have committed an 
egregious mistake if any post had been given him involving more 
responsibility than that which he had. Take one or two traits 
He had no enterprise, no personal boldness, no ambition. No 
salutary discontent dogged him in his quiet, even path, or for a 
moment clouded his unvarying cheerfulness ; no high tastes 
cherished in secret made him miserable, no worthy aspirations 
urged him day and night to deeds of high emprise.” The £di> 
tor of Mookerjee would fain have had his friend emulate the 
Byronic medical students described by Macaulay, who, in their 
excessive admiration for Lara or the Giaour, ** became things 
** of dark imaginings on whom the freshness of the heart ceased 
to fall like dew, whose passions had consumed themselves to 
dust, and to whom the relief of tears was denied ”; but 
Babh Qiris, doubtless fortunately for bis own comfort and peace 
of mind, was much too sensible for this sort of thing. 

In strong contrast to such unreal and unreasonable complaints, 
the tone of two capital papers on Practical Education, contribut* 
«d by Babu Iswar Chandra Mitra to the August and September 
numbers of the Bengal Magazine. On the whole we are inclined 
to regard these essays as the most valuable outcome, so far, of 
this remarkable literary movement. In the first paper the Babd 
couhnes himself to a statement of the present condition of affairs ; 
showing that whilst yearly the supply of educated young raeu. is 
being largely increased, the avenues of employment usually open 
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to them are becomiag narrower and fewer. This part of bis case 
is, we think, certainly overdrawn ; but we can forgive much to 
the advocate of a good cause ; and the advice given in the second 
paper is in every way admirable, even if the state of affairs be not 
so alarming as he would at first seem to have us believe. 

The question now is, are we to be content with this state of 
things ? If we are so content, and stand still, we are certain to fall 
back. We shall not be able to tread on other walks of life but such 
as we are already familiar with, and the number of competitors in the 
race will yearly increase, while our prospects will not, in all likelihood, 
be at all bettered. Need we not then give our young men a more prac¬ 
tical education than we give them at present,—an education which 
will fit them to pursue occupations which are as honest and respectable 
as those they now pursue ? What are those ‘^ occupations, and what is 
the sort of education which would fit our young men for them ? Being 
of gentle blood, they cannot be hewers of wood and drawers of water ; 
nuiiher are we going to ask them to be such. Even in progressive 
England, a man with gentle blood in his veins will not, I fear, easily 
consent to be a green-grocer. Handicrafts may be contemned, but wo 
do not sec why occupations requiring the exercise of educated intellect 
should be despised. 

This is a fair statement of the point in question ; without 
any cant about “ honest sweat of the browand the many plati¬ 
tudes of that kind which reformers are so fond of thrusting down 
, other peoples’ throats, and which are suggested rather by the 
enthusiasm of the platform than by the requirements of real life. 
Nor does the Babd leave his questions unanswered:— 

Our mineral resources are unbounded. Their development would 
add materally to our national wealth. Capital and enterprise are cer¬ 
tainly want^ to seciire this development, but an expensive skilled 
agency stands a great deal in the way. Will not a study of the sciences 
of Geology and Mineralogy fit men to assist in this development, cither 
in the field of investigation under the control of Government, or in 
works undertaken by private enterprise ? We have not, we fear, a 
single individual amougst us, competent by actual training to take an 
im|)ortant part in ‘ their prosecution. Electricity is a very interesting 
branch of study. It has received extensive application in connection 
.with telegraphic communications. Wo have native signallers who can 
. manipulate the batteries ; but whenever there is anything radically 
wrong in the working, whenever there is an interruption in the com¬ 
munications, European skill must b' brought into play to set the matter 
right. Will not a practical study of this particular branch of science 
open out a large field for worthy employment? Our soil is oue^of the 
richest in the world; will not a proper study of agriculture enable us 
to improve our food-resources, and prevent the recurrence of devastating 
famines? Are not intellects devoted to the study likely to find ample 
sco^e for action ? The subject of the conservation of our forests is now 
being attended to hy Government. A department of service has actu- 
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ally been created. Can ii mere general education (it us for tMu]>loyineiit 
in it ? A s])ecial training is certainly required, and it behoves ns, if 
we are to seek oiir interests, to secure this special training for our 
young men. The subject of sanitation is daily rising into importance. 
Diseases, in an endemic and ('pideraic form, often mge through the land, 
bringing misery and desolation into lu.iuy a village and many a homo. 
The nature of the soil on which h.abitatious are built, that of the sub¬ 
soil, their humidity from want of drainage, the accumulation and dis¬ 
posal of filth and refuse, seu ago, i&c., are all mutters which must have 
long, patient and careful investigation, before the laws of public health 
can be laid down^ and before we can expect to remove the causes of 
the sufferings we daily witness. There cannot bo a moi-o noble and 
wider field for study, eurpiiry aud usefulness. Just as an exccutivo 
engineer is required in every district to take care of its roads and com- 
inuuicatious, a sanitary eliicor may soon be required to take care of 
its general health. 


In the July number of Mookerje^s Magazine appeared an inter¬ 
esting little paper by the Kev. K. M. Banerjea, on Infantine 
Marriages in India. Its object is to sbo\v tliat these rnarriage.s 
were unknown in the early ages—at all events at the time of the 
Mahabharata and the Hamayana ; in fact, we have no record of a 
“ case of itifantiue marriage in literature that might really be called 
“classical.” It is, doubtless, in this way—by showing the people 
at large that the practice is not only pernicious and degrading, hut 
also unauthorised by the example of their fathers—that this so(‘ial 
evil may l)Ost be remedied, by the gradual withdrawal of social 
sanction. We believe that a petition to the Viceregal Council is 
now in course of circulation for signature, asking that an Act may 
be passed to forbid marriages betwccui boys aud gills under ocrluiii 
ages. A well-written and powerful protest against the principle 


of reckless Goveriiment interference in social matters is contained 


in a paper in the Bengal Magazine for yeptcml)cr, entitled /m- 
2 )rovcment under Legislaliue Pressure. 


Jn the second place, beyond the right that proceeds from might, 
what other possible right, may we ask, the Council of the Oovernur- 
Oeneral of India for the pui'pose of making laws and regulations has 
to legislate upon matters connected with the social usages and cus¬ 
toms of the people of this country? Docs the Council as a body, or 
any one of its members as individuals, rr^prosent in any shape or foriii 
whatever the feelings and ideas of either Hindus or Musalmans? 
Has it any means of being intimately arid accurately acquainted with 
such feelings and ideas 1 There are, no doubt, the newspaper's ; but are 
we to be governed in accordance with the views and opinions of a hand¬ 
ful of Editors, whose knowledge of the people below and al)ovo them 
is certainly very limited, to .say the least of it, and who, though 
able aud educated, deal more with goncml politics tJian with society ? 
In countries where tlic legislative bodies are elective ; where.,ihe 
legislators come from aud out of the people; where social opiuiou 
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is'*strong to the verge of tyranny; whore prucowlings of jnihlic 
bodies arc held in the capital and publishotl soon after they have 
taken place, by impartial journals, with all their incidents and all 
tlicir details ; where the people understand their iempoi*ary rulers; 
■where there is no chance of any misiindei-standlng between the 
governed and tho governors; where both speak the same language, 
both are actuated to a great (Extent by the same sym{mthies and 
antipathies and prejudices, both have a very great deal—if not every 
thing—in common, in such countries, legislative intci'ference in matters 
social is held in jealous dread, and the I’eprosentalives of tho people 
are called to instant account if they travel by one hair’s breadth 
out of tlicir legitimate region : and, yet, in India, whel’c the legislative 
bodies are not elective, whore there is nothing in common between 
the rulers and the ruled, and whore none of the circumstances which 
are to bo found, for instance in England, exjst, it 's asked that the 
Jjogislature should put a stop to ])olyg!Uuy and early niarriage ! If it 
is legitimate for the Council to do away with these two abominations 
of our society, why should it not he asked to abolish caste? Why 
should it not make it penal for |>coplo to call themselves llmlimans or 
f^udras ? Why shonhUit not make it an ortcnce on the part of a Brah¬ 
man to invest his son with tlie Ja^nya '/tavita —tho holy thread ? Wliy 
should it not, in short, compel every body to become Brahmos and be 
•iHifoTiiied for ever and a day ? 

The pi’0|>er course to follow, in tho present circumstances of the 
country, is to educate public opinion, and let public opinion do what 
tho Legislature is going to be asked to do. All reforms which are 
thrust down from above arc not reforms in the real sense of the word. 
Boforms to be reforms, to bo pennanent, that is, to be otfective, roust 
spring from the people, and must be enforced by the voice of the people. 
Let us in our diflerent circles ignore the existence of the polygamist. 
Let ns in oni* intercomse with society give the polygamist unmistak¬ 
ably to undcrstiind that no decent man would associate with him, no 
decent man would eat with him, no decent man w’ould h.ave anything 
to do with him either in .sickness or in sorrow. Let us, in the same 
manner, bring our moral and social influence to bear upon the father, 
who gives liis daughter away in marriage when she is only a child. 
Instead of its being a social disgrace, us it is at present, to have a 
daughter at home unmarried beyond a certain age, let us educate our- 
.solves into the conviction, that it is an honour and a matter of- credit 
to liavo her at liome till she has attained lier eighteenth or nineteenth 
year, or whatever other year may be considered most suitable. When 
this is done, then and then only, will polygamy and early marriage 
be knocked on the head. Till then you may ask the Legislature to 
assist you, you may do what* yoti please, the answer you will reoeivb 
would be that which Jove returned to the carter in answer to his 
applic.ation to get his cart out of the inud in which it haii got im¬ 
bedded. 

The authors of the Duit Family Album contribute several 
littb poems of pleasing seutimeot auU melodious rhythm, to both 
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the journals under notice. One of Mr. 0. C. Putt’s Sonnets in 
the August number of the Bengal Magazlm will compare fav®**®- 
ably with any productions of the sain'' nature that wo have sccu 
ffoin Anglo-Indian pens ; and the following elegant little Charade^ 
which we copy from the September number of the same journal, 
is characterised by an ingenious simplicity which is entirely appro¬ 
priate to its subject 

CHARADE. 

I mark'd my First across the Ico, 

Hun shouting loud in artlcsK gloc, 

No bird coidd ever bo so gay, 

As he u^on that holiday,— 

The carmine on his cheek that glowf:, 
mianicd the rich lustre of the rose, — 

And the deep violet of his eye.s 
Outvied the color of the skies. 

— Deftly the knots had been untied, 

My silken Secoml thrown aside, 

And all his wealtli of golden hair, 

Now llutter’d on the morning air, 

—A sweet bahe-angel from above}, 

—A Cupid from tliej bower.s of love ' 

Run, laugh, and shout,—play on, play on. 

My All, alas!, will soon bo gone. 

That ro-sy cheek will sure ho dim, 

Tho.se glistemiug oycH in tcare will swim. 

And innocence, and joy and truth, 

Will fade ore long with faeliiig youth. 

The peace that now reigns in tJiy heart, 

Will soon, too soon for aye depart, 

And canker grief and calking care 
Will cloud thy brow with dark despair. 

Thy morn is bright, but .soon the slnule 
Of evening will thy heaven jicrvaile ; 

Run, laugh, and shout,—play on, play on, 

Use well my All ere it be gone. 

Hardly, if at all, inferior to tliis, is a sprightly version of a 
Sanskrit epigram by Raja Jotindra Mohun Tagore Rdiiadur, enti¬ 
tled Wmnan's Li'pa ; showing how, when Gods and Asurs joined 
to churn the vasty sea, and Nectar and Woman were the products, 
the sly - fellow Vishnu magnanimously shared the ambrosial drink 
with his comrades, but “ Sri was Lis alone.” 

A silly and impertinent attack by “a graduate of the univer¬ 
sity," on one of the ablest English writers in Bengal, was doubtless 
admitted into the first number of Mootaerjee by an editorial in¬ 
advertence ; for we arc convinced that no more lack of “ copy- 
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lionld have iiiducod an experienced editor, like Babu Sarabhn 
Chandra, to publish an article which was obviously suited only to 
the waste-paper basket. It exhibits in a glaring manner all the 
worst faults—the inaccuracy, the conceit, and the presumption-— 
with which the educated youth *of Bengal have been charged by 
their most severe critics; and its publication is to be regretted, 
both on its own account, and l)ecause, pro tarUo, it sadly weakens 
the hands of those who (like ourselves) liave conscientiously main¬ 
tained that the accusations to which it gives a colour are often 
prompted by ignorance of the real character and powers of our 
university scholars. AVc arc glad to observe that the pages of 
the second number of the Magazine are unsullied by any paper of 
this kind. * 

The idea of giving monthly reports of the meetings of a Chit- 
Chat Club ” composed of educated Bengali gentlemen who represent 
various interests in the native community, is a most happy one ; 
and we were disappointed to sec that the report was missing in the 
second number of Mr. Day’s Magazine, VVe hope to see the series 
resumed ; if its design be carried out fearlessly and honestly— 
avoiding on the one side servility or partiality, on the other fac- 
tiousncs.s or personality—the Cbfh Papers would be one of the 
most valuable features of the now Magazines. 

In a short review like the present, we arc obviously obliged to 
leave mahy good papers in tlie two large collections before us 
unnoticed. A most interesting account of Cliaitanya, by Babu 
Kissory Cliand Mittra, worthly commences the September number 
of i\\Q Bengal Maggisine; and two excellent descriptive papers, 
one on the Antiquities of Jessore-lskwaripur by Babu Rasvihari 
Bose, the other on A Visit to Baidyanalh, are to be found in the 
first miml)er of Mookerjee, In conclusion we need hardly say we 
heartily wish each of tlieso young and promising coutcinporaries 
a long and prosperous career of Usefulness. 


1. Notes on Surveying. For the use of Schools. By J. Mid¬ 
dleton Scott, M.A., C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering, Presi- 
. dency College. Calcutta, 1872. 

2.. Notes on Practical Geometry and the Construction of Scales. 
By J. Middleton Scott, M.A., C.E., Professor of Civil Engineer¬ 
ing, Presiden(^ College. Calcutta, 1872. * 

T he recent introduction of surveying into the schools of 
Bengal,'and of surveying and civil engineering into our 
Colleges, has created an urgent demand for some elementary works 
n)o^ibeso subjects—a demand which it has hitherto been impos¬ 
sible to meet, owing to the fact that the simplest books of the 
^ind, publlslt^ in England, presuppose a more familiar acquain- 
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iancc with the English language than is possessed by many 
Bengali schoolboys ; whilst the higher text-books, suitable for 
use in our colleges, were for most part costly or inaccessible. Tiio 
two pamphlets whose titles we have noted above, represent tlm 
first instalment of an attempt to «upply this deaidei'oium ; for 
which Mr. Scott deserves, and will doiibiless receive, the hearty 
thanks of all those who are interested in the practical and scien¬ 
tific education of the people of Bengal. They have been prepared 
“ specially to meet the requirements of the classes for surveying 
“ and engineering recently established throughout Bengal under 

the orders of the Licutenaut-Governer; " and their conciseness, 
simplicity, and clearness make them admirably adapted for this. 

The Notes on Survmjing are intended for young boys who 
know little of cither English or Mathematics; and will, we think, 

.'bund not only intelligible but even interesting to many boys 
not so far advanced as the highest classes in our zillah and col¬ 
legiate schools. Mathematical proofs have \}eon wisely avoided ; 
and the meaning of every term is carefully explained in the plain¬ 
est language. The elementary rules of surveying—by chain ; 
secondly, by compass and chain ; and thirdly, by the plane table 
are simply set forth; the plan followed l)eing, first to describe 
the instruments to be used, and then to explain the mode of 
using them. 

The second pamphlet is almost a reprint of selected portions 
of Colonel Williams' excellent compilation on the Construction of 
Scales” ; and is suited for the Civil Service classes at the various 
Colleges. We understand that it is Mr. Scott’s intention to ex¬ 
tend his scries, until he has supplied cheap, simple, and conve- 
niout manuals for all the branches of surveying and engineer¬ 
ing comprehended in the scheme of the Civil Service Examinations. 
Such a series would embrace:—(1), A. Manual of Surveying, 
which would be an enlargement of the present Notes ; (2), Mensur¬ 
ation ; (3), Construction of Scales, a revised edition of the second 
pamphlet now under notice, to which some directions and hints 
about engineering-drawing might well Ije added ; (4), A Manual 
of Engineering, comprising all the subjects prescribed under this 
bc.ad in the njccnt orders published in the Calcutta Gazette. It- 
is obvious that a series of this kind is absolutely necessary for 
.successfully carrying out the orders of the Government, and for 
establishing the new studies on a satisfactory footing ; and Mr. 
Scott deserves high praise for the promptitude '‘with which be 
has come forward to supply the need. 
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Crilicisms of the Indian Journals onaEeview of Baroda Affairs;^ 
with an Introduction, Notes, Correspondence, &c., thereort. 
By Dinshuh Ardcsliir Tale-Yarkhan. Bombay. 1872. 


M r. DINSHAH ARDESHIR Uagain up in arms against the 
atrocities of the Barotfa Durbar, and the supineness of the 
British Government in allowing them. Tlie Introduction to the pre¬ 
sent pamphlet is, if anything, more outspoken and violent than the 
original lieviev) ; and if the Gaik war be only half as bad as he 
is painted here, Baroda must be a somewhat ainpleasant place 
to live in. The author seems determined, by the very boldness 
of his accusatiujus, to force the Bombay Government into an 
investigation. ^ 

Our careful enquiries have satisfied ns that Illegal exa'^tions on the 
people have been enhanced, to which the people retuse to submit, but 
are, however, forced to submit; that such foolish measures are imposed 
on them as would simply excite laughter and ridicule, if they only 
did not partjike of an extremely oppressive character; that not the 
slightest check exists against the thoroughly demoralized propensities 
of the Guicowar’s servants, and that Providence alone has the care of 
his administration. That Bhow Sindhia with several oth rs at difi'er> 
ent times should have been foiilly murdered, as has been so widely 
I’eported, causes us not tl|o least surpi-ise. There are perfectly natural 

acts for Baroila, and entirely in keeping with its antecedents. 

This appalling piece of the Guicowar’s degeneracy alone is sufiicient to 
cause us disgust to know that an English Residency fiourishes close by. 

A letter to Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, who is rated roundly by 
the author, and a somewhat angry correspondence with the Times 
of India, form the most interesting portion of the present pamph¬ 
let. Of course it is impossible for us to attempt to form any 
opinion as to the accuracy of the charges made by Mr. Ardeshir ; 
we must, however, do him the justice to say that they are boldly 
and fearlessly put forward ; and he must have cither a thorough 
conviction of the strength of his position, or else a singular con¬ 
tempt for the law of libel. 


iThe Constitution of the East India Company. By Maucher- 
■ .Jee M. Bhownaggree. Bombay. 1872. 


W E recently congratulated lur native fellow-subjects on tke 
^ apparent giowth of an historical taste among them—the 
taste of all literary tastes, has been least characteristic of the 
Hindu. Oiki^words are more than confirmed by the appearance 
of an origiDa1<;..lvork on the British rule in this country, nrom the 
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-vvliich lie lias chosen. The home legislation on India and 
Indian subjects, is more fully set forth and more fairly ciiticised 
than \vc remember to have seen it within anything like the same 
compass. Wo have here an adinirablo little haudybook of the 
political history of the connexion between England and India ; 
and though we, by no means, agree with all the author’s opinions, 
we believe his book wifi be found very useful by a large number 
of readers. 


Life in Incffla. A series of sketches showing something of the 
Anglo-Indian—the land he lives in—and the people among 
whom he lives. i3y Edward Braddon. London. 1872. 

T he series of sketches, of which this volume is a reprint, ap¬ 
peared ill Fraser’s Atagazine^ and were very favourably re¬ 
ceived by tlie English public. Reminding the reader of Mr. G. O. 
Trevelyan’s Com^petition Wallah, they have neither the sparkle 
nor i\ i audacity of that vivacious writer ; but en revanche they 
domcastratc a larger acquaintance with India and Indiau mat¬ 
ters Uian could possibly have been acquired by Mr. Trevelyan, 
during his short scamper through the sonntry. Tho citapter 
on DmnesUc Interiors and that entitled In the MofnssM presents 
the hinglish reader with a tolerably fair account of tho home-life 
of Anglo-Indians masculine and feminine, and of their ordinary 
daily avocations; and India Eighty years ago is a somewhat 
interesting retrospect, gathered from the old Calcutta Gazettes 
and from other sources, of their manners and customs and general 
w.'iy ef life in the days when George the Tiiird was King, and the 
Ovorhmd Route unknown. The other chapters are— The natives 
of the Country—The Rulers, the Fuhlio, and the Press —and 
The Overland Route. The book may Ixi taken as a fair specimen 
of that kind of sketchy writing about India that finds moat 
favour at home ; and in tliis light we propose to review it w 
an early number at .somewhat greater length, in connexion wdi 
some other kindred topics. In the meantime we can recomn/end 
jt to our readers, as a little light reading that will help k/d au 
idle hour or two during the coming holidays. 



EDITORIAL NOTE. 

It has been more than once suggested to the Editor that, as 
the Calcutta Review is the only Quarterly in India, and conse- 
'qncntly the only periodical publication in which writers a^e able 
to support their opinions on important subjects by any prolonged 
argument or in any detail, it is hardly fair that us pages should 
be closed against every article (however opportunely conceived 
and carefully thought out) which may happen to express views 
r-et precisely in harmony with its traditional policy or avowed 
opinions. On the other hand, if such articles were to be admitted 
freely and on the same footing as others, the Review would obvi¬ 
ously at once lose that consistency which it has long striven to 
maintain. 

An attempt has been made, in the present number, to meet 
this difficulty. Following the example of some of the best Reviews 
in England, articles of the kind referred to will be admitted under 
the heading “ Independent Section ” ; which should lie regarded 
us indicating, not necessarily that the Review is actually hostile 
to the views enunciated .^^bul that it is unwilling to pledge itself 
to the advocacy of those views. 


October 1872. 






